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PREFACE. 


BsFOBJs  proceeding  to  my  proper  subject,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  something  in  explanation  of  the  large, 
22d  perhaps  disproportionate  space  which  I  have  allotted 
ij  these  volumes*  to  the  Doctrines  of  Natural  Religion. 
To  account  for  this  I  have  to  observe,  that  this  part  of 
ST  Work  contains  the  substance  of  Lectures  given  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1792-3,  and 
for  ahnost  twenty  years  afterwards ;  and  that  my  hearers 
comprised  many  individuals,  not  only  from  England  and 
ie  United  States  of  America,  but  not  a  few  from 
France,  Switzerland,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  To  those,  who  reflect  on  the  state  of 
ie  world  at  that  period,  and  who  consider  the  miscel- 
laneous circumstances  and  characters  of  my  audience^ 
any  further  explanation  on  this  head  is,  I  trust,  un- 
aecessary. 

The  danger  with  which  I  conceived  the  youth  of  this 
country  to  be  threatened  by  that  inundation  of  scepti- 
cal or  rather  atheistical  publications  which  were  then 
bported  from  the  Continent,  was  immensely  increased 
by  the  enthusiasm  which,  at  the  dawn  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  naturally  excited  in  young  and  generous 
minds.  A  supposed  connexion  between  an  enlightened 
zeal  for  Political  liiberty  and  the  reckless  boldness  of 
the  uncompromising  freethinker,  operated  powerfully 
with  the  vain  and  the  ignorant  in  favor  of  the  publica- 
tions alluded  to. 


[«  The  Philosopfay  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man  "  was  originally 
in  two  Tolumefl.] 
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Another  circumstance  concurred  with  those  ivhich 
have  been  mentioned  in  prompting  me  to  a  more  full 
and  systematical  illustration  of  these  doctrines  than  had 
been  attempted  by  any  of  my  predecessors.     Certain 
divines  in  Scotland  were  pleased,  soon  after  this  critical 
era,  to  discover  a  disposition  to  set  at  nought  the  evi- 
dences of  Natural  Religion,  with  a  professed,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  in  many  cases,  with  a  sincere  view  to  strength- 
en the  cause  of  Christianity.     Some  of  these  writers 
were  probably  not  aware  that  they  were  only  repeating 
the  language  of  Bayle,  Himie,  Helvetius,  and  many 
other  modern  authors  of  the  same  description,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  cover  their  attacks  upon  those 
essential  principles  on  which  all  religion  is  founded^ 
under  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  interests  of  Revelation. 
It  was  not  thus,  I  recollected,  that  Cudworth,  and  Bar- 
row, and  Locke,  and  Clarke,  and  Butler  reasoned  on 
^the  subject ;  nor  those  enlightened  writers  of  a  later 
date,  who  have  consecrated  their  learning  and  talents 
to  the  further  illustration  of  the  same  argument    "  He," 
says  Locke,  who  has  forcibly  and  concisely  expressed 
their  common  sentiments,  "  He  that  takes  away  Reason 
to  make  way  for  Revelation  puts  out  the  light  of  both, 
and  does  much  the  same  as  if  we  would  persuade  a  man 
to  put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  light  of  an 
invisible  star  by  a  telescope."  * 

This  passage  from  Locke  brought  to  my  recollection 
the  memorable  words  of  Melancthon,  so  remarkably 
distinguished  from  most  of  our  other  Reformers  by  the 
mildness  of  his  temper  and  the  liberality  of  his  opinions : 
"  Wherefore  our  decision  is  this ;  that  those  precepts 
which  learned  men  have  committed  to  writing,  transcrib- 
ing them  from  the  common  reason  and  common  feelings 

*  Essay  on  the  Human  Undentanding,  Book  iv.  chap.  19,  §  4. 
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jhumaD  nature,  are  to  be  accounted  as  not  less  divine 
bn  those  contained  in  the  tables  given  to  Moses  ;  and 
1st  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of  our  Maker  to  su- 
'  rersede,  by  a  law  graven  upon  stone,  that  which  is  writ- 
31  with  his  own  finger  on  the  table  of  the  heart/' 
Strongly  impressed  with  these  ideas,  I  published  for 
jr  use  of  my  students,  in  November .1793,  a  small  Manu- 
iunder  the  title  of  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  which 
lilierwards  used  as  a  text  book  as  long  as  I  continued  to 
ere  lectures  in  the  University.  The  second  part  of  this 
Ha&aal  contains  the  same  principles,  expressed  nearly 
I  the  same  words,  with  the  present  publication,  in  which 
^ese  principles  are  much  more  fully  expanded,  illus- 
trated, and  defended. 

ilj  attention  was  thus  imperatively  called  to  this  part 
i  my  course  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  other,  by 
lie  aspect  of  the  times  when  I  entered  upon  the  duties 
limy  office  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  And  it 
r>es  me  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  believe,  that,  in  conse- 
.^leQce  of  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
ifflOQg  all  ranks  of  people,  such  discussions  are  now 
become  much  less  necessary  than  they  seemed  to  me 
:obe  at  that  period.  In  this  belief  I  am  confirmed  by 
lie  eagerness  with  which  the  "  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
fedge"  has  been  welcomed  by  that  class  of  readers  for 
wiom  it  is  more  peculiarly  intended.  In  the  admirable 
Preliminary  Treatise  on  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and 
Pleasures  of  Science,  it  is  said,  "  The  highest  of  all  our 
salifications  in  the  contemplation  of  science  remains : 
^'e  are  raised  by  it  to  an  understanding  of  the  infinite 
^dom  and  goodness  which  the  Creator  has  displayed 
ia  all  his  works.  Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direc- 
tioQ  without  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  traces  of 
design ;  and  the  skill  every  where  conspicuous,  is  cal- 
culated in  so  vast  a  proportion  of  instances  to  promote 
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the  happiness  of  living  creatures,  and  especially  of  our- 
selves, that  we  can  feel  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that, 
if  we  knew  the  whole  scheme  of  Providence,    every 
part  would  be  in  harmony  with  a  plan  of  absolute  be- 
nevolence." *    The  same  tone  has  been  caught  wher- 
ever the  subject  admitted  of  it  by  the  authors   of  the 
subsequent  numbers.    It  is  not  often  (if  ever)  that  those 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education 
have  been  thus  addressed ;  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  laboring  classes  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  means  of  instruction  is  the  best  proof  how  congeni- 
al its  spirit  is  to  their  plain  good  sense  and  unperverted 
feelings ;  and  how  well  founded  is  the  saying  of  Cicero, 
that  "  the  natural  food  of  our  minds  is  the  study  and 
contemplation  of  Nature."  f 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Preface  without  expressing 
the  satisfaction  I  have  felt  in  observing  among  the  more 
liberal  writers  in  France  a  reviving  taste  for  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Human  Mind.  To  this  no  one  has  contribu- 
ted more  than  M.  Victor  Cousin,  so  well  known,  and  so 
honorably  distinguished,  as  the  object  of  Jesuitical  per- 
secution ;  a  persecution  which  appears  to  have  followed 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  To  him  the 
learned  world  is  indebted  not  only  for  his  own  very 
valuable  writings,  but  for  a  French  translation,  accom- 
panied with  notes,  of  the  whole  works  of  Plato  ;  for  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Proclus,  the  Platonic  Philoso- 
pher, from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris ;  J 
and,  last  of  all,  for  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Descartes, — a  most  important  publication  in  the  present 

•  Page  47. 

t  <*  Est  animonim  ingenioramque  nostronim  naturale  quoddam  quasi  pabulum  con- 
aideratio  contemplatioque  naturs."    jiead.  Quasi.  L.  iv.  41. 

X  Procli  Philosophi  Platouici  Opera,  e  codd.  MSS.  Biblioth.  Reg.  Parisiensis,  torn 
piimum  edidit,  versione  Latina  et  CommeDtariis  illustravit  Victor  Cousin,  Professor 
PhUosophin  in  Acad.  Paiisiensi. 
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State  of  science  in  France.     M.  Rdyer  Collard,  whose 
great  talents  have  long  been  zealously  devoted  to  the 
same  pursuits,  has,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  a  translation   of  Dr. 
Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, — a 
.^port  to  which  I  give  the  more  credit,  from  the  ac- 
count of  his  previous  studies  given  by  a  most  respecta- 
ble writer,   M.  Jouffroy,  in  a  work  which  appeared  at 
Paris  in   1826.     "Trahie  par  ses  consequences  et  par 
sapropre  mfethode,  la  philosophic  de  Condillac  fut  mise 
en  question  par  un  certain  nombre  d'esprits  distingu6s, 
et  enfin  soumise  k  une  discussion  pubUque  par  M.  Roy- 
ei  CoUard.     Dans  les  trois  annees  de  son  enseignement, 
ce  savant  Professeur,  qui  n'est  plus  pour  la  France 
qtfun  grand  Citoyen,  demontra,  contre  la  doctrine  de 
Condillac,  ce  que  Reid  avoit  demontr6  contre  celle  de 
Locke ;  et  en  adoptant  la  methode  experimentale  de 
?ecole  de  la  sensation,  prouVa  que  cette  6cole  avoit 
ete  infidele  k  cette  m6thode.     M.  Cousin  acheva  ce 
que  M.  Royer  CoUard  avoit  commence.     *  *  *  *  L'en- 
seignement  de  ces  deux  illustres  Professeurs  devoit  por- 
ter ses  fruits,  et  il  les  a  port6s.     Dans  Pesprit  de  ceux 
qm  out  assists  k  leurs  leqons,  il  ne  reste  pas  un  doute 
sur  la  direction  que  doivent  suivre  les  recherches  phi- 
losophiques." 

And  here  may  I  be  pardoned  for  gratifying  a  per- 
sonal feeling,  by  mentioning  the  pleasure  which  I  have 
tely  received  from  a  perusal  of  the  very  elegant  trans- 
lation by  M.  Jouffroy  of  my  Outlines  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, preceded  by  a  long  introduction  full  of  original 
^d  important  matter.  This  publication,  together  with 
4e  space  occupied  in  the  Fragmens  Philosophiques  of 
M.  Cousin  by  large  extracts  from  the  same  work,  com- 
prising nearly  the  whole  of  its  contents,  encourage  me 
in  the  hope,  that*  the  volumes  I  now  publish,  which  may 
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be  considered  as  a  Comment  on  the  Ethical  part  of  my 
Outlines,  may  perhaps  find  a  few  who  will  not  only 
read  but  study  them  with  attention  (for  a  cursory  pe- 
rusal is  altogether  useless),  in  some  other  countries  as 
well  as  my  own. 

KinneU  House,  April  16, 1828. 
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THE  ACTIVE  AND  MORAL  POWERS  OF  MAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  my  former  work  on  the  Human  Mind  I  confined 
my  attention  almost  exclusively  to  Man  considered  as 
an  inteUectual  being;  and  attempted  an  analysis  of  those 
faculties  and  powers  which  compose  that  part  of  his  na- 
ture commonly  called  his  intellect  or  his  understanding. 
It  is  by  these  faculties  that  he  acquires  his  knowledge 
of  external  obiects ;  that  he  investigates  truth  in  the  ' 
sciences  ;  that  he  combines  means  in  order  to  attain  the 
ends  he  has  in  view  ;  and  that  he  imparts  to  his  fellow 
creatures  the  acquisitions  he  has  made.  A  being  might, 
I  think,  be  conceived,  possessed  of  these  principles  with- 
out any  of  the  active  propensities  belonging  to  our  spe- 
cies, at  least  without  any  of  them  but  the  principle  of 
curiosity ; — a  being  formed  only  for  speculation,  with- 
out any  determination  to  the  pursuit  of  particular  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  whose  whole  happiness  consisted  in 
intellectual  gratifications. 

But  although  such  a  being  might  perhaps  be  con- 
ceived to  exist,  and  although,  in  studying  our  internal 
frame,  it  be  convenient  to  treat  of  our  intellectual  pow- 
ers apart  from  our  active  propensities,  yet,  m  fact,  the 
two  are  very  intimately,  and  indeed  inseparably,  con- 
nected in  aU  our  mental  operations.  I  already  hinted, 
that,  even  in  our  speculative  inquiries,  the  principle  of 
curiosity  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  exertion  we 
make ;  and  it  is  still  more  obvious  that  a  combination  of 
means  to  accomplish  particular  ends  presupposes  some 
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determination  of  our  nature,  which  makes  the  attainment 
of  these  ends  desirable.  Our  J^'^tive  propensities,  there- 
fore, are  the  motives  which  induce  lis  to  exert  our  in- 
tellectual powers  ;  and  our  irtellectual  powers  are  the 
instruments  by  whica  we  attain  the  ends  recommended 
to  us  by  our  active  propensities : 

''  Reaaon  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale." 

It  will  afterwards  appear,  that  our  active  propensities 
are  not  only  necessary  to  produce  our  intellectual  exer- 
tions, but  that  the  state  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
'  strength  of  their  propensities,  and  on  the  particular  pro- 
pensities which  are  predominant  in  the  temper  of  their 
minds.  A  man  of  strong  philosophical  curiosity  is  Ukely 
to  possess  a  much  more  cultivated  and  inventive  under- 
standing than  another  of  equal  natural  capacity,  desti- 
tute of  the  same  stimulus.  In  like  manner,  the  love  of 
fame,  or  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  may  compensate  for 
original  defects,  or  may  lay  the  foundation  of  uncommon 
attainments.  The  intellectual  powers,  too,  may  be  va- 
riously modified  by  the  habits  arising  from  avarice,  from 
the  animal  appetites,  from  a..ibition,  or  fropi  the  be- 
nevolent affections  ;  insomuch  that  the  moral  principles 
of  the  miser,  of  the  elegant  voluptuary,  of  the  political 
intriguer,  and  of  the  philanthropist,  are  not,  perhaps, 
more  dissimilar  than  the  acquired  capacities  of  their  un- 
derstandings, and  the  species  of  information  with  which 
their  memories  are  stored.  Among  the  various  external 
indications  of  character,  few  circumstances  will  be  found 
to  throw  more  light  on  the  ruUng  passions  of  individuals 
than  the  habitual  direction  of  their  studies,  and  the  na- 
ture of  those  accomplishments  which  they  have  been 
ambitious  to  attain. 

When  Montaigne  complains  of  "  the  difficulty  he  ex- 
perienced in  remembering  the  names  of  his  servants ; 
of  his  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the  French  coins  which 
he  was  daily  handling  ;  and  of  his  inability  to  distinguish 
the  different  kinds  of  grain  from  each  other,  both  in  the 
earth  and  in  the  granary ; ''  *  his  observations,  instead 
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of  proving  the  point  which  he  supposed  them  to  estab- 
lish, (an  originaJ  and  incurable  defect  in  his  faculty  of 
memory)  only  afford  an  illustration  of  the  little  interest 
he  took  in  things  external,  and  of  the  preternatural  and 
distempered  engrossment  of  his  thoughts  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  internal  world.  To  this  peculiarity  in 
his  turn  of  mind  he  has  himself  alluded,  when  he  says, 
"  I  study  myself  more  than  any  other  subject :  This  is 
my  metaphysic  ;  this  ,my  natural  philosophy."  A  per- 
son well  acquainted  with  the  pecuharities  of  Montaigne's 
memory,  might,  I  think,  oli  comparing  them  with  the 
general  superiority  of  his  mental  powers,  have  antici- 
pated him  in  this  specification  of  the  study  which  almost 
exclusively  occupied  his  attention.* 

Helvetius  in  his  book  de  PEsprit,  (a  work  which, 
among  many  paradoxical  and  some  very  pernicious 
opinions,  contains  a  number  of  acute  and  lively  obser- 
vations) has  prosecuted  with  considerable  success,  this 
last  view  of  Human  Nature,  and  has  collected  a  variety 
of  amusing  facts  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  pas- 
sions on  the  intellectual  powers.  "  It  is  the  passions," 
he  observes,  "  that  rouse  the  soul  from  its  natural  ten- 
dency to  rest,  and  surmount  the  vis  inertcB  to  which  it 
is  always  inclined  to  yield ;  and  it  is  the  strong  passions 
alone  that  prompt  men  to  the  execution  of  those  heroic 
actions,  and  give  birth  to  those  sublime  ideas  which 
command  the  admiration  of  ages. 

"  It  is  the  strength  of  passion  alone  that  can  enable 
men  to  defy  dangers,  pain,  and  death. 

"  It  is  the  passions,  too,  which,  by  keeping  up  a  per- 
petual fermentation  in  our  minds,  fertilize  the  same  ideas, 
which,  in  more  phlegmatic  temperaments,  are  barren, 
and  resemble  seed  scattered  on  a  rock. 


*  The  following  remarks  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Jortin  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  those  whose  taste  leads  them  to  the  observation  and  study  of 
character. 

"  From  the  complexion  of  those  anecdotes  which  a  man  collects  from  others,  or 
yrbich  he  forms  by  his  own- pen,  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  conjectured  what 
maimer  of  man  he  was. 

**  The  human  being  is  mightily  given  to  assimilation,  and,  from  the  stories  wMch 
any  one  relates  with  spirit,  irom  the  general  tenor  of  his  conversation,  and  from  the 
hooks  or  associates  to  which  he  most  addicts  his  attention,  the  inference  cannot  be 
far  distant  as  to  the  texture  of  his  mind,  the  vein  of  his  wit,  or,  may  we  add,  the 
njfing  passion  of  his  heart."— /orttn's  Tracts,  Vol.  I.  p.  445. 
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**  It  is  the  passions  which,  having  strongly  fixed  our 
attention  on  the  object  of  our  desire,  lead  us  to  view  it 
under  aspects  unknown  to  other  men ;  and  which,  con- 
sequently, prompt  heroes  to  plan  and  execute  those 
hardy  enterprises  which  must  always  appear  ridiculous 
to  the  multitude  till  the  sagacity  of  their  authors  has 
been  evinced  by  success."  * 

To  this  passage,  which  is,  I  think,  just  in  the  main^  I 
have  only  to  object,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  word  passiouy  it  is  apt  to  suggest  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  author's  meanmg.  It  is  plain  that  he 
uses  it  to  denote  our  active  principles  in  general ;  and, 
in  this  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  doctrine  is 
well  founded ;  inasmuch  as,  without  such  principles  as 
curiosity,  the  love  of  fame,  ambition,  avarice,  or  the  love 
of  mankind,  our  intellectual  capacities  would  for  ever 
remain  steril  and  useless.  But  it  is  not  in  this  sense 
that  the  VfOrd  passion  is  most  commonly  employed.  In 
its  ordinaiy  acceptation  it  denotes  those  animal  impulses 
which,  although  they  may  sometimes  prompt  to  intel- 
lectual exertion,  are  certainly  on  the  whole  unfavorable 
to  intellectual  improvement.  Helvetius  himself  has  not 
always  attended  to  this  ambiguity  of  language;  and 
hence  may  be  traced  many  of  the  paradoxes  and  errors 
of  his  philosophy. 

To  these  slight  remarks  it  may  not  be  useless  to  sub- 
join an  observation  of  La  Rochefoucald,  which  is  equally 
refined  and  just ;  and  which,  in  its  practical  tendency, 
calls  the  attention  to  a  source  of  danger  in  a  quarter 
where  it  is  too  seldom  apprehended.  "  It  is  a  mistake 
to  believe  that  none  but  the  violent  passions,  such  as 
ambition  and  love,  are  able  to  triumph  over  the  other 
active  principles.  Laziness,  as  languid  as  it  is,  often 
gets  the  mastery  of  them  all ;  overrules  all  the  designs 
and  actions  of  life,  and  insensibly  consumes  and  de- 
stroys both  passions  and  virtues." 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  appears,  that,  in 
accounting  for  the  diversities  of  genius  and  of  intellec- 
tual character  among  men,  important  lights  may  be  de- 

*  De  TEsprit,  Discoure  iii.  Chap.  vi. 
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ij?ed  iram  an  examination  of  their  active  propensities- 
It  is  of  more  consequence  for  me,  however,  to  remark 
at  present  the  intimate  relation  which  an  analysis  of 
these  propensities  bears  to  the  theory  of  morals,  and  its 
pfactical  connexion  with  om*  opinions  on  the  duties  and 
the  happiness  of  human  life.  Indeed  it  is  in  this  way 
alone  that  the  light  of  nature  enables  us  to  form  any 
reasonable  conclusions  concerning  the  ends  and  destina- 
tion of  our  being,  and  the  purposes  for  which  we  were 
sent  into  the  world:  Quid  sumus,  et  quidnam  victitri 
gignmur^^  It  forms,  therefore,  a  necessary  introduction 
to  the  science  of  ethics,  or  rather  is  the  foundation  on 
which  that  science  rests. 

In  prosecuting  our  inquiries  into  the  Active  and  the 
Moral  Powers  of  Man,  I  propose,  ^fsf,  to  attempt  a  clas- 
sification and  analysis  of  the  most  important  principles 
belonging  to  this  part  of  our  constitution  ;  and,  secondly^ 
to  treat  of  the  various  branches  of  our  duty.  Under  the 
former  of  these  heads,  my  principal  aim  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  essential  distinction  between  those  active  prin- 
ciples which  originate  in  man's  rational  nature,  and 
those  which  urge  him,  by  a  blind  and  instinctive  im- 
pulse, to  their  respective  objects. 

In  general,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  word 
Qction  is  properly  applied  to  those  exertions  which  are 
consequent  on  volition,  whether  the  exertion  be  made 
on  external  objects,  or  be  confined  to  our  mental  opera- 
ticms.  Thus,  we  say  the  mind  is  active  when  engaged 
in  study.  In  ordinary  discourse,  indeed,  we  are  apt  to 
confound  together  action  and  motion.  As  the  opera- 
tions in  the  minds  of  other  men  escape  our  notice,  we 
can  judge  of  their  activity  only  from  the  sensible  effects 
it  produces ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  apply  the  charac- 
ter of  activity  to  those  whose  bodily  activity  is  the  most 
remarkable,  and  to  distinguish  mankind  into  two  classes, 
the  active  and  the  speculative.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  word  active  is  used  in  its  most  extensive  significa^ 
tion,  as  applicable  to  every  voluntary  exertion. 

*  Perriiub  Sat*  ili.  1.  67. 
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According  to  the  definition  now  given  of  the  word 
action,  the  primary  sources  of  our  activity  are  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  acts  of  the  will  originate.  Of 
these  there  are  some  which  make  a  part  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  which,  on  that  account,  are  called  Active 
Principles.  Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  appetite  which 
unites  the  sexes,  curiosity,  ambition,  pity,  resentment. 
These  active  principles  are  also  called  powers  of  the 
will,  because,  by  stimulating  us  in  various  ways  to  ac- 
tion, they  afford  exercise  to  our  sense  of  duty  and  our 
other  rational  principles  of  action,  and  give  occasion  to 
our  voluntary  determinations  as  free  agents. 

The  study  of  this  part  of  our  constitution,  although 
it  may  at  first  view  seem  to  lie  more  open  to  our  ex- 
amination than  the  pov/ers  of  the  understanding,  is  at- 
tended with  some  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself.  For  this, 
various  reasons  may  be  assigned  ;  among  which  there 
are  two  that  seem  principally  to  claim  our  attention : 
1.  When  we  wish  to  examine  the  nature  of  any  of  our 
intellectual  principles  we  can  at  all  times  subject  the 
faculty  in  question  to  the  scrutiny  of  reflection  ;  and  can 
institute  whatever  experiments  with  respect  to  it  may 
be  necessary  for  ascertaining  its  general  laws.  It  is 
characteristical  of  all  our  operations,  purely  intellectual, 
to  leave  the  mind  cool  and  undisturbed,  so  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculties  concerned  in  them  does  not  pre- 
vent us  from  an  analytical  investigation  of  their  theory. 
The  case  is  very  different  with  our  active  powers,  par- 
ticularly with  those  which,  from  their  violence  and  im- 
petuosity, have  the  greatest  influence  on  human  happi- 
ness. When  we  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  power, 
or,  in  plainer  language,  when  we  are  hurried  by  passion 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  end,  we  feel  no  inclination 
to  speculate  concerning  the  mental  phenomena.  When 
the  tumult  subsides,  and  our  curiosity  is  awakened  con- 
cerning the  past,  the  moment  for  observation  and  ex- 
periment is  lost,  and  we  are  obliged  to  search  for  our 
facts  in  an  imperfect  recollection  of  what  was  viewed, 
even  in  the  first  instance,  through  the  most  troubled  and 
deceitful  of  all  media. 

Something  connected  with  this  is  the  following  re- 
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mark  of  Mr.  Hume :  "  Moral  philosophy  has  this  pecu- 
liar disadvantage,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  natural, 
that,  in  collecting  its  experiments,  it  cannot  make  them 
purposely,  with  premeditation,  and  after  such  a  manner 
as  to  satisfy  itself  concerning  every  particular  difficulty 
that  may  arise.  When  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  ef- 
fects of  one  body  upon  another  in  any  situation,  I  need 
only  put  them  in  that  situation,  and  observe  what  re- 
sults from  it.  But  should  I  endeavour  to.  clear  up,  after 
the  same  manner,  any  doubts  in  moral  philosophy,  by 
placing  myself  in  tie  same  case  with  that  which  I  con- 
sider, 'tis  evident,  that  this  reflection  and  premeditation 
would  so  disturb  the  operation  of  my  natural  principles, 
as  must  render  it  impossible  to  form  any  just  conclusion 
from  the  phenomenon.  We  must  therefore  glean  up 
our  experiments  in  this  science  from  a  cautious  observa- 
tion of  human  life,  and  take  them  as  they  appear  in  the 
common  course  of  the  world,  by  men's  behaviour  in 
company,  in  affairs,  and  in  their  pleasures.''  * 

2.  Another  circumstance  which  adds  much  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  this  branch  of  study,  is  the  great  variety  of 
our  active  principles,  and  the  endless  diversity  of  their 
combinations  in  the  character  of  men.  The  same  action 
may  proceed  from  very  different,  and  even  opposite  mo- 
tives in  the  case  of  two  individuals,  and  even  in  the 
same  individual  on  different  occasions ;— or,  an  action 
which  in  one  man  proceeds  from  a  single  motive,  may, 
in  another,  proceed  from  a  number  of  motives  conspiring 
together  and  modifying  each  other's  effects.  The  phi- 
losophers who  have  speculated  on  this  subject,  have  in 
general  been  misled  by  an  excessive  love  of  simplicity, 
and  have  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  from  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  data.  Overlooking  the  real 
complication  of  our  active  principles,  they  have  some- 
times fixed  on  a  single  one,  (good  or  bad,  according  as 
they  were  disposed  to  think  well  or  ill  of  human  nature) 
and  have  deduced  from  it  a  plausible  explanation  of  all 
the  varieties  of  human  character  and  conduct. 

Our  inquiries  on  this  subject  must  be  conducted  in 
one  of  two  ways,  either  by  stud3ring  the  characters  of 

*  Tieatise  of  Human  Nature,  Vol.  L  pp.  9, 10,  Ist  edition. 
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Other  men,  or  by  studying  our  own.  In  the  former  way, 
we  may  undoubtedly  collect  many  useful  hints,  and 
many  facts  to  confirm  or  to  limit  our  conclusions  ;  but 
the  conjectures  we  form  concerning  the  motives  of  oth- 
ers are  liable  to  so  much  uncertainty,  that  it  is  chiefly 
by  attending  to  what  passes  in  our  own  minds  that  we 
can  reasonably  hope  to  ascertain  the  general  laws  of  our 
constitution  as  active  and  moral  beings. 

Even  this  plan  of  study,  however,  as  I  already  hinted, 
requires  uncommon  perseverance,  and  still  noiore  un- 
common candor.  The  difficultv  is  great  of  attending  to 
any  of  the  operations  of  the  mmd ;  but  this  difficulty  is 
much  increased  in  those  cases  in  which  we  are  led  by 
vanity  or  timidity  to  fancy  that  we  have  an  interest  in 
concealing  the  truth  from  our  own  knowledge. 

Most  men,  perhaps,  are  disposed,  in  consequence  of 
these  and  some  other  causes,  to  believe  themselves  bet- 
ter than  they  really  are  ;  and  a  few,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect,  go  into  the  opposite  extreme,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  false  systems  of  philosophy  or  religion,  or  from 
the  gloomy  views  inspired  by  a  morbid  melancholy. 

When  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  endless 
metaphysical  disputes  on  the  subject  of  the  will,  and  of 
man's  free  agency,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the 
field  of  inquiry  upon  which  we  are  now  to  enter 
abounds  with  questions  not  less  curious  and  intricate 
than  any  of  those  which  have  been  hitherto  under  our 
review.  In  point  of  practical  importance  some  of  them 
will  be  found  in  a  still  higher  degree  entitled  to  our  at- 
tention. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject,  I  shall  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  technical  divisions  and  classifi- 
cations, and  shall  content  myself  with  the  following 
enumeration  of  our  Active  Principles,  which  I  hope  will 
be  found  sufficiently  distinct  and  comprehensive  for  our 
purposes. 

1.  Appetites. 

2.  Desires. 

3.  Affections. 

4.  Self-love. 

6.  The  Moral  faculty. 
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The  three  first  may  be  distinguished  (for  a  reason 
which  will  afterwards  appear)  by  the  title  of  Instinctive 
or  Implanted  Propensities  ;  the  two  last  by  the  title  of 
Ratiandl  and  Governing  Principles  of  Action.^ 

*  In  the  mbove  enameiation  I  have  departed  widely  from  Dr.  Reid's  laoguace. 
(See  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,  Essay  8d,  Parts  1st,  2d,  and  3d.)  This 
gieat  philosopher,  with  whom  I  am  always  unwilling  to  difTer,  refers  our  active 
pfiodples  to  three  classes,  the  Mechanical,  the  Animal,  and  the  Rational ;  using  all 
these  three  words  with  what  I  think  a  very  exceptionable  latitude.  My  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  use  he  makes  of  the  words  animal  and  rational  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  On  this  occasion  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  word  mechanical  (under 
which  he  comprehends  our  instinct  and  habits)  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  properly 
appSed  to  any  of  our  active^principles.  It  is  indeed  used,  in  this  itistance,  merely 
as  a  term  of  distinction ;  but  it  seems  to  imply  some  theory  concerning  the  nature 
of  (he  principles  comprehended  under  it,  and  is  apt  to  suggest  incorrect  notions  on 
die  subject.  If  I  had  been  disposed  to  examine  this  part  of  our  constitution  with  all 
the  minute  accuracy  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  I  should  have  preferred  the  following 
amneement  to  that  which  I  have  adopted,  as  well  as  to  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Reid. 
1.  Of  our  or^ginoi  principles  of  action.  2.  Of  our  acqt»red  principles  of  action. 
The  original  principles  of  action  may  be  subdivided  into  the  aninuU  and  the  ra-' 
tional;  to  th«  former  of  which  classes  our  instincts  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  re- 
fened  as  well  as  our  appetites.  In  Dr.  Reid's  arrangement,  nothine  appears  more 
unaccountable,  if  not  capricious,  than  to  call  our  appetites  ammoTprmciples,  be- 
came they  are  common  to  man  and  to  the  brutes ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  dis- 
tiD«uish  our  instincts  by  the  title  of  meehaniecU  ; — when,  of  all  our  active  propen- 
sities, there  aie  none  in  which  the  nature  of  man  bears  so  strong  an  analogy  to  that 
of  the  lower  unimalw  as  in  these  instinctive  impulses.  Indeed,  it  is  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  brutes  that  the  word  instinct  is  transferred  to  that  of  man  by  a  sort  of 
figure  or  metaphor. 

Our  acquired  piinciples  of  action  comprehend  aU  those  propensities  to  act  which 
ve  acquire  from  habit.  Such  are  our  artificial  appetites  and  artificial  desires,  and 
the  various  factitious  motives  of  human  conduct  generated  by  association  and  fashion. 
At  present,  it  being  useless  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  I  have  in  view  to  attempt 
so  comprehensive  and  detailed  an  examination  of  the  subject,  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  ^e  jKoneral  enmneration  already  mentioned.  As  our  appetites,  our  desires, 
and  our  affections,  whether  original  or  acquired,  stand  in  the  same  common  relation 
to  the  Moral  Facidty,  (the  illustration  of  which  is  the  chief  object  of  this  volume,) 
I  pmposely  avoid  those  slighter  and  less  important  subdivisions  which  might  be 
thoof^t  to  savour  unnecessuily  of  scholastic  subtilty. 


VOL.    V. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

OF  OUR  INSTINCTIVE   PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

OP  OUR  APPETITES. 

This  class  of  our  Active  Principles  is  distinguished 
by  the  following  circumstances. 

1.  They  take  their  rise  from  the  body,  and  are  com- 
mon to  us  with  the  brutes. 

2.  They  are  not  constant  but  occasional. 

3.  They  are  accompanied  with  an  uneasy  sensation, 
which  is  strong  or  weak  in  proportion  to  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  appetite. 

Our  appetites  are  three  in  number,  hunger,  thirst,  and 
the  appetite  of  sex.  Of  these,  two  were  intended  for 
the  preservation  of  the  individual;  the  third  for  the 
continuation  of  the  species ;  and  without  them  reason 
would  have  been  insufficient  for  these  important  purpo- 
ses. Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  appetite  of  hunger 
had  been  no  part  of  our  constitution,  reason  and  expe- 
rience might  have  satisfied  us  of  the  necessity  of  food 
to  our  preservation  ;  but  how  should  we  have  been  able, 
without  an  implanted  principle,  to  ascertain,  according 
to  the  varying  state  of  our  animal  economy,  the  proper 
seasons  for  eating,  or  the  quantity  of  food  that  is  salutary 
to  the  body  ?  The  lower  animals  not  only  receive  this 
information  from  nature,  but  are,  moreover,  directed  by 
instinct  to  the  pai'ticular  sort  of  food  that  is  proper  for 
them  to  use  in  health  and  in  sickness.  The  senses  of 
taste  and  smell,  in  the  savage  state  of  our  species,  are 
subservient,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Our  appetites  can,  with  no  propriety,  be  called  selfishy 
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for  they  are  directed  to  their  respective  objects  as  ulti- 
mate ends,  and  they  must  all  have  operated,  in  the  first 
mtanccj  prior  to  any  experience  of  the  pleasure  arising 
from  their  gratification.  After  this  experience,  indeed, 
the  desire  of  enjoyment  will  naturally  come  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  appetite ;  and  it  may  sometimes  lead  us 
to  stimulate  or  provoke  the  appetite  with  a  view  to 
the  pleasure  which  is  to  result  from  indulging  it.  Im- 
agination, too,  and  the  association  of  ideas,  together  with 
th^  sociaJ  affections,  and  sometimes  the  moral  faculty, 
lend  their  aid,  and  all  conspire  together  in  forming  a 
complex  passion,  in  which  the  animal  appetite  is  only 
one  ingredient  In  proportion  as  this  passion  is  gratifi- 
ed, its  influence  over  the  conduct  becomes  the  more 
irresistible,  (for  all  the  actioe  determinations  of  our  na- 
ture are  strengthened  by  habit)  till  at  last  we  struggle 
in  vain  against  its  tyranny.  A  man  so  enslaved  by  bis 
animal  appetites  exhibits  humanity  in  one  of  its  most 
miserable  and  contemptible  forms. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  misery  of  such  a  state, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  remark,  that,  while  habit 
strengthens  all  our  active  determinations,  it  diminishes 
the  liveliness  of  our  passive  impressions; — a  remarkable 
instance  of  which  occurs  in  the  effects  produced  by  an 
immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  confirms  the  active  habit  of  intemperance, 
deadens  and  destroys  the  sensibility  of  the  palate.  In 
consequence  of  this  law  of  our  nature  the  evils  of  ex- 
cessive indulgence  are  doubled,  inasmuch  as  our  sensi- 
bility to  pleasure  decays  in  proportion  as  the  cravings 
of  appetite  increase. 

In  general,  it  will  be  found,  that,  wherever  we  attempt 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  enjoyment  beyond,  the  limits 
prescribed  by  nature,  we  frustrate  our  own  purpose. 

A  man  so  enslaved  by  his  appetitesrmay  undoubtedly, 
in  one  sense,  be  called  selfish;  for^  as  he  must  neces- 
sarily neglect  the  duties  he  owes  to  others,  he  may  be 
presumed  to  be  deficient  in  the  benevolent  affections. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  actuated  by 
an  inordinate  self-hvej  (meaning  by  that  word  an  ex- 
cessive regard  for  his  own  happiness)  for  he  sacrifices 
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to  the  meanest  gratifications  all  the  noblest  pleasures 
of  which  he  is  susceptible,  and  sacrifices  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment  the  permanent  enjoyments  of  health, 
reputation,  and  conscience.  This  is  true  even  when 
the  desire  of  gratification  is  combined  with  the  original 
appetite ;  for  no  two  principles  can  be  more  widely  at 
variance  than  the  desire  of  gratification  and  the  desire 
of  happiness. 

Of  the  errors  introduced  into  morals,  in  consequence 
of  the  vague  use  of  the  words  selfishness  and  self-lave^ 
I  shall  afterwards  take  notice.  What  I  wish  chiefly  to 
remark  at  present  is,  that  in  no  sense  of  these  words 
can  we  refer  to  them  the  origin  of  our  animal  appetites  ; 
and  that  the  active  propensities  comprehended  under 
this  title  are  ultimate  facts  in  the  human  constitution. 

Besides  our  natural  appetites  we  have  many  acquired 
ones.  Such  are  our  appetite  for  tobacco,  for  opium, 
and  for  other  intoxicating  drugs.  In  general,  every 
thing  that  stimulates  the  nervous  system  produces  a 
subsequent  languor,  which  gives  rise  to  a  desire  of  rep- 
etition. 

The  universality  of  this  appetite  for  intoxicating  drugs 
is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  our  species.  "  It 
seems,**  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover  some 
composition  of  an  intoxicating  quality;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  nation  so  rude,  or  so  destitute  of  invention, 
as  not  to  have  succeeded  in  this  fatal  research.  The 
most  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  attain  this  art ;  and  even  those  who 
are  so  deficient  in  knowledge  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating  strength  to 
liquors  by  fermentation  can  accomplish  the  same  end 
by  other  mean^.  The  people  of  the  islands  of  North 
America  and  of  California  used  for  this  purpose  the 
smoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a  certain  instru- 
ment into  the  nostrils,  the  fumes  of  which  ascend* 
ing  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all  the  transports  and  frenzy 
of  intoxication.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  new  world 
the  natives  possessed  the  art  of  extracting  an  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  from  Maize,  or  the  Manioc  root,  the  same 
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substances  which  they  convert  into  bread.  The  opera- 
tion by  which  they  aflFect  this  nearly  resembles  the 
common  one  of  brewing,  but  with  this  difference,  that, 
instead  of  yest,  they  use  a  nauseous  infusion  of  maize 
or  manioc  chewed  by  their  women.  The  saliva  excites 
a  vigorous  fermentation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor 
becomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  is  not  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  and,  when  swallowed  in  large  quantities,  is  of  an 
inebriating  quality.  This  is  the  general  beverage  of  the 
Americans,  which  they  distinguish  by  different  names, 
and  for  which  they  feel  such  a  violent  and  insatiable 
desire^as  it  is  not  easy  either  to  conceive  or  describe."* 

Many  striking  confirmations  of  this  remark  occur  in 
the  voyages  of  Cook  and  of  later  navigators. 

Our  occasional  propensities  to  action  and  to  repose 
are,  in  many  respects,  analogous  to  our  appetites.  They 
have  indeed  all  the  three  characteristics  of  our  appetites 
already  mentioned.  They  are  common,  too,  to  man 
and  to  the  lower  animals,  and  they  operate,  in  our  own 
species,  in  the  most  infant  state  of  the  individual.  In 
general,  every  animal  we  know  is  prompted  by  an  in- 
stinctive impulse  to  take  that  degree  of  exercise  which 
is  salutaiy  to  the  body,  and  is  prevented  from  passing 
the  bounds  of  moderation  by  that  languor  and  desire  of 
repose  which  are  the  consequences  of  continued  exer- 
tion. 

There  is  something  also  very  similar  to  this  with 
respect  to  the  mind.  We  are  impelled  by  nature  to  the 
exercise  of  its  different  faculties,  and  we  are  warned, 
when  we  are  in  danger  of  overstraining  them,  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  fatigue.  After  we  are  exhausted  by  a 
long  course  of  application  to  business,  how  delightful 
are  the  first  moments  of  indolence  and  repose  !  0  che 
beUa  cosa  di  far  niente  I  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  no 
inducement  shall  again  lead  us  to  engage  in  the  bustle 
of  the  world :  but,  after  a  short  respite  from  our  labors, 
our  intellectual  vigor  returns  ;  the  mind  rouses  from  its 
lethargy  "  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep,"  and  we  feel  our- 
selves urged  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  return  to  our 
duties  as  members  of  society. 


*  Hifltory  of  America,  Vol.  I  (».  896»  4to  Edition. 
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The  active  principles  already  mentioned  are  com- 
mon to  man  and  to  the  brutes.  But  besides  these 
the  latter  have  some  instinctive  impulses  of  which  I  do 
not  know  that  there  are  any  traces  to  be  found  in  the 
humap  race.  Such  are  those  antipathies  which  they 
discover  against  the  natural  enemies  of  their  respective 
tribes.  It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  their  existence  is 
guarded  entirely  by  their  appetites  and  antipathies  ;  for 
the  desire  of  self-preservation  implies  a  degree  of  reason 
and  reflection  wnich  they  do  not  appear  to  possess. 
Even  in  the  case  of  man  this  desire  is  probably  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience  of  the  pleasures  which  life  af- 
fords ;  and,  accordingly,  (as  Dr.  Beattie  very  finely 
remarks)  Milton  has,  with  exquisite  judgment,  represent- 
ed AdatOj  in  the  first  moments  of  his  being,  as  contem- 
plating, without  anxiety  or  regret,  the  idea  of  immediate 
annihilation. 

<<  While  thus  I  call'd  and  stray'd  I  knew  not  whither 
From  where  I  first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 
This  happj  light,  and  answer  none  retom'd, 
On  a  green  shady  bank  profuse  of  flowers 
Pensive  I  sat  me  down.    There  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soil  oppression  seiz'd 
My  drowsed  sense ;  untroubled  though  I  thought 
I  tiien  was  passing  to  my  former  state 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve ! " 
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CHAPTER   SECOND. 

^  OF  OUII   DCSIRES. 

OiTR  Desires  are  distinguished  from  our  Appetites  by 
the  following  circumstances  : — 

1.  They  do  not  take  their  rise  from  the  body. 

2.  They  do  not  operate  periodically  after  certain  inter- 
vals, nor  do  they  cease  after  the  attainment  of  a  par- 
ticular object 

The  most  remarkable  active  principles  belonging  to 
this  class  are, 

1.  The  Desire  of  Knowledge,  or  the  principle  of 
Curiosity.* 

2.  The  Desire  of  Society. 

3.  The  Desire  of  Esteem. 

4.  The  Desire  of  Power,  or  the  principle  of  Ambi- 
tion. 

5.  The  Desire  of  Superiority,  or  the  principle  of 
Emulation. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Desire  of  Knowledge. 

The  principle  of  curiosity  appears  in  children  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  is  commonly  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  intellectual  capacity  they  possess.  The  di- 
rection, too,  which  it  takes  is  regulated  by  nature  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  our  wants  and  necessities  ;  being 
confined,  in  the  first  instance,  exclusively  to  those  prop- 
erties of  material  objects,  and  those  laws  of  the  mate- 

*  I  have  already  remarked,  (see  note  p.  9,)  that  in  this  part  of  his  work  Dr.  Reid 
has  wed  some  terms  with  an  undue  latitude.  Of  this  a  rery  remaikahle  instance 
oecofs  in  die  use  he  has  made  of  the  adjectire  JSinimaL;  in  consequence  of  which 
be  has  been  led  to  rank  among  our  ontmuZ  principles  of  action  (that  is,  among  the 
acdre  principles  common  to  man  with  the  brutes)  not  only  the  desire  of  knowledge 
and  the  desire  of  esteem,  hut  pity  to  tliedistressed,  patriotism,  and  other  benerolent 
afiections. 
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rial  world,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  animal  existence.  Hence  the 
instinctive  eagerness  with  which  children  handle  and 
examine  every  thing  which  is  presented  to  them ;  an 
employment  which  we  are  commonly  apt  to  consider  as 
a  mere  exercise  of  their  animal  powers,  but  which,  if 
we  reflect  on  the  limited  province  of  sight  prior  to  ex- 
perience, and  on  the  early  period  of  life  at  which  we 
are  able  to  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  distances  and  of  the 
tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  will  appear  plainly  to  be 
the  most  useful  occupation  in  which  they  could  be  en- 
gaged, if  it  were  in  the  power  of  a  philosopher  to  have 
the  regulation  of  their  attention  from  the  hour  of  their 
birth.  In  more  advanced  years  curiosity  displays  itself 
in  one  way  or  another  in  every  individual,  and  gives  rise 
to  an  infinite  diversity  in  their  pursuits — engrossing  the 
attention  of  one  man  about  physical  causes — of  anoth- 
er about  mathematical  truths — of  a  third  about  histori- 
cal facts— of  a  fourth  about  the  objects  of  natural  histo- 
ry— of  a  fifth  about  the  transactions  of  private  femilies, 
or  about  the  politics  and  news  of  the  day. 

Whether  this  diversity  be  owing  to  natural  pre-di^o- 
sition,  or  to  early  education,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  determine,  as  upon  either  supposition,  a  preparation  is 
made  for  it  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind, 
combined  with  the  circumstances  of  our  external  situa- 
tion. Its  final  cause  is  also  sufliciently  obvious,  as  it  is 
this  which  gives  rise  in  the  case  of  individuals  to  a  Umi- 
tation  of  attention  and  study,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
all  the  advantages  which  society  derives  from  the  divi- 
sion and  subdivision  of  intellectual  labor. 

These  advantages  are  so  great  that  some  philosophers 
have  attempted  to  resolve  the  desire  of  knowledge  into 
self-love.  But  to  this  theory  the  same  objection  may 
be  stated  which  was  already  made  to  the  attempts  of 
some  philosophers  to  account,  in  a  similar  way,  for  the 
origin  of  our  appetites ;  that  all  of  these  are  active 
principles,  manifestly  directed  by  nature  to  particular 
specific  objects,  as  their  ultimate  ends ; — that,  as  the 
object  of  hunger  is  not  happiness  but  food,  so  the  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  is  not  happiness  but  knowledge.     To 
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this  analogy  Cicero  has  very  beautifully  alluded,  when 
he  calls  knowledge  the  natural  food  of  the  understand- 
ing. "  £st  animorum  ingeniorumque  nostrorum  natura* 
le  quoddam  quasi  pabulum  consideratio  contemplatioque 
naturae."  We  can  indeed  conceive  a  being  prompted 
merely  by  the  cool  desire  of  happiness  to  accumulate 
information  ;  but,  in  a  creature  like  man,  endowed  with 
a  variety  of  other  active  principles,  the  stock  of  his 
knowledge  would  probably  have  been  scanty,  unless  self- 
love  bad  been  aided  in  this  particular  by  the  principle 
of  curiosity.  « 

Although,  however,  the  desire  of  knowledge  is  not 
resolvable  into  self-love,  it  is  not  in  itself  an  object  of 
moral  approbation.  A  person  may  indeed  employ  his  in- 
tellectual powers  with  a  view  to  his  own  moral  improve- 
ment, or  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  so  far  he  acts 
from  a  laudable  principle.  But  to  prosecute  study  merely 
from  the  desire  of  knowledge  is  neither  virtuous  nor 
Ticious.  When  not  suflfered  to  interfere  with  our  duties 
it  is  morally  innocent.  The  virtue  or  vice  does  not  lie 
m  the  desire,  but  in  the  proper  or  improper  regulation 
of  it.  The  ancient  astronomer  who,  when  accused  of 
indifference  with  respect  to  public  transactions,  answer- 
ed that  his  country  was  in  the  heavens,  acted  criminally, 
inasmuch  as  he  suffered  his  desire  of  knowledge  to  in- 
terfere with  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  mankind. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  desire 
of  knowledge  (and  the  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  our  other  desires)  is  of  a  more  dignified  nature  than 
those  appetites  which  are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes. 
A  thirst  for  science  has  been  always  considered  as  a 
mark  of  a  liberal  and  elevated  mind ;  and  it  generally 
co-operates  with  the  moral  faculty  in  forming  us  to  those 
habits  of  self-government  which  enable  us  to  keep  our 
animal  appetites  in  due  subjection. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  renders  this 
desire  peculiarly  estimable,  that  it  is  always  accompa- 
nied with  a  strong  desire  to  communicate  our  knowledge 
to  others ;  insomuch,  that  it  has  been  doubted  if  the 
principle  of  curiosity  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to 
animate  the  intellectual  exertions  of  any  man  in  a  long 

VOL.  V.  3 
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course  of  persevering  study,  if  he  had  no  prospect  oi 
being  ever  able  to  impart  his  acquisitions  to  his  friends 
or  to  the  public.  "  Si  quis  in  coelum  ascendisset,''  says 
Cicero,  ^^  naturamque  mundi  et  pulchritudinem  siderum 
perspexisset,  insuavem  illam  admirationem  ei  fore,  quBd 
jucundissima  fuisset,  si  aliquem  cui  narraret  habuisset. 
Sic  natura  solitarium  nihil  amat,  semperque  ad  aliquod 
quasi  adminiculum  annititur,  quod  in  amicissimo  quoque 
dulcissimum  est.*'  *  And  to  the  same  purpose  Seneca : 
"  Nee  me  uUa  res  delectabit,  licet  eximia  sit  et  salutaris, 
quam  mihi  uni  sciturus  sun.  Si  cum  hac  exceptione  detur 
sapientia,  ut  illam  inclusam  teneam,  nee  enunciem,  rejici- 
am :  nuUius  boni,  sine  socio,  jucunda  possessio  est.''  f 

A  strong  curiosity,  properly  directed,  may  be  justly 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
philosophical  genius ;  and,  accordingly,  there  is  no  cir- 
cumstance of  greater  consequence  in  education  than  to 
keep  the  curiosity  always  awake,  and  to  turn  it  to  use- 
ful pursuits.  I  cannot  help,  therefore,  disapproving 
greatly  of  a  very  common  practice  in  this  country,  that 
of  communicating  to  children  general  and  superficial 
views  of  science  and  history  by  means  of  popular  intro- 
ductions. In  this  way  we  rob  their  future  studies  of  all 
that  interest  which  can  render  study  agreeable,  and 
reduce  the  mind  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  to  the  same 
state  of  listlessness  and  languor  as  when  we  toil  through 
the  pages  of  a  tedious  novel  after  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  final  catastrophe. 

It  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  culture  and  the 
guidance  of  this  principle  of  curiosity  if  the  different 
sciences  were  taught  as  much  as  possible  in  the  order 
of  the  analytic  rather  than  in  that  of  the  synthetic  meth- 
od ;  a  plan,  however,  which  I  readily  admit  it  is  not  so 
practicable  to  carry  into  effect  in  a  course  of  public  as 
of  private  instruction.  Such  a  mode  of  education  too 
would  be  attended  with  the  additional  advantage  of  ac- 
customing the  student  to  the  proper  method  of  investi- 
gation ;  and  thereby  preparing  him  in  due  time  to  enter 
on  the  career  of  invention  and  discovery.     Nor  is  this 

*  De  Amicitia.  t  Seneca,  £p.'6. 
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all.  It  would  impress  the  knowledge  he  thus  acquired, 
in  some  measure  by  his  own  ingenuity,  much  more 
deeply  on  his  memory  than  if  it  were  passirely  imbibed 
from  books  or  teachers ; — ^in  the  same  manner  as  the 
windings  of  a  road  make  a  more  lasting  impression  on 
the  mind,  when  we  have  once  travelled  it  alone,  and  in- 
quired out  the  way  at  every  turn,  than  if  we  had  travel- 
led along  it  an  hundred  times,  trusting  ourselves  implic* 
itiy  to  the  guidance  of  a  companion. 

I  am  happy  to  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  its  co- 
incidence with  what  has  been  excellently  remarked  on 
the  same  subject  by  Miss  Edge  worth  in  her  treatise  on 
Practical  Education ;  *  a  work  equally  distinguished  by 
good  sense  and  by  originality  of  thought.  The  passage 
I  allude  to  more  particularly  at  present  is  the  short  di- 
alogue about  the  steam  engine^  as  improved  by  Mr.  Watt. 


SECTION  II. 

The  Deeire  of  Society. 

Abstracting  from  these  affections  which  interest  us 
in  the  happiness  of  others,  and  from  all  the  advantages 
which  we  ourselves  derive  from  the  social  union,  we 
are  led  by  a  natural  and  instinctive  desire  to  associate 
with  our  species.  This  principle  is  easily  discernible  in 
the  minds  of  children  long  before  the  dawn  of  reason. 
"  Attend  only,"  says  an  intelligent  and  accurate  observer, 
"to  the  eyes,  the  features,  and  the  gestures  of  a  child 
on  the  breast  when  another  child  is  presented  to  it ; — 
hoth  instantly,  previous  to  the  possibility  of  instruction 
or  habit,  exhibit  the  most  evident  expressions  of  joy. 
Their  eyes  sparkle,  and  their  features  and  gestures  de- 
monstrate, in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  a  mutual 
attachment.  When  further  advanced,  children,  who  are 
strangers  to  each  other,  though  their  social  appetite  be 
equally  strong,  discover  a  mutual  shyness  of  approach, 
which,  however,  is  soon  conquered  by  the  more  power- 
ful bstinct  of  association."  f 

"Practical Education,  Vol.  I.  p.  692  et  seq.  4to  Edition. 
\  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  p.  416. 
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In  the  lower  animals  too  very  evident  traces  of  the 
same  instinct  appear.  In  some  of  these  we  observe  a 
species  of  union  strikingly  analogous  to  political  associa- 
tions among  men :  in  others  we  observe  occasional  unions 
among  individuals  to  accomphsh  a  particular  purpose, — 
to  repel,  for  example,  a  hostile  assault; — ^but  there  are 
also  various  tribes  which  discover  a  desire  of  society, 
and  a  pleasure  in  the  company  of  their  own  species, 
without  an  apparent  reference  to  any  further  end.  Thus 
we  frequently  see  horses,  when  confined  alone  in  an 
enclosure,  neglect  their  food  and  break  the  fences  to  join 
their  companions  in  the  contiguous  field.  Every  person 
must  have  remarked  the  spirit  and  alacrity  with  which 
this  animal  exerts  himself  on  the  road,  when  accompa- 
nied by  another  animal  of  his  own  species,  in  comparison 
of  what  he  discovers  when  travelling  alone ;  and,  with 
respect  to  oxen  and  cows,  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
even  in  the  finest  pasture  they  do  not  fatten  so  rapidly 
in  a  solitary  state  as  when  they  feed  together  in  a  herd. 

What  is  the  final  cause  of  the  associating  instinct  in 
such  animals  as  have  now  been  mentioned,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture,  unless  we  suppose  that  it  was  intended 
merely  to  augment  the  sum  of  their  enjoyments.  But 
whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  this  point,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  instinctive  determination  is  a  strong 
one,  and  that  it  produces  striking  effects  on  the  habits 
of  the  animal,  even  w^hen  external  circumstances  are 
the  most  unfavorable  to  its  operation.  Horses  and  oxen, 
for  example,  when  deprived  of  companions  of  their 
own  species,  associate  and  become  attached  to  each 
other.  The  same  thing  sometimes  happens  between 
individuals  that  belong  to  tribes  naturally  hostile ;  as 
between  dogs  and  cats,  or  between  a  cat  and  a  bird. 

If  these  facts  be  candidly  considered,  there  will  appear 
but  Httle  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  social  in- 
stinct in  our  own  species,  when  it  is  so  agreeable  to  the 
general  analogy  of  nature,  as  displayed  through  the  rest 
of  the  animal  creation.  As  this  point,  however,  has  been 
controverted  warmly  by  authors  of  eminence,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  it  with  some  attention. 

The  question  with  respect  to  the  social  or  the  solitary 
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nature  of  man  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  this,  whether 
man  has  any  disinterested  principles  which  lead  him  to 
unite  with  his  fellow  creatures  ;  or  whether  the  social 
union  be  the  result  of  prudential  views  of  self-interest, 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  his  own  insufficiency  to 
procure  the  objects  of  his  natural  desires.  Of  these  two 
opinions  Hobbes  has  maintained  the  latter,  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  establish  it  by  proving,  that  in  what  he 
calls  the  state  of  nature  every  man  is  an  enemy  to  his 
brother,  and  that  it  was  the  experience  of  the  evils 
arising  from  these  hostile  dispositions  that  induced  men 
to  unite  in  a  poUtical  society.  In  proof  of  this  he  in- 
sists on  the  terror  which  children  feel  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger ;  on  the  apprehension  which,  he  says,  a  person 
naturally  feels  when  he  hears  the  tread  of  a  foot  in  the 
dark ;  on  the  universal  invention  of  locks  and  keys ;  and 
on  various  other  circumstances  of  a  similar  nature. 

That  this  theory  of  Hobbes  is  contrary  to  the  univer- 
sal history  of  mankind  cannot  be  disputed.  Man  has 
always  been  found  in  a  social  state ;  and  there  is  reason 
eren  for  thinking,  that  the  principles  of  union  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  his  heart  operate  with  the  great- 
est force  in  those  situations  in  which  the  advantages  of 
the  social  union  are  the  smallest.  As  society  advances, 
the  relations  among  individuals  are  continually  multipli- 
ed, and  man  is  rendered  the  more  necessary  to  man : 
But  it  may  be  doubted,  if,  in  a  period  of  great  refine- 
ment, the  social  affections  be  as  warm  and  powerful  as 
when  the  species  were  wandering  in  the  forest. 

Besides,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  easy  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  Hobbes's  supposition  could  be  realized. 
Surely,  if  there  be  a  foundation  for  any  thing  laid  in  the 
constitution  of  man's  nature  it  is  for  family  union.  The 
infant  of  our  species  continues  longer  in  a  helpless  state, 
and  requires  longer  the  protecting  care  of  both  parents, 
than  the  young  of  any  other  animal.  Before  the  first 
child  is  able  to  provide  for  itself  a  second  and  a  third 
are  produced,  and  thus  the  union  of  the  sexes,  supposing 
it  at  first  to  have  been  merely  casual,  is  insensibly  con- 
finned  by  habit,  and  cemented  by  the  common  interest 
which  both  parents  take  in  their  offspring.     So  just  is 
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the  simple  and  beautiful  statement  of  the  fact  given  by 
Montesquieu,  "  That  man  is  bom  in  society,  and  there 
he  remains." 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  the  social 
union  does  not  take  its  rise  from  views  of  self-interest, 
but  that  it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  condition  of 
ms^  from  the  constitution  of  his  nature.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  before  he  b^^ns  to  reflect  he  finds  himself 
connected  with  society  by  a  thousand  ties ;  so  that,  in- 
dependently of  any  social  instinct,  prudence  would  un- 
doubtedly prevent  him  from  abandoning  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. But  still  it  is  evident  that  the  social  instinct  forms 
a  part  of  human  nature,  and  has  a  tendency  to  unite  men 
even  when  they  stand  in  no  need  of  each  other's  assist- 
ance. Were  the  case  otherwise,  prudence  and  the  so- 
cial disposition  would  be  only  different  names  for  the 
same  principle,  whereas  it  is  matter  of  common  remark, 
that  although  the  two  principles  be  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent when  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  yet  that  the 
former,  when  it  rises  to  any  excess,  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure exclusive  of  the  latter.  I  hinted  too  already,  that 
it  is  in  societies  where  individuals  are  most  independent 
of  each  other  as  to  their  animal  wants,  that  the  social 
principles  operate  with  the  greatest  force. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  subject  now  given,  the 
multiplied  wants  and  necessities  of  man  in  his  infant 
state,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the  family  union,  im- 
pose.upon  our  species,  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  con- 
dition, those  social  connexions  which  are  so  essential  to 
our  improvement  and  happiness.  And,  therefore,  i\pth- 
ing  could  be  more  unphilosophical  than  the  complaints 
which  the  ancient  Epicureans  founded  upon  this  circum- 
stance, and  which  Lucretius  has  so  pathetically  express- 
ed in  the  following  verses : 

"  Turn  porro  puer,  ut  ssevis  projectus  ab  undis 
Navita,  nudus  humi  jacet,  infans,  indigos  omni 
Vitali  auxilio,  cum  primum  in  luminis  oras 
Nixibus  ex  alvo  matris  natura  profudit : 
Vagituque  locum  lugubri  complet,  ut  squum  est, 
Cui  tantum  in  vita  restat  transire  malorum."  * 

•JUb.v.  1.228. 
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The  philosophy  of  Pope  is  in  this  respect  much  more 
pleasing  and  much  more  solid  : 

**  Heaven  formiog  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend, 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  caU, 
Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  all. 
Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere, 
Each  home-felt  joy,  that  life  inherits  here."  * 

Tb(^  considerations  now  stated  afford  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  beneficent  design  with  which  the  physical 
condition  of  man  is  adapted  to  the  principles  of  his 
moral  constitution ;  an  adaptation  so  striking,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  those  philosophers,  who  are  fond  of  sim- 
plifying the  theory  of  human  nature,  should  have  at- 
tempted to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  principles 
from  the  habits  which  our  external  circumstances  impose. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  their  attention  has 
been  misled  by  the  spirit  of  system  from  those  wonder- 
ful combinations  of  means  to  particular  ends,  which  are 
everywhere  conspicuous  in  the  universe.  It  is  not  by 
the  physical  condition  of  man  that  the  essential  princi-^ 
pies  of  his  mind  are  formed ;  but  the  one  is  fitted  to  the 
other  by  the  same  superintending  wisdom  which  adapts 
the  fin  of  the  fish  to  the  water,  and  the  wing  of  the  bird 
to  the  air,  and  which  scatters  the  seeds  of  the  vegetable 
tribes  in  those  soils  and  exposures  where  they  are  fitted 
to  vegetate.  It  is  not  the  wants  and  necessities  of  his 
animal  being  which  create  his  social  principles,  and  which 
produce  an  artificial  and  interesting  league  among  indi- 
viduals who  are  naturally  solitary  and  hostile  ;  but,  de- 
termined by  instinct  to  society,  endowed  with  innumer- 
able principles  which  have  a  reference  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  he  is  placed  by  the  condition  of  his  birth  in 
that  element,  where  alone  the  perfection  and  happiness 
of  his  nature  are  to  be  found. 

In  speaking  of  the  lower  animals,  I  before  observed, 
that  such  of  them  as  are  instinctively  social  discover  the 
secret  workings  of  nature  even  when  removed  fi^om  the 

*  See  on  thb  stibject  the  Moralists  of  Lord  Shaftesbuiy. 
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society  of  their  kind.  This  fact  amounts  in  their  case 
to  a  demonstration  of  that  mutual  adaptation  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  nature  to  each  other  which  I  have  just 
remarked.  It  demonstrates  that  the  structure  of  their 
internal  frame  is  purposely  adjusted  to  that  external  scene 
in  which  they  are  destined  to  be  placed.  As  the  lamb, 
when  it  strikes  with  its  forehead  while  yet  unarmed, 
proves  that  it  is  not  its  weapons  which  determine  its 
instincts,  but  that  it  has  preexistent  instincts  suited  to 
its  weapons,  so  when  we  see  an  animal  deprived  of  the 
sight  of  his  fellows  cUng  to  a  stranger,  or  disarm,  oy  his 
caresses,  the  rage  of  an  enemy,  we  perceive  the  work- 
ings of  a  social  instinct,  not  only  not  superinduced  by 
external  circumstances,  but  manifesting  itself  in  spite  of 
circumstances  which  are  adverse  to  its  operation.  The 
same  remark  may  be  extended  to  man.  When  in  soli- 
tude he  languishes,  and  by  making  companions  of  the 
lower  animals,  or  by  attaching  himself  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects, strives  to  fill  up  the  void  of  which  he  is  conscious. 
"  Were  I  in.  a  desert,'*  (says  an  author  who,  amid  all  his 
extravagances  and  absurdities,  sometimes  writes  hke  a 
wise  man,  and,  where  the  moral  feelings  are  at  all  con- 
cerned, never  fails  to  write  like  a  good  man) — "  Were  I 
in  a  desert,  I  would  find  out  wherewith  in  it  to  call  forth 
my  affections.  If  I  could  not  do  better,  I  would  fasten 
them  upon  some  sweet  myrtle,  or  seek  some  melancholy 
cypress  to  connect  myself  to ;  I  wpuld  court  their  shade, 
and  greet  them  kindly  for  their  protection.  I  would  cut 
my  name  upon  them,  and  swear  they  were  the  loveliest 
trees  throughout  the  desert.  If  their  leaves  withered,  I 
would  teach  myself  to  mourn,  and  when  they  rejoiced, 
I  would  rejoice  along  with  them." 

The  Count  de  Lauzun  was  confined  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  for  nine  years  in  the  Castle  of  Pignerol,  in  a 
small  room  where  no  light  could  enter  but  from  a  chink 
in  the  roof.  In  this  solitude  he  attached  himself  to  a 
spider,  and  contrived  for  some  time  to  amuse  himself 
with  attempting  to  tame  it,  with  catching  flies  for  its 
support,  and  with  superintending  the  progress  of  its 
web.  The  jailor  discovered  his  amusement,  and  killed 
the  spider ;  and  the  Count  used  afterwards  to  declare, 
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that  the  pang  he  felt  on  the  occasion  could  be  compared 
only  to  that  of  a  mother  for  the  loss  of  a  child.* 

This  anecdote  is  quoted  by  Lord  Kames  in  his  Sketch- 
es, and  by  the  late  Lord  Auckland  in  his  Principles  of 
Penal  Law.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  these  learned 
and  respectable  writers  should  have  introduced  it  into 
their  works  on  account  of  the  shocking  incident  of  the 
jailor,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  pure  and  unprovoked  mal- 
ice of  which  some  minds  are  capable,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  it  as  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  feeUngs  of 
a  man  of  sensibility  in  a  state  of  soUtude,  and  of  his 
disposition  to  create  to  himself  some  object  upon  which 
he  may  rest  those  affections  which  have  a  reference  to 
society. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  are  the  feelings  of  one  who 
has  experienced  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  that  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  facts  in  opposition  to 
Hobbes.  But  if  they  do  not  prove  in  man  an  instinctive 
impulse  towards  society  prior  to  experience,  they  at 
least  prove  that  he  feels  a  delight  in  the  society  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  which  no  view  of  self-interest  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  speculation  to  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  the  social  union  to  our  improve- 
ment and  our  happiness.  Its  subserviency  to  both, 
(abstracting  entirely  from  its  necessity  for  the  complete 
gratification  of  our  physical  wants)  is  much  greater  than 
we  should  be  disposed  at  first  to  apprehend.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  here  its  connexion  with 
the  culture  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  with  the  de- 
velopement  of  our  moral  principles.  Illustrations  of 
this  may  be  drawn  from  the  low  state  in  which  both 
these  parts  of  our  nature  are  generally  found  in  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  from  the  effects  which  a  few  months'  ed- 
ucation sometimes  has  in  unfolding  their  mental  powers. 
The  pleasing  change  which  in  the  meantime  takes  place 
in  their  once  vacant  countenances,  when  animated  and 

*  In  Deblle'fl  poem  on  the  JbnagtnaUon,  the  tame  anecdote  which  is  is  here  told 
of  the  Count  de  Lauzun  is  attributed  to  Pelisson,  a  celebrated  hteraiy  and  politieal 
diaiacter  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  wa^  confined  four  years  in  the 
Bastille,  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  disgraced  minister  Fouequet  See 
end  of  Chuit.  VI. 
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lighted  up  by  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  cannot  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  most  careless  observer.* 


SECTION  ni. 

The  Deaize  of  Esteem. 

This  principle,  as  well  as  those  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering, discovers  itself  at  a  very  early  period  in  infants, 

*  For  an  additional  illiiatration  of  the  same  thing,  see  a  remarkahle  case  of  recov- 
ery from  deafness  and  dumbness  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  for  the  year  1708. 

A  doctrine  similar  to  that  which  I  have  now  been  controverting,  concerning  the 
origin  of  society,  was  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  sophists,  and  has  found  ad- 
vocates in  every  age  among  those  writers  who  wish  to  depreciate  human  nature,  as 
well  as  among  many  who  were  anxious  to  represent  man  as  entirely  the  creature  of 
education  and  government,  with  the  view  of  inculcatine  implicit  and  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  civil  magistrate.  In  Buchanan's  elegant  and  philosophical  Dialogue  J>e 
Jure  Regni  apud  &oto8,  the  question  is  particularly  discussed  between  the  two 
interlocutors i  of  whom  the  one  ascribes  the  origin  of  society  to  views  of  utility, 
(meaning  by  uiUiiy  the  private  interest  or  advantage  of  the  individual;) 

— —  **  <  fy§a  iitSitas,juHi  pnpe  mattr  el  flgmV 

quae  ccetus  hominum  primum  congregavit,  ac  jussit 

<  Commumi  dart  ngna  tuba,  d^ditr  iudtm 
TurrihUf  atque  uaa  portanm  dme  teneru* 

In  opposition  to  which  doctrine,  Buchanan  himself,  who  is  the  other  speaker,  con- 
tends with  great  warmth  for  the  existence  of  social  principles  in  the  nature  of  man» 
which,  independentiy  of  any  views  of  interest,  lay  a  foundation  for  the  social  union. 
In  the  course  of  his  argument  on  this  subject  he  touches  on  most  of  the  considera- 
tions which  have  been  stated  above. 

**  Magnam  prdfecto  videtur  quibusdam  utiUtaa  habere  vim,  ad  societatem  publicam 
humani  generis  et  constituendam  et  continendam.  Sed  est,  nisi  fiillor,  congregando- 
rum  hominum  causa  longe  antiquior,  et  communitatis  eorum  inter  ipsos  multo  prius 
et  sanctius  vinculum.  Alioqui,  si  commodi  sui  privatim  quisque  velit  habere  ratio- 
nem,  vide,  ne  ilia  ipsa  utilitas  solveret  potios  quam  conjungerethumanam  societatem, 

<*  Ea  est  quaidam  naturas  vis,  non  hominibus  mode,  sed  mansuetioribus  etiam  alio- 
nim  animantium  indita,  ut  si  etiam  absint  utiUtatis  ilia  blandimenta,  tamen  cum  sui 
veneris  animantibus  libenter  congregentur.  At  de  caeteris  in  presentia  nihil  attinet 
alsputare :  homini  certe  a  natura  banc  vim  tarn  vidcmus  alte  impressam,  ut  si  quis 
omnibus  lis  rebus  abundet,  qu«  vel  ad  incolumitatem  tuendam,  vel  ad  voluptatem  et 
animorum  oblectationem  comparats  sunt,  sine  hominum  commercio  vitam  sibi  in- 
suavem  ait  ezistimaturuB.  Quin  et  illi  ipsi,  qui  cupiditate  scientiae,  et  studio  veil 
investigandi,  se  a  turba  removerunt,  et  in  secretes  abdiderunt  recessus,  neque  perpeta-^ 
am  animi  contentionem  ferre  diutius  potuerunt :  nee,  si  quando  eam  remisissent,  in 
■ofitudine  se  continere  poterant :  sed  ilia  ipsa  secreta  sua  studia  libenter  proferebant ; 
etvelut  in  communem  utilitatem  elaborassent,  in  medium  conferebant  sui  laboris 
fructum.  Quod  si  quis  est,  qui  omnlno  solitudine  capiatur,  ccetusque  hominum  fugiat 
ac  devitet,  id  magis  animi  morbo  quam  vi  naturK,  fieri  e^timo :  qualem  Timonem 
Atheniensem  accepimus,  et  Corinthium  Bellerophontem ; 

<  Qxd  miMr  Eteii  errab&t  toliu  in  oris, 
Ipse  suum  oor  edant,  hominum  veitifia  TiUu.' " 

The  foregoing  passage  seems  to  me  curious,  as  it  shows  how  completely  Buchanan 
had  not  only  anticipate,  but  refuted  the  very  &r  fetched  argument  which  Hobbes 
was  soon  after  to  draw  from  his  supposed  state  of  nature  in  support  of  his  alavish 
maxims  of  government. 
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whO)  long  before  they  are  able  to  reflect  on  the  advan- 
t€tge8  resulting  from  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and 
even  before  they  acquire  the  use  of  speech,  are  sensibly 
mortified  by  any  expression  of  neglect  or  contempt.  It 
seenas,  therefore,  to  be  an  original  principle  of  our  naturey 
that  IS,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  resolvable  into  reason, 
and  experience,  or  into  any  other  principle  more  gene- 
ral than  itself.  An  additional  proof  of  this  is  the  very 
powerful  influence  it  has  over  the  mind, — an  influence 
more  striking  than  that  of  any  other  active  principle 
whatsoever.  Even  the  love  of  life  daily  gives  way  to 
the  desire  of  esteem,  and  of  an  esteem  which,  as  it  is 
only  to  efiect  our  memories,  cannot  be  supposed  to  in* 
terest  our  self-love.  In  what  manner  the  association  of 
ideas  should  manufacture,  out  of  the  other  principles  of 
our  constitution,  a  new  principle  stronger  than  them  all, 
it  is  difiicult  to  conceive. 

In  these  observations  I  have  had  an  eye  to  the  theo- 
ries of  those  modem  philosophers  who  represent  self- 
love,  or  the  desire  of  happiness,  as  the  only  original 
principle  of  action  in  man,  and  who  attempt  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  all  our  other  active  principles  from  hab- 
it or  the  association  of  ideas.  That  this  theory  is  just 
in  some  instances  cannot  be  disputed.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  avarice  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  from  habit  alone 
it  derives  its  influence  over  the  mind ;  for  no  man  surely 
was  ever  brought  into  the  world  with  an  innate  love  of 
money.  Money  is  at  first  desired,  merely  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  other  objects ;  but,  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing long  and  constantly  accustomed  to  direct  our  efibrts 
to  its  attainment  on  account  of  its  apprehended  utility, 
we  come  at  last  to  pursue  it  as  an  ultimate  end,  and 
firequendy  retain  our  attachment  to  it  long  after  we  have 
lost  all  relish  for  the  enjoyments  it  enables  us  to  com- 
mand. In  like  manner  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
esteem  of  our  fellow  creatures  is  at  first  desired  on  ac- 
count of  its  apprehended  utility,  and  that  it  comes  in 
time  to  be  pursued  as  an  ultimate  end,  without  any  ref- 
erence on  our  part  to  the  advantages  it  bestows.  In 
opposition  to  this  doctrine  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear, 
that  as  the  object  of  hunger  is  not  happines  but  food ; 
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as  the  object  of  curiosity  is  not  happiness  but  knowl- 
edge ;  so  the  object  of  this  principle  of  action  is  not 
happiness,  but  the  esteem  and  respect  of  other  men. 
That  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  our  na- 
ture appears  from  the  observations  already  made  on 
our  appetites  and  desires  ;  and  that  it  really  is  the  fact 
may  be  proved  by  various  arguments.  Before  touching, 
however,  on  these,  I  must  remark,  that  I  consider  this 
as  merely  a  question  of  speculative  curiosity ;  for,  upon 
either  supposition,  the  desire  of  esteem  is  equally  the 
work  of  nature ;  and  consequently,  upon  either  suppo- 
sition, it  is  equally  unphilosophical  to  attempt,  by  meta- 
physical subtleties,  to  counteract  her  wise  and  benefi- 
cent purposes. 

Among  the  different  arguments  which  concur  to  prove 
that  the  desire  of  esteem  is  not  wholly  resolvable  into 
the  association  of  ideas,  one  of  the  strongest  has  al- 
ready been  hinted  at, — the  early  period  of  life  at  which 
this  principle  discovers  itself — ^long  before  we  are  able 
to  form  the  idea  of  happiness,  far  less  to  judge  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  it. 
The  difference  in  this  respect  between  avarice  and  the 
desire  of  esteem  is  remarkable.  The  former  is  the  vice 
of  old  age,  and  is,  comparatively  speaking,  confined  to 
a  few.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines 
in  the  education  of  children,  and  is  not  less  universal 
in  its  influence  than  the  principle  of  curiosity. 

The  desire,  too,  of  posthumous  fame,  of  which  no 
man  can  entirely  divest  himself,  furnishes  an  insurmoun- 
table objection  to  the  theories  already  mentioned.  It 
is  indeed  an  objection  so  obvious  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  that  all  the  philosophers  who  have  leaned 
to  these  theories  have  employed  their  ingenuity  in 
attempting  to  resolve  this  desire  into  an  illusion  of  the 
imagination  produced  by  habit.  This,  too,  was  the 
opinion  of  an  excellent  writer,  and  still  more  excellent 
man,  Mr.Wollaston,  who  from  a  well  meant,  but  very 
mistaken  zeal  to  weaken  the  influence  of  this  principle 
of  action  on  human  conduct,  has  been  at  pains  to  give 
as  ludicrous  an  account  as  possible  of  its  origin.  As  I 
differ  widely  from  WoUaston  on  this  point,  both  in  his 
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theoretical  speculations,  and  in  the  practical  inferences 
be  deduces  from  them,  I  shall  quot^  the  passage  at 
length,  and  then  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  it. 

"  Men  please  themselves  with  notions  of  immortality, 
and  fancy  a  perpetuity  of  fame  secured  to  themselves 
by  books  and  testimonies  of  historians ;  but  alas  !  it  is  a 
stupid  delusion  when  they  imagine  themselves  present 
and  enjoying  that  fame  at  the  reading  of  their  story 
after  their  death.  And  beside,  in  reality,  the  man  is  not 
known  ever  the  more  to  posterity,  because  his  name  is 
transmitted  to  them:  He  doth  not  live,  because  his 
name  does.  When  it  is  said  Julius  Caesar  subdued  Gaul, 
beat  Pompey,  and  changed  the  Roman  commonwealth 
into  a  monarchy,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  the  con- 
queror of  Pompey  was  Caesar ;  that  is,  Caesar  and  the 
conquerer  of  Pompey  are  the  same  thing,  and  Caesar  is 
as  much  known  by  the  one  designation  as  by  the  other. 
The  amount  then  is  only  this,  that  the  conqueror  of 
Pompey  conquered  Pompey,  or  somebody  conquer- 
ed Pompey ;  or  rather,  since  Pompey  is  now  as  lit- 
tle known  as  Caesar,  somebody  conquered  somebody. 
Such  a  poor  business  is  this  boasted  immortality  ;  and 
such  as  has  been  described  is  the  thing  called  glory 
among  us  !  The  notion  of  it  may  serve  to  excite  them 
who  having  abilities  to  serve  their  country  in  time  of 
real  danger  or  want,  or  to  do  some  other  good,  have  yet 
not  philosophy  enough  to  do  this  upon  principles  of 
virtue,  or  to  see  through  the  glories  of  the  world  (just 
as  we  excite  children  by  praising  them,  and  as  we  see 
many  good  inventions  and  improvements  proceed  from 
emulation  and  vanity) ;  but  to  discerning  men  this  fame 
is  mere  air,  and  the  next  remove  from  nothing,  which 
they  despise,  if  not  shun.  I  think  there  are  two  con- 
siderations which  may  justify  a  desire  of  some  glory  or 
honor,  and  scarce  more.  When  men  have  performed 
any  tnrfuou^  actions,  or  such  as  sit  easy  on  their  memo- 
ries, it  is  a  reasonable  pleasure  to  have  the  testimony 
of  the  world  added  to  that  of  their  own  consciences, 
that  they  have  done  well.  And  more  than  that,  if 
the  reputation  acquired  by  any  qualification  or  action 
may  produce  a  man  any  real  comfort  or  advantage,  (if  it 
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be  only  protection  from  the  insolence  and  injustice  of 
mankind,  or  if  it  enables  him,  by  his  authority,  to  do 
more  good  to  others)  to  have  this  privilege  must  be  a 
great  satisfaction,  and  what  a  wise  and  good  man  may 
be  allowed,  as  he  has  opportunity,  to  propose  to  himself. 
But  then  he  proposes  it  no  further  than  it  may  be  useful^ 
and  it  can  be  no  further  useful  than  he  wants  it.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  glory,  praise,  and  the  like,  are 
either  mere  vanity,  or  only  valuable  in  proportion  to 
defects  and  wants."  * 

It  appears  from  this  passage  that  WoUaston  does  not 
consider  the  desire  of  posthumous  fame  as  an  ultimate 
fact  in .  our  nature,  for  he  proposes  a  theory  to  account 
for  it  "  It  is,"  says  he  "  a  stupid  delusion,  when  men 
imagine  themselves  preserU  and  enjoying  that  fame  at  the 
readiug  of  their  story  after  death."  Mr.  Smith,  too,  in 
his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  seems  to  think  that  the 
desire  of  a  posthumous  fame  is  to  be  resolved  into  an 
illusion  of  the  imagination.  "  Men,"  says  he,  "  have 
often  voluntarily  thrown  away  life  to  acquire  after  death 
a  renown  which  they  could  no  longer  enjoy.  Their 
imagination,  in  the  meantime,  anticipated  that  fame 
which  was  thereafter  to  be  bestowed  upon  them ;  those 
applauses  which  thev  were  never  to  hear  rang  in  their 
ears ;  the  thoughts  of  that  admiration  whose  effects  they 
were  never  to  feel,  played  about  their  hearts,  banished 
from  their  breasts  the  strongest  of  all  natural  fears,  and 
transported  them  to  perform  actions  which  seem  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  nature."  But  why  have 
recourse  to  an  illusion  of  the  imagination  to  account  for 
a  principle  which  the  wisest  of  men  find  it  impossible 
to  extinguish  in  themselves,  or  even  sensibly  to  weak- 
en ;  and  none  more  remarkably  than  some  of  those  who 
have  employed  their  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  turn  it 
into  ridicule  ?  Is  it  possible  that  men  should  imagine 
themselves  present  and  enjoying  their  fame  at  the  read- 
ing of  their  story  after  death,  without  being  conscious 
of  this  operation  of  the  imagination  themselves  ?  Is  not 
this  to  depart  from  the  plain  and  obvious  appearance 

*  WoUaston's  Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  pp.  215,  216,  217,  8d)  Edit.    Sec 
Note  (A.)  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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of  the  fact,  and  to  adopt  refinements  similar  to  those  by 
which  the  selfish  philosophers  explain  away  all  our  dis- 
interested affections?  We  might  as  well  suppose 
that  a  man's  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  posterity  and 
friends  after  his  death  does  not  arise  from  natural  affec- 
tion, but  fi*om  an  illusion  of  the  imagination,  leading  him 
to  suppose  himself  still  present  with  them,  and  a  wit- 
ness of  their  prosperity.*  If  we  have  confessedly  vari- 
ous other  propensities  directed  to  specific  objects  as 
ultimate  ends,  where  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that 
a  desire,  directed  to  the  good  opinion  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  (without  any  reference  to  the  advantages  it  is 
to  yield  us  either  now  or  hereafter)  may  be  among  the 
number? 

It  would  not  indeed  (as  I  have  already  hinted)  mate- 
rially affect  the  argument,  although  we  should  suppose 
with  Wollaston,  that  the  desire  of  posthumous  fame  was 
resolvable  into  an  illusion  of  the  imagination.  For, 
whatever  be  its  origin,  it  was  plainly  the  intention  of 
nature  that  all  men  should  be  in  some  measure  under 
its  influence ;  and  it  is  perhaps  of  little  consequence 
whether  we  regard  it  as  a  principle  originally  implanted 
bj  nature,  or  suppose  that  she  has  laid  a  foundation  for 
it  in  other  principles  which  belong  universally  to  the 
species. 

How  very  powerfully  it  operates,  appears,  not  only 
from  the  heroical  sacrifices  to  which  it  has  led  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  but  from  the  conduct  of  the  meanest 
and  most  worthless  of  mankind,  who,  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  scaffold  in  consequence  of  the  clearest 
and  most  decisive  evidence  of  their  guilt,  frequently 
persevere  to  the  last,  with  the  terrors  of  futurity  full  in 

*  TTie  two  cases  seem  to  be  so  ezaeUy  pamllel,  that  it  is  somewhat  surprisiDg 
dtat  DO  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  extend  to  the  latter  principle  of  action 
tbe  same  ridicule  which  has  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  former.  So  far,  how« 
efer,  from  this  being  the  case,  I  believe  it  will  be  universaUy  granted,  that  where 
tiie  latter  principle  fails  in  producing  its  natural  and  ordinary  effect  on  the  conduct, 
tboe  most  exist  some  defect  in  the  rational  or  moral  character,  for  which  no  other 
good  qualities  can  sufficiently  atone.  «  He  that  careth  not  for  his  own  house  is 
vofK  dian  an  infidel."  But  if  tills  be  acknowledged  with  respect  to  the  interest  we 
tab  in  the  concerns  of  our  connexions  after  our  own  disappearance  from  the  present 
Kcae,  why  judge  so  harshly  of  the  desire  of  posthumous  &me  7  Do  not  the  two 
pnaciples  often  co-operate  in  stimulating  our  active  exertions  to  the  very  same  ends  ? 
■Bore  especially  in  those  cases,  (alas !  too  common)  where  the  inheritance  of  a 
">pcetible  name  is  all  that  a  good  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  bequeath  to  his  fiunily. 
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their  view,  in  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  their 
innocence ;  and  that  merely  in  the  hope  of  leaving  be- 
hind them  not  a  fair,  but  an  equivocal  or  problematical 
reputation. 

With  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  Wollaston's  rea- 
soning, that  it  is  only  the  letters  which  compose  our 
names  that  we  can  transmit  to  posterity,  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that,  if  the  argument  be  good  for  any  thing, 
it  appUes  equally  against  the  desire  of  esteem  from  our 
contemporaries,  excepting  in  those  cases  in  which  we 
ourselves  are  personally  known  by  those  whose  praise 
we  covet,  and  of  whose  applause  we  happen  ourselves 
to  be  ear  witnesses  :  And  yet,  undoubtedly,  according 
to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  the  love  of  praise 
is  more  peculiarly  the  mark  of  a  liberal  and  elevated 
spirit  in  cases  where  the  gratification  it  seeks  has  noth- 
ing to  recommend  it  to  those  whose  ruling  passions  are 
interest  or  the  love  of  flattery,*  It  is  precisely  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  love  of  posthumous  fame  is  strong- 
est in  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  characters.  If  self- 
love  were  really  the  sole  motive  in  all  our  actions,  Wol- 
laston's  reasoning  would  prove  clearly  the  absurdity  of 
any  concern  about  our  memory.  "  Such  a  concern,'' 
as  Dr.  Hutcheson  observes,  "  no  selfish  being,  who  had 
the  modelling  of  his  own  nature,  would  choose  to  im- 
plant in  himself.  But,  since  we  have  not  this  power, 
we  must  be  contented  to  be  thus  outwitted  by  nature 
into  a  public  interest  against  our  wilV^  f 

As  to  the  fact  on  which  Wollaston's  argument  pro- 
ceeds, is  it  not  more  philosophical  to  consider  it  as 
affording  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  instinctive  love  of 
posthumous  fame,  by  holding  it  up  to  the  imagination 

^  That  the  desire  of  esteem,  if  a  fimtastic  principle  of  action  in  the  one  of  these 
cases,  is  equally  so  in  the  other,  is  remarked  by  Pope  ;  but,  instead  of  avidlinff  him- 
self of  this  consideration  to  justify  the  desire  of  posthumous  renown,  he  employs  it 
as  an  argument  to  expose  the  nothingness  of  fame  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

<*  What '■fame?  a  fancied  life  in  other*!  braath, 
A  thinf  beyond  ut  eren  before  oar  death. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begin*  and  endi 
In  Uie  fmall  circle  of  oarfoea  and  fWeodt ; 
To  all  beeide  as  much  an  empty  shade, 
An  Eugene  living,  aa  a  Catar  dead." 

£«Miy  M  Jlfan,  Epistle  it.  L  337. 

t  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions  and  A/Tections. 
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as  the  noblest  and  proudest  boast  of  human  ambition, 
to  be  able  to  entail  on  the  casual  combination  of  letters 
which  compose  our  name,  the  respect  of  distant  ages, 
and  the  blessings  of  generations  yet  unborn  ?  Nor  is  it 
an  unworthy  object  of  the  most  rational  benevolence  to 
render  these  letters  a  sort  of  magical  spell  for  kindling 
the  emulation  of  the  wise  and  good  wherever  they  shall 
reach  the  human  ear. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  this  instance  that  nature  has  "  thus 
outwitted  us  "  for  her  own  wise  and  salutary  purposes. 
By  a  mode  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  of  Wollaston, 
it  would  be  easy  to  turn  most,  if  not  all,  our  active  prin- 
ciples into  ridicule.  But  what  should  we  gain  by  the 
attempt,  but  a  ludicrous  exposition  of  that  moral  consti- 
tution which  it  has  pleased  our  Maker  to  give  us,  and 
which,  the  more  we  study  it,  will  be  found  to  abound 
the  more  with  marks  of  wise  and  beneficent  design  ? 

It  is  fortunate,  in  such  cases,  that,  although  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  metaphysician  may  puzzle  the  understand- 
ing, they  produce  very  little  effect  on  the  conduct. 
He  may  tell  us,  for  example,  that  the  admiration  of 
female  beauty  is  absurd,  because  beauty ^  as  well  as  color^ 
is  a  quality  not  existing  in  the  object,  but  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator ;  or,  (which  brings  the  case  still  nearer 
to  that  under  our  consideration)  he  may  allege  that 
the  whole  charm  of  the  finest  countenance  would  van- 
ish if  it  were' examined  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 
In  all  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  instance  referred  to 
by  Wollaston,  we  are  determined  very  powerfully  by 
nature ;  in  a  way,  indeed,  that  our  reason  cannot  ex- 
plain, but  which  we  never  fail  to  find  subservient  to  val- 
uable ends.  For  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  mankind  if  Wollaston's  views  were 
generally  adopted.  That  the  love  of  glory  has  some- 
times covered  the  earth  with  desolation  and  bloodshed 
I  am  ready  to  grant ;  but  the  actions  to  which  it  gener- 
ally prompts  are  highly  serviceable  to  the  world.  In- 
deed it  is  only  by  such  actions  that  an  enviable  fame  is 
to  be  acquired. 

A  strong  conviction  of  this  truth  has  led  Dr.  Aken- 
side  to  express  himself  in  one  of  his  odes  with  a  warmth 

VOL.  V.  5 
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which  passes  perhaps  the  bounds  of  strict  propriety,  but 
for  which  a  sufficient  apology  may  be  found  in  the  poet- 
ical enthusiasm  by  which  it  was  inspired.  The  ode  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  sermon  against  the 
love  of  glory. 

"  Come  then,  tell  me,  sage  divine, 

Is  it  an  offence  to  own     • 

That  our  bosoms  e'er  incline 

Toward  immortal  Glory's  throne  ? 
For  with  me,  nor  pomp  nor  pleasure, 
Bourbon's  might,  Braganza's  treasure, 
So  can  fancy's  dream  rejoice, 
So  conciliate  reason's  choice, 
As  one  approving  word  of  her  impartial  voice. 

"  If  to  spurn  at  noble  praise 

Be  the  passport  to  thy  heaven, 
Follow  thou  those  gloomy  ways ; 
No  such  law  to  me  was  given : 
Nor  I  trust  shall  I  deplore  me 
Faring  like  my  friends  before  me ; 
Nor  a  holier  place  desire  , 

Than  Timoleon's  arms  acquire, 
And  Tully's  curule  chair,  and  Milton's  golden  lyre." 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Milton,  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  add,  that  he  too  has  called  the  love  of  fame  an 
infirmityj  although  he  has  qualified  this  impUed  censure 
by  calling  it  the  infirmity  of  a  nohle  mind.  He  has  dis- 
tinctly acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  the  heroic  sac- 
rifices of  ease  and  pleasure  to  which  it  has  prompted 
the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

*^  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(The  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days." 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  taking  some 
notice  of  a  theory  started  by  Mr.  Hume  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  love  of  praise :  a  theory  which  applies 
to  this  passion  even  when  it  has  for  its  object  the  praise 
of  our  contemporaries:  "Of  all  opinions,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  those  which  we  form  in  our  own  favor,  however 
lofty  and  presuming,  are  at  bottom  th6  frailest,  and  the 
most  easily  shaken  by  the  contradiction  and  opposition 
of  others.  Our  great  concern  in  this  case  makes  us 
soon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our  passions  upon  the  watch ; 
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our  conciousness  of  partiality  still  makes  us  dread  a  mis- 
take ;  and  the  very  difficulty  of  judging  concerning  an 
object  which  is  never  set  at  a  due  distance  from  us,  nor 
is  seen  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  makes  us  hearken  anx- 
iously to  the  opinion  of  others  who  are  better  qualified 
to  form  opinions  concerning  us.  Hence  that  strong 
love  of  fame  with  which  all  mankind  are  possessed.  It  is 
in  order  to  fix  and  confirm  their  favorable  opinion  of 
themselves,  not  from  any  original  passion^  that  they  seek 
the  applause  of  others."  * 

I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  circumstance 
here  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hume  adds  greatly  to  the  pleas- 
ure we  derive  from  the  possession  of  esteem ;  but  it 
suflSciently  appears  from  the  facts  already  stated,  par- 
ticularly from  the  early  period  of  life  at  whic^i  this  prin- 
ciple makes  its  appearance,  that  there  is  a  satisfaction 
arising  from  the  possession  of  esteem  perfectly  uncon- 
nected with  the  cause  referred  to  by  this  author.  Mr. 
Hume  has  therefore  mistaken  a  concomitant  effect  for 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in  question. 

In  remarking,  however,  this  concomitant  effect,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  have  called  our  attention  to  a  fact  of 
some  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  analyzing  the 
compounded  sentiment  of  satisfaction  we  derive .  from 
the  good  opinion  of  others.  Nor  is  this  the  only  acces- 
sory circumstance  that  enhances  the  pleasure  resulting 
from  the  gratification  of  the  original  principle.  If  in 
those  cases  where  we  are  somewhat  doubtful  of  the 
propriety  of  our  own  conduct  we  are  anxious  to  have 
in  our  favor  the  sanction  of  public  opinion, — so,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  are  satisfied  in  our  own  minds  that 
our  conduct  has  been  right,  part  of  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive from  esteem  arises  from  observing  the  just  views 
and  candid  dispositions  of  others.  Nor  is  it  less  indis- 
putable, on  the  contrary  supposition,  that  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  we  fail  in 
obtaining  that  esteem  to  which  we  know  ourselves  to 
be  entitled,  our  disappointment  at  missing  our  just  re- 

*  IMstertatioo  on  the  Pasaoos^ Essays,  Vol.  I.  p.  202. 
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ward  is  aggravated,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  by  our  sor- 
row for  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  mankind.  Still, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  only 
accessory  circumstances,  and  that  there  is  a  pleasure  re- 
sulting from  the  possession  of  esteem  which  is  not  re- 
solvable into  either  of  them,  and  which  appears  to  be 
an  ultimate  fact  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature. 

From  the  passage  formerly  quoted  from  WoUaston  it 
appears  that  he  apprehended  the  love  of  fame  to  be  jus- 
tifiable only  in  two  cases.  The  one  is,  when  we  desire 
it  as  a  confirmation  of  the  rectitude  of  our  own  judg- 
ments ;  the  other,  when  the  possession  of  it  can  be  at- 
tended with  some  real  and  solid  good.  But  why,  I  must 
again  repeat,  offer  any  apology  for  our  obeying  a  natu- 
ral principle  of  our  constitution,  so  long  as  we  preserve 
it  under  due  regulation  ? 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  this  principle  is  one 
of  those  with  which  our  fellow  creatures  are  most  dis- 
posed to  sympathize.  With  what  indignation  do  we 
hear  the  slightest  reflection  cast  on  the  memory  of  one 
who  was  dear  to  us,  and  how  sacred  do  we  feel  the  du- 
ty of  coming  forward  in  his  defence  1  Nor  is  this  sym- 
pathy confined  to  the  circle  of  our  own  acquaintance. 
It  embraces  the  wise  and  good  of  the  most  remote  ages, 
and  prompts  us  irresistibly  to  protect  their  fame  from 
the  assaults  of  envy  and  detraction.  Whatever  theory 
philosophers  may  adopt  as  to  the  origin  of  this  sympa- 
thy, its  utility  in  preserving  immaculate  the  reputation 
of  those  ornaments  of  humanity  whom  mankind  look  up 
to  as  models  for  imitation  is  equally  indisputable. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  desire  of  esteem  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  useful  principle  of  action ;  for,  although 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  public  opinion  is  er- 
roneous and  corrupted,  there  are  many  more  in  which 
it  is  agreeable  to  reason,  and  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  virtue  and  of  mankind.  The  habits,  therefore,  which 
this  principle  of  action  has  a  tendency  to  form  are  likely, 
in  most  instances,  to  coincide  with  those  which  are 
recommended  by  a  sense  of  duty.  In  many  men,  ac- 
cordingly, who  are  very  little  influenced  by  higher  prin- 
ciples, a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  (or,  as  we 
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commonly  express  it,  a  regard  to  character)  produces  a 
conduct  honorable  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety.* 

To  this  observation  it  may  be  added,  that  the  habits 
to  which  we  are  trained  by  the  desire  of  esteem  render 
the  acquisition  of  virtuous  habits  more  easy.  The  de- 
sire of  esteem  operates  in  children  before  they  have  a 
capacity  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong;  or  at  least 
the  former  principle  of  action  is  much  more  powerful  in 
their  case  than  the  latter.  Hence  it  furnishes  a  most 
useful  and  effectual  engine  in  the  business  of  education, 
more  particularly  by  training  us  early  to  exertions  of 
self-command  and  self-denial.  It  teaches  us,  for  exam- 
ple, to  restrain  our  appetites  within  those  bounds  which 
decency  prescribes,  and  thus  forms  us  to  habits  of 
moderation  and  temperance.  And  although  our  con- 
duct cannot  be  denominated  virtuous  so  long  as  a  re- 
gard to  the  opinion  of  others  is  our  only  motive,  yet 
the  habits  we  thus  acquire  in  infancy  and  childhood  ren- 
der it  more  easy  for  us  to  subject  our  passions  to  the 
authority  of  reason  and  conscience  as  we  advance  to 
maturity.  "  In  that  young  man,"  said  Sylla,  speaking  of 
Cassar,  "  who  walks  the  streets  with  so  Uttle  regard  to 
modesty,  I  foresee  many  Marius's."  His  idea  probably 
was,  that  on  a  temper  so  completely  divested  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  of  others,  society  could  lay  little 
hold,  and  that  whatever  principle  of  action  should  hap- 
pen to  gain  the  ascendant  in  his  mind  was  likely  to 
sacrifice  to  its  own  gratification  the  restraints  both  of 
honor  and  of  duty. 

These,  and  some  other  considerations  of  the  same 
kind,  have  struck  Mr.  Smith  so  forcibly  that  he  has  been 
led  to  resolve  our  sense  of  duty  into  a  regard  to  the 
good  opinion,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  the  sympathy  of 
our  fellow  creatures.  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  examine  the  principal  arguments  he  alleges  in  sup- 
port of  his  conclusions.    At  present  I  shall  only  remark, 

*  "  Gloria  enim  solida  quxdam  res  et  expressa,  non  adumbrata ;  ea  est  consentiens 
bos  boDonim,  incorrupta  vox  beae  judicantiuin  do  excellente  virtute.  Ea  virtuti 
resonat  tamquam  imago,  que  quia  recte  (actorum  plerwnqut  comes  est,  non  est 
bonis  viiis  repudianda.'^-^CIk;.  JSuc,  iii.  Cap.  2. 
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that,  although  his  theory  may  account  for  the  desire 
which  all  men,  both  good  and  bad,  have  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  virtue^  it  never  can  explain  the  origin  of 
our  notions  of  duty  and  of  moral  obligation.  One  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  is,  that  the  love  of  fame  can  only  be 
completely  gratified  by  the  actual  possession  of  those 
quahties  for  which  we  wish  to  be  esteemed ;  aiid  that, 
when  we  receive  praises  which  we  know  we  do  not 
deserve,  we  are  conscious  of  a  sort  of  fraud  or  imposi- 
tion on  the  world. 

"  All  fame  is  foreign  but  of  true  desert, 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart" 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  same  doctrine  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  although  the  desire  of  esteem  is  often 
an  useful  auxiliary  to  our  sense  of  duty,  and  although, 
in  most  of  our  good  actions,  the  two  principles  are  per- 
haps more  or  less  blended  together,  yet  the  merit  of 
virtuous  conduct  is  always  enhanced,  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  when  it  is  discovered  in  the  more  private 
situations  of  life,  where  the  individual  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  any  views  to  the  applauses  of  the  world.' 
Even  Cicero,  in  whose  mind  vanity  had  at  least  its  due 
sway,  has  borne  testimony  to  this  truth.  "  Mihi  quidem 
laudabiliora  videntur  omnia,  quae  sine  venditatione  et 
sine  populo  teste  fiunt :  non  quo  fugiendus  sit  (omnia 
enim  benefacta  in  luce  se  coUocari  volunt)  sed  tamen 
nullum  theatrum  virtuti  conscientia  majus  est."*  So 
far,  therefore,  are  the  desire  of  esteem  and  the  sense  of 
duty  from  being  radically  the  same  principle  of  action, 
that  the  former  is  only  an  auxiliary  to  the  latter,  and  is 
always  understood  to  diminish  the  merit  of  the  agent  in 
proportion  to  the  influence  it  had  over  his  determina- 
tions. 

An  additional  proof  of  this  may  be  derived  from  the 
miserable  eflects  produced  on  the  conduct  by  the  desire 
of  fame,  when  it  is  the  sole,  or  even  the  governingy  prin- 
ciple of  our  actions.      In  this  case,  indeed,  it  seldom 

*  Tusc.  Disp.  Lib.  xi.  Cap.  26.  The  same  remark  is  made  by  Pliny  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  where  it  is  illustrated  by  one  of  ihe  most  beautiful  anecdotes  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  our  species.    See  note  (B.)  at  the  end  of  this  yohune. 
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fails  to  disappoint  its  own  purposes,  for  a  lasting  fame  is 
scarcely  to  be  acquired  without  a  steady  and  consistent 
conduct,  and  such  a  conduct  can  only  arise  from  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  suggestions  of  our  own  breasts. 
The  pleasure,  therefore,  which  a  being  capable  of  re- 
flection derives  from  the  possession  of  fame,  so  far  from 
being  the  original  motive  to  worthy  actions,  presupposes 
the  existence  of  other  and  of  nobler  motives  in  the  mind.* 

Not  is  this  all ;  when  a  competition  happens  between 
the  desire  of  fame,  and  a  regard  to  duty,  if  we  sacrifice 
the  latter  to  the  former  we  are  filled  with  remorse  and 
self-condemnation,  and  the  applauses  of  the  world  ajfford 
us  but  an  empty  and  unsatisfactory  recompense ;  where- 
as a  steady  adherence  to  the  right,  even  although  it 
should  accidentally  expose  us  to  calumny,  never  fails  to 
be  its  own  reward.  Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  our 
lasting  happiness,  or  our  lasting  fame,  the  precept  of 
Cicero  is  equally  deserving  of  our  attention. 

"  Neither  make  it  your  study  to  secure  the  applauses 
of  the  vulgar,  nor  rest  your  hopes  of  happiness  on  re- 
wards which  men  can  bestow.  Let  virtue,  by  her  own 
native  attractions,  allure  you  in  the  paths  of  honor. 
What  others  may  say  of  you  is  their  concern,  not  yours  ; 
nor  is  it  worth  your  while  to  be  out  of  humor  for  the 
topics  which  your  conduct  may  supply  for  their  conver- 
sation."— "  Neque  sermonibus  vulgi  dederis  te,  nee  in 
ppaemiis  humanis  spem  posueris  rerum  tuarum ;  suis  te 
oportet  illecebris  ipsa  virtus  trahat  ad  verum  decus. 
Quid  de  te  alii  loquantur  ipsi  videant,  sed  loquentur 
tamen.''f 

*  What  the  Roman  poet  has  so  finely  said  of  the  regulated  influence  which 
the  love  of  literary  applause  had  on  his  own  mind  ought  to  be  the  language  of  every 
nao,  iDto  whatever  walk  of  ambition  his  fortune  may  have  thrown  him. 

**  Nod  ego,  cum  scribo,  ai  forte  quid  aptius  exit, 

Saando  hnc  rara  avis  est)  si  quid  tamen  aptina  exit, 
udari  meluam  }  neque  enim  mihi  curnea  fibra  est : 
Bed  recti  finemque  extremumque  esse  recuao 
EuoB  taum  et  Bxlle." 

Pkesius,  Sat,  [.  1. 45. 

I  Deed  scarcely  remmd  my  readers  that  these  are  the  words  of  the  same  writer, 
who  has  in  other  parts  of  his  works  (and  I  think  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
KDtiment  expressed  in  the  foregoing  lines)  inculcated  the  severest  precepts  of  the 
•*«algdiool. 

"  Nod,  si  quid  tnrbida  Roma 
Elevet,  aeoedas,  examenve  improbum  in  illi 
Castlges  tratin&:  ncc  rm  ^ujuitsejs  bxtra." 

t  Somn.  8cip.  Cap.  vii. 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  Desire  of  Power. 

The  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  Power  is  at  first  in- 
troduced into  the  mind  has  been  long  a  perplexing  sub- 
ject of  speculation  to  metaphysicians,  and  has  given  rise 
to  some  of  the  most  subtile  disquisitions  of  the  human 
understanding.  But  although  it  be  difficult  to  explain 
its  origin,  the  idea  itself  is  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate, 
even  at  the  earliest  period  of  life ;  and  the  desire  of 
possessing  the  corresponding  object  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest  principles  of  human  conduct. 

In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  wherever  we  are 
led  to  consider  ourselves  as  the  authors  of  any  effect, 
we  feel  a  sensible  pride  or  exultation  in  the  conscious- 
ness oipoweTy  and  the  pleasure  is  in  general  proportion- 
ed to  the  greatness  of  the  effect,  compared  with  the 
smallness  of  our  exertion. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  pleasure  of  activity  is 
in  truth  the  pleasure  of  power.  Mere  exercise,  which 
produces  no  sensible  effect,  is  attended  with  no  enjoy- 
ment, or  a  very  slight  one.  The  enjoyment,  such  as  it 
is,  is  only  corporeal. 

The  infant,  while  still  on  the  breast,  delights  in  ex- 
erting its  little  strength  on  every  object  it  meets  with, 
and  is  mortified  when  any  accident  convinces  it  of  its 
own  imbecility.  The  pastimes  of  the  boy  are  almost, 
without  exception,  such  as  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of 
his  power.  When  he  throws  a  stone,  or  shoots  an  ar- 
row, he  is  pleased  with  being  able  to  produce  an  effect 
at  a  distance  from  himself;  and,  while  he  measures  with 
his  eye  the  amphtude  or  range  of  his  missile  weapon, 
contemplates  with  satisfaction  the  extent  to  which  his 
power  has  reached.  It  is  on  a  similar  principle  that  he 
loves  to  bring  his  strength  into  comparison  with  that  of 
his  fellows,  and  to  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  superior 
prowess.  Nor  need  we  search  in  the  malevolent  dispo- 
sitions of  our  nature  for  any  other  motive  to  the  ap- 
parent acts  of  cruelty  which  he  sometimes  exercises 
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over  the  inferior  animals, — the  sufferings  of  the  animal, 
in  such  cases,  either  entirely  escaping  his  notice,  or  be- 
ing overlooked  in  that  state  of  pleasurable  triumph  which 
the  wanton  abuse  of  power  communicates  to  a  weak  and 
unreflecting  judgment.  The  active  sports  of  the  youth 
captivate  his  fancy  by  suggesting  similar  ideas, — of 
strength  of  body,  or  force  of  mind,  of  contempt  of  hard- 
ship and  of  danger.  And  accordingly  such  are  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  Virgil,  with  a  characteristical  propri- 
ety, employs  his  young  Ascanius. 

''  At  puer  Ascanius  mediis  in  vallibus  acri 
Gaudet  equo  ;  jamque  hos  cursu,  jam  praBterit  illos ; 
Spumantemque  dari  pecora  inter  inertia  votis 
Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  descendere  monte  leonem." 

As  we  advance  in  years,  and  as  our  animal  powers 
lose  their  activity  and  vigor,  we  gradually  aim  at  ex- 
tending our  influence  over  others  by  the  superiority  of 
fortune  and  station,  or  by  the  still  more  flattering  supe- 
riority of  intellectual  endowments,  by  the  force  of  our 
understanding,  by  the  extent  of  our  information,  by  the 
arts  of  persuasion,  or  the  accompUshments  of  address. 
What  but  the  idea  of  power  pleases  the  orator  in  man- 
aging the  reins  of  an  assembled  multitude,  when  he 
silences  the  reason  of  others  by  superior  ingenuity,  bends 
to  his  purposes  their  desires  and  passions,  and,  without 
the  aid  of  force,  or  the  splendor  of  rank,  becomes  the 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations ! 

To  the  same  principle  we  may  trace,  in  part,  the  pleas- 
ure arising  from  the  discovery  of  general  theorems  in 
the  sciences.  Every  such  discovery  puts  us  in  posses- 
sion of  innumerable  particular  truths  or  particular  facts, 
and  gives  us  a  ready  command  of  a  great  stock  of  know- 
ledge, of  which  we  could  not,  with  equal  ease,  avail 
ourselves  before.  It  increases,  in  a  word,  our  intellec- 
tual power  in  a  way  very  analogous  to  that  in  which  a 
machine  or  engine  increases  the  mechanical  power  of 
the  human  body. 

The  discoveries  we  make  in  natural  philosophy  have, 
beside  this  effect,  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
our  power  over  the  material  universe  ;  first,  by  enabling 
us   to  accommodate   our  conduct  to   the   established 

VOL.  V.  6 
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course  of  physical  events;  and  secondly,  by  enabling 
us  to  call  to  our  aid  many  natural  powers  or  agents  as 
instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes. 

In  general  every  discovery  we  make  with  respect  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  either  in  the  material  or  moral  worlds, 
is  an  accession  of  power  to  the  human  mind,  inasmuch 
as  it  lays  the  foundation  of  prudent  and  elflfectual  con- 
duct in  circumstances  where,  without  the  same  means 
of  information,  the  success  of  our  proceedings  must  have 
depended  on  chance  alone.  The  desire  ofpower^  there- 
fore, comes  in  the  progress  of  reason  and  experience, 
to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  our  instinctive  desire  of  know- 
ledge; and  it  is  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
thiis  alliance  that  Bacon  so  often  repeats  his  favorite 
maxim,  that  knowledge  and  power  are  synonymous  or 
identical  terms. 

The  idea  of  power  is,  partly  at  least,  the  foundation 
of  our  attachment  to  property.  It  is  not  enough  for  us 
to  have  the  use  of  an  object.  We  desire  to  have  it  com- 
pletely at  our  own  disposal,  without  being  responsible 
to  any  person  whatsoever  for  the  purposes  to  which  we 
may  choose  to  turn  it,  "  There  is  an  unspeakable  plea- 
sure,*' says  Addison,  "  in  calling  any  thing  one's  own. 
A  freehold,  though  it  be  but  in  ice  and  snow,  will  make 
the  owner  pleased  in  the  possession,  and  stout  in  the 
defence  of  it." 

Avarice  is  a  particular  modification  of  the  desire  of 
poweTj  arising  from  the  various  functions  of  money  in  a 
commercial  country.  Its  influence  as  an  active  princi- 
ple is  greatly  strengthened  by  habit  and  association, 
insomuch  that  the  original  desire  of  power  is  frequently 
lost  in  the  acquired  propensities  to  which  it  gives  birth ; 
the  possession  of  money  becoming,  in  process  of  time, 
an  ultimate  object  of  pursuit,  and  continuing  to  stimu- 
late the  activity  of  the  mind  after  it  has  lost  a  relish  for 
every  other  species  of  exertion.* 

The  love  of  liberty  proceeds  in  part,  if  not  wholly^ 

*  Berkeley  {n  his  Querist  has  started  the  same  idea. 

**  Whether  the  real  end  and  aim  of  men  be  not  power  ?  and  whether  .he  wh» 
could  have  every  thing  else  at  his  wish  or  will  would  value  money  7  " 
To  this  query  the  good  bishop  has  subjoined  aBoUier»  which  one  would  hardly 
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from  the  same  source ;  from  a  desire  of  being  able  to 
do  whatever  is  agreeable  to  our  own  inclination.  Sla- 
very mortifies  us  because  it  limits  our  power. 

Even  the  love  of  tranquillity  and  retirement  has  been 
resolved  by  Cicero  into  the  desire  of  power.  "  Multi 
autem  et  sunt  et  fuerunt,  qui  eam,  quam  dico,  tranquilli- 
tatem  expetentes/  a  negotiis  publicis  se  removerint,  ad 
otiumque  perfugerint  His  idem  propositum  fuit  quo4 
regibus,  ut  ne  qua  re  egerent,  ne  cui  parerent,  libertate 
uterentur ;  cujus  proprium  est  sic  vivere  ut  velis.  Quare, 
cum  hoc  commune  sit  potential  cupidorum  cum  iis  quos 
dixi  otiosis;  alteri  se  adipisci  id  posse  arbitrantur,  si 
opes  magnas  habeant,  alteri,  si  contenti  sint  et  suo»  et 
parvo."  * 

The  idea  of  power  is  also,  in  some  degree,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pleasure  of  virtue.  We  love  to  be  at  liberty 
to  follow  our  own  inclinations,  without  being  subject  to 
the  control  of  a  superior ;  but  even  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  our  happiness.  When  we  are  led  by  vicious  habits,  or 
by  the  force  of  passion,  to  jio  what  reason  disapproves, 
we  are  sensible  of  a  mortifying  subjection  to  the  inferi- 
or principles  of  our  nature,  and  feel  our  own  littleness 
and  weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  feels  himself  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  dty. 
"It  is  pleasant,''  says  Dr.  Tillotscn,  "  to  be  virtuous  and 
good,  because  that  is  to  excel  many  others.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  grow  better,  hecQMse  that  is  to  excel  ourselves. 
It  is  pleasant  to  mortify  and  subdue  our  appetites,  be- 
cause that  is  victory.  It  is  pleasant  to  command  our 
passions,  and  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
because  this  is  empire." 

Prom  the  observations  now  made,  it  appears  that  the 
desire  of  power  is  subservient  to  important  purposes  in 
our  constitution,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  both 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  improvements.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  society  would 

bftTo  expected  from  a  writer  so  zealously  attached  to  tory  and  high  church  prmei- 

**  Whether  the  public  aim  in  every  well  governed  state  be  not,  that  each  member, 
accoidhig  to  his  just  pretensions  and  industry,  should  )iave  powbk  ? " 
**  Natuiam  expeUas  frirca»  tamen  usque  recurret." 
•De  OfL  Lib.  I.  Cap.  20  et  21. 
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open  views  very  strikingly  illustrative  of  benevolent  in- 
tention in  the  Author  of  our  frame.  I  shall  content 
myself,  however,  with  remarking,  that  the  general  aspect 
of  the  fact  affords  a  very  favorable  view  of  human  na- 
ture. When  we  consider  how  much  more  every  man 
has  it  in  his  power  to  injure  others  than  to  promote  their 
interests,  it  must  appear  manifest  that  society  could  not 
possibly  subsist  unless  the  benevolent  affections  had  a 
very  decided  predominance  over  those  principles  which 
give  rise  to  competition  and  enmity.  Whoever  reflects 
duly  on  this  consideration,  will,  if  I  do  not  deceive  my- 
self, be  inclined  to  form  conclusions  concerning  the  dis- 
positions of  his  fellow  creatures  very  different  from  the 
representations  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
some  gloomy  and  misanthropical  moralists. 


SECTION  V. 

EmubtioD,  or  the  Desire  of  Superioiity. 

This  principle  of  action  is  classed  by  Dr.  Reid  with 
the  affections,  and  is  considered  by  him  as  a  malevolent 
affection*  He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  does  not  mean 
by  this  epithet  to  insinuate  that  there  is  any  thing  crim- 
inal  in  emulation  any  more  than  in  resentment  when 
excited  by  an  injury ;  but  he  thinks  that  it  involves  a 
sentiment  of  ill  will  to  our  rival,  and  makes  use  of  the 
word  malevolent  to  express  this  sentiment,  as  the  lan- 
guage affords  no  softer  epithet  to  convey  the  idea. 

I  own  it  appears  to  me  that  emulation,  considered  as 
a  principle  of  action,  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  desires^ 
and  not  with  the  affections.  It  is  indeed  frequendy  ac- 
companied with  a  malevolent  affection ;  but  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  superiority  which  is  the  active  principle,  and  the 
affection  is  only  a  concomitant  circumstance. 

I  do  not  even  think  that  this  malevolent  affection  is  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  desire  of  superiority.  It 
is  possible,  surely,  to  conceive  (although  the  case  may 
happen  but  rarely)  that  emulation  may  take  place  be- 

*  Eesays  on  the  Active  Powers,  pp.  166, 167.  4to  Ed. 
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tween  men  who  are  united  by  the  most  cordial  friend- 
ship, and  without  a  single  sentiment  of  ill  will  disturbing 
their  harmony. 

When  emulation  is  accompanied  with  malevolent  affec- 
tion it  assumes  the  name  of  envy.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  principles  of  action  is  accurately  stated 
by  Dr.  But^^.  "  Emulation  is  merely  the  desire  of  su- 
periority over  others,  ^vith  whom  we  compare  ourselves. 
To  desire  the  attainment  of  this  superiority  by  the  par- 
ticular means  of  others  being  brought  down  below  our 
own  level  is  the  distinct  notion  of  envy.  From  whence 
it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  real  end  which  the  natural 
passion  emulation,  and  which  the  unlawful  one  envy, 
aims  at  is  exactly  the  same  ;  and  consequently,  that  to 
do  mischief  is  not  the  end  of  envy,  but  merely  the  means 
it  makes  use  of  to  attain  its  end."*  Dr.  Reid  himself 
seems  to  have  clearly  perceived  the  distinction,  although 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  section  he  has  lost  sight  of  it 
agam.  "  He  who  runs  a  race,*'  says  he,  "  feels  uneasi- 
ness at  seeing  another  outstrip  him.  This  is  uncomip- 
ted  nature,  and  the  work  of  God  within  him.  But  this 
uneasiness  may  produce  either  of  two  very  different 
effects.  It  may  incite  him  to  make  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions, and  to  strain  every  nerve  to  get  before  his  rival. 
This  is  fair  and  honest  emulation.  This  is  the  effect  it 
is  intended  to  produce.  But  if  he  has  not  fairness  and 
candor  of  heart,  he  will  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  his 
competitor,  and  will  endeavour  to  trip  him,  or  to  throw 
a  stumbhng  block  in  his  way.  This  is  pure  envy,  the 
most  malignant  passion  that  can  lodge  in  the  human 
breast,  which  devours,  as  its  natural  food,  the  fame  and 
the  happiness  of  those  who  are  most  deserving  of  our 
esteem."  f 

*  Sermon  I.  on  Human  Nature. 

t  Reid  on  the  Active  Powers,  p.  170.  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  Elements  of  Moral  Sci- 
eoce,  after  stating  very  correctly  the  speculative  distinction  between  emulation  and 
CDvy,  obflerves  with  great  truth,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  the  former 
vhoily  munixed  with  the  latter,  and  that  emulation,  though  entirely  different  from 
OTy,  is  very  apt,  through  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  to  degenerate  into  it.  To  this 
icnaik  he  subjoins  the  following  very  striking  practical  reflection.  "  Let  the  man,'' 
ayihe, "  who  thinks  he  is  actuated  by  generous  emulation  only,  and  wishes  to  know 
whether  there  be  any  thing  of  envy  in  the  case,  examine  his  own  heart,  and  ask  him- 
^  whether  his  friends  on  becoming,  though  in  an  honorable  way,  bis  competitors, 
have  less  of  his  affection  than  they  had  l^fore ;  whether  he  be  gratified  by  hearing 
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In  quoting  these  passages,  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  represent  this  distinction  between  emulation  and  envy 
as  a  novelty  in  the  science  of  ethics  ;  for  the  very  same 
distinction  was  long  ago  st&ted  with  admirable  concise- 
ness and  justness  by  Aristotle ;  whose  definitions^  (I  shall 
take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  by  the  way)  however 
censurable  they  may  frequently  be  when  tlj^y  relate  to 
physical  subjects,  are,  in  most  instances,  peculiarly  hap- 
py when  they  relate  to  moral  ideas.  "  JEmulatio  bonum 
quiddam  est,  et  bonis  viris  convenit ;  at  invidere  impro- 
bum  est,  et  hominum  improborum ;  nam  aemulans  talem 
efficere  se  studet,  ut  ipsa  bona  quoque  nanciscatur ;  at 
invidens  studet  eflScere,  ut  ne  alter  boni  quid  habeat."  * 

Among  the  lower  animals  we  see  many  symptoms  of 
emulation,  but  in  them  its  effects  are  perfectly  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  those  it  produces  on  human 
conduct  Their  emulation  is  chiefly  confined  to  swift- 
ness,! strength,  or  favor  with  their  females.  I  think, 
too,  among  dogs  we  may  perceive  something  like  jeal- 
ousy or  rivalship  in  courting  the  favor  of  man.  In  our 
own  race  emulation  operates  in  an  infinite  variety  of  di- 
rections, and  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  himian 
improvement. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  think  it  of  consequence 
again  to  repeat,  that,  notwithstanding  the  speculative 
distinction  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  make  between 
emulation  and  envy,  the  former  disposition  is  so  seldom 
altogether  unmixed  with  the  latter,  that  men  who  are 
conscious  of  possessing  original  powers  of  thinking  can 
scarcely  be  at  too  much  pains  to  draw  a  veil  over  their 

them  depreciated ;  whether  he  woiild  wish  their  merit  less,  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  equal  or  excel  them ;  and  whether  he  would  hav^e  a  more  sincere  regard  for 
them  if  the  world  were  to  acknowledge  him  their  superior  ?  If  his  heart  answer  all 
or  any  of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  time  to  look  out  for  a  cure,  for  the 
symptoms  of  envy  are  but  too  apparent." 

•  'EniBixig  iaxiv  6  Cv^og,  xal  iniBixwv'  to  de  <p&oveiv  q>ctvXov,  xal 
aavXfav'  6  (ih  yaq  avxov  nagaaxsvd^H  dta  tov  ^fjXov  wyxaytiv  twv 
aya&mv '  o  ds  thv  nlfjaiov  (tri  tx^iv  dia  tor  (pS-ovov '  &c.  &c.  Aristot.  Rhe- 
tor. Lib.  ii.  Cap.  11.  The  whole  chapter  is  excellent.  I  have  adopted  in  the  text 
the  Latin  version  of  Buhle.    See  the  Bipontian  Edition  of  Aristotle. 

t  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  that  I  have  read  of  is  the  emulation 
of  the  race  horses  at  Rome  when  run  without  riders.  This  emulation  is  even  said 
to  be  inspirited  by  the  concourse  of  spectators. — See  observations  made  in  a  Tour  to 
Italy,  by  the  celebrated  M«  de  la  Condamme. 
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claims  to  originality,  if  they  wish  to  employ  their  talents 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  service  of  mankind. 

**  Men  mast  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  propoe'd  as  things  forgot."  * 

In  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made  upon 
emulation,  I  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
subject  of  competition  is  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
individual.  These,  however,  are  not  the  great  objects 
of  ambition  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  nor  perhaps  do 
they  occasion  jealousies  and  enmities  so  fatal  to  our 
morals  and  our  happiness,  as  those  which  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  seemingly  partial  and  unjust  distribution  of 
the  goods  of  fortune.  To  see  the  natural  rewards  of 
industry  and  genius  fall  to  the  share  of  the  weak  and 
the  profligate  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  a  regret  in  the 
best  regulated  tempers  ;  and  to  those  who  are  disposed 
(as  every  man  perhaps  is  in  some  degree)  to  overrate 
their  own  pretensions,  and  to  undervalue  those  of  their 
neighbours,  this  regret  is  a  source  of  discontent  and 
misery,  which  no  measure  of  external  prosperity  is  suf- 
ficient to  remove.  The  feeling,  when  it  does  not  lead 
to  any  act  of  injustice  or  dishonor,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  sense  of  merit  and  demerit,  that  many- 
allowances  for  it  will  be  made  by  those  who  reflect  can- 
didly on  the  common  infirmities  of  humanity ;  and  much 
indulgence  is  due  from  the  prosperous  to  their  less  for- 
tunate rivals.  So  much  indeed  is  this  indulgence  recom- 
mended to  us  by  all  the  best  principles  of  our  nature^ 
and  so  painful  is  the  reflection  that  we  are  even  the  in- 
nocent cause  of  disquiet  to  others,  that  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  constraint  and  embarrassment  produced 
by  great  and  sudden  accessions  of  prosperity  be  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any^  solid  addi- 
tion they  are  likely  to  bring  to  our  own  happiness.f 

*  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism. 

t  See  an  admirable  passage  in  Smith's  Tbeoiy  of  Moral  Sentiments,  (Vol.  I.  p.  94. 
tfteq.  Sixth  edition.)  **  The  man  who,  by  some  sudden  revolution  of  fortune,  is 
Kfied  up  ail  at  once,"  &c.  &c. 

In  Bacon's  Essays  there  is  an  article  on  Envy,  abounding  with  original,  and,  in 
&e  main,  just  reflections.  Even  those  which  are  somewhat  questionable  may  be 
vefiil  in  suggesting  materials  of  thought  to  others. 
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Human  life  has  been  often  likened  to  a  race,  and  the 
parallel  holds,  not  only  in  the  general  resemblance,  but 
in  many  of  the  minuter  circumstances.  When  the  hors- 
es first  start  from  the  barrier  how  easy  and  sportive  are 
their  sallies, — sometimes  one  taking  the  lead,  sometimes 
another  !  If  they  happen  to  run  abreast,  their  contigu- 
ity seems  only  the  eflfect  of  the  social  instinct.  In  pro- 
portion, however,  as  they  advance  in  their  career,  the 
spirit  of  emulation  becomes  gradually  more  apparent,  till 
at  length,  as  they  draw  near  to  the  goal,  every  sinew 
and  every  nerve  is  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  it  is  well 
if  the  competition  closes  without  some  suspicion  of  jost- 
ling and  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  winner. 

How  exact  and  melancholy  a  picture  of  the  race  of 
ambition ;  of  the  insensible  and  almost  inevitable  effect 
of  political  rivalship  in  extinguishing  early  friendships ; 
and  of  the  increasing  eagerness  with  which  men  contin- 
ue to  grasp  at  the  palm  of  victory  till  the  fatal  moment 
arrives  when  it  is  to  drop  from  their  hands  for  ever ! 


As  we  have  artificial  appetites  so  we  have  also  artificial 
desires.  Whatever  conduces  to  the  attainment  of  any 
object  of  natural  desire  is  itself  desired  on  account  of 
its  subservience  to  this  end,  and  frequently  comes  in 
process  of  time  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itself,  in- 
dependent of  this  subservience.  It  is  thus  (as  we  for- 
merly observed)  that  wealth  becomes  with  many  an  ulti- 
mate object  of  desire,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  valued 
at  first  merely  on  account  of  its  subservience  to  the 
attgdnment  of  other  objects.  ,  In  like  manner  we  are  led 
to  desire  dress,  equipage,  retinue,  furniture,  on  account 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  held 
by  the  public.  Dr.  Hutcheson  calls  such  desires  secon- 
dary desires,  and  accounts  for  their  origin  in  the  way  I 
have  now  mentioned.  "  Since  we  are  capable,'*  says 
he,  "  of  reflection,  memory,  observation,  and  reasoning 
about  the  distant  tendencies  of  objects  and  actions,  and 
not  confined  to  things  present,  there  must  arise,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  original  desires,  secondary  desires  of 
every  thing  imagined  to  be  useful  to  gratify  any  of  the 
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primary  desires,  and  that  with  strength  proportioned  to 
the  several  original  desires,  and  the  imagined  usefulness 
or  necessity  of  the  advantageous  object/' — "  Thus,"  he 
continues,  "  as  soon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the  use 
of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  original  desires 
we  must  also  desire  them.  Hence  arises  the  universali- 
ty of  the  desire  of  wealth  and  power ^  since  they  are  the 
means  of  gratifying  all  other  desires."  The  only  thing 
exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  passage  is,  that  the  author 
classes  the  desire  of  power  with  that  of  wealth  ;  whereas 
I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  according  to  Hutcheson's  own 
definition,  that  the  former  is  a  primary  desire,  and  the 
latter  a  secondary  one.  Avarice,  indeed,  (as  I  already 
remarked)  is  but  a  particular  modification  of  the  desire 
of  power  generated  by  the  conventional  value  which 
attaches  to  money  in  the  progress  of  society^  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  becomes  the  immediate  and  the  ha- 
bitual object  of  pursuit  in  all  the  various  departments  of 
professional  industury. 

The  author  also  of  the  preliminary  dissertation  prefix- 
ed to  King's  Origin  of  Evil  attempts  to  explain,  by  means 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  the  origin  not  only  of  ava- 
rice, but  of  the  desire  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  desire 
of  fame,  both  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in 
the  preceding  pages,  are  justly  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
primary  and  most  simple  elements  of  our  active  consti- 
tution. That  they,  as  well  as  all  the  other  original  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  are  very  powerfully  influenced  by 
association  and  habit,  is  a  point  about  which  there  can 
be  no  dispute ;  and  hence  arises  the  plausibility  of 
those  theories  which  would  represent  them  as  wholly  \ 
factitious.* 

*  Dr.  Hartley's  once  celebrated  work  entitled  '*  Observations  on  Man,"  in  which 
he  has  pushed  the  theory  of  association  to  so  extravagant  a  length,  and  which,  not 
many  vears  ago,  found  so  many  enthusiastic  admirers  in  England,  seems  to  have 
owed  Its  existence  to  the  Dissertation  here  referred  to. 

<*  The  work  here  oifered  to  the  public,"  he  tells  us  himself  in  his  preface,  "  con- 
sists of  papers  written  at  different  times,  but  taking  their  rise  from  the  following  oc- 
casion. 

"  About  eighteen  years  ago  I  was  informed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  then  living,  as- 
serted the  possibility  of  deducing  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  from  associa- 
tion. This  put  me  upon  considering  the  power  of  association.  Mr.  Gay  published 
his  sentiments  on  this  matter,  about  the  same  time,  in  a  Dissertation  on  the  Funda- 
mental Principle  of  Virtue,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Law's  Translation  of  Arch- 
buhop  King's  Origin  of  Evil.*' 

VOL.  V.  7 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

OP  OUR  AFFECTIONS. 


SECTION  L 

General  Obseryations. 

Under  this  title  are  co^nprehended  all  those  active 
principles  whose  direct  and  ultimate  object  is  the  com- 
munication either  of  enjoyment  or  of  suflFering  to  any 
of  our  fellow  creatures.  According  to  this  definition, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  some  eminent  writers,  and 
among  others  by  Dr.  Reid,  resentment,  revenge,  hatred, 
belong  to  the  class  of  our  affections  as  well  as  gratitude 
or  pity.  Hence  a  distinction  of  the  affections  into  be- 
nevolent and  malevolent.  I  shall  .afterwards  mention 
some  considerations  which  lead  me  to  think  that  the 
distinction  requires  some  limitations  in  the  statement 

Our  benevolent  affections  are  various,  and  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  easy  to  enumerate  them  completely. 
The  parental  and  filial  affections — the  affections  of  kin- 
dred— ^love — friendship — patriotism — universal  benevo- 
lence— gratitude — pity  to  the  distressed,  are  some  of 
the  most  important.  Besides  these  there  are  peculiar 
benevolent  affections  excited  by  those  moral  qualities 
in  other  men,  which  render  them  either  amiable  or  re- 
spectable, or  objects  of  admiration. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  the  benevolent  affections  particularly  spec- 
ified are  stated  as  original  principles,  or  ultimate  facts 
in  our  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  several  of  them  may  be  analyzed  into  the 
same  general  principle  differently  modified,  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  operates.  This,  how- 
eve^r,  (notwithstanding  the  stress  which  has  been  some- 
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times  laid  upon  it)  is  chiefly  a  question  of  arrangement. 
Whether  we  suppose  these  principles  to  be  all  ultimate 
facts,  or  some  of  them  to  be  resolvable  into  other  facts, 
more  general,  they  are  equally  to  be  regarded  as  constitu- 
ent parts  of  human  nature,  and,  upon  either  supposition, 
we  have  equal  reason  to  admire  the  wisdom  with  which 
that  nature  is  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  acquired  percep- 
tions of  sight  are  surely  as  much  a  part  of  our  frame  as 
those  which  regulate  any  of  our  original  perceptions  ; 
and  although  they  require  for  their  developement  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  experience  and  observation  in  the  indi- 
vidual, the  uniformity  of  the  result  shows  that  there  is 
nothing  arbitrary  or  accidental  in  their  origin. 

The  question,  indeed,  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
different  affections,  leads  to  some  curious  disquisitions., 
but  is  of  very  subordinate  importance  to  those  inquiries 
which  relate  to  their  nature  and  laws  and  uses.  In  ma- 
ny philosophical  systems,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  the  most  interesting  subject  of  discussion 
connected  with  this  part  of  the  human  constitution. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  any  of  our  benevolent 
affections  in  detail,  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  on 
two  circumstances  in  which  they  all  agree.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  all  accompanied  with  an  agreeable  feeling; 
and,  secondly,  they  imply  a  desire  of  happiness  or  of  good 
to  their  respective  objects.* 

I.  That  the  exercise  of  all  our  kind  affections  is  ac- 
companied with  an  agreeable  feeling  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. Next  to  a  good  conscience  it  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  human  happiness.  With  what  satis- 
^ction^do  we  submit  to  fatigue  and  danger  in  the  ser- 
vice of  those  we  love,  and  how  many  cares  do  even  the 
most  selfish  voluntarily  bring  on  themselves  by  their 
attachment  to  others  !  So  much  indeed  of  our  happiness 
is  derived  from  this  source,  that  those  authors  whose 
object  is  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  mind  avail  them- 
selves of  these  affections  as  one  of  the  chief  vehicles 

*  See  Raid  on  the  Active  Powers,  p.  144.  4to  Edition. 
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of  pleasure.  Hence  the  principal  charm  of  tragedy  and 
of  every  other  species  of  pathetic  composition.  How 
far  it  is  of  use  to  separate  in  this  manner  ^^  the  luxury  of 
pity  *'  from  the  opportunities  of  active  exertion  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  My  own  opinion  on  this  question 
I  have  stated  at  som6  length  in  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind-f 

Without  entering,  however,  in  this  place  into  the  ar- 
gument I  have  there  endeavoured  to  support,  I  shall 
only  remark  at  present,  that  the  pleasures  of  kind  af- 
fection are  by  no  means  confined  (as  men  of  loose 
principles  are  too  apt  to  flatter  themselves)  to  the  virtu- 
ous part  of  our  species.  They  mingle  also  with  our 
criminal  indulgences,  and  often  mislead  the  young  and 
thoughtless  by  the  charms  they  impart  to  vice  and  folly. 
It  is  indeed  from  this  very  quarter  that  the  chief  dan- 
gers to  morals  are  to  be  apprehended  in  early  life ;  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  consideration  to  add,  that  these  dan- 
gers are  not  a  little  increased  by  the  amiable  and  attract- 
ive qualities  by  which  nature  often  distinguishes  those 
unfortunate  men  who  would  seem,  on  a  superficial  view, 
to  be  her  peculiar  favorites. 

Nor  is  it  only  when  the  kind  affections  meet  with 
circumstances  favorable  to  their  operation  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  them  is  a  source  of  enjoyment.  Contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  our  other  active  prin- 
ciples, there  is  a  degree  of  pleasure  mixed  with  the 
pain  even  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are  disappointed 
in  the  attainment  of  their  object.  Nay,  in  such  cases 
it  often  happens  that  the  pleasure  predominates  so  far 
over  the  pain  as  to  produce  a  mixed  emotion,  on  which 
a  wounded  heart  loves  to  dwell.  When  death,  for  ex- 
ample, haS  deprived  us  of  the  society  of  a  friend,  we 
derive  some  consolation  for  our  loss  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  virtues,  which  awakens  in  our  mind  all  those 
kind  affections  which  the  sight  of  him  used  to  inspire ; 
and  in  such  a  situation  the  indulgence  of  these  affections 
is  preferred  not  only  to  every  lighter  amusement,  but  to 
every  other  social  pleasure.     Heu  quanlo  minus  est  cum 

\  Vol.  I.  Chap.  yii.  Section  r. 
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reHqtds  verMfi  quam  ttd  memmisge  I  The  final  cause  of 
the  agreeable  emotion  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
benevolence  in  all  its  various  modes  was  evidently  to 
induce  us  to  cultivate  with  peculiar  care  a  class  of  our 
active  principles  so  inunediately  subservient  to  the  hap- 
piness of  society.* 

II.  All  our  benevolent  affections  imply  a  desire  of 
happiness  to  their  respective  objects.  Indeed  it  is  from 
this  circumstance  they  derive  their  name* 

The  philosophers  who  have  endeavoured  to  resolve 
our  appetites  and  desires  into  self-love  have  given  a 
similar  account  of  our  benevolent  affections.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  amounts  to  a  denial  of  their  existence  as 
a  separate  class  of  active  principles ;  for  when  a  thing 
is  desired  not  on  its  own  account,  but  as  instrumental 
to  the  attainment  of  something  else,  it  is  not  the  desire 
of  the  meansy  but  that  of  the  endj  which  is  in  this  case 
the  principle  of  action. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  on  the  different  af- 
fections, when  I  come  to  consider  them  particularly,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  that  this  account  of  their  origin 
is  extremely  wide  of  the  truth.  In  the  meantime  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  remark  in  general,  how  strongly  it  is 
opposed  by  the  analogy  of  the  other  active  powers  al- 
ready examined.  We  have  found  that  the  preservation 
of  the  individual  and  the  continuation  of  the  species  are 
not  intrusted  to  self-love  and  reason  alone,  btit  that  we 
are  endowed  with  various  appetites  which,  without  any 
reflection  on  our  part,  impel  us  to  their  respective  ob- 
jects. We  have  also  found,  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  (on  which  the  perfection  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  improvement  of  the  species  essentially 
depend,)  that  it  is  not  intrusted  solely  to  self-love  and 
benevolence,  but  that  we  are  prompted  to  it  by  the  im- 
planted principle  of  curiosity.      It  further  appeared, 

*  See  Lucan*8  picturesque  and  patbetic  description  of  the  behaviour  of  Cornelia 
when  she  retired  to  the  bold  of  the  ship  to  indulge  her  grief  in  solitude  and  darkness 
after  the  murder  of  Pompey. 

"  Caput  ftndi  obdqxit  aniota, 

Decrevitque  pati  tenebra«,  puppisquo  cavornii 

Porfruitnr  lacrymis,  oi  amat  pro  coniuge  luetam,"  Jbe.  Ace. 

PAflrMNa,Lib.ix.T.l09. 
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that,  in  addition  to  our  sense  of  duty,  another  incentive 
to  worthy  conduct  is  provided  in  the  desire  of  esteem, 
which  is  not  only  one  of  our  most  powerful  principles  of 
action,  but  continues  to  operate  in  full  force  to  the  last 
moment  of  our  being.  Now,  as  men  were  plainly  intended 
to  live  in  society,  and  as  the  social  union  could  not  sub- 
sist without  a  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices,  would 
it  not  be  reasonable  to  expect,  agreeably  to  the  analogy 
of  our  nature,  that  so  important  an  end  would  not  be 
intrusted  solely  to  the  slow  deductions  of  reason,  or  to 
the  metaphysical  refinements  of  self*love,  but  that  some 
provision  would  be  made  for  it,  in  a  particular  class  of 
active  principles,  which  might  operate,  like  our  appetites 
and  desires,  independently  of  our  reflection  1  To  say 
this  of  parental  afifection  or  of  pity  is  saying  nothing 
more  in  their  favor  than  what  was  affirmed  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  that  they  prompt  us  to  particular  objects  without 
any  reference  to  our  own  enjoyment 

I  have  not  oCered  these  objections  to  the  selfish  the- 
ory with  any  view  of  exalting  our  natural  affections 
into  virtues  ;  for,  in  so  far  as  they  arise  from  original 
constitution,  they  confer  no  merit  whatever  on  the  indi- 
vidual any  more  than  his  appetites  or  desires : — at  the 
same  time  (as  Dr.  Reid  has  observed)  there  is  a  mani- 
fest gradation  in  the  sentiments  of  respect  with  which 
we  regard  these  diflferent  constituents  of  character. 

Our  desires  (it  was  formerly  observed)  although  not 
virtuous  in  themselves,  are  manly  and  respectable,  and 

f)lainly  of  greater  dignity  than  our  animal  appetites.  In 
ike  manner  it  may  he*  remarked  that  our  benevolent 
affections,  although  not  meritorious^  are  highly  amiable. 
A  want  of  attention  to  the  essential  difference  between 
the  ideas  expressed  by  these  two  words  has  given  rise 
to  much  confusion  in  different  systems  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, more  particularly  in  the  systems  of  Shaftesbury 
and  Hutcheson. 

As  it  would  lead  me  into  too  minute  a  detail  to  con- 
sider our  different  benevolent  affections  separately,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  detached  remarks  on  some 
of  the  most  important. 
The  first  place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  what  we  com- 
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monly  call  natural  affection^  including  under  the  term 
the  affections  of  parents  and  children,  and  those  of  oth- 
er near  relations. 


SECTION   II. 

Of  the  Affections  of  Kindred. 

The  parental  affection  is  common  to  us  with  most  of 
the  brutes,  although  with  them  it  is  variously  modified 
according  to  their  respective  natures,  and  according 
as  the  care  of  the  parent  is  more  or  less  necessary  for 
the  preservation  and  nurture  of  the  young.  Cicero  re- 
marks that  this  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  that  beneficent  providence  everywhere  con- 
spicuous in  nature.  "  Haec  inter  se  congruere  non  pos- 
sunt,  ut  natura  et  procreari  vellet  et  diligi  procreates 
non  curaret."* — "Commune  animantium  omnium  est 
conjunctionis  appetitus,  et  cura  quaedam  eorum  quas 
procreata  sunt.'*  f 

When  I  scribe  parental  affection  to  our  own  species, 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  there  is  any  foundation 
for  those  stories  which  poets  have  feigned  of  particular 
discriminating  feelings  which  have  enabled  parents  and 
children,  after  a  long  absence,  or  when  they  have  never 
met  before,  mutually  to  recognise  each  other.  The 
parental  affection  takes  its  rise  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  parties  stand,  and  it  is  very  pow- 
erfully confirmed  by  habit  All  that  I  assert  is,  that  it 
results  naturally  from  that  knowledge,  and  from  the 
habits  superinduced  by  the  relation  which  the  parties 
bear  to  each  other;  in  which  sense  it  may  be  justly 
said,  (to  adopt  a  beautiful  and  philosophical  expression 
of  Dr.  Ferguson's)  that  "  natural  affection  springs  up 
in  the  soul  as  the  milk  springs  in  the  breast  of  the 
mother."  J  Accordingly,  it  operates,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, independently  of  reflection  and  of  a  sense  of  duty. 
Reason,  indeed,  might  satisfy  a  man  that  his  children 

*De  Finfbiu,  S.  t  De  Offic.  I.  4. 

\  Prindplea  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  I.  p.  81. 
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are  particularly  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  rear  and  educate  them ;  as  reasoQ  might  have 
induced  him  to  eat  and  drink  ivithout  the  appetites  of 
hunger  and  thirst ;  but  reason  cannot  create  an  affection 
any  more  than  an  appetite :  and  considering  how  Uttle 
the  conduct  of  mankind  is  in  general  influenced  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking,  that, 
were  not  reason  in  this  case  aided  by  a  very  powerful 
implanted  principle,  a  very  small  proportion  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  children  brought  into  the  world  would 
arrive  at  maturity. 

How  much  this  affection  depends  upon  habit  appears 
from  this,  that,  when  the  care  of  a  child  is  devolved 
upon  one  who  is  not  its  parent,  the  parental  affection  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  transferred  along  with  it.  "  This," 
as  Dr.  Reid  observes,  "  is  plainly  the  work  of  nature, 
and  is  an  additional  provision  made  by  her  for  the  con* 
tinuation  and  preservation  of  the  species.'* 

The  parental  affection,  as  we  have  hitherto  considered 
it,  is  common  to  both  sexes ;  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
denied,  that  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  mother  that  it  exists 
in  the  most  perfect  strength  and  beauty.  Indeed  I  do 
not  think  that  those  have  gone  too  far  who  have  pro- 
nounced "  the  heart  of  a  good  mother  to  be  the  master 
piece  of  nature^ s  works.^^  *  There  is  no  form,  certainly, 
m  which  humanity  appears  so  lovely,  or  presents  so  fair 
a  copy  of  the  Divine  image  after  which  it  was  made. 

Nor  are  these  affections  of  parent  and  child  useful 
solely  for  the  preservation  of  the  race.  They  form  the 
heart  in  infancy  for  its  more  extensive  social  duties,  and 
gradually  prepare  it  for  those  affections  which  consti- 
tute the  character  of  the  good  citizen ;  not  to  mention 
that,  in  every  period  of  life,  it  is  our  private  attachments 
which  furnish  the  most  powerful  of  all  incentives  to  pa- 
triotism and  heroic  virtue.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  more  unphilosophical  than  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that 
the  indulgence  of  the  domestic  charities  unfitted  men 
for  the  discharge  of  their  political  duties ;  an  opinion 
which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  propose,  that,  as  soon  as 
■    ■    ■■■■    ■«■»■     »,■■...» .   ,  t       , .     ■   ..  I  ■.   ■-.■■. 

*  See  Marmontel,  Lemons  sur  la  Morale,  p.  182,  et  seq. 
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a  child  was  born,  it  should  be  separated  from  its  parents, 
and  educated  ever  after  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
It  has  been  often  observed  that  persons  brought  up  in 
foundling  hospitals  have  seldom  turned  well  out  in  the 
world ;  and  although  I  doubt  not  that  various  splendid 
exceptions  to  this  proposition  may  be  quoted,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that,  if  the  special  accidents  connected 
with  these  exceptions  were  fully  known,  they  would  be 
found,  instead  of  invalidating,  to  confirm  the  general 
rale.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  obvious,  that,  in  that  best 
of  all  educations  which  nature  has  provided  for  us  in 
the  ordbiary  circumstances  of  our  condition,  it  formed 
an  unportant  part  of  her  plan  to  soften  the  heart  be- 
times amid  the  scenes  of  domestic  life  ;  and,  according-^ 
ly,  it  is  under  the  shelter  of  these  scenes  that  all  the 
social  virtues  may  be  seen  to  shoot  up  with  the  greatest 
vigor  and  luxuriancy.  Even  the  sterner  qualities  of  for- 
titude and  bravery,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
a  warm  and  susceptible  heart,  are  almost  its  insepa- 
rable attendants,  insomuch  that  we  always  eocpect  to  find 
them  united.  How  true,  in  this  respect,  to  all  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature,  is  the  beautiful  story  recorded 
of  Epaminondas,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  he 
thanked  the  gods  that  his  parents  still  survived  to  enjoy 
his  fame ! 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Beattie  that  Homer  and  Virgil, 
the  most  accurate  of  all  observers,  and  the  most  faithful 
of  all  pdnters  of  human  character,  always  unite  the  do- 
mestic attachments  with  the  more  splendid  virtues  of 
their  heroes.  The  scene  between  Hector  and  An- 
dromache, and  the  interview  between  Ulysses  and  his 
father  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  are  pronounced 
by  the  same  excellent  critic  to  be  the  finest  passages  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  observes  further,  that,  in 
the  portrait  of  Achilles,  his  loVe  to  his  parents  forms  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  distinguishing  features,  and 
that  "  this  smgle  circumstance  throws  an  amiable  soft- 
ness into  the  most  terrific  human  personage  that  was 
ever  described  in  poetry.'*  How  powerful  a  charm  the 
^eid  derives  from  the  same  source  it  is  needless  to 
mention,  as  it  is  the  chief  groundwork  of  the  interest 

VOL.  V.  8 
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inspired  by  the  whole  texture  of  the  fable.  In  no  in- 
stance is  it  more  affecting  than  in  the  address  of  EuTya- 
lus  to  Nisus  before  they  set  out  on  their  desperate  ex- 
pedition by  night ;  and,  I  believe,  few  will  deny  that  the 
pious  concern  which  he  expresses  for  his  aged  parent 
in  that  moment  of  approaching  peril  accords  perfecdy 
with  the  gallantry  of  his  spirit,  and  interests  us  more 
than  any  thing  else  in  his  fortunes. 


^  Contra  quern  talia  iktar 


EuryaloB :  *  Me  nulla  dies  tarn  fordbus  ansis 
Disfflmilem  arguerit ;  tantum  fortuna  secunda, 
Haud  advena  cadat :  sed  te,  super  omnia  dona, 
Unum  oro :  Genetrix  Priami  de  gente  vetust^ 
Est  mihiy  quam  mlseram  tenuit  non  Ilia  tellus 
Mecum  excedentem^  non  moBnia  regis  Acestie : 
Hanc  ego  nunc  ignaram  hujus  quodcunque  pericli  est 
Inque  salutatam  linquo :   Nox,  et  tua  testis 
Dextera,  quod  ne^ueam  lacrymas  perferre  parentis. 
At  tUy  oro,  solare  mopem,  et  succurre  relicts. 
Hanc  sine  me  spem  ferre  tui ;  andentior  ibo 
In  casus  omnes.*  Percuss^  mente  dederunt 
DardonidsB  lacrymas :  ante  omnes  pulcher  lulus, 
Atque  animum  patriss  strinxit  pietatis  imago.*' 

I  shall  conclude  this  section  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Bacon.  ^^  Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  mas- 
ters, best  servants,  but  not  always  best  subjects,  for 
they  are  light  to  run  away,  and  almost  all  fugitives  are 
of  that  condition.  For  soldiers,  I  fifid  that  the  generals 
in  their  hortatives  commonly  put  men  in  mind  of  their 
wives  and  children  ;  and  I  think  the  despising  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Turks  maketh  the  vulgar  soldiers  the 
more  base.  Certainly,  wife  and  children  are  a  kind  of 
discipline  of  humanity ;  and  single  men,  though  they 
be  many  times  more  charitable,  because  their  means 
are  less  exhaust ;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  they  are  more 
cruel  and  hard  hearted,  because  their  tenderness  is  not 
so  often  called  upon."  * 

^  Baeon*B  Essays. 
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SECTION  TIL 
Of  FriendflUp. 

Frusitbship,  like  all  the  other  benevolent  affections, 
includes  two  things,  an  agreeable  feeling,  and  a  desire 
of  happiness  to  its  object 

Besides,  however,  the  agreeable  feeling  common  to 
all  the  exertions  of  benevolence,  there  are  some  pecu- 
liar to  friendship.  I  before  took  notice  of  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  communicating  our  thoughts  and  our 
feelings  to  others;  but  this  communication  prudence 
and  propriety  restrain  us  from  making  to  strangers ;  and 
hence  Uie  satisfaction  we  enjoy  in  the  society  of  one  to 
whom  we  can  communicate  every  circumstance  in  our 
situation,  and  can  trust  every  secret  of  our  heart. 

There  is  also  a  wonderful  pleasure  arising  from  the 
sympathy  of  our  fellow  creatures  with  our  joys  and  with 
our  sorrows,  nay,  even  with  our  tastes  and  our  humors ; 
but,  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  worid,  we  are 
often  disappointed  in  our  expectations  of  this  enjoy- 
ment ;  a  disappointment  which  is  peculiarly  incident  to 
men  of  genius  and  sensibility  superior  to  the  common, 
who  frequently  feel  themselves  ^^  alone  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd,"  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  accommo- 
dating their  own  temper,  and  their  owb  feelings,  to  a 
standard  borrowed  from  those  whom  they  cannot  help 
thinking  undeserving  of  such  a  sacrifice. 

It  is  only  in  the  society  of  a  friend  that  this  sympa- 
thy is  at  aU  times  to  be  found ;  and  the  pleasing  reflec- 
tion that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  command  so  ex- 
quisite a  gratification,  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  principal 
charm  of  this  connexion.  **  What  we  call  affection,'' 
says  Mr.  Smith,  ^^  is  nothing  but  an  habitual  sympathy." 
I  will  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  adopt  this  proposition  in 
all  its  latitude,  but  I  perfectly  agree  with  this  profound 
and  amiable  moralist  in  thinking,  that  the  experience  of 
this  sympathy  is  the  chief  foundation  of  friendship,  and 
one  of  die  principal^  sources  of  the  pleasures  which  it 
yields.    Nor  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  observa- 
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tion  to  remark,  that,  where  the  gfoundwork  of  two  char- 
acters in  point  of  moral  worth  is  the  same,  there  is 
sometimes  a  contrast  in  the  secondary  qualities,  of  taste, 
of  intellectual  accomplishments,  and  even  of  animal 
spirits,  which,  instead  of  presenting  obstacles  to  friend- 
ship, has  a  tendency  to  bind  more  strongly  the  knot  of 
mutual  attachment  between  the  parties.  Two  verf 
interesting  and  memorable  exampfes  of  this  may  be 
found  in  Cuvier's  account  of  the,  friendship  between 
BufFon  atid  Daubenton,  and  in  Playfair^s  account  of  the 
friendship  between  Black  and  Button, 

I  do  not  mean  here  to  entet*  into  the  consideration  of 
the  various  topics  relating  to  friendship  which  are  com- 
monly discussed  by  writers  on  that  subject.  Most  of 
these,  indeed  I  may  say  off  of  them,  are  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Cicero  in  the  Treatise  de  .^mcitid^  in 
which  he  has  presented  us  with  a  summary  of  all  that 
was  most  valuable  on  this  article  of  ethics  in  the  writ- 
mgs  of  preceding  philosophers ;  and  so  comprehensive 
is  the  view  of  it  which  he  hais  taken,  that  the  modem 
authors  who  have  treated  of  it  have  done  little  more 
than  to  repeat  his  observations. 

One  question  concerning  friendship  much  agitated  in 
the  ancient  schools  was,  "  whether  this  connexion  can 
subsist  in  its  full  perfection  between  more  than  two  per- 
sons?"— and  I  believe  it  was  the  common  decision  of 
antiquity  that^it  cannot.  For  my  own  part  I  can  see  no 
foundation  for  this  limitation,  and  I  own  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  suggested  more  by  the  dreams  of  romance, 
or  the  fables  of  ancient  mythology,  than  by  good  sense, 
or  an  accurate  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  passion  of 
love  between  the  sexes  is  indeed  of  an  exclusive  na- 
ture :  and  the  j[ealousy  6f  the  one  party  is  roused  the 
jPQoment  a  suspicion  arises  that  the  attachment  of  the 
other  is  in  any  dcgred  divided;  (and  bythe  way  this 
circumstance,  which  I  think  is  strongly  characteristical 
of  that  connexion,  deserves  to  be  added  to  the  various 
other  considerations  which  shonv  that  nionogamy  has  a 
foundation  in  liuman  nature)  •  But  the  feelings  of  friend- 
ship are  perfectljr  df  a  different  sort  If  our  friend  is  a 
man  of  dlscemriient,  we  tejoieeat  every  new  acquisition 
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he  iftakesy  as  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  adding  to 
our  owa  list  of  worthy  and  amiable  individuals,  and  we 
eagerly  concur  with  him  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
those  who  are  dear  to  his  heart  When  we  ourselves, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  made  a  new  discovery  of  worth 
and  genius,  how  do  we  long  to  impart  the  same  satis^ 
faction  to  a  friend,  and  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  various  respectable  and  worthy  men  whom 
the  accidents  of  life  have  thrown  in  our  way  1 

I  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  number  of 
our  attached  and  confidential  friends  cannot  be  great, 
otherwise  our  attention  would  be  too  much  distracted 
by  the  multiplicity  of  its  objects,  and  the  views  for 
which  this  affection  of  the  mind  was  probably  implant- 
ed would  be  frustrated  by  its  engaging  us  in  exer-^ 
tions  beyond  the  extent  of  our  limited  abilities ;  and, 
accordingly,  nature  has  made  a  provisibn  for  prevent- 
ing this  inconvenience,  by  rendering  friendship  the 
fiuit  only  of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance.  It  is 
strengthened  not  only  by  the  acquintance  which  the 
parties  have  with  each  other's  personal  qualities,  but  with 
their  histories,  situations,  and  connexions  from  infancy, 
and  every  particular  of  this  sort  which  falls  under  their 
mutual  knowledge  forms  to  the  fancy  an  additional 
relation  by  which  they  are  united.  Men  who  have  a 
yery  wide  circle  of  friends  without  much  discrimination 
or  preference  are  justly  Suspected  of  being  incapable  of 
genuine  friendship,  and  indeed  are  generally  men  of 
cold  and  selfish  characters,  who  are  influenced  chiefly 
by  a  cool  and  systematical  regard  to  their  own  comfort, 
and  who  value  the  social  intercourse  of  life  only  as  it  is 
subservient  to  their  accomodation  and  amusement 

That  the  affection  of  friendship  include^  a  desire  of 
happbess  to  the  beloved  object  it  is  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve. There  is,  howpver,  a  certain  limitation  of  the 
rei&ark  which  occurs  among  the  maxims  of  La  Rocihe- 
foucauld,  and  which,  has  been  often  repeated  since  by 
misanthropical  moi^ists,  ^^  That,  in  the  aistresses  of  our 
best  friendss  there  is  always  something  which  does  not 
displease  us. ''  It  may  be  proper  to  consider  in  what 
sense  this  is  to  be  understood^  and  how  far  it  has  a 
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foundation  in  truth.  It  is  expressed  in  somewhat  ecj^uiv- 
ocal  terms ;  and,  I  suspect,  owes  much  of  its  plausibili- 
ty to  this  very  circumstance. 

From  the  triumphant  air  with  which  the  maxim  in 
question  has  been  generally  quoted  by  the  calunmia- 
tors  of  human  nature,  it  has  evidently  been  supposed 
by  them  to  imply  that  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends 
give  us  more  pleasure  than  psdn."*  But  this  La  Roche- 
foucauld has  not  said,  nor  indeed  could  a  proposition 
so  obviously  false  and  extravagant  have  escaped  the  pen 
of  so  acute  a  writer*  What  La  Rochefoucauld  has 
said  amounts  only  to  this,  that,  in  the  distresses  of  our 
best  friends,  the  pain  we  feel  is  not  altogether  unmixed ; 
— a  proposition  unquestionably  true  wherever  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  soothing  their  sorroves  by  the  conso- 
lations of  sympathy,  or  of  evincing,  by  more  substantial 
services,  the  smcerity  and  strength  of  our  attachment 
But  the  pleasure  we  experience  in  such  cases,  so  far 
from  indicating  any  thing  selfish  or  malevolent  in  the 
heart,  originates  in  principles  of  a  directly  opposite 
description,  and  will  be  always  most  pure  and  exqui- 
site in  the  most  disinterested  and  generous  characters. 
The  maxim,  indeed,  when  thus  interpreted,  is  not  less 
true  when  applied  to  our  own  distresses  than  to  those 
of  our  friends.  In  the  bitterfest  cup  that  may  fall  to  the 
lot  of  either  there  are  always  mingled  some  cordial 
drops, — ^in  the  misfortunes  oi  others,  the  consolation  of 
administering  relief, — in  our  own,  that  of  receiving  it 
from  the  sympathy  of  those  we  love. 

Whether  La  Rochefoucauld,  in  the  satirical  humour 
which  dictated  the  greater  part  of  his  maxims  did  not 
wish,  in  the  present  instance,  to  convey  by  his  words  a 
little  more  than  meets  the  eoTj  I  do  not  presume  to  de- 
termine. 

*  It  wae  plainly  io  this  sense  that  Swift  imdeistood  it  when  he  prefixed  it  a  as  mot- 
to to  the  verses  on  his  own  death. 

'< .  Ai  Rouebefoueaald  hii  maxiiM  drew 
From  natun,  t  believe  them  true. 
If  what  hb  laya  be  not  a  iok». 
We  aertab  an  itniise  iuad  of  folk." 
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SECTION  IV. 

OfPfttriotSflm. 

Notwithstanding  the  principles  of  union  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  human  breast,  it  was  plainly  not  her  in- 
tention that  society  should  always  go  on  increasing  in 
numbers.  A  foundation  is  laid  for  a  division  of  man- 
idnd  into  distinct  communities,  in  those  natural  divis- 
ions on  the  surface  of  the  globe  that  are  formed  by 
chains  of  mountains,  impasss^le  rivers,  and  the  oceans 
which  separate  the  larger  continents;  and  the  same 
end  is  further'  answered  by  those  principles  of  enmity 
which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  never  fail  to  en- 
strange  neighbouring  tribes  from  each  other,  and  which 
continue  to  operate  with  a  very  powerful  effect  even  in 
periods  of  knowledge  and  refinement 

I  shall  not  at  present  attempt  to  analyze  particularly 
the  origin  of  these  principles  of  disunion  among  man- 
kind. I  shall  only  remark,  that  they  do  not  imply  any 
original  malignity  in  the  human  heart ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  seem  to  have  their  source  in  the  social  nature  of 
man, — ^in  those  affecdons  which  attach  him  to  the  tribe 
he  belongs  to,  and  to  the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 
This  remark  has  been  so  excellendy  illustrated  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  that  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  Contenting  my- 
self, therefore,  with  a  reference  to  their  works,*  I  shall 
proceed  to  some  other  views  of  the  subject,  where  the 
field  of  observation  does  not  seem  to  be  so  completely 
exhausted. 

The  foundation  which  nature  has  laid  for  a  diversity 
of  languages,  of  customs,  of  manners^  and  of  institutions 
among  manldnd,  adds  force  to  the  principles  of  division 
and  repulsion  already  mentioned.  These  circupistances 
derive  their  effect,  indeed,  from  the  ignorance  of  men, 
which  is  apt  to  mistake  a  diversity  of  arbitrary  signs 
and  arbitrary  ceremonies,  for  a  diversity  of  opinions  and 

*  SMBhafiedMvy's  Emv  on  the  Fraedom  of  Wit  imd  Humow,  PUrt  iU.  sec.  9,  ^ 
rttgma*B  Emj  on  the  Hifltory  of  CIyjI  Society,  PUrt  i.  sec.  4. 
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of  moral  sentiments ;  and,  accordin^y,  as  society  ad- 
vances, and  reason  \mproves,  the  eflfect  becomes  gradu- 
ally less  and  less  sensible.  As  the  effect,  however,  is 
universal  among  rude  nations,  and  as  it  is  the  unavoida- 
ble result  of  the  general  laws  of  our  constitution  when 
placed  in  certain  circumstances,  we  may  consider  it  as 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  Providence  with  respect  to  our 
species ;  and  we  may  presume  that  here,  as  in  other 
instances,  that  plan  tends  ultimately  to  some  wise  and 
beneficent  purpose,  though  by  means  which  appear 
to  us,  at  first  view,  to  have  a  very  unfavorable  aspect. 
What  these  purposes  are  it  is  impossible  for  our  limited 
faculties  to  trace  completely ;  but  even  we,  narrow  and 
partial  as  our  views  at  present  are,  may  perceive  some 
salutary  consequences  resulting  from  these  apparent 
disorders  of  the  moral  world.  I  shall  only  mention  the 
tendency  which  a  constant  state  of  hostility  and  alarm 
must  have  among  barbarous  tribes  to  bind  and  consoli- 
date in  each  of  them  apart  the  poUtical  union  ;  and  by 
strenffthening  the  handa  of  government  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  progress  of  society.  We  may  add,  the  ex- 
ercise which  it  gives  to  many  of  our  most  important 
moral  principles,  and  the  powerfiil  stimulus  it  applies 
to  our  intellectual  capacities.  The  discipline  is  indeed 
rough,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  which  the  mind 
of  man,  in  a  certain  state  of  his  progress,  is  susceptible. 
If  these  observations  are  well  founded,  may  we  not 
presume  to  offer  a  conjecture,  that,  as-this  final  cause 
ceases  to  exist,  in  proportion  as  government  advances 
to  maturity,  and  as  the  moral  causes  of  hostility  among 
nations  (arising  from  diversity  of  language  and  of  man- 
ners) cease  to  operate  upon  men  of  enlightened  and 
liberal  minds,  that  the  tendency  of  civilized  society  is  to 
diminish  the  dissentions  among  different  communities, 
and  to  unite  the  human  race  in  the  bonds  of  amity. 
The  just  views  of  political  economy  which  Mr.  Smith  and 
some  other  authors  have  lately  opened,  and  which  de- 
monstrate the  absurdity  of  commercial  jealousies,  all  con- 
tribute to  encourage  the  same  pleasing  prospects ;  but 
alas !  it  is  a  prospect  which  the  vices  and  prejudices  of 
men  allow  us  to  indulge  only  in  those  moments  of  en- 
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thusiasm  when  our  benevolent  wishes  for  mankind,  and 
our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, transport  us  from  the  calamities  and  atrocities  of 
our  own  times,  to  anticipate  the  triumphs  of  reason  and 
humanity  in  a  more  fprtunate  age. 

In  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  I  have  remark- 
ed, that  "  there  are  many  prejudices  which,  are  found  to 
prevail  universally  among  our  species  in  certain  periods 
of  society,  and  which  seem  to  be  essentially  necessary 
for  maintaining  its  order  in  ag^s  when  men  are  unable 
to  comprehend  the  purposes  for  which  governments  are 
instituted.  As  society  advances  these  prejudices  grad- 
ually lose  their  influence  on  the.  higher  classes,  and 
would  probably  soon  disappear  altogether,  if  it  were  not 
supposed  to  be  expedient  to  prolong  their  existence  as 
a  source  of  authority  over  the  multitude.  In  an  aga> 
however^  of  universal  and  unrestrained  discussion,  it  ijs 
impossible  that  they  can  long  maintain  their  empire ; 
nor  ought  we  to  regret  their  .decline,  if  the  important 
ends  to  which  they  have  been  subservient  in  tbie  paM 
experience  of  mankind  are  found  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  growing  light  of  philosophy.  On  this  supposition  a 
history  of  human  prejudices,  in  so  far  as  they  have  sup- 
plied the  place  of  more  enlarged  political  views,  may, 
at  some  future  period,  furnish  to  the  philosopher,  a  sub- 
ject of  speculation  no  less  pleasing  and  instructive  than 
that  beneficent  wisdom  of  nature  which  guides  the  ope- 
rations of  the  lower  animals,  and  which,  even  in  our 
own  species,  takes  upon  itself  the  care  of  the  individual 
in  the  infancy  of  human  reason,"  * 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made  on  the 
sources  of  disunion  aud  hostility  among  mankind  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  society,  and  on  the  final  causes  to 
which  this  constitution  of  things  is  subservient,  afford 
one  rem,arkable  illustration  of  the  conjecture  which  I 
have  hazarded  in  the  foregoing  passage. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  affection  of  patri- 
otism, it  was  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  principles  of  disunion  in  our  species,  as  the 

*  Vol.  I.  pp.  274,  276,  6di  Ed. 
VOL,  V,  9 
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idea  of  patriotism  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that 
mankind  are  divided  into  distinct  communities,  with 
separate,  if  not  with  rival  and  hostile  interests. 

The  exciting  causes  of  patriotism  (abstracting  from 
all  considerations  of  reason  and  duty)  are  many.  We 
are  formed  with  so  strong  a  disposition  to  associate  with, 
and  to  love  our  own  species,  that  the  imagination  lays 
hold  with  eagerness  of  every  circumstance,  how  slight 
soever,  that  can  form  a  bond  of  union ;  a  common  lan- 
guage, a  common  religion,  common  laws,  even  a  com- 
mon appellation, — ^not  to  mention  the  prudential  consid- 
erations  of  common  enemies  and  a  common  interest. 
The  feelings,  which  these  uniting  circumstances  inspire, 
attach  us  even  to  the  territory  which  our  fellow  citizens 
inhabit,  by  the  same  law  of  association  that  endears  to 
lis  the  spot  where  a  friend  was  born,  or  the  scene  where 
we  have  enjoyed  any  social  pleasure ;  and  thus  the 
ima^nation  forms  to  itself  a  complex  idea  of  country- 
men And  country,  which  impresses  every  susceptible 
heart  With  irresistible  force.  In  perusing  the  history  of 
either,  how  remote  soever  the  period  it  describes  may 
be,  We  feel  an  interest  which  no  other  narrative  inspires. 
We  sympathize  with  the  fortunes  of  those  who  trod  the 
same  ground  that  we  now  tread,  and  we  appropriate  to 
ourselves  a  share  of  the  glory  they  acquired  by  their 
bravery  and  virtue.  "  When  the  late  Mr.  Anson  (Lord 
Anson's  brother)  was  on  his  travels  in  the  east,  he 
hired  a  vessel  to  visit  the  Isle^of  Tenedos.  His  pilot, 
an  old  Greek,  as  they  were  saiUng  along,  said  with 
some  satisfaction,  *  *  Twas  there  our  fleet  lay.'  Mr.  An- 
son demanded  what  fleet  ? — *  What  fleet  / '  replied  the 
old  man,  a  little  piqued  at  the  question,  *  why,  our  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  siege  of  Troy.' "  This  anecdote  (which 
1  borrow  from  the  Philological  Inquiries  of  Mr.  Harris)* 
naturally  excites  a  smile ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  so 
congenial  io  feelings  inseparable  from  our  constitution, 
that  its  effect  seems  to  me  to  border  on  the  pathetic, 
and  I  presume  there  are  few  who  have  read  it  without 
Some  emotion. 

*  Harris's  WoriES,  Edited  by  his  son  the  Eari  of  Mafanesbuiy,  Vol.  II.  p.  402. 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  with  respect  to  this  natu- 
ral attachment  to  the  scenes  of  our  infancy  and  youth, 
that  it  is  commonly  strongest  among  the  inhabitants  of 
barren  and  mountainous  countries.  This  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  it  is  produced  less  by  the  recollection  of 
agreeable  physical  impressions  than  of  moral  pleasures, 
— ^pleasures  which  probably  derive  an  additional  zest 
from  the  absence  of  those  interesting  or  amusing  objects 
which  dissipate  the  attention  by  inviting  the  thoughts 
abroad.  Where  nature  has  been  sparing  in  her  exter- 
nal bounty,  men  become  the  more  dependent  for  theu* 
happiness  on  internal  enjoyment,  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
storms  and  gloom  of  winter  give  a  higher  relish  to  the 
pleasures  of  society.  Perhaps,  too,  the  thin  and  scat- 
tered population  of  such  countries  may  contribute 
something  to  the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  the  domestic 
and  private  attachments,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  a  crowded  and  busy  population  seldom 
fails  to  extinguish  all  the  more  ardent  social  affections. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  this  attachment  to 
home  is  said  to  be  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Swis9 
and  the  Laplanders,  who,  when  removed  to  a  distance 
from  their  native  scenes,  are  subject  to  a  particular  spe* 
cies  of  despondency,  to  which  medical  writers  have 
given  the  name  of  JVdstalgia.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Haller,  who  -  was  himself  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and 
who,  in  some  of  his  poetical  pieces,  composed  during 
the  period  of  his  academical  studies  in  Holland,  has 
suflSciently  shown  that  his  own  heart  was  not  proof 
against  its  influence. 

^^JVostalgia  genus  est  moeroris  subditis  reipublicae 
meas  familiaris,  etiam  civibus,  a  desiderio  nati  suorum. 
Is  sensim  consumit  aegros  et  destruit,  nonnunquam  in 
rigorem  et  maniam  abit,  ali^s  in  febres  lentas.  Eum 
spes  sanat.  Etiam  animalia  consuet^  societate  privata, 
nonnunquam  depereunt,  et  ex  pullis  amissis  etiam  lutrae 
maris  Kamtchadalensis.  Sic  ex  amore  frustrato  lenta  et 
insanabilis  consumptio  sequitur,  quod  Angli  corrupium 
vocant.*'  * 

•  Elem.  Physiol.  Lib.  zvu.  Sect.  2.  §  5. 
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We  are  informed  by  another  medical  writer,  (Sauva- 
ges)  that  he  has  known  this  disorder  in  the  son  of  a 
common  beggar,  who  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
home  but  the  streets  and  public  roads.* 

"  Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart. 
And  even  the  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms^ 
And  dear  that  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storms. 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  its  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  tempest  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more." 

The  sources  of  patriotism  hitherto  mentioned  arise 
chiefly  from  the  imagination  and  from  the  association  of 
ideaSf  and  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  our  rational 
and  moral  powers.  They  presuppose,  indeed,  sensibil- 
ity, social  attachment,  and  force  of  mind,  but  they  do 
not  necessarily  imply  reflection  or  a  sense  of  duty. 
They  are  the  natural  result  of  our  constitution  when 
placed  in  certain  circumstances  ;  and  hence,  though  not 
coeval  with  our  birth,  nor  after  their  appearance  unsus- 
ceptible of  analysis,  the  affection  they  produce,  in  so  far 
as  it  arises  from  them  without  the  cooperation  of  any 
other  motive,  may  be  considered  as  a  blind  impulse^  anal- 
ogous in  its  operation  to  those  desires  and  appetites 
which  have  been  already  mentioned.  This  affection 
may  be  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Instinctive 
Patriotism. 

The  circumstances  which  have  been  enumerated  as 
the  sources  of  instinctive  patriotism  operate  with  pecu- 
liar force  in  small  communities,  where  the  extent  of  the 
territory  and  the  body  of  the  people  falling  under  the 
habitual  observation  of  every  citizen,  present  more  defi- 
nite objects  to  the  imagination,  and  aflfect  the  heart  more 
deeply  that  what  is  only  conceived  from  description. 
Hercy  too,  the  individual  feels  his  importance  as  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  state,  and  the  consciousness  of  what 
he  is  able  to  do  for  its  prosperity  contributes  powerfully 
to  promote  his  patriotic  exertions. 

*  Nosologia  Methodica. 
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In  an  extensive  and  populous  country  the  instmctive 
affection  of  patriotism  is  apt  to  grow  languid  among  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  therefore  it  becomes  the  more 
necessary  to  impress  on  their  minds  those  considera- 
tions of  reason  and  duty  which  recommend  public  jn)irit 
as  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  morality.  What 
these  considerations  are  I  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to 
point  out  in  treating  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow 
creatures.  At  present  I  shall  only  remark,  that,  as  in- 
stinctive patriotism  decays,  so  rational  patriotism  ac- 
quires force  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  and 
to  the  multitude  of  fellow  citizens  it  embraces  ;  in  other 
words,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  that  sum  of 
happiness  -which  it  aspires  to  secure  and  to  augment. 

Such  considerations,  however,  can  have  weight  only 
with  men    Avhose  sense  of  duty  is  strong ;  and  as,  un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  the  case  with  a  great  proportion 
of  mankind,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  every 
state   of    society,  to  cherish  as  much  as  possible  the  in- 
stinctive affection  of  patriotism,  and  to  counteract  those 
causes    that    tend  to  extinguish  it.     For  this  purpose 
nothing   is    more  likely  to  be  effectual  than  to  diffuse  a 
general    taste  for  historical  and  geographical  reading. 
A  peasant  who  has  never  extended  his  thoughts  beyond 
his  own   province,  and  who  sees  every  thing  flourishing 
and  happy  around  him,  is  apt  to  consider  the  enjoy- 
ments he  possesses  as  inseparable  from  the  human  race, 
and  no  more  connected  with  any  particular  system  of 
laws  than  the  advantages  he  derives  from  the  immediate 
bounty  of  nature.     It  is  the  study  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy alone  than  can  remove  this  prejudice,  by  showing 
us,  on  the  one  hand,  the  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
political  happiness  of  our  species  has  hitherto  been  con- 
fined ;    and,  on  the  other,  the  singular  combination  of 
accidental  circumstances  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  blessings  we  enjoy.     This  effect  of  history  indeed 
tends  rather  to  cherish  rational  than  instinctive  patriot- 
ism ;  but  it  operates  also  wonderfully  on  the  latter  af- 
fection, by  leading  us  to  contrast  our  own  country  and 
countrymen  with  other  lands  and  other  nations,  and 
thereby  presenting  a  more  definite  and  interesting  ob- 
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ject  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  heart.  When,  from 
the  transactions  of  past  ages  and  of  foreign  lands,  vfe 
return  to  what  is  near  and  familiar,  we  are  affected 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we  met  with  a  fel- 
low citizen  in  a  distant  country.  Absence  from  home 
never  fails  to  endear  it  to  a  mind  possessed  of  any  sen- 
sibility. The  extent  of  our  country,  too,  seems  to  di- 
minish to  our  intellectual  eye  in  proportion  as  the  ob- 
ject recedes  from  us,  and  we  feel  a  sensible  relation  to 
what  we  before  regarded  with  complete  indifference. 
The  natives  of  the  same  county  in  Scotland  feel  towards 
each  other  a  partial  predilection  when  they  meet  in  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
being  born  in  this  island  forms  a  tie  of  friendship  be- 
tween individuals  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  study  of  history  operates  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  same  degree.  By 
transporting  us  in  imagination  over  the  surface  of  this 
planet,  and  by  assembling  before  our  view  the  myriads 
who  have  occupied  it  before  us,  it  serves  to  define  to 
our  thoughts  more  distinctly  the  particular  community 
to  which  we  belong,  and  strengthens  the  bond  of  rela- 
tionship that  unites  us  to  all  its  members. 

I  shall  only  add  further  on  this  subject,  that,  when 
the  extent  and  population  of  a  country  are  so  very  great 
as  to  give  it  a  decided  preeminence  among  neighbouring 
nations,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  (partly  by  inter- 
esting the  vanity,  and  partly  by  dazzling  the  imagina- 
tion) an  attachment  to  national  ghry^  which  operates 
both  on  the  vulgar  and  on  men  of  better  education,  in  a 
way  extremely  analogous  to  the  instinctive  patriotism 
felt  by  the  member  of  a  small  community.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  national  character 
pf  the  French  prior  to  the  late  Revolution,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  have  altered  in  this  respect  since  that  event,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  indignation  with  which  the  idea 
of  a  confederate  republic  has  always  been  received.  A 
feeling  of  the  same  kind  may  be  traced  in  various  ex- 
pressions employed  by  Livy  in  the  preface  to  his  Ro- 
man history.  "  Utcunque  erit,  juvabit  tamen  rerum 
gestarum  memoriae  pnncipis  terrarum  populi,  pro  virili 
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parte,  et  ij^siim  co&suluisse ;  et  si  in  tant&  scriptoram 
turba  mea  fama  in  obscuro  sit,  nobilitate  ac  magnitudine 
eomm  qui  nomini  officient  meo  me  consoler.  Res  est 
praeterea  et  immensi  operis,  ut  quae  supra  septingente^- 
^mum  annum  repetatur,  et  quae  ab  exiguis  profecta 
initiis  eo  creverit,  ut  jam  magnitudine  laboret  su& :  et 
legentium  plerisque  baud  dubito,  quin  primae  origines 
proximaque  originibus^  minus  praebitura  voluptatis  sint, 
festinantibus  ad  haec  nova,  quibus  jampridem  praeva'* 
lentis  populi  vires  se  ipsae  conficiunt'*  The  very  dan- 
ger which  such  an  empire  was  exposed  to  from  its 
enormous  magnitude,  and  frcxn  the  seeds  of  destruction 
which  it  carried  in  its  bosom,  seems  to  heighten  the 
patriotic  affection  of  the  historian,  by  awakening  an 
anxious  solicitude  for  its  impending  £aite«  The  contrast 
between  this  feeling  of  national  pride,  and  a  melancholy 
anticipation  of  those  calamities  to  which  national  great- 
ness leads,  gives  the  principal  charm  to  this  exquisite 
eomposition. 


SECTION  V- 

Of  Pity  to  the  Distresied. 

As  the  unfortunate  chiefly  stand  in  need  of  our  as- 
sistance, so  there  is  provided  in  every  breast  a  most 
powerful  advocate  in  their  favor ;  an  advocate,  to  whose 
solicitations  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  most  obdurate 
to  turn  alv/ays  a  deaf  ear.  The  appropriation  of  the 
word  humanity  to  this  part  of  our  constitution  affords 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  common  sentiments  of  man- 
kind upon  the  subject 

''  MoUissima  corda 
Hainano  generi  dare  se  natura  fatetur, 
Qus  lacrymas  dedlt.     Hsc  nostri  pars  optima  sensiis. 

Separat  hoc  nos 

A  grege  mutorum."  * 

The  general  principle  of  benevolence,  or  of  good  will 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  (of  which  I  shall  treat  after- 

•  Jot.  Sat  15. 
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wards,  when  I  come  to  consider  our  Moral  duties)  as 
it  disposes  us  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  so  it 
restrains  us  from  doing  them  evil,  and  prompts  us  to  re- 
lieve their  distresses.  The  office  of  compassion  or  pjity 
is  more  limited.  It  impels  us  to  relieve  distress;  it 
serves  as  a  check  on  resentment  and  selfishness,  and 
the  other  principles  which  lead  us  to  injure  the  interests 
of  others ;  but  it  does  not  prompt  us  to  the  communi- 
cation of  positive  happiness.  Its  object  is  to  relieve^ 
and  sometimes  to  prevent,  suffering ;  but  not  to  augment 
the  enjoyment  of  those  who  are  already  easy  and  com- 
fortable. We  are  disposed  to  do  this  by  the  general 
spirit  of  benevolence,  but  not  by  the  particular  affection 
of  pity. 

The  final  cause  of  this  constitution  of  our  nature  is 
very  ingeniously  and  happily  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Butler 
in  his  second  sermon  on  Compassion.  This  profound 
philosopher  observes,  that  ^*  supposing  men  to  be  ca- 
pable of  happiness  and  of  misery  in  degreeis  equally 
intense,  yet  they  are  liable  to  the  latter  during  longer 
periods  of  time  than  they  are  susceptible  of  the  former. 
We  frequently  see  men  suffering  the  agonies  of  pain 
for  days,  weeks,  and  months  together,  without  any  in- 
termission, except  the  short  suspensions  of  sleep, — a 
stretch  of  misery  to  which  no  state  of  high  enjoyment 
can  approach  in  point  of  duration.  Such,  too,  is  our 
constitution,  and  that  of  the  world  around  us,  that  the 
sources  of  our  sufferings  are  placed  much  more  within 
the  power  of  other  men  than  the  sources  of  our  plea- 
sures, so  that  there  is  no  individual,  (however  incapable 
he  may  be  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures) who  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  them  great 
and  extensive  mischief.  To  prevent  the  abuse  of  this 
power  when  we  are  under  the  influence  of  any  of  the 
angry  passions,  by  means  of  a  particular  affection  tend- 
ing to  check  the  excess  of  resentment,  was  therefore  of 
more  consequence  to  the  comfort  of  human  life  than  it 
would  have  been  to  superadd  to  the  general  principle 
of  good  will  a  particular  affection  prompting  to  the  com- 
munication of  positive  enjoyment.  The  power  we  have 
over  the  misery  of  our  fellow  creatures  being  a  more 
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important  tni9t  than  our  power  of  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  those  already  comfortable,  the  former  stood 
more  in  need  of  a  guard  to  check  its  excesses  than  the 
latter  of  a  stinmlus  to  animate  its  exertions.  But  fur- 
ther, as  it  is  more  in  our  power  to  ammunicaU  misery 
than  happiness,  so  it  is  more  in  our  power  to  reUeve  mise- 
ry than  to  superadd  enjoyment.  Hence  an  additional 
reason  for  implanting  in  our  constitution  the  affection  of 
compasssion,  while  there  is  none  analogous  to  it  urging 
us  by  an  instinctive  impulse  to  acts  of  general  benero- 
lence/* 

The  final  causes  of  compassion,  then,  are  to  prevent 
and  to  relieve  misery — ^to  prevent  misery  by  checking 
the  violence  of  our  own  angry  passions,  and  to  relieve 
misery  by  calling  our  attention,  and  engaging  our  good 
offices,  to  every  object  of  distress  within  our  reach. 
The  latter  is  the  more  common  and  the  more  important 
of  its  offices,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  society. 
And  it  is  this  which  I  have  chiefly  in  view  in  the  fol- 
lowing observations. 

I  have  said  that  compassion  calls  or  arrests  our  at^ 
tention  to  the  distressed  objects  within  our  reach* 
When  we  are  immersed  in  the  business  of  the  world, 
or  intoxicated  with  its  pleasures,  we  are  apt  to  overlook, 
and  sometimes  to  withdraw  from  scenes  of  misery.  It 
is  the  office  of  compassion  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
wretched,  or  rather  to  solicit  us  to  take  their  case  un-  ^ 
der  our  consideration ;  for  so  strong  is  the  sense  which 
all  men  have  of  the  duty  of  beneficence,  that,  if  they 
could  only  be  brought  to  exercise  their  powers  of  re-* 
flection  on  the  facts  before  th)em,  they  could  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  relieve  distress,  when,  in  consistency  with 
other  obligations,  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so.  One 
striking  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  active  zeal  of  humanity 
is  (ciBteris  parUme)  strongest  in  those  men  whose  warm  ' 
imaginations  present  to  them  lively  pictures  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  others ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  any  man, 
however  callous  and  selfish,  whose  beneficence  may  not 
be  called  forth  by  a  skilful  and  eloquent  description  of 
any  scene  of  misery.  General  considerations  with  re^- 
gwd  to  our  social  duties  will  often  have  little  weight ; 

VOL.  V.  10 
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but  if  the  attention  can  only  be  fixed  to  facts,  nature,  in 
most  instances,  accomplishes  the  rest  Hence  the  im- 
portance in  our  constitution  of  the  affection  of  com- 
passion, which,  amidst  the  tumult  of  business  or  of 
pleasure,  stops  us  suddenly  in  our  career,  and  remiiids 
us  that  we  have  social  duties  to  fulfil ;— calls  upon  us  to 
examine  the  claims  of  the  helpless,  and  aggravates  our 
guilt  if  we  disregard  its  admonition. 

Compassion,  according  to  the  view  now  given  of  it, 
is  an  instinctive  impulse  prompting  to  a  particular  object, 
analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  animal  appetites  al- 
ready considered.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  amia- 
ble, and  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  consti- 
tution ;  but  it  is  not  an  object  of  moral  approbation. 
Our  duty  lies  in  the  proper  regulation  of  it — ^in  consid- 
ering with  attention  the  facts  it  recommends  to  our  no- 
tice, and  in  acting  with  respect  to  them  as  reason  and 
conscience  prescribe.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
add,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  these  inform  us  that 
we  ought  not  to  follow  the  impulse  of  compassion,  and  in 
which  it  is  no  less  meritorious  in  us  to  resist  its  solicita- 
tions, than  to  deny  ourselves  the  unlawful  gratification  of 
a  sensual  appetite ;  and  even  in  those  instances  in  which 
our  duty  calls  us  to  obey  its  impulse,  our  merit  does  not 
arise  from  the  affection  we  feel,  but  from  doing  what  our 
conscience  approves  of  as  right  on  a  deliberate  consid- 
eration of  the  action  we  are  to  perform,  when  examined 
in  all  its  bearings  and  consequences. 

Notwithstanding,  however^  the  unquestionable  truth 
of  this  theoretical  conclusion,  it  is  nevertheless  certain^ 
that  a  strong  and  habitual  tendency  to  mdulge  this  af- 
fection affords  no  slight  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
worth  and  benevolence  of  a  character.  Whoever  re- 
flects, on  the  one  hand,  upon  its  general  coincidence 
with  what  a  sense  of  duty  prescribes ;  and  upon  the 
other,  on  the  nature  of  those  circumstances  by  which  its 
indulgence  is  checked  and  discouraged  among  men  of 
the  world,  will,  I  apprehend,  readily  assent  to  the  truth 
of  this  observation^  The  poet,  perhaps,  went  a  little 
too  far  when  he  stated  as  a  general  and  unqualified 
maxim,  ^AyaBol  dfiddx^ss  ea^ffes ;  *    but,  upon   the 

•  *«  Good  men  are  prone  to  shed  tean."— "  The  poets,"  says  Mr.  WoUaaton,  **  who 
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whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  maxim,  with  all 
the  exceptions  which  may  contradict  it,  will  be  found 
much  nearer  to  the  fact  than  they  who  have  been  train- 
ed in  the  schools  of  £aishionable  persiflage  will  be  dispos- 
ed to  acknowledge. 

The  philosophers  who  attempt  to  resolve  the  whole 
of  human  conduct  into  self-love,  have  adopted  various 
theories  to  explsdn  the  affection  of  pit^.  Without 
stoppmg  to  examine  these,  I  shall  conlSine  myself  to  a 
simple  statement  of  the  fact,  which  statement  will  at 
once  show  how  far  all  these  are  erroneous,  and  will 
point  out  the  oversight  in  which  they  have  originated. 
Whoever  reflects  carefuUy  on  the  effect  produced  on 
his  own  mind  by  objects  which  excite  his  pity  must  be 
sensible  that  it  is  a  compounded  one ;  and,  therefore, 
unless  we  are  at  pains  to  analyze  it  carefully,  we  may 
be  apt  to  mistake  soipe  one  of  the  ingredients  for  the 
whole  combination. 

On  the  sight  of  distress  we  are  distmcdy  conscious, 
I  think,  of  three  things :  1.  A  painful  emotion  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distress  we  see.  2.  A  selfish  desire 
to  remove  the  cause  of  this  uneasiness.  3.  A  disposi- 
tion to  relieve  the  distress  from  a  benevolent  and  disin* 
terested  concern  about  the  sufferer.  If  we  had  not  this 
last  disposition,  and  if  it  were  not  stronger  than  the 
former,  the  sight  of  a  distressed  object  would  invariably 
prompt  us  to  fly  from  it,  as  we  frequently  see  those 
men  do  in  whom  the  second  ingredient  prevails  over 
the  third.  In  ordinary  cases  the  impulse  of  pity  at- 
taches us  to  the  cause  of  our  sufferings ;  and  we  cling 

«f  iD  writers  imdertake  to  imitate  nature  moat,  oft  introduce  even  their  heroes  weep- 
in^  »^(See  how  Homer  represents  Ulysses.  Od.  E.  161, 152, 167, 158.)  "  The  tears 
ormen,"  the  same  author  finely  adds, "  are  in  truth  very  different  from  the  cries  and 
halations  of  chfldren.  They  are  $UerU  $tream$,  and  flow  from  other  causes,  com- 
nooly  some  tender,  or  perhaps  philosophical  reflection.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  hard 
hetiti  and  dnr  eyes  come  to  he  &shionable.  But  ibr  all  that  it  iff  cerain  the  ^landu^ 
lalatkrymdUs  wen  not  made  for  nothing."— (AeZ^n  of  J>/)ahure  Dehneated, 
p.  258. 8th  Edition.) 

It  is  remarked  hv  Descartes,  that  the  tears  of  children  and  of  old  men  (in  which 
bodi  are  apt  to  indulge)  flow  from  different  sources.  *'  Senes  sepe  lachrymantur  ex 
•iBore  et  i^ndio.  In&tes  raro  ez  Istitla  lachrymantur,  sspius  ex  tristitia,  etiam  quam 
wor  non  comitator."— (De  Possionidtw,  Secunda  Pars,  Artieulus  188.)  The  im- 
portant fiiets  here  described  hare  seldom  been  remarked ;  and  the  statement  of  them 
dses  honor  to  Descartes  as  an  attentive  and  accurate  obserrer  of  hnmaa  nature  in 
tbe  beginnmg  and  towards  the  close  of  its  history. 
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to  it,  even  although  we  are  conscious  that  we  can  afford 
no  relief  but  the  consolation  of  sympathy ; — a  demon- 
'  strative  proof  that  one  at  least  of  the  ingredients  of  pity 
(and  in  most  men  the  prevailing  ingredient)  is  purely 
disinterested  in  its  nature  and  origin. 

Although,  however,  this  observation  seems  to  me  de- 
cisive against  the  theory  in  question,  in  whatever  form 
it  may  be  proposed,  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of 
examining  a  new  modification  of  the  same  hypothesis, 
which  occurs  in  Mr.  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments. The  view  of  the  subject  which  he  has  taken 
has  the  merit  of  entire  originahty,  and,  like  all  his  other 
speculations  and  opinions,  derives  a  strong  recommen- 
dation from  the  splendid  abilities  and  exemplary  worth 
of  the  author.  I  hope  therefore,  that  the  critical  stric- 
tures upon  it  which  I  am  now  to  offer  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  useless  or  unreasonable  interruption  of  tho 
discussions  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged. 

Before  entering  on  this  argument,  I  shall  just  mention 
another  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin  of  compassion, 
which  seems  to  me  to  approach  more  nearly  to  that  of 
Mr.  Smith  than  any  thing  else  I  have  met  with  in  the 
works  of  his  predecessors.  I  allude  to  the  account  of 
Pity  given  by  Hobbes,  who  defines  it  to  be  ^^  the  imagi- 
nation or  fiction  of  future,  calamity  to  ourselves  proceed- 
ing from  the  sense  of  another  man's  calamity."  *  In 
what  respect  this  theory  coincides  with  Mr.  Smith's,  will 
appear  from  the  remarks  I  am  now  to  make.  In  the 
mean  time  I  shall  only  observe  how  completely  th^  fu- 
tility of  Hobbes's  definition  is  exposed  by  a  single  re- 
mark of  Butler.  "  That,  if  it  were  just,  it  would  follow 
that  the  most  fearful  temper  would  be  the  most  com- 
passionate." t  We  may  add  too,  that  our  pity  is  more 
strongly  excited  by  the  distresses  of  an  infant  than  by 
those  of  the  aged,  although  the  former  are  such  as  we 

*  Descartes  has.  adopted  this  theory  of  Hobbes.  *<  IUi»  qui  se  vslde  debiles  senti- 
imt  et  obooxios  adversv  fortunae,  videntur  aliis  propensiores  ad  misericordiam,  quia 
sibi  repraesentant  aHenum  malum  ceu  quod  sibi  quoqoe  queat  evenire,  et  sic  ad  roise- 
ricoitUam  moveatur  magis  ex  amofe  sui  quam  aliofum." — De  Po9»umibu$y  Tertia 
Pars,  Articulus  dzzzn. 

t  See  an  excellent  note  on  Sermon  V.  It  contains  an  important  hint  about  «ym- 
j^athy,  which  Mr.  Smith  has  prosecuted  with  great  ingenuity. 
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canDot  possibly  be  exposed  to  suffer  a  second  timej  and 
the  latter  such  as  we  must  expect  to  endure  sooner  or 
later,  if  the  period  of  life  should  be  prolonged  to  that 
term,  which  tbe  weakness  of  most  individuals  dispose* 
them  to  wish  for. 

The  leading  principles  of  Mr.  Smith's  theory^  in  as 
far  as  it  applies  to  pity  or  conqxissianf  are  comprehended 
in  the  three  following  propositions.  1.  That  it  is  from 
our  own  experience  alone  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
sufferings  of  another  person  on  any  particular  occasion. 

2.  That  the  only  manner  in  which  we  can  form  this 
idea  is  by  supposing  ourselves  in  the  same  circumstan- 
ces with  him,  and  then  conceiving  how  we  should  be 
affected  if  we  were  so  situated. 

3.  That  the  uneasiness  which  we  feel  in  consequence 
vi  the  sufferings  of  another  arises  from  our  conceiving 
liose  sufferings  to  be  our  own. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  unquestionable. 
Our  notions  of  pain  and  of  suffering  are  undoubtedly 
derived  in  the  first  instance^  from  our  own  experience. 

The  second  proposition  is  perhaps  expressed  with 
too  great  a  degree  of  latitude.  That  in  order  to  un- 
derstand completely  the  sufferings  of  our  neighbours  in 
any  particular  instance,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
been  once  placed  in  circumstances  somewhat  similar  to 
his,  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  IS  frequently  useful  to  us  to  collect  our  attention  to 
the  distresses  of  others,  by  conceiving  their  situation  to 
be  ours ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  process 
of  the  mind  takes  place  in  every  case  in  which  we  are 
affected  by  the  sight  of  misery.  When  we  are  once 
satisfied  that  a  particular  situation  is  a  natural  source  of 
misery  to  the  person  placed  in  it,  the  bare  perception 
of  the  situation  is  sufficient  to  excite  an  unpleasant 
emotion  in  the  spectator,  without  any  reference  whatev- 
er to  himself.  This  is  easily  explicable  on  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  looks,  the  gestures,  the  tones  of 
distress,  speak  in  a  moment  from  heart  to  heart,  and 
affect  us  with  an  anguish  more  exquisitely  piercing  than 
any  we  are  able  to  produce  by  all  the  various  expedi- 
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ents  we  can  employ  to  assist  the  imagination  in  conceiv- 
ing the  situation  of  the  sufferer. 

But,  abstracting  from  these  considerations,  and  grant- 
ing the  second  proposition  in  all  its  extent,  the  third 
proposition  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence  of 
It ;  for,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  we  endeavour  to 
awaken  our  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  our  neigh- 
bour by  conceiving  ourselves  placed  in  his  situation,  our 
compassion  is  not  founded  on  a  belief  that  the  sufferings 
are  ours.  So  long  as  we  conceive  ourselves  in  distress, 
we  feel  a  certain  degree  of  uneasiness ;  but  this  is  not 
the  uneasiness  of  compassion.  In  order  to  excite  this 
we  must  apply  to  our  neighbour  the  result  of  what  we 
have  experienced  in  ourselves ;  or  in  other  words,  hav- 
ing formed  an  idea  of  what  he  suffers  by  bringing  his 
case  home  to  ourselves,  we  must  carry  our  attention 
back  to  him  before  he  becomes  the  object  of  our  pity. 
Nor  is  there  any  thmg  mysterious  or  wonderful  in  this 
process  of  the  mind.  That  we  are  so  formed  as  to  ex- 
pect that  the  operation  of  the  same  cause,  in  similar 
circumstances,  will  be  attended  with  the  same  result, 
might  be  shown  from  a  thousand  instances.  It  is  thus, 
that,  having  tried  a  physical  experiment  on  certain 
substances,  I  take  for  granted  that  the  result  of  a  simi- 
lar experiment,  on  similar  substances,  will  be  the  same. 
It  is  thus  that  I  conclude  with  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence,  that  a  wound  given  to  my  body  in  a  particular 
organ  would  be  instantly  fatal ;  although  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  this  case  I  have  no  direct  evidence  from 
experience  that  the  internal  structure  of  my  body  is 
similar  to  those  of  the  bodies  which  anatomists  have 
hitherto  examined.  Now,  I  apprehend,  it  is  in  the 
same  manner,  that,  having  once  experienced  the  pain 

Froduced  by  an  instrument  of  torture  applied  to  myself, 
take  for  granted  that  the  effect  will  be  the  same  when 
it  is  applied  to  another.  In  consequence  of  this  af^li- 
cation  the  sentiment  of  compassion  arises  in  my  mind, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  my  attention  is  com- 
pletely engrossed,  not  about  myself,  but  about  the  real 
sufferer. 
And  indeed,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  compassion 
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would  be  ultimately  resolvable  into  a  selfish  principle, 
and  those  men  woidd  be  most  ready  to  feel  the  distress- 
es of  others  who  are  most  impatient  of  their  own.  A 
remark  similar  to  this  (as  I  already  observed)  is  made 
by  Dr.  Butler,  with  respect  to  a  theory  of  Hobbes,  who 
defines  pity  to  be  the  fiction  of  future  calamity  to  our- 
selves from  the  sight  of  the  present  calamity  of  another. 
**  Were  this  the  case,"  says  Butler,  "  the  most  fearful 
tempers  would  be  the  most  compassionate."  Accord- 
mg  to  Mr.  Smith,  pity  arises  firom  the  fiction,  not  of 
fiUurej  but  of  present  calami^  to  ourselves.  The  two 
theories  approach  very  nearly  to  each  other,  and  the 
same  answer  is  applicable  to  both.* 

In  further  proof  that  the  distress  produced  by  the 
sufferings  of  others  arises  from  a  conception  that  these 
distresses  are  our  own,  Mr.  Smith  mentions  a  variety  of 
facts  which  he  thinks  establish  his  doctrine  with  demon* 
strative  evidence.  *^  When  we  see  a  stroke  aimed  and 
just  ready  to  fall  on  the  leg  or  arm  of  another  person^ 
we  naturally  shrink  and  draw  back  our  own  leg  or  our 
own  arm,  and  when  it  does  fall  we  feel  it  in  some  meas- 
ure, and  are  hurt  by  it  as  well  as  the  sufferer.  The 
mob,  when  they  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the  slack 
rope,  naturally  writhe  and  twist  and  balance  their  owr 
bodies  as  they  see  him  do,  and  as  they  feel  that  they 
must  themselves  do,  if  in  his  situation." — ^<  In  general,'* 
he  observes,  ^  that  as  to  be  in  pain  or  distress  of  any 
kind  excites  the  most  excessive  sorrow,  so  to  con* 
ceive  or  to  imagine  that  we  are  in  it,  excites  some 
degree  of  the  same  emotion,  in  proportion  to  the  vivac* 
ity  or  dulness  of  the  conception." 

*  So  6r  Indeed  is  it  from  being  true  that  those  who  are  most  Impetieiit  under  theif 
petaonal  distresies  are  the  most  prone  to  commiserate  the  sorrows  of  others,  that  I 
wpptAtnd  the  reverse  of  this  sapposllion  will  be  found  agreeable  to  universal  ezpeii* 
eoce.  The  most  unfeeling  characters  I  have  ever  known  have  been  men  not  onhr 
tremhBngly  aiive  to  the  slightest  evil  which  affected  themselves,  but  whose  whole 
attention  seemed  manifestly  to  be  engrossed  with  their  own  comforts  and  luzuiies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nearest  approaches  I  have  happened  to  witness  to  stoi- 
cal patience  and  fortitude  under  severe  suffering  have  been  invariably  accompanied 
with  a  pecniiarlv  strons  disposition  to  social  tenderness  and  sympathy.  Gray  alludes 
la  this  c^ontiast  in  his  Hymn  to  Adversity : — 

^'Toeaehhif  soiferiiigt;  aUaramaii 
Oood»iniwd  aHln  U>  graaa ; 
The  AeBnf  for  anotlMr*!  pak, 
Tba  mUMiag  for  hi*  owb.** 
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The  facts  here  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Smith  are  indeed 
extremely  curious,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  them. 
They  are  not,  however,  singular  facts  in  our  constitution, 
but  belong  to  that  class  of  phenomena,  which  medical 
writers  refer  to  what  they  call  the  Principle  of  ImitcUion.^ 
Of  this  kind  are  the  contagious  effects  of  hysterics — of 
yawning-— of  laughter— of  crying,  &c.  In  these  last 
cases  Mr.  Smith  would  suppose,  if»  he  were  to  apply  the 
same  reasoning  he  uses  in  analogous  instances,  that  the 
effect  arises  from  our  conceiving  hidicrous  or  sorrowful 
ideiSLS  similar  to  those  by  which  these  emotions  are  pro- 
duced. But  the  primary  effect  seems  to  be  produced 
on  the  body,  and  the  secondary  effect  on  the  mind ; 
soAiewhat  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  can  excite  a 
sensible  degree  of  the  passion  of  anger  in  our  own 
breast  by  imitating  the  looks  and  gestures  which  are 
expressive  of  rage.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this 
bodily  contagion  of  the  expression  of  passion  has  any 
immediate  connexion  with  our  fellow  feeling  with  dis- 
tress. If  it  had,  those  would  be  most  liable  to  it  who 
felt  the  most  deeply  for  the  sorrows  of  others, — a  con- 
clusion which  is  certainly  not  agreeable  to  fact.  During 
the  madness  of  Belvidera,  those  who  are  most  power- 
fiiUy  affected  by  the  representation  are  not  the  nervous 
ladies  who  catch  from  the  actress  something  similar  to 
a  hysteric  paroxysm ;  but  they  who,  retaining  their 
own  reason,  reflect  on  the  train  of  misfortunes  which 
have  unhinged  her  mind,  and  who  weep  for  her  madness, 
not  so  much  as  a  misfortune  in  itself,  as  an  indication  of 
that  conflict  of  passions  by  which  it  was  produced.  The 
effect  in  the  former  case  depends  on  a  peculiar  irritabil- 
ity and  mobility  of  the  bodily  frame  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  the  moral  sympathies  or  sensibilities 
of  our  nature. 

*  In  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  III.  I  have  distinguished  this  law 
of  our  nature  by  the  more  precise  and  unequivocal  title  of  the  principle  of  Sympa- 
thetie  imtoHon. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Of  fiesentment  and  the  variooa  other  angry  Affeetiona  giaAed  upon  it,  (commonly 
Gonaiderdd  by  Ethical  Writen  as  Malevolent  Affections.) 

The  names  which  are  given  to  these  affections  in 
common  discourse  are  yarious.  Hatred^  Jealosy,  Ency^ 
Revenge^  Misanthropy  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  there 
be  any  principle  of  this  kind  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
mind,  exceptmg  the  principle  of  Resenlmentj  the  others 
being  grafted  on  this  stock  by  our  erroneous  opinions 
and  criminal  habits. 

Emulation,  indeed,  (which  is  unquestionably  an  origi- 
nal principle  of  action)  is  treated  of  by  Dr.  Reid  under 
the  title  of  the  Malevolent  Jlffedwns.  But  I  formeriy 
gaye  my  reasons  for  classing  this  principle  with  the  (fc- 
jtf'e^i  and  not  with  the  affections.  I  acknowledged,  in- 
deed, that  emulation  is  often  accompanied  with  ill  will 
to  our  rival ;  but  the  malevolent  affection  is  only  a  con- 
comitanjt  circumstance  ;  and  it  is  not  the  affection,  but 
the  desire  of  superiority,  which  can  be  justly  r^arded 
as  the  active  principle. 

Nor  is  this  sentiment  of  ill  will  a  necessary  concomi* 
tant  of  the  desire  of  superiority ;  for  there  is  unques- 
tionably a  solid  distinction  between  emulation  and  envy, 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  former,  dis- 
graceful to  the  character,  and  ruinous  to  the  happiness 
of  whoever  indulges  it  In  the  case  of  envy  the  ma- 
levolent affection  arises,  I  believe,  generally  from  some 
error  of  the  judgment,  or  some  illusion  of  the  imagina- 
tion, leading  us  to  refer  the  cause  of  our  own  want  of 
success  either  to  some  injustice  on  the  part  of  our  rival, 
or  to  an  unjust  partiality  in  the  world  which  overrates  • 
his  merits  and  undervalues  ours.  In  both  of  these  ca- 
ses the  desire  of  superiority  generates  malevolent  affec- 
tions, by  first  leading  us  to  apprehend  injustice^  and  thus 
exciting  the  natural  passion  of  resentment. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  this  principle  of  action, 
it  may  be  proper  again  to  remark,  that,  when  the  epi- 
thet makodent  is  appled  to  it,  that  word  must  not  be 
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understood  to  imply  any  thing  criminal,  at  least  so  long 
as  resentment  is  restrained  within  proper  bounds,  after 
having  been  originally  excited  by  real  injustice.  The 
epithet  malevolent  is  used  only  to  express  that  tempora- 
ry ill  will  towards  the  author  of  the  apprehended  injus- 
tice with  which  resentment  is  necessanly  accompanied 
till  it  begins  to  subside. 

One  of  the  first  authors  who  examined  with  success 
this  part  of  our  constitution,  and  illustrated  the  impor- 
tant purposes  to  which  it  is  subservient,  was  Bishop 
Butler,  in  an  excellent  discourse  printed  among  his  Ser* 
mons.  The  hints  he  has  thrown  out  have  evidently  been 
of  great  use  both  to  Lord  Kames  and  Mr.  Smith  in  theur 
speculations  concerning  the  principles  of  morals. 

To  Butler  we  are  indebted  for  the  illustration  of  a 
very  important  distinction  (which  had  been  formerly 
hinted  at  by  Hobbes)  between  instinctive  and  deUberate 
resentment.  Instinctive  resentment  operates  in  men 
exactly  as  in  the  lower  animals,  arising  necessarily  from 
any  feeling  of  pain  excited  by  external  objects,  and 
prompting  us  to  a  retaUation  upon  the  cause  of  our 
suffering  without  any  exercise  whatever  of  reflection 
and  reason.  It  is  thus  that  a  child  beats  the  ground  af- 
ter it  has  hurt  itself  by  a  fall,  and  that  we  sometimes 
see  a  passionate  man  wreak  his  vengeance  on  inanimate 
objects  by  dashing  them  to  pieces.  This  species  of  re* 
sentment,  however,  subsides  instantly,  and  we  are  ready 
next  moment  to  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  our  conduct. 

Deliberate  resentment  is  excited  only  by  intentional 
injury,  and  therefore  implies  a  sense  of  justice,  or  of 
moral  good  or  evil  It  is  plainly  peculiar  to  a  rational 
nature,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  very  distinguishable  from 
instinctive  or  animal  resentment  in  the  ruder  state  of 
our  own  species.  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Robertson,  that 
'^  the  desire  of  vengeance  which  takes  possession  of  the 
heart  of  savages  resembles  the  instinctive  rage  of  an 
animal  rather  than  the  passion  of  a  man,  and  that  it 
turns  with  undiscerning  fury  even  against  inanimate  ob- 
jects." He  adds,  "  that,  if  struck  with  an  arrow  in  bat- 
tle, they  will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break  and  bite  it 
with  their  teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the  ground."  ^ 

•  America,  Vol.  I.  pp.  861, 852. 
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This  distinction  too  is  much  insisted  on  by  Lord  Karnes 
in  various  parts  of  his  writings ;  and  it  is  from  him  that 
I  have  borrowed  the  phrase  of  instinctwe  resentment^ 
which  he  has  substituted  instead  of  svMen  reaentmentj 
employed  by  Butler. 

The  final  cause  of  instinctive  resentment  was  plainly 
to  defend  us  against  sudden  violence,  (where  reason 
would  come  too  late  to  our  assistance)  by  rousing  the 
powers  both  of  mind  and  body  to  instant  and  vigorous 
exertion,  A  number  of  our  other  instincts  are  perfectly 
analogous  to  this.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  instinctive 
effcHt  we  make  to  recover  ourselves  when  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  our  balance,*  and  the  instin  ctive  dis- 
patch with  which  we  shut  the  eyelids  when  an  object  is 

*  Althoiigli  I  hare  followed  Dr.  Reid*s  lan^age  in  calling  this  an  msHnetive  eflbit, 
I  am  abondantly  aware  that  the  expression  is  not  unexceptionable.  On  this  head  I 
pedfecdy  agree  (excepting  in  one  single  point)  with  the  following  remarks  of 
Giavesande. 

'*  n  y  a  quelque  chose  d'admirable  dans  1e  nioyen  ordinaire  dont  les  hommes  se 
tenrent,  pour  8*empecher  de  tomber :  car  dans  le  terns  que,  par  quelque  mouvement, 
le  poida  du  corps  s'augmente  d'une  cot^,  un  autre  mouvement  r^tablit  I'^quilibre 
dans  rinstant.  On  attribue  communement  la  chose  a  un  instinct  ncUurel  quoiqu'il 
faille  n^eessairement  Tattiibuer  a  un  art  perfectionn^  par  I'exercice. 

*'  Les  enians  ignorent  absolument  cet  art  dans  les  premieres  ann^s  de  lour  vie ; 
ils  Tapprennent  peu  a  peu,  et  s'y  perfectionnent,  parce  qu'ils  ont  continuellemcnt 
occasion  de  s'y  ezercer ;  exerdce  qui,  dans  la  suite,  n'exige  presque  plus  aucune 
attention  de  leur  part ;  tout  comme  un  musicien  remue  les  doigts,  suivant  les  regies 
de>Vait,  pendant  quMl  apper^oit  a  peine  quMl  y  fasse  le  moindre  attention." — (EtsweM 
PMhiophiquea  deM.9*  Grmesande  p.  121,  2de  Partie.    Amsterdam  1774. 

The  only  thing  I  am  disposed  to  object  to  in  the  foregoing  passage  is  that  clause 
irhere  the  anther  desciibes  the  effort  m  qtieetion  to  an  art.  Is  it  not  manifestly  as 
vide  of  the  truth  to  refer  it  to  thu  source  as  to  a  pure  instinct  ? 

The  word  art  implies  intelligence,— the  perception  of  ^n  endf  and  the  choice  of 
meaiu.  But  whero  ia  there  any  appearance  of  either  in  an  operation  common  to 
tbe  wlwle  species,  (not  excepting  the  idiot  and  the  insane)  and  which  is  practised  as 
niccesaluny  by  the  brutes  as  by  rational  creatures. 

ElepbantB  (it  is  well  known)  were  taught  by  the  ancients  to  walk  on  the  tight 
lope,  on  whidi  occasions  their  trunk  probably  performed  the  office  of  a  pole.  Who- 
ever has  teen  a  peacock  walk  in  a  windy  day  along  the  branch  of  a  tree  must  have 
oiMerved  the  address  with  which  he  avails  himself  of  his  tail  for  the  same  pinpoee. 

Nothing,  however,  can  place  in  a  stronger  light  the  capacity  of  the  brutes  to  ac- 
quire flie  nice  management  of  the  centre  of  gravity  than  the  mathematical  exactness 
with  which  we  may  daily  see  horses  in  the  ctrctM  adjusting  the  inclination  of  their 
bodies  to  the  velocity  of  their  circular  speed.  Here,  indeed,  a  good  deal  b  to  be  as- 
ciibed  to  the  eflfects  of  human  discipline,  but  b^  fiir  the  neater  part  of  the  ground- 
woik  b  laid  by  nature  in  the  instinctive  dispositions  of  the  animal.  The  acquisition 
KeiDs  to  be  almost  as  easy  as  that  of  the  habits  which  constitute  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  sight. 

In  one  of  the  last  volumes  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  there  is  a  figure  of  a  goat, 
whom  the  author  saw  standing  with  its  four  feet  collected  together  on  the  top  of  a 
cyliodneal  piece  of  wood  of  a  few  inches  diameter.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the 
eoects  of  discipline  were  greatly  facilitated  in  this  instance  by  the  natural  instincts  of 
the  goat,  whidi  probably  accommodated  themselves  with  very  little  instniction  to 
the  artificial  circuinstances  in  which  they  were  forced  to  operate. 
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made  to  pass  rapidly  before  the  face.  In  general  it  will 
be  found,  that,  as  nature  has  taken  upon  herself  the 
care  of  our  preservation  during  the  infancy  of  our  rea- 
*son,  so  in  every  case  in  which  our  existence  is  threaten- 
ed by  dangers,  against  which  reason  is  unable  to  supply 
a  remedy  with  sufficient  promptitude,  she  continues  this 
guardian  care  through  the  whole  of  life. 

The  disposition  which  we  sometimes  feel,  when  under 
the  influence  of  instinctive  resentment,  to  wreak  our 
vengeance  upon  inanimate  objects,  has  suggested  to  Dr. 
Reid  a  very  curious  query,  Whether,  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion, we  may  have  a  momentary  belief  that  the  object 
is  alive  1  For  my  own  part  I  confess  my  inclination  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Reid  in  thinking,  that,  unless  we  had  such  a  belief, 
our  conduct  could  not  possibly  be  what  it  frequentl3r  is, 
and  that  it  is  not  till  this  momentary  belief  is  at  an  end 
that  our  conduct  appears  to  ourselves  to  be  absurd  and 
ludicrous.  With  respect  to  infants  there  are  many  facts 
beside  that  now  under  consideration  which  render  it 
probable  that  their  first  apprehensions  lead  them  to  be- 
lieve all  the  objects  around  them  to  be  animated,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  experience  and  reason 
that  thev  come  to  form  the  notion  of  insentient  substan- 
ces. If  this  be  the  case,  the  illusion  of  imagination 
which  leads  us  to  ascribe  life  to  things  inanimate,  when 
we  are  under  the  influence  of  instinctive  resentment, 
may  perhaps  be  owing  to  a  momentary  relapse  in  those 
apprehensions  which  were  habitually  familiar  to  us  in  the 
farst  years  of  our  existence. 

But  whatever  theory  we  adopt  on  the  subject,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  feet,  that  the  final  cause  of 
this  law  of  our  nature  was  to  secure  and  guard  us  against 
the  sudden  effects  of  external  injuries  in  cases  where 
there  is  not  time  for  deliberation  and  judgment.  With 
respect  to  the  injuries  we  are  Uable  to  from  our  fellow 
creatures,  it  secures  us  further  by  its  effect  in  restraining 
them  from  acts  of  violence.  "  It  is  a  kind  of  penal  stat- 
ute promulgated  by  nature,  the  execution  of  which  is 
committed  to  the  sufferer."  * 

•  Reid. 
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hk  man  the  instinctive  resentment  subsides  as  soon 
as  he  is  satisfied  that  no  injury  was  intended  ;  and  it  is 
only  intentional  injury  that  is  the  object  of  settled  and 
deliberate  resentmenti  The  final  cause  of  this  species 
of  resentment  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  other, — to 
serve  as*  a  check  on  those  men  whose  violent  or  malig- 
nant passions  might  lead  them  to  disturb  the  happiness 
of  their  fellow  creatures. 

In  order  to  secure  still  more  effectually  so  very  im- 
portant an  end,  we  are  so  formed,  that  the  injustice  of- 
fered to  atkfirsy  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  awakens  our  re- 
sentment against  the  aggressor,  and  prompts  us  to  take 
part  in  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  In  this  case  the 
emotion  we  feel  is  more  properly  denoted  in  our  lan- 
guage by  the  word  indignation  i  but  (as  Butler  has 
remarked)  our  principle  of  action  is  in  both  cases  fun- 
damentally the  same, — ^an  aversion  or  displeasure  at 
injustice  and  cruelty  which  interests  us  in  the  punish- 
ment of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  exhibited.  Re- 
sentment, therefore,  when  restrained  within  due  bounds, 
seems  to  be  rather  a  sentiment  of  hatred  against  vice 
than  an  affection  of  ill  will  against  any  of  our  fellow 
creatures  ;  and,  on  this  account,  I  am  somewhat  doubt- 
ful (notwithstanding  the  apology  I  have  already  made 
for  the  title  oft  this  section)  whether  I  have  not  follow- 
ed Dr.  Reid  too  closely  in  characterizing  resentment, 
considered  as  an  original  part  of  the  constitution  of 
man,  by  the  epithet  of  malevolent. 

An  additional  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  arises 
from  the  following  consideration :  That,  in  candid  and 
generous  minds,  die  whole  object  of  resentment  is  to 
convince  the  person  who  has  injured  them  that  he  has 
treated  them  unjustly, — ^to  show  him  that  he  has  formed 
an  unfair  estimate  of  their  characters  and  of  their  tal- 
ents, and  to  obtain  such  a  superiority  over  him  in  point 
of  power  as  to  be  able,  by  a  generous  forgiveness  of  his 
agressions,  to  convert  his  malice  into  gratitude.  In 
other  words,  in  such  minds  the  great  object  of  resent- 
ment is  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  delinquent,  and  to 
make  a  friend  of  an  enemy. 

This  last  observation  points  out  (by  the  way)  the  fi- 
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nal  cause  of  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  accompa- 
nying the  affection  of  resentment  when  excited  by  an 
injury  offered  to  ourselves.  We  desire  not  only  the 
punishment  of.  the  offender,  but  that  we  should  have 
the  power  of  inflicting  the  punishment  with  our  own 
hand.  It  is  probable  that  this  originates  partly  in  our 
love  of  power ;  but  I  believe  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  se- 
cret wish  of  convincing  our  enemy,  by  the  magnanimity 
of  our  conduct,  how  much  he  had  mistaken  the  object 
of  his  hatred.  In  the  mean  and  the  malicious,  the  pas- 
sion of  revenge  is  gratified  by  any  suffering  inflicted  on 
an  enemy,  whether  by  an  indifferent  person  or  by  the 
hand  of  Heaven. 

After  all,  however,  that  I  have  advanced  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  human  constitution,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  no  principle  of  action  which  re- 
quires more  pains,  even  in  the  best  minds,  to  restrain  it 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The  imagination  ex- 
aggerates the  injuries  that  we  ourselves  have  received ; 
and  mistaken  views  of  human  nature,  concurring  with 
low  spirits  or  disappointed  ambition,  lead  us  to  ascribe 
to  our  opponents  worse  motives  than  those  from  which 
they  really  have  acted.  We  seldom,  too,  are  suflficient- 
ly  attentive  to  the  situations  and  feelings  of  other  men, 
and  even  where  we  do  make  an  effort  to  place  our- 
selves in  their  circumstances,  it  is  not  every  man  who 
is  possessed  of  the  degree  of  imagination  requisite  for 
that  purpose.  Our  own  sufferings,  at  the  same  time, 
are  sdways  present  to  our  view,  and  force  themselves 
on  the  notice  of  the  most  thoughtless  without  any  ef- 
fort on  their  part.  And  hence  it  is  that  an  irritability 
to  personal  injury  is  often  accompanied  with  a  callous- 
ness to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  even  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  put  unfavorable  constructions  on  their  actions. 

In  order  to  check  the  excesses  to  which  this  ungov- 
ernable passion  is  apt  to  lead  us,  nature  has  made  a 
beautiful  provision  in  that  sentiment  of  indignation  which 
the  sight  of  injustice  excites  in  the  breast  of  the  uncon- 
cerned spectator.  This  sentiment  interests  society  in 
general  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  wrongs  of  the  powerful.     As 
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it  is  not,  however,  liable  to  the  same  excesses  with  the 
passion  of  resentment  excited  by  a  personal  injury,  it 
sympathizes  only  with  the  injured  while  his  retaliations 
are  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  When 
resentment  rises  to  cruel  and  relentless  revenge,  un- 
concerned spectators  become  disposed  to  abandon  the 
cause  they  had  espoused,  and  to  transfer  their  protec- 
tion to  the  original  aggressor. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  observation  that  resent- 
ment and  indignation  are  two  distinct  principles ;  for 
the  whole  difference  between  them  may  be  ^accounted 
for  from  the  different  views  we  naturally  take  of  our  ovra 
wrongs  and  those  of  others.  They  are  both  founded  in 
a  sentiment  of  aversion  and  ill  will  excited  by  injusticet 
but  the  one  is  more  apt  to  pass  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  facts  being 
more  strongly  obtruded  on  our  notice,  and  often  exag- 
gerated by  the  heightenings  of  imagination. 

Mr.  Smith  has  endeavoured,  on  the  principles  now 
stated,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  sense  of  justice. 
The  passion  of  resentment,  he  thinks,  when  excited  by 
a  personal  injury,  would  set  no  bounds  to  its  gratifica- 
tion, but  would  lead  us  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  re- 
venge. But,  as  we  find  that  other  men  would  not  go 
along  with  us  when  our  revenge  ceases  to  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  the  original  injury,  we  learn  to  adiust  our  re- 
taliations not  to  our  own  feelings,  but  to  those  of  the 
impartial  spectator.  Hence  the  origin  of  our  sense  of 
justice,  our  regard  for  which  arises  from  our  desire  of 
obtaining  the  sympathy  and  the  support  of  society. 

I  shall  afterwards  state  some  objections  to  this  theo- 
ry, which  appear  to  me  unanswerable.  In  particular,  I 
shall  attempt  to  show,  that,  so  far  is  our  idea  of  justice 
from  being  posterior  to  the  affections  of  resentment  and 
indignation,  and  to  a  comparision  between  our  own  feel- 
ings and  those  of  other  men,  that  the  very  emotion  of 
dehberate  resentment  presupposes  the  idea  of  justice, 
and  of  what  is  morally  right  and  wrong.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, on  which  the  theory  proceeds,  is  a  most  important 
one,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  had  great  merit  in  illustrating  it 
so  fuDy.     Lord  Kames,  in  his  Historical  Law  Tracts, 
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has  made  a  happy  application  of  it  to  explain  the  origin 
and  progress  oi  criminal  law.  Which  of  these  two  au- 
thors first  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  jurispru- 
dence does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly  certain. 
Both  of  them  have  evidently  been  much  indebted  in 
their  speculations  concerning  this  part  of  human  nature 
to  the  Sermons  of  Bishop  Butler. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  at  present  with  remark- 
ing, that,  as  all  the  benevolent  affections  are  accompa- 
nied with  pleasant  emotions,  so  all  the  malevolent  af- 
fections are  sources  of.  pain  and  disquiet.  This  is  true 
even  of  resentment,  how  justly  soever  it  may  be  roused 
by  the  injurious  conduct  of  others.  Here,  too,  we  may 
perceive  a  final  cause  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of 
-which  I  formerly  took  notice  in  treating  of  the  benevo- 
lent affections.  As  the  pleasant  emotion  accompanying 
these  seems  evidently  to  have  been  intended  as  an  in- 
citement to  us  to  cultivate  and  cherish  them,  so  the 
painful  feeling  accompanying  resentment,  and  every  oth- 
er affection  which  is  hostile  to  our  fellow  creatures, 
serves  as  a  check  on  the  habitual  indulgence  of  them, 
and  induces  us,  as  soon  as  the  first  impulse  of  passion  is 
over,  and  reason  begins  to  reassume  her  empire,  to  ob- 
literate every  trace  of  them  from  the  memory.  Dr.  Reid 
has  expressed  this  last  observation  with  great  beauty^ 
and  has  enforced  it  with  uncommon  felicity  of  illustra- 
tion. "  When  we  consider  that,  on  the  one  hand,  eve- 
ry benevolent  affection  is  pleasant  in  its  nature,  is  health 
to  the  soul,  and  a  cordial  to  the  spirits  ;  that  nature  has 
made  even  the  outward  expression  of  benevolent  af- 
fections in  the  countenance  pleasant  to  every  behold- 
er, and  the  chief  ingredient  of  beauty  in  the  human  face 
divine;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  every  malevolent  af- 
fection, not  only  in  its  faulty  excesses,  but  in  its  mode- 
rate degrees,  is  vexation  and  disquiet  to  the  mind,  and 
even  gives  deformity  to  the  countenance,  it  is  evident 
that  by  these  signals  nature  loudly  admonishes  us  to 
use  the  former  as  our  daily  bread,  both  for  health  and 
pleasure,  but  to  consider  the  latter  as  a  nauseous  medi- 
cine, which  is  never  to  be  taken  without  necessity,  and 
even  then  in  no  greater  quantity  than  the  necessity  re- 
quires." 
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~    Aftec  the  clear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cautious  terms 
in  which  Butler,  Karnes,  and  Smith  have  expressed 
themselves  concerning  Resentmentj  it  is  surprising  to 
find  some  late  writers  of  considerable  name  speaking  of 
the  pleasure  of  Revenge  as  a  natural  gratification,   of 
which  every  man  is  entitled  to  look  forward  to  the  en- 
joyment ;  and  which,  after  the  establishment  of  the  po- 
litical union,  every  man  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  at  the 
hands  of  the  criminal  magistrate.      Such,  in  particular, 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bentham,  and  of  his 
very  ingenious  and  eloquent  commentator,  M.  Dumont. 
"  Toute  esp6ce  de  satisfaction   entrainant  une  peine 
pour  le  d6Iinquant,  produit  naturellement  un  plaisir  de 
vengeance  pour  la  partie  lesee.     Ce  plaisir  est  un  gain. 
n  rappelle  la  parabole  de   Samson.     C'est  le  raiel  re- 
cueilli  dans  la  gueule  du  lion.      Produit  sans  frais,  re- 
sultat  net  d'une  operation  n6cessaire  k  d'aulres  titres, 
c'est  une  jouissance  k  cultiver  comme  toute  autre  ;  car 
le    plaisir  de   la  vengeance,   considere   abstraitement, 
n'est  comme  tout  autre  plaisir,  qu'un  bien  en  lui-meme- 
n  est  innocent  tant  qu'il  se  renferme  dans  les  bornes 
de  la  loi ;    il  ne  devient  criminel  qu'au  moment  oCl  il  les 
franchit.     Utile  h  Tindividu,  ce  mobile  est  meme  utile 
au  public,  ou  pour  mieux  dire  necessaire ;  c'est  cette 
satisfaction  vindicative  qui  delie  la  langue  des  temoins  ; 
c'est  elle  qui  anime  Paccusateur,  et  Tengage  au  ser- 
^  vice  de  la  justice,  malgre  les  embarras,  les  depenses, 
les   inimiti6s   auxquelles  il  s*expose.      C'est  elle   qui 
surmonte  la  pitie  publique  dans  la  punition  des  coupa- 
bles     .... 

"  Je  sais  bien  que  les  moralistes  communs,  toujours 
dupes  de  mots,  ne  sauroient  entrer  dans  cette  verity. 
L'esprit  de  vengeance  est  odieux ;  toute  satisfaction 
puis6e  dans  cette  source  est  vicieuse  ;  la  pardon  des 
injures  est  la  plus  belle  des  vertus.  Sans  doute,  les 
caract^res  implacables,  qu'  aucune  satisfaction  n'adoucit, 
sent  odieux,  et  doivent  Tetre.  L'oubli  des  injures  est 
une  vertu  necessaire  k  Phumanite,  mais  c'est  une  vertu 
quand  la  justice  a  fait  son  ceuvre,  quand  elle  a  fourni  ou 
refuse  une  satisfaction.  Avant  cela,  oublier  les  injures, 
c'est  inviter  k  en  commettre ;   ce  n'est  pas  etre  I'ami, 
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mais  I'ennemi  de  la  society.  Qu'est-ce  que  la  m6- 
chancet6  pourroit  d6sirer  de  plus  qu'un  arrangement 
oil  les  offences  seroient  toujours  suivies  de  pardon."  * 
The  observations  above  quoted  from  Butler,  Karnes, 
and  Smith,  will  at  once  point  out  the  limitations  with 
which  this  passage  must  be  understood,  and  will  furnish 
a  triumphant  reply  to  it  where  it  departs  from  the  truth. 

*  Bentham  de  U  Satisfaction  Vindicative.    Trad,  par  Dumont. 
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OF  OVB  RATIONAl.*  AND  GOTSaNING  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

OF  A  PRUDENTIAL  REGARD  TO  OUR  OWN  HAPPINESS,    OR,   WHAT   IS   COM- 
MONLY CALLED  BY  MORALISTS,  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  8BLF-L0TE. 

The  constitution  of  man,  if  it  were  composed  mere- 
ly of  the  (icHve  principles  hitherto  mentioned,  would,  in 
some  important  respects,  be  analogous  to  that  of  the 
brutes.  His  reason,  however,  renders  his  nature  and 
condition,  on  the  whole,  essentially  different  from  theirs  ; 
and,  by  elevating  him  to  the  rank  of  a  moral  agent,  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  lower  animals  still  more  remark- 
ably than  by  the  superiority  it  imparts  to  his  intellectual 
endowments. 

Of  this  want  of  reason  in  the  brutes,  it  is  an  obvious 
result,  that  they  are  incapable  of  looking  forward  to.  con- 
sequences, or  of  comparing  together  the  different  gratifi- 
cations of  which  they  are  susceptible ;  and,  accordingly, 
as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  they  yield  to  every  present 
impulse.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe  it  is  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  man,  as  an  intelligent  being, 
to  taike  a  comprehensive  survey  of  his  various  principles 
of  action,  and  to  form  plans  of  conduct  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  favorite  objects.  He  is  possessed,  therefore, 
of  the  power  of  self-government ;  for  how  could  a  plan 
of  conduct  be  conceived  and  carried  into  execution 
without  a  power  of  refusing  occasionally  to  particular 
active  principles  the  gratification  which  they  demand? 

*  To  various  actiye  principles  which  have  heen  already  finder  our  consideration, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  desire  of  knowledge,  the  desire  of  esteem,  pity  to  the 
distressed,  &c.  &c.  the  epithet  ratioruU  may  undoubtedly  be  applied  in  one  sense 
widi  propriety,  as  they  exclusively  belong  to  rational  beings ;  but  they  are  yet  of  a 
nature  essentially  different  from  those  active  principles  of  which  we  are  now  to' 
treat,  and  which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  title  of  RaHanal  and  Oaveming.  My 
reaeone  for  using  this  language  will  appea#  from  the  sequel. 
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This  difference  between  the  animal  and  the  raiianal 
natures  is  well  and  concisely  described  by  Seneca  in 
the  following  words :  "  Animalibus  pro  ratione  impetus  ; 
homini  pro  impetu  ratio J^  * 

According  to  the  particular  active  principle  which  in- 
fluences habitually  a  man's  conduct,  his  character  re- 
ceives its  doBomination  of  covetouSy  ambitious^  studurus, 
or  voluptuous ;  and  his  conduct  is  more  or  less  syste- 
matical as  he  adheres  to  his  general  plan  with  steadi- 
ness" or  inconstancy.  ' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remark  how  much  a 
man's  success  in  his  favourite  pursuit  depends  on  the 
systematical  steadiness  with  which  he  keeps  his  object 
in  view.  That  an  uncommon  measure  of  this  quality 
often  supplies,  to  a  great  degree,  the  place  of  genius, 
and  that,  where  it  is  wanting,  the  most  splendid  endow- 
ments are  of  little  value,  are  facts  which  have  been  often 
insisted  on  by  philosophers,  and  which  are  confirmed  to 
us  by  daily  experience.  The  effects  of  this  concen- 
tration of  the  attention  to  one  particular  end  on  the  de- 
velopement  and  improvement  of  the  intellectual  powers 
in  general  have  not  been  equally  taken  notice  of. 
They  are,  however,  extremely  remarkable,  as  every 
person  will  readily  acknowledge,  who  compares  the  sa- 
gacity and  penetration  of  those  individuals  who  have 
enjoyed  its  advantages,  with  the  weakness  and  inca- 
pacity and  dissipation  of  thought  produced  by  an  unde- 
cided choice  among  the  various  pursuits  which  human 
life  presents  to  us.  Even  the  systematical  voluptuary, 
while  he  commands  a  much  greater  variety  of  sensual 
indulgences,  and  continues  them  to  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced age  than  the  thoughtless  profligate,  seldom  fails 
to  give  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  to  his  understand- 
ing, by  employing  his  faculties  habitually  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

The  only  exception  perhaps,  which  can  be  mention- 
ed to  this  last  remark,  occurs  in  the  case  of  those  men 
whose  leading  principle  of  action  is  vanity,  and  who, 
as  their  rule  of  conduct  is  borrowed  from  without,  must, 

*  Seneca,  U.  de  Ira.  16. 
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in  consequence  of  this  very  circumstance,  be  perpetu- 
ally i^avering  and  inconsistent  in  their  pursuits.  Accor- 
dingly, it  will  be  found  that  such  men,  although  they  have 
frequently  performed  splendid  actions,  have  seldom 
risen  to  eminence  in  any  one  particular  career,  unless 
when  by  a  rare  concurrence  of  accidental  circumstances 
this  career  has  been  steadily  pointed  out  to  them, 
through  the  whole  of  their  lives,  by  pubUc  opinion. 

" Alcibiades,*'  says  a  French  writer,  "was  a  man 
not  of  ambition,  but  of  vanity, — a  man  whose  ruling  pas- 
sion was  tomaJte  a  noise,  and  to  furnish  matter  of  con- 
versation to  the  Athenians.  He  possessed  the  genius  of  a 
great  man,  but  his  soul,  the  springs  of  which  were  too 
much  slackened  to  urge  him  to  constant  application, 
could  not  elevate  him,  but  by  starts,  to  pursuits  worthy 
of  bis  powers.  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  a  man,  whose  versatility  was  such  as  to  enable  him, 
when  in  Sparta,  to  assume  the  severe  manners  of  a 
Spartan,  and,  when  in  Ionia,  to  indulge  in  the  refined 
voluptuousness  of  an  Ionian,  bad  received  from  nature 
the  stamina  of  a  great  character.''  * 

To  what  has  been  now  observed  in  favor  of  system- 
atical views  in  the  conduct  of  life,  it  may  be  added, 
that  they  are  incomparably  more  conducive  to  happi- 
ness  than  a  course  of  action  influenced  merely  by  occa- 
sional incUnation  and  appetite.  Lord  Shaftesbury  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert,  that  even  the  man  who  is  uniformly 
and  systematically  bad  enjoys  more  happiness  (perhaps 
he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  content- 
ed himself  with  saying  that  he  suffers  less  misery)  than 
one  of  a  more  mixed  and  more  inconsistent  character. 
"  It  is  the  thorough  profligate  knave  alone,  the  complete 
unnatural  villian,who  can  any  way  bid  for  happiness  with 
the  honest  man.  True  interest  is  wholly  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other.  All  between  is  inconsistency,  irreso- 
lution, remorse,  vexation,  and  an  ague  fit, — from  hot  to 

*  «*  Ce  n'^toit  pas  un  antbitieux,  mais  unpiomme  vain  qui  vouloit  faire  da  bruit,  et 
occoper  les  Ath^niens.  II  avoit  VeB^rit  d'un  grand  homme  ;  mais  son  dme,  dont  les 
resorts  ^mollis  ^toient  devenus  incapables  d  une  application  constante,  Qe  pouvoit 
s'elever  an  g^rand  que  par  boutade.  J'ai  bien'de  la  peine  a  croire,  qu'un  liomme 
ajsez  M>iiple  pour  etre  ii  Sparte  aussi  dur  et  aossi  severe  qu'un  Spartiate  ;  dans  I'lo- 
nie  acusi  recherch^  dans  les  plaisirsqu'un'Ionien,  fat  propre  k  faire  un  grand  homme." 
— (Quoted  by  Warbuiton  in  ois  note  on  Pope's  Chancier  of  the  Duke  of  Whuton.) 
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cold, — ^from  one  passion  to  another  quite  contaryi — a 
perpetual  discord  of  life,  and  an  alternate  disquiet  and 
self-dislike.  The  only  rest  or  repose  must  be  through 
one  determined  considerate  resolution,  which,  when 
once  taken,  must  be  courageously  kept,  and  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  brought  under  obedience  to  it, — 
the  temper  steeled  and  hardened  to  the  mind,  the  dis* 
position  to  the  judgment  Both  must  agree,  else  all 
must  be  disturbance  a^d  confusion."  * 
To  the  same  purpose  Horace  : 

"  Qaanto  constantior  idem 
In  ntiis,  tanto  levias  miser  ac  prior  illot 
Qui  jam  contento,  jam  laxo,  fime  laboret"  t 

Of  the  state  of  a  mind  originally  possessed  of  the 
most  splendid  endowments,  but  where  every  thing  had 
been  suffered  to  run  into  anarchy  from  the  want  of  some 
controlling  and  steady  principle  of  action,  a  masterly 
picture  is  drawn  by  Cicero  in  the  following  account  of 
Catiline. 

"  Utebatur  hominibus  improbis  multis,  etquidem  opti- 
mis  se  viris  deditum  esse  simulabat ;  erant  apud  ilium 
illecebrae  libidinum  multae  ;  erant  etiam  industriae  qui- 
dam  stimuli  ac  laboris :  fiagrabant  libidinis  vitia  apud 
ilium ;  vigebant  etiam  studia  rei  militaris :  neque  ego 
unquam  fuisse  tale  monstrum  in  terns  ullum  puto,  tam 
ex  contrariis  diversisque  inter  se  pugnantibus  naturae 
studiis  cupiditatibusque  conflatum.  Quis  clarioribus 
viris  quodam  tempore  jucundior?  quis  turpioribus 
conjunctior?  quis  civis  meliorum  partium  aliquandol 
quis  tetrior  hostis  huic  civitati?  quis  in  voluptatibus 
inquinatior  ?  quis  in  laboribus  patientior  ?  quis  in  rapa- 
citate  avariorl  quis  in  largitione  effusior?"  J 

In  a  person  of  this  description,  whatever  indications 
of  genius  and  ability  he  may  discover,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  great  qualities  he  possesses,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly some  tendency  to  insanity,  which,  if  it  were 
not  the  radical  source  of  the  evil,  could  hardly  fail,  soon- 
er or  later,  to  be  the  effect  of  a  perpetual  conflict  be- 

*  Essfty  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Hainov,  Part  iy«  sect.  1. 

illor.  Sat.  vu.  Lib.  il. 
Omtio  pro  M.  C«Uo,  Sect.  t«  and  vi. 
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tween  different  and  discordant  passions.  And,  accord- 
ingly, this  is  the  idea  which  Sallust  seems  to  have  form- 
ed of  this  extraordinary  man,  "  His  eyes,"  he  observes^ 
**  had  a  disagreeable  glare  ;  his  complexion  was  pale  ; 
his  walk  sometimes  quick,  sometimes  slow;  and  his 
general  appearance  indicated  a  discomposure  of  mind 
approaching  to  madness." 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  by  this  last 
observation,  than  in  every  case  in  which  we  observe  a 
conduct  apparently  inconsistent  and  irregular  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  all  at  once,  that  it  proceeds  from 
accidental  humor,  or  from  a  disordered  understanding. 
The  knowledge  of  a  man's  ruling  passion  is  often  a  key 
to  what  appeared,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  perfectly 
inexplicable.  Some  excellent  reflections  on  this  sub- 
ject are  to  be  found  in  the  first  of  Pope's  Moral  Essays, 
where  they  are  most  happily  and  forcibly  illustrated  by 
die  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton. 

*'  Search,  then,  the  ruling  passion :  There  alone 
The  wild  are  constant;  and  the  conning  known  ; 
The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 
This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest, 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confest. 
Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days. 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise. 
Bom  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wise, 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  Ask  yott  why  Wharton  broke  through  every  rule, 
*T  was  all  for  fear  the  knaves  should  call  him  fool. 
Nature  well  known,  no  mrodigies  remain, 
Comets  are  regular  and  Wharton  plain.'* 

I  have  only  to  add  to  these  observations  of  Pope, 
that  I  believe  the  inconsistencies  he  describes  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  men  whose  ruling 
principle  of  action  is  vanity.  I  already  remarked,  that 
while  every  other  principle  which  gains  an  ascendant 
over  the  rest  has  a  tendency  to  systematize  our  course 
of  action,  vanity  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  tendency  to  dis* 
€rga$Uze  it,  leadmg  us  always  to  look  abroad  for  our 
nue  of  conduct,  and  thereby  r&ideiing  it  as  wavering 
and  inconsistent  as  the  opinions  and  fashions  of  man- 
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kind.  Where  vanity,  therefore,  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
any  individual,  a  'want  of  system  may  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  general  character. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  sufficiently  ap- 
pears how  much  the  nature  of  man  is  discriminated 
:rom  that  of  the  brutes,  in  consequence  of  the  compre- 
!  lensive  view  which  his  reason  enables  him  to  take  of 
!  lis  different  principles  of  action,  and  of  the  deliberate 
choice  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  of  the  general 
plan  of  conduct  he  is  to  pursue.  There  is  another, 
however,  and  a  very  important  respect,  in  which  the 
rational  nature  differs  from  the  animal,  that  it  is  able  to 
form  the  notion  oihappinesSj  or  what  is  good  for  it  up- 
on the  whole,  and  to  deliberate  about  the  most  effectu- 
al means  of  attaining  it.  It  is  owing  to  this  distinguish- 
ing prerogative  of  our  species  that  we  can  avail  our- 
selves of  our  past  experience  in  avoiding  those  enjoy- 
ments which  we  know  will  be  succeeded  by  suffering, 
and  in  submitting  to  lesser  evils  which  we  know  are  to 
be  instrumental  in  procuring^  us  a  greater  accession  of 
good.  "Sed  inter  hominem  et  belluam'*  (says  Cic- 
ero) "  hoc  maxima  interest,  quod  haec  tantAm  quantum 
sensu  movetur,  ad  id  solum  quod  adest,  quodque  prae- 
sens  est,  se  accommodat,  pauUulum  admodum  sentiens 
praeteritum  aut  futurum.  Homo  autem,  quoniam  ratio- 
nis  est  particeps,  per  quam  consequentia  cernit,  causas 
rerum  videt,  earumque  praegressus  et  antecessiones  non 
ignorat ;  similitudines  comparat,  et  rebus  praesentibus 
adjungit  atque  annectit  futuras  ;  facile  totius  vitae  cur- 
sum  videt,  ad  eamque  degendam  preparat  res  necessa- 
rias.*'  * 

It  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  happiness  that  it  is  a 
desirable  object,  and  therefore  self-love  is  an  active 

Erinciple  very  different  from  those  which  have  been 
itherto  considered.  These,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
be  the  effect  of  arbitrary  appointment,  and  they  have 
accordingly  been  called  implanted  principles,  or  princi- 
ples resulting  from  a  positive  accommodation  of  the 
constitution  of  man  to  the  objects  with  which  he  is 
surroimded.     The  desire  of  happiness  may  be  called  a 

*  Do  Off.  Lib.  i.  ir. 
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rational  principle  of  action,  being  peculiar  to  a  rational 
nature,  and  inseparably  connected  with  it*  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  being  capable  of  forming  the  notions 
of  happiness  and  misery,  to  whom  the  one  shall  not  be 
an  object  of  desire,  and  the  other  of  aversion** 

In  prefixing  to  this  chapter  the  title  of  self-love,  the 
ordinary  language  of  modern  philosophy  has  been  fol- 
lowed, as  I  am  always  anxious  to  avoid  unnecessary  in* 
novations  in  the  use  of  words.  The  expression,  how- 
ever, is  exceptionable,  for  it  suggests  an  analogy  (where 
there  is  none  in  fact)  between  that  regard  which  every 
rational  being  must  necessarily  have  to  his  own  happi- 
ness and  those  benevolent  affections  which  attach  us  to 
our  fellow  creatures.  There  is  surely  nothing  in  the 
former  of  these  principles  analogous  to  the  affection  of 
lave;  and,  therefore,  to  call  it  by  the  appellation  of  self- 
love  is  to  suggest  a  theory  with  respect  to  its  nature,  and 
a  theory  which  has  no  foundation  in  truth. 

The  word  q>iXavjia  was  used  among  the  Greeks  near- 
ly in  the  same  sense,  and  introduced  similar  inaccuracies 
into  their  reasonings  concerning  the  principle  of  morals. 
In  our  language,  however,  the  impropriety  does  not  stop 
here ;  for  not  only  is  the  phrase  self-love  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  the  desire  of  happiness,  but  it  is  often  con- 
founded (in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  connexion 
in  their  etymology)  with  the  word  selfishness^  which  cer- 
tainly, in  strict  propriety,  denotes  a  very  different  dispo- 
sition of  mind*  In  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  word  selfishness  is  always  used  in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  whereas  self-love,  or  the  desire  of 
happiness,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature  as  rational  and 
sensitive  beings* 

*  From  this  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  as  at  once  sentitwe  and  raiionaX^ 
arise  necessarily  the  emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow.  The  pleasurable 
emotion  arising  from  good  in  expectation  is  called  hope,  the  painful  emotion  arising 
from  apprehended  evil  is  called  fear.  The  words  joy  and  eorroto  are  more  general^ 
applicable  alike  to  the  emotions  arising  from  the  experience  and  from  the  apprehen- 
AMI  of  good  and  of  evil.  The  interest  which  our  benevolent  affections  give  us  in 
the  concerns  of  others  inspire  us  (mOre  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  we 
are  fondly  attached)  with  emotions  analogous  to  those  which  have  a  reference  to 
our  own  conditiott. 

The  laws  which  regulate  these  emotions  connected  with  the  sensitive  nature  of 
man  decerve  a  careful  examination  j  but  the  subject  does  not  (all  under  the  present 
pait  of  my  plan. 
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The  mistaken  notion  that  vice  consists  in  an  excesaive 
self-love,  naturally  arose  from  the  application  of  the 
terms  self-love^  or  (piXatniaj  to  express  the  desire  of 
happiness.  As  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  mankind^ 
constitutes,  in  the  opinion  of  many  moralists,  the  whole 
of  virtue,  so  it  was  not  unnatural  to  conclude,  that  the 
love  of  ourselves  (which  this  mode  of  speaking  seems 
to  contrast  with  benevolence)  was  the  radical  source  of 
all  the  vices.  And,  accordingly,  this  conclusion  has  been 
adopted  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
"  If  we  scan,"  saya  Dr.  Barrow,  "  the  particulsir  nature, 
and  search  into  the  original  causes  of  the  several  kinds 
of  naughty  dispositions  in  our  souls,  and  of  miscarriages 
in  our  lives,  we  shall  find  inordinate  self-love  to  be  a 
main  ingredient,  and  a  common  source  of  them  all,  so 
that  a  divine  of  great  name  had  some  reason  to  affirm, 
that  original  sin  (or  that  innate  distemper  from  which 
men  generally  become  so  very  prone  to  evil  and  averse 
to  good)  doth  consist  in  self-love  disposing  us  to  all  kinds 
of  irregularity  and  excess."  In  this  passage,  Dr.  Barrow 
refers  to  the  opinion  of  ZuingUus,  who  has  expressly 
called  self-love  the  original  or  radical  sin  in  our  najture. 
*^  Est  ergo  ista  ad  peccandum  amore  sui  propensio,  pec<- 
catum  originale."  * 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  from  some  of  our  English  mor* 
alists  that  this  notion  concerning  the  nature  of  vice  has 
derived  its  authority ;  and  the  plausibility  of  their  rea<- 
sonings  on  the  subject  has  been  much  aided  by  that  in* 
discriminate  use  of  the  words  self^hve  and  sdfi$kii^S8y  of 
which  I  already  took  notice. 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  show  that  vice  does 
not  consist  in  an  excessive  regard  to  our  own  happiness. 
At  present  I  shall  only  remark,  in  addition  to  what  was 
said  above  with  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the 
meanings  of  the  words  self-love  and  selfishness^  that  the 
former  is  so  far  from  expressing  any  thing  blameable, 
that  it  denotes  a  principle  of  action  which  we  never 
sacrifice  to  any  of  our  implanted  appetites,  desires,  or 
affections,  without  incurring  remorse  and  self-condem- 

*  Sermon  on  Self-Love. 
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nation.  When  we  see,  for  example,  a  man  enslaved  by 
his  animal  appetites,  so  far  from  considering  him  as 
under  the  influence  of  an  excessive  self-love,  we  pity  and 
despise  him  for  neglecting  the  higher  enjoyments  which 
are  placed  within  his  reach.  Accordingly,  those  very 
authors  who  tell  us  that  vice  consists  in  an  inordinate 
self-love  are  forced  to  confess  that  there  are  some  sen- 
ses of  the  word  in  which  it  expresses  a  worthy  and 
commendable  principle  of  action.  <<  Reason,"  says  Dr. 
Barrow,  'Mictateth  and  prescribeth  to  us,  that  we 
shoald  have  a  sober  regard  to  our  true  good  and  wel- 
fare ;  to  our  best  interest  and  solid  content ;  to  that, 
which  (all  things  being  rightly  stated,  considered,  and 
computed)  will  in  the  end  prove  most  beneficial  and 
satisfactory  to  us ;  a  self-love  working  in  prosecution  of 
such  things,  common  sense  cannot  but  allow  and  ap- 
prove."— Tov  fxiv  dfyaOw^  says  Aristotle,  StZ  fikavrov 
Bh^cu.^  And  in  another  passage  of  the  same  chapter, 
S6^€i€  8i  6  joiovxos  $lvai  iiaXXav  tpiXavxos* 

As  a  further  proof  that  selfishness  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  desire  of  happiness,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
although  we  apply  the  epithet  selfish  to  avarice  and  to 
low  private  sensuality,  we  never  appljr  it  to  the  desire 
of  knowledge,  or  to  the  pursuits  of  virtue,  which  are 
certainly  sources  of  more  exquisite  pleasure  than  riches 
or  sensuality  can  bestow. 

"  Yet  at  the  darkened  eye,  the  withered  face, 
The  hoary  head  I  never  will  repine : 
Bat  spare^  O  time !  whatever  of  mental  grace, 
Of  candor,  love,  or  sympathy  divine, 
Whate'er  of  fancy's  ray,  or  fi-iendship's  flame  was  mine.!' 

Such  a  wish  is  surely  dictated  by  the  most  rational 
view  of  our  real  interest ;  and  yet  no  man  will  pre- 
tend that  it  contains  any  thing  inconsistent  with  a  gene- 
rous and  heroic  mind.  Had  it  been  directed  to  wealth, 
to  long  life,  or  to  the  preservation  of  youthful  beauty  and 
riffor,  it  would  have  been  universally  condemned  as  sel- 
fish and  contemptible. 

This  restriction  of  the  term  selfishness  to  a  particular 

•  Ethic.  Nic.  Lib.  ix.  Cap.  8. 
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class  of  human  pursuits  is  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Fer- 
guson in  his  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  and  seems  to  be 
considered  by  him  as  originating  in  a  capricious,  or  rath- 
er in  an  inconsistent^  use  of  language.  ^^  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  men  value  themselves 
so  much  on  qualities  of  the  mind,  on  parts,  learning,  and 
wit,  on  courage,  generosity,  and  honor,  those  men  are 
still  supposed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  selfish,  or  at- 
tentive to  themselves,  who  are  most  careful  about  animal 
life,  and  who  are  least  ^lindful  of  rendering  that  life  an 
object  worthy  of  care.  It  will  be  difficult,  however,  to 
tell  why  a  good  understanding,  a  resolute  and  generous 
mind,  should  not,  by  every  man  in  his  senses^  be  reck- 
oned as  much  parts  of  himself  as  either  his  stomach  or 
his  palate,  and  much  more  than  his  estate  or  his  dress* 
The  epicure  who  consults  his  physician  how  he  may 
restore  his  relish  for  food,  and,  by  creating  an  appetite, 
renew  his  enjoyment,  might  at  least,  with  an  equal  re- 
gard to  himself,  consult  how  he  may  strengthen  his  af- 
fection  to  a  parent  or  a  child,  to  his  country,  or  to  man- 
kind ;  and  it  is  probably  that  an  appetite  of  this  sort 
would  prove  a  source  of  enjoyment  no  less  than  the 
former." 

Of  the  difficulty  here  remarked  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  the 
solution  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  that  the  word  selfish- 
nesSf  when  applied  to  a  pursuit,  has  no  reference  to  the 
motive  from  which  the  pursuit  proceeds,  but  to  the  effect 
it  has  on  the  conduct.  Neither  our  animal  appetites^ 
nor  avarice,  nor  curiosity,  nor  the  desire  of  moral  im- 
provement, arise  from  self-love,  but  some  of  these  active 
principles  disconnect  us  with  society  more  than  others ; 
and  consequently,  though  they  do  not  indicate  a  greater 
regard  for  our  own  happiness,  they  betray  a  greater  un- 
concern about  the  happiness  of  our  neighbours.  The 
pursuits  of  the  miser  have  no  mixture  whatever  of  the 
social  affections  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  continually  lead 
him  to  state  his  own  interest  in  opposition  to  that  of 
other  men.  The  enjoyments  of  the  sensualist  all  expire 
within  his  own  person ;  and,  therefore,  whoever  is  ha- 
bitually occupied  in  the  search  of  them  must  of  ne- 
cessity neglect  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  mankind. 
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It  is  otherwise  with  the  desire  of  knowledge,  which  is 
always  accompanied  with  a  strong  desire  of  social  com* 
munication,  and  with  the  love  of  moral  excellence,  which, 
in  its  practical  tendency,  coincides  so  remarkably  with 
benevolence,  that  many  authors  have  attempted  to  re- 
solve the  one  principle  into  the  other.  How  far  their 
conclusion,  in  this  instance,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  premises  from  which  it  is  deduced  will  appear 
hereafter. 

The  foregoing  observations  coincide  so  remarkably 
with  a  passage  in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  that  I  am  tempted 
to  quote  it  at  length  in  the  excellent  English  translation 
of  Dr.  Gillies.  After  stating  the  same  inconsistencies  in 
our  language  about  self-love,  which  Dr.  Ferguson  has 
pointed  out,  Aristotle  proceeds  thus : — 

"  These  contradictions  cannot  be  reconciled  but  by 
distinguishing  the  different  senses  in  which  man  is  said 
to  love  himself.  Those  who  reproach  self-love  as  a 
vice  consider  it  only  as  it  appears  in  worldlings  and  vo- 
luptuaries, who  arrogate  to  themselves  more  than  their 
due  share  of  wealth,  power,  or  pleasure.  Such  things 
are  to  the  multitude  the  objects  of  earnest  concern 
and  eager  contention,  because  the  multitude  regards 
them  as  prizes  of  the  highest  value,  and,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  attain  them,  strives  to  gratify  its  passion  at  the 
expense  of  its  reason.  This  kind  of  self-love,  which 
belongs  to  the  contemptible  multitude,  is  doubtless  ob- 
noxious to  blame,  and  in  this  acceptation  the  word  is 
generally  taken.  But  should  a  man  assume  a  preemi- 
nence in  exercising  justice,  temperance,  and  other  vir- 
tues, though  such  a  man  has  really  more  true  self-love 
than  the  multitude,  yet  nobody  would  impute  this  affec- 
tion to  him  as  a  crime.  Yet  he  takes  to  himself  the 
fairest  and  greatest  of  all  goods,  and  those  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  ruling  principle  in  his  nature,  which  is 
properly  himself,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sovereignty 
in  every  community  is  that  which  most  properly  consti- 
tutes the  state.  He  is  said,  also,  to  have,  or  not  to  have, 
the  command  of  himself,  just  as  this  principle  bears 
sway,  or  as  it  is  subject  to  control ;  and  those  acts  are 
considered  as  most  voluntary  which  proceed  from  this 
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legislative  or  sovereign  power.  Whoever  cherishes  and 
gratifies  this  ruling  part  of  his  nature  is  strictly  and  pe- 
culiarly a  lover  of  himself,  but  in  a  quite  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  self-love  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
reproach ;  for  all  men  approve  and  praise  an  affection 
calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  private  and  the  great- 
est public  happiness;  whereas  they  disapprove  and 
blame  the  vulgar  kind  of  self-love  as  often  hurtful  to 
others,  and  always  ruinous  to  those  who  indulge  it."  * 

*  Aiiftode'0  Ethics,  Book  ix.  chap.  8. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 


OF  TBB  MORAL  FACVLTT. 


Geaetal  Observalions  on  (he  Mdral  Ftculty,  tendfng  chiefly^  to  sliow  that  it  t»  an 
origiDal  principle  of  otir- nature*  and  not  resolvable  into  any  other  piinciple  or 
piiofiples  more  general. 

As  some  authors  have  supposed  that  vice  consists  in 
an  excessive  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  so  others 
have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  representing 
virtoe  as  merely  a  matter  of  prudence^  and  a  sense  of 
duty  but  another  name  for  a  rcUional  self-hve.  This 
view  of  the  subject  was  far  from  being  unnatural ;  for 
we  find  that  these  two  principles  lead  in  general  to  the 
same  course  of  action ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  that^  if  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  was  more 
extensive,  they  would  be  found  to  do  so  in  all  instances 
whatever.  Accordingly,  by  many  of  the  best  of  the  an* 
cient  moralists,  our  smse  of  duty  was  considered  as 
resolvable  into  self-love^  and  the  whole  of  ethics  was  re- 
duced to  this  question.  What  is  the  supreme  good  ?  or» 
in  other  words,  What  is  most  conducive,  on  die  whole» 
to  our  happiness  ?*" 

That  we  have,  however,  a  sense  of  duty,  which  is  not 
resolvable  into  a  regard  to  our  happiness,  appears  from 
various  considerations. 

(I.)  There  are,  in  all  languages,  words  equivalent  to 
AUy  and  to  interest^  which  men  have  constantly  distin!- 

*  The  Mme  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  various  philosophert  of  the  first  endnenee 
in  Eofflaod,  and  it  has  long  been  the  prevailing  system  on  the  continent.  From  the 
foDowing  passage  in  one  of  D'Alembert's  Letters  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  it  appears 
to  have  been  considered  both  by  the  writer  and  by  his  royal  correspondent  as  a  Iqi^ 
toeatal  principle  in  morals.  "  Je  n*ai  pas  en  eflfet  perdu  un  moment  pour  lire  cet 
eiceDent  ro^moire ;  et  je  puis,  Sire,  assurer  k  V.  M.  que  je  suis  absolument  de  son 
aviiBur  ics  principes  qui  doivent  servir  de  base  a  la  morale.  Si  V.  M.  veut  prendre  la 
peine  de  jeter  les  yeux  sur  roes  El^mens  de  Philosophie,  ello  verra  que  j'y  indique 
comme  la  source  de  la  morale  et  du  bonheur,  *  la  liaison  intime  de  notre  veritable 
interftt  avec  I'accomplissement  de  nos  devoirs,'  et  que  je  regarde  Tamour  ^clair^  de 
BOQs-memes  comme  le  principe  de  tout  sacrifico  morale.** — (Euvnt  Post,  du  Boi 
<feP>TMs«,Tom.XIV.p.99. 
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guished  in  their  signification.  They  coincide  in  general 
in  their  applications,  but  they  convey  very  different  ideas. 
When  I  wish  to  persuade  a  man  to  a  particular  action,  I 
address  some  of  my  arguments  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
others  to  the  regard  he  has  to  his  own  interest.  I  en- 
deavour to  show  him  that  it  is  not  only  his  duty,  but  his 
interest  to  act  in  the  way  that  I  recommend  to  him. 

This  distinction  was  expressed  among  the  Roman 
moralists  by  the  words  hanestum  and  utile.  Of  the  for- 
mer Cicero  says,  '<  quod  vere  dicimus,  etiamsi  a  nuUo 
laudetur,  natura  esse  jaudabile."  * 

The  TO  xaXov  among  the  Greeks  corresponds,  when 
applied  to  the  conduct,  to  the  honestum  of  the  Romans.f 
Dr.  Reid  remarks  that  the  word  HaOijxop  (offickm)  ex* 
tended  both  to  the  hanestum  and  the  utUe,  and  compre«> 
bended  every  action  performed  either  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  or  from  an  enlightened  regard  to  our  true  interest 
in  EngUsh  we  use  the  vford  reasonable  with  the  same  lat-> 
itude,  and  indeed  almost  exactly  in  the  same  sense  ia 
which  Cicero  defines  offidum :  ^*  Id  quod  cur  factum  sit 
ratio  probabilis  reddi  potest."  In  treating  of  such  offices 
Cicero,  and  Panstius  before  him,  first  points  out  those 
that  are  recommended  to  us  by  our  love  of  the  htmestum^ 
and  next  those  that  are  recommended  by  our  regard  to 
the  utile. 

This  distinction  bejiween  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  regard 
to  interest  is  acknowledged  even  by  men  whose  moral 
principles  are  not  the  purest,  nor  the  most  consistent. 
What  unlimited  confidence  do  we  repose  in  the  conduct 
of  one  whom  we  know  to  be  a  man  of  honor^  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  he  acts  out  of  the  view  of  the 
world,  and  where  the  strongest  temptations  of  worldly 
interest  concur  to  lead  him  astray  !  We  know  that  his 
heart  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  any  thing  base  or  un- 
worthy. Dr.  Reid  observes  that  what  we  call  honoTy 
considered  as  a  principle  of  conduct,  "  is  only  another 
name  for  a  regard  to  duty,  to  rectitude,  to  propriety  of 
conduct."  J     This,  I  think,  is  going  rather  too  far ;  for, 

•  De  Offic.  Lib.  i.  4. 

I  Reid*s  Essays  on  the  Active  Towers.    Essay  3d,  Chap.  5. 

X  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,  p.  2S0.    4to.  Edit. 
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although  the  two  principles  coincide  in  general  in  the  di- 
rection they  give  to  our  conduct,  they  do  not  coincide 
always ;  the  principle  of  honor  being  liable,  from  its  na- 
ture and  origin,  to  be  most  unhappily  perverted  in  its  ap« 
plications  by  a  bad  education  and  the  influence  of  fash- 
ion. At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Reid's  remark  is  perfectly 
in  point,  for  the  principle  of  honor  is  plainly  grafted  on 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  necessarily  presupposes  its  ex- 
istence. 

Dr.  Paley,  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  the 
selfish  system  of  morals,  admits  the  fact  on  which  the 
foregoing  argument  proceeds,  but  endeavours  to  evade 
the  conclusion  by  means  of  a  theory  so  extraordinary, 
that  I  shall  state  it  in  his  own  words.  "  There  is  always 
understood  to  be  a  difference  between  an  act  of  prti- 
dence  and  an  act  of  duty.  Thus,  if  I  distrusted  a  man 
who  owed  me  a  sum  of  money,  I  should  reckon  it  an 
act  of  prudence  to  get  another  person  bound  with  him ; 
but  I  should  hardly  call  it  an  act  of  duty.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  thought  a  very  unusual  and  loose  kind 
of  language  to  say,  that,  as  I  had  made  such  a  promise, 
it  was  prudent  to  perform  it ;  or,  that,  as  my  friend,  when 
he  went  abroad,  placed  a  box  of  jewels  in  my  hands,  it 
"v^  prudent  in  me  to  preserve  it  for  him  till  he  returned. 

"  Now,  in  what,  you  will  ask,  does  the  difference 
consist,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  our  account  of  the 
matter,  both  in  the  one  case  iind  the  other,  in  acts  of 
duty  as  well  as  acts  of  prudence,  we  consider  solely 
what  we  ourselves  shall  gain  or  lose  by  the  act  ? 

"  The  difference,  and  the  only  difference,  is  this,  that, 
in  the  one  case  we  consider  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose 
in  the  present  world ;  in  the  other  case,  we  consider 
also  what  we  shall  lose  or  gain  in  the  world  to  come." 

On  this  curious  passage  I  have  no  comment  to  offer. 
A  sufficient  answer  to  it  may,  I  trust,  be  derived  from 
the  following  reasonings.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be 
allowed  to  be  at  least  one  presumption  of  an  essential 
distmction  between  the  notions  of  duty  and  of  interest, 
that  there  are  different  words  to  express  these  notions 
in  all  languages,' and  that  the  most  illiterate  of  mankind 
are  in  no  danger  of  confounding  them  together. 

VOL.  V.  14 
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(2.)  But,  secondly,  the  emotions  arising  from  the  con- 
templation of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  conduct  are 
different  both  in  degree  and  kind  from  those  which  are 
produced  by  a  calm  regard  to  our  own  happiness.  Of 
this,  I  think,  nobody  can  doubt,  who  considers  with  at- 
tention the  operation  of  our  moral  principles  in  cases 
where  their  effects  are  not  counteracted  or  modified  by 
a  combination  with  some  other  principles  of  our  nature. 
In  judging,  for  example,  of  our  own  conduct,  our  moral 
powers  are  warped  by  the  influence  of  self-partiality  and 
self-deceit;  and  accordingly,  we  daily  see  men  commit, 
without  any  remorse,  actions,  which,  if  performed  by  an- 
other person,  they  would  have  regarded  with  the  livehest 
sentiments  of  indignation  and  abhorrence.  Even  in  this 
last  case  the  experiment  is  not  always  perfectiy  fair ;  for 
where  the  actor  has  been  previously  known  to  us  our  judg- 
ment is  generally  affected,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by 
our  prepossessions  or  by  our  prejudices.  In  contemplating 
the  characters  exhibited  in  histories  and  in  novels,  the 
emotions  we  feel  are  the  immediate  and  the  genuine  re- 
sult of  our  moral  constitution ;  and  although  they  may 
be  stronger  in  some  men  than  in  others,  yet  they  are 
in  all  distinctly  perceivable,  even  in  those  whose  want 
of  temper  and  of  candor  render  them  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  conduct  of 
their  neighbours  and  acquaintance.  And  hence  proba- 
bly (we  may  observe  by  the  way)  the  chief  origin  of 
the  pleasure  we  experience  in  this  sort  of  reading.  The 
representations  of  the  stage^  however,  afford  the  most 
favorable  of  all  opportunities  for  studying  the  moral 
constitution  of  man.  As  the  mind  is  here  perfectiy  in- 
different to  the  parties  whose  character  and  conduct  are 
the  subject  of  the  fable,  the  judgments  it  forms  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  impartial,  and  the  feeUngs  arising  from 
these  judgments  are  much  more  conspicuous  in  their  ex- 
ternal effects  than  if  the  play  werie  perused  in  the  clos- 
et; for  every  species  of  enthusiasm  operates  more  forci- 
bly when  men  are  collected  in  a  crowd.  On  such  an 
occasion  the  slightest  hint  suggested  by  the  poet  raises 
to  transport  the  passions  of  the  audience,  and  forces  in- 
voluntary tears  from  men  of  the  greatest  reserve  and 
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the  most  correct  sense  of  propriety.  The  crowd  does 
not  create  the  feeling  nor  even  alter  its  nature^  it  only 
enables  us  to  remark  its  operation  an  a  greater  scale.  In 
these  cases  we  have  surely  no  time  for  reflection ;  and 
indeed  the  emotions  of  which  we  are  conscious  are 
such  as  no  speculations  about  our  own  interest  could 
possibly  excite.  It  is  in  situations  of  this  kind  that  we 
most  completely  forget  ourselves  as  individuals,  and  feel 
the  most  sensibly  the  existence  of  those  moral  ties  by 
which  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  bind  mankind  together. 

(3.)  Although  Philosophers  have  shown  that  a  sense 
of  duty  and  an  enlightened  regard  to  our  own  happiness 
conspire  in  most  instances  to  give  the  same  direction  to 
our  conduct,  so  as  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  even 
m  this  world,  a  virtuous  life  is  true  wisdom,  yet  this  is 
a  truth  by  no  means  obvious  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  but  deduced  from  an  extensive  view  of  human 
affairs,  and  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  remote  car^ 
sequences  of  our  different  actions.  It  is  from  experience 
and  reflection,  therefore,  we  learn  the  connexion  be- 
tween virtue  and  happiness;  and  consequently,  the 
great  lessons  of  morality  wUch  are  obvious  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  all  mankind  could  never  have  been  suggested 
to  them  merely  by  a  regard  to  their  own  interest.  In* 
deed,  this  discovery  which  experience  makes  to  us  of 
the  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness,  both  in 
the  case  of  individuals  and  of  political  societies,  furnish- 
es one  of  the  most  pleasing  subjects  of  speculation  to 
the  philosopher,  as  it  places  in  a  striking  point  of  view 
the  unit^  of  design  which  takes  place  in  our  constitution, 
and  opens  encouraging  and  delightful  prospects  with 
respect  to  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity. 

It  is  a  just  and  beautiful  observation  of  Dr.  Reid, 
that  ^'although  wise  men  have  concluded  that  virtue  is 
the  only  road  to  happiness,  this  conclusion  is  founded 
cM^y  upon  the  natural  respect  men  have  for  virtue, 
and  Uie  good  and  happiness  that  is  intrinsic  to  it,  and 
arises  from  the  love  of  it  If  we  suppose  a  man  alto- 
gether destitute  of  this  principle,  who  considered  virtue 
as  only  the  means  to  another  end,  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  would  ever  take  it  to  be  the  road  to  hap- 
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piness,  but  would  wander  for  ever  seeking  this  object 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found**' 

This  observation  leads  me  to  remark  further,  that  the 
man  who  is  most  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
is  not  he  who  proposes  it  to  himself  as  the  great  object 
of  his  pursuit  To  do  so,  and  to  be  continually  occu- 
pied with  schemes  on  the  subject,  would  fill  the  mind 
with  anxious  conjectures  about  futurity,  and  with  per- 
plexing calculations  of  the  various  chances  of  good  and 
evil.  Whereas  the  man  whose  ruling  principle  of  ac- 
tion is  a  sense  of  duty  conducts  himself  in  the  business 
of  life  with  boldness,  consistency,  and  dignity,  and  finds 
himself  rewarded  with  that  happiness  which  so  often 
eludes  the  pursuit  of  those  who  exert  every  faculty  of 
the  mind  in  order  to  attain  it. 

Something  very  similar  to  this  takes  place  with  regard 
to  nations.  From  the  earliest  accounts  of  mankind, 
politicians  have  been  employed  in  devising  schemes  of 
national  aggrandizement,  and  have  proceeded  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  prosperity  of  their  own  country 
could  only  be  advanced  by  depressing  all  others  around 
theuL  It  has  now  been  shown  with  irresistible  evidence 
that  those  views  were  founded  on  mistake,  and  that  the 
prosperity  of  a  country  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  its  neighbours ;  insomuch  that  the  enlightened 
statesmui,  instead  of  embarrassing  himself  with  the 
care  of  a  machine  whose  parts  were  become  too  compli- 
cated for  any  human  comprehension,  finds  his  labor  re- 
duced to  the  simple  business  of  observing  the  rules  of 
justice  and  humanity.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  long  be- 
fore the  date  of  these  profound  speculations  in  politics, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Smith  and  to  the 
French  economists,  Fenelon  was  led  merely  by  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  by  his  speculative  conviction 
of  the  intimate  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness 
under  the  moral  government  of  Ood,  to  recommend  a 
fi^ee  trade  a3  an  expedient  measure  in  policy,  and  to 
reprobate  the  mean  ideas  of  national  jealousy  as  calcu- 
lated to  frustrate  the  very  ends  to  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  subservient.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that,  as  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  private  life,  ^'  the 
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integrity  of  the  upright  man  '*  is  his  surest  guide,  so  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  a  great  empire,  a  strong  sense 
of  justice,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  rights  and  for  the 
hq)piness  of  mankind,  will  go  further  to  form  a  great 
and  successful  statesman  than  the  most  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  political  details,  unassisted  by  the  direction  of 
these  inward  monitors. 

An  author,  too,  in  our  own  country,  of  sonnd  judg- 
ment, and  of  very  accurate  commercial  information,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  who  turned  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  those  liberal  notions  concern-^ 
ing  trade  which  are  now  become  so'prevalent,  acknow-* 
ledges  that  it  was  by  a  train  of  reasoning  a  priori  that  he 
was  led  to  his  conclusions.  "  Can  we  suppose,  says  he, 
"that  Divine  Providence  has  really  constituted  the  order 
of  things  in  such  a  sort,  as  to  make  the  rule  of  natural 
self-preservation  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  universal  benevolence,  and  the  doing  as  we 
would  be  done  by  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess, 
I  never  could  conceive  that  an  all  wise,  just  and  benev-r 
olent  being  would  contrive  one  part  of  his  plan  to  be  so 
contradictory  to  the  other  as  mere  supposed, — that  is, 
would  lay  us  under  one  obligation  as  to  morals,  and 
another  as  to  trade ;  or,  in  short,  to  make  that  to  be  our 
duty  which  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, (even  without  the  consideration  of  a  future  state) 
our  interest  likewise. 

"  Therefore  I  concluded  a  priori  that  there  must  be 
some  flaw  or  other  in  the  preceding  arguments,  plausi- 
ble as  they  seem,  and  great  as  they  are  on  the  foot  of 
human  authority.  For  though  the  appearance  of  things 
at  first  sight  makes  for  this  conclusion,  *  that  poor  coun- 
tries must  inevitably  carry  away  the  trade  from  rich  ones, 
and  consequently  impoverish  them,'  the  fact  itself  can- 
not be  so/*  * 

(4.)  The  same  conclusion  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
^  early  period  of  life  at  which  our  moral  judgments 
make  their  appearance,  long  before  children  are  able  to 
form  the  general  notion  of  happiness^  and,  indeed,  in  the 

^Dettk  Tucker's  Tracts  on  Political  and  Commeiclal  Subjects. 
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very  infancy  of  their  reason.  It  is  astonishing  how 
powerfully  a  child  of  sensibility  may  be  affected  by  any 
simple  narration  calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  pity, 
of  generosity,  or  of  indignation,  and  how  very  early 
some  minds  formed  in  a  happy  mould  are  inspired  with 
a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  and  glow 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue.  Dr.  Beattie  has  beauti- 
fully painted  these  openings  of  the  moral  character  in 
the  description  he  gives  of  the  effect  produced  on  his 
young  Edwin  by  the  fine  old  ballad  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood. 

**  But  when  to  horror  his  amazement  rose, 

A  gentler  strain  the  beldame  would  re&earse, 

A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes, 

The  orphan  babes  and  guardian  imcle  fierce. 

Oh  cruel  I  will  no  pang  of  pity  pierce 

That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  sear'd  to  stone? 

For  sure,  if  aught  of  virtue  last,  or  verse, 

To  latest  times  shall  tender  sotds  bemoan 
Those  helpless  orphan  babes  by  thy  fell  arts  undone. 

**  See  where  with  berries  smear'd,  with  brambles  torn, 
The  babes  now  famish'd  lay  them  down  to  die  3 
'Midst  the  wild  bowl  of  darksome  woods  forlorn, 
Folded  in  one  another's  arms  they  lie^ 
Nor  friend,  nor  stranger,  hears  their  dying  cry ; 
'  For  from  the  town  the  man  returns  no  more.* 
But  thou,  who  Heaven's  just  vengeance  dar'st  defy, 
This  deed  with  fruitless  tears  shalt  soon  deplore. 

When  death  lays  waste  thy  house,  and  flames  consume  thy  store. 

**  A  stifled  smile  of  stem  vindictive  joy, 

Brighten'd  one  moment  Edwin's  starting  tear ; 

— *  But  why  should  gold  man's  feeble  mind  decoy, 

And  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  ? ' — 

Oh  I  Edwin,  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere. 

The  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel ; 

Dark  even  at  noon-tide  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 

But  let  us  hope— to,  doubt  is  to  rebel, — 
Let  us  exult  in  hope  diat  all  shall  yet  be  well." 

The  reasonings  already  stated  seem  to  me  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  selfish  theory  of  morals,  as 
it  is  explained  by  the  greater  number  of  the  philoso- 
phers who  have  adopted  it ;  but,  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  notice  of  a  doctrine 
fundamentally  the  same^  though  modified  in  such  a  man- 
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ner  as  to  elude  same  of  the  foregoing  arguments,- 
doctrine  which  has  been  maintained  of  late  by  various 
English  writers  of  note,  and  which,  I  suspect,  is  at 
present  the  prevailing  system  in  that  part  of  the  island. 
According  to  this  doctrine  we  do,  indeed,  in  many  cases 
approve  or  disapprove  of  particular  actions  without  any 
reference  to  our  own  interest  at  the  time;  but  it  is  as- 
serted that  it  was  views  of  self  interest  which  originally 
created  these  moral  sentiments,  and  led  us  to  assodaie 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions  with  human  conduct. 
The  origin  of  the  moral  faculty,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
theorists,  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  avarice^  or  of 
any  of  our  other  factitious  principles  of  action.  Money, 
it  will  not  be  disputed,  is  at  first  desired  merely  on  ac- 
count of  its  subservience  to  the  gratification  of  oiir  natu- 
ral desires ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  the  association  of 
ideas  leads  us  to  regard  it  as  a  desirable  thing  in  itself^ 
without  any  reference  to  this  subservience  or  utility,  and 
in  many  cases  it  continues  to  be  coveted  with  an  in- 
creasing passion,  long  after  we  have  lost  all  relish  for 
the  enjoyments  it  enables  us  to  purchase*  In  the  same 
manner  a  particular  action  which  was  at  first  approved 
or  disapproved  of,  merely  on  account  of  its  supposed 
tendency  with  respect  to  our  ovm  interest,  comes,  in 
process  of  time,  to  be  approved  or  disapproved  of,  the 
moment  it  is  mentioned,  and  without  any  reflection  on 
our  part  that  we  are  able  to  recollect  Thus,  without 
abandoning  the  old  selfish  principles,  they  contrive  to. 
evade  the  force  of  the  arguments  founded  by  Hutcheson 
and  others  on  the  instantaneousness  with  which  our 
moral  judgments  are  commonly  pronouced.  This,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Law,  of  Dr.  Hart- 
ley, of  Dr.  Priestley,  of  Dr.  Paley,  and  of  Dr.  Paley's 
great  oracle  in  philosophy,  the  author  ot  the  Light  of 
Jfotwre  Pursued. 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  this  refinement  on 
the  old  selfish  system  gives  it  a  degree  of  plausibility 
which  it  did  not  originally  possess,  and  obviates  one  of 
the  objections  to  it  formerly  stated.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  was  not  the  only  objection,  and  that 
there  are  several  others  which  apply  both  to  the  old 
^d  new  hypothesis  with  equal  force. 
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Among  these  arguments,  what  I  would  lay  the  prin- 
cipal stress  on  is  the  degree  of  experience  and  reflection 
necessary  for  discovering  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  pro- 
mote our  happiness,  compared  with  the  very  early  pe- 
riod of  life  when  the  moral  sentiments  display  themselves 
in  their  full  vigor. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  alleged,  that 
when  once  moral  ideas  have  been  formed  by  the  pro- 
cess already  described,  they  are  caught  by  infants  from 
their  parents  or  preceptors  by  a  sort  of  imitation,  and 
without  any  reflection  on  their  part.  "  There  is  noth- 
ing," says  Dr.  Paley,  "  which  children  imitate,  or  apply 
more  readily,  than  expressions  of  affection  or  aversion, 
of  approbation,  hatred,  resentment,  and  the  hke ;  and 
when  these  passions  and  expressions  are  once  connect- 
ed, (which  they  will  soon  be  by  the  same  association 
which  unites  words  with  their  ideas)  the  passion  will 
follow  the  expression,  and  attach  upon  the  object  to 
which  the  chUd  has  been  accustomed  to  apply  the  epi- 
thet. In  a  word,  when  almost  every  thing  else  is  learn- 
ed by  imitatUmj  can  we  wonder  to  find  the  same  cause 
concerned  in  the  generation  of  our  moral  sentiments  1  ** 

The  plausibility  of  this  reasoning  arises  entirely  from 
the  address  with  which  the  author  introduces  indirectly 
a  most  important  fact  with  respect  to  the  human  mind ; 
a  fact  which,  by  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
is  apt  to  prevent  his  perceiving,  on  a  superficial  view, 
its  inapplicability  to  the  point  in  dispute,  or  at  least  its 
insufficiency  to  establish  in  its  full  extent  the  conclusion 
which  is  deduced  from  it.  That  imitation  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  have  a  great  influence  on  our  moral 
judgments  and  emotions,  more  particularly  in  our  early 
years,  every  man  must  be  sensible  who  has  reflected  at 
all  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  who  have  any  concern  in 
the  education  of  youth.  But  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  imitation  and  the  association  of  ideas  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  power  of  moral  percep- 
tion, and  for  the  origin  of  our  notions  of  right  and 
wrong?  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  we  have  in  the 
infancy  of  our  reason  to  follow  in  our  moral  judgments 
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the  example  of  those  whom  we  love  and  reverence ;  the 
influence  of  association  sometimes  in  guiding,  and  some- 
times in  misleading  us  in  what  we  praise  or  blame,  pre- 
suppose  the  existence  of  the  power  of  moral  judgment, 
and  of  the  general  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
power  of  these  adventitious  causes  over  the  mind  is  so 
great,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  particular  practice  which 
we  may  not  be  trained  to  approve  of  or  to  condemn ; 
but  wherever  this  happens,  the  operation  of  these  causes 
supposes  us  to  be  already  in  possession'  of  some  faculty 
by  which  we  are  capable  of  bestowing  approbation  or 
blame.  It  is  worthy  too  of  remark,  that  it  is  only  with 
respect  to  particular  practices  that  education  is  capable 
of  misleading  us  ;  for  even  when  education  perverts  the 
judgment,  it  produces  its  eflfect  by  employing  the  instru- 
mentality of  our  moral  principles.  In  many  cases  it  will 
be  found  that  it  operates  by  combining  a  number  of  prin- 
ciples against  one;  by  associating,  for  example,  a  num- 
ber of  worthy  dispositions  and  amiable  affections  with 
habits  which,  if  divested  of  such  an  aUiance,  would  be 
regarded  as  mean  and  contemptible. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  our  speculative  judg- 
ments concerning  tmthr  and  falsehood,  as  well  as  our 
judgments  concerning  right  and  vyrong,  are  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  imitation  and  the  association  of  ideas. 
Even  in  mathematics,  when  a  pupil  of  a  tender  age  en- 
ters first  on  the  study  of  the  elements,  his  judgment 
leans  not  a  little  on  that  of  his  teacher,  and  he  feels  his 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  conclusions  sensibly  con- 
firmed by  his  faith  in  the  superior  understanding  of  those 
whom  he  looks  up  to  with  respect.  It  is  only  by  de- 
grees that  he  emancipates  himself  from  this  dependence, 
and  comes  at  last  to  perceive  the  irresistible  force  of 
demonstrative  evidence ;  and  yet  it  will  not  be  inferred 
firom  this  that  the  power  of  reasoning  is  the  result  of 
imitation  or  of  habit  The  conclusion  mentioned  above 
with  respect  to  the  power  of  moral  judgment  is  equally 
erroneous. 

The  looseness  and  sophistry  of  Paley's  reasonings  on 
the  subject  of  the  moral  faculty  may  be  traced  to  the 
vague  and  indistinct  conception  he  had  formed  of  the 
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point  in  question.  In  proof  of  this  I  shall  transcribe  his 
own  words  from  his  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  he  intro- 
duces his  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  moral 
sense  by  quoting  a  story  from  Valerius  Maximus,  which 
I  shall  present  to  my  readers  in  Dn  Paley's  version, 

"  The  father  of  Caius  Toranius  had  been  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirate.  Caius  Toranius  coming  over  to  the 
interests  of  that  party,  discovered  to  the  officers  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  his  father's  life  the  place  where  he 
concealed  himself,  and  gave  them  withal  a  description 
by  which  they  might  distinguish  his  person  when  they 
found  him.  The  old  man,  more  anxious  for  the  safety 
and  fortunes  of  his  son,  than  about  the  little  that  might 
remain  of  his  own  life,  began  immediately  to  inquire  of 
the  officers  who  seized  him,  whether  his  son  was  well? 
whether  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
generals  ?  That  son,  replied  one  of  the  officers,  so  dear 
to  thy  affections,  betrayed  thee  to  us ;  by  his  informa- 
tion thou  art  apprehended  and  diest.  The  officer  with 
this  struck  a  poignard  to  his  heart,  and  the  unhappy 
parent  fell,  not  so  much  affected  by  his  fate,  as  by  the 
means  to  which  he  owed  it." 

"  Now,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  the  question  is.  Whether, 
if  this  story  were  related  to  the  wild  boy  caught  some 
years  ago  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  or  to  a  savage  with- 
out experience  and  without  instruction,  cut  off  in  his 
infancy  from  all  intercouse  with  his  species,  and  conse- 
quently under  no  possible  influence  of  example,  au- 
thority, education,  sympathy,  or  habit,  whether,  I  say, 
such  a  one  would  feel,  upon  the  relation,  any  degree  of 
that  sentiment  of  disapprobation  of  Toranius^s  conduct 
which  we  feel,  or  not? 

"  They  who  maintain  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense, 
of  innate  maxims,  of  a  natural  conscience,  that  the  love 
of  virtue  and  hatred  of  vice  are  instinctive,  or  the  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong  intuitive,  (all  of  which  are 
only  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  opinion,)  af- 
firm that  he  would. 

"  They  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  &c. 
affirm  that  he  would  not. 
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"  And  upon  this  issue  is  joined."  *  , 

To  those  wljio  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  this  dispute,  it  must  appear  evident  that  the  question 
is  here  completely  misstated  ;  and  that  in  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Paley's  subsequent  argument  on  the  subject,  he 
combats  a  phantom  of  his  own  imagination.  The  opin- 
ion which  he  ascribes  to  his  antagonists  has  been  loudly 
and  repeatedly  disavowed  by  all  the  most  eminent 
moralists  who  have  disputed  Locke's  reasonings  against 
innate  practical  principles  ;  and  is  indeed  so  very  obvi- 
ously absurd,  that  it  never  could  have  been  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained  by  any  person  in  his  senses. 

Did  it  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  wildest  theorist 
to  imagine  that  the  sense  of  seeing  would  enable  a  man 
brought  lip  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  in  utter  dark- 
ness, to  form  a  conception  of  light  and  colors?  But 
would  it  not  be  equally  rash  to  conclude,  from  the  ex- 
travagance of  such  a  supposition,  that  the  sense  of  see- 
ing is  not  an  original  part  of  the  human  frame  1 

The  above  quotation  from  Paley  forces  me  to  remark 
further,  that,  in  combating  the  supposition  of  a  moral 
senscy  he  has  confounded  together,  as  only  different  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  opinionj  a  variety  of  systems, 
which  are  regarded  by  all  our  best  philosophers,  not 
only  as  essentially  distinct,  but  as  in  some  measure  op- 
posed to  each  other.  The  system  of  Hutcheson,  for 
example,  is  identified  with  that  of  Cudworth,  to  which 
(as  will  after^vards  appear)  it  stands  in  direct  opposi- 
tion. But  although,  in  this  instance,  the  author's  logi- 
cal discrimination  does  not  appear  to  much  advantage, 
the  sweeping  censure  thus  bestowed  on  so  many  of  our 
most  celebrated  ethical  theories  has  the  merit  of  throw- 
mg  a  very  strong  light  on  that  particular  view  of  the 
subject  which  it  is  the  aim  of  his  reasoning  to  establish 
in  contradiction  to  them  all. 

*  Principles  of  Morel  anU  Political  Philosophy,  B.  i.  Cb.  ▼. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 


CONTINUATION  OP  THE    SUBJECT. — EXAMINATION  OP   SOME    OBJECTIONS 
TO  THE  FOREGOING  CONCLUSIONS.  X 

IV  the  preceding  observations  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  moral  faculty  is  an  original  principle 
of  our  constitution,  which  is  not  resolvable  into  any  oth- 
er principle  or  principles  more  general  than  itself;  in 
particular,  that '  it  is  not  resolvable  into  self-love  or  a 
prudential  regard  to  our  oven  interest  In  order,  hovir- 
ever,  completely  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  moral 
faculty  as  an  essential  and  universal  part  of  human  na- 
ture, it  is  necessary  to  examine  with  attention  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  stated  to  this  conclusion  by 
some  writers,  who  were  either  anxious  to  display  their 
ingenuity  by  accounting  in  a  different  manner  for  the 
origin  of  our  moral  ideas,  or  who  wish  to  favor  the 
cause  of  scepticism  by  explaining  away  the  reality  and 
immutability  of  moral  distinctions. 

Among  these  objections,  that  which  merits  the  most 
careful  consideration,  from  the  characters  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  maintained,  is  founded  on  the  possibility  of 
explaining  the  fact  without  increasing  the  number  of 
original  principles  in  our  constitution.  The  rules  of 
morality,  it  has  been  supposed,  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
brought  to  light  by  the  sagacity  of  philosophers  and 
politicians ;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  influ- 
ence of  education  that  tjhey  appear  to  form  an  original 
part  of  the  human  frame.  The  diversity  of  opinions 
among  different  nations  with  respect  to  the  morality  of 
particular  actions  has  been  considered  as  a  strong  con-,, 
firmation  of  this  doctrine. 

But  the  power  of  education,  although  great,  is  con- 
fined within  certain  limits.  It  is  indeed  much  more 
extensive  than  philosophers  once  believed,  as  Sufficient- 
ly appears  from  those  modem  discoveries,  with  respect 
to  the  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  which  have  so  won- 
derfully enlarged  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
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which  show  clearly  that  many  sentiments  and  opinions^ 
which  had  been  formerly  regarded  as  inseparable  from' 
the  nature  of  man»  are  the  results  of  accidental  situa- 
tion. If  our  forefathers,  however,  went  into  one  ex- 
treme on  this  point,  we  seem  to  be  at  present  in  no 
small  danger  of  going  into  the  opposite  one,  by  consid- 
ering man  as  entirely  a  factitious  being,  that  may  be 
moulded  into  any  form  by  education  and  fashion. 

I  have  said  that  the  power  of  education  is  confined 
within  certain  limits.  The  reason  is  obvious,  for  it  is 
by  cooperating  with  the  natural  principles  of  the  mind 
that  education  produces  its  eflfects.  Nay,  this  very 
susceptibility  of  education,  which  is  acknowledged  to 
belong  universally  to  the  race^  presupposes  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  principles  which  are  common  to  all 
mankind. 

The  influence  of  education  in  diversifying  the  appear- 
ances which  the  moral  constitution  of  man  exhibits  in 
different  instances  depends  chiefly  on  that  law  of  our 
constitution  which  was  formerly  called  the  association 
of  ideas ;  and  this  law  supposes,  in  every  case,  that 
there  are  opinions  and  feelings  essential  to  the  human 
frame,  by  a  combination  with  which  external  circum- 
stances lay  hold  of  the  mind,  and  adapt  it  to  its  acci- 
dental situation.  What  we  daily  see  happen  in  the 
trifling  article  of  dress  may  help  us  to  conceive  how 
the  association  of  ideas  operates  in  matters  of  more  se- 
rious consequence^  Fashion,  it  is  well  known,  can 
reconcile  us,  in  the  cource  of  a  few  weeks,  to  the  most 
absurd  and  fantastical  ornament ;  but  does  it  follow  from 
this  that  fashion  could  create  our  ideas  of  beauty  and 
elegance  ?  During  the  .  time  we  have  seen  this  orna- 
ment worn,  it  has  been  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
those  whom  we  consider  as  models  of  taste,  and  has 
been  gradually  associated  with  the  impressions  produc- 
ed by  the  real  elegance  of  their  appearence  and  man- 
ner. When  it  pleases  by  itself,  the  effect  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  thing  considered  abstractedly,  nor  to 
any  change  which  our  general  notions  of  beauty  have 
undergone,  but  to  the  impressions  with  which  it  has 
been  generally  connected,  and  which  it  naturally  recalls 
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to  the  mind.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  our 
iQoral  sentiments.  A  man  of  splendid  virtues  attracts 
some  esteem  also  to  his  imperfections,  and,  if  placed  in 
a  conspicuous  situation,  may  corrupt  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  the  multitude  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he 
may  introduce  an  absurd  or  fantastical  ornament  by  his 
whimsical  taste  in  the  articles  of  dress.  The  command- 
ing influence  of  Cato's  virtues  seems  to  have  produced 
somewhat  of  this  effect  on  the  minds  of  some  of  his 
admirers.  He  was  accused,  we  are  told,  of  intemper- 
ance in  wine  ;  nor  do  his  apologists  pretend  altogether 
to  deny  the  charge.  "But,'*  says  one  of  them,  "it 
would  be  much  easier  to  prove  that  intemperance  is  a  de- 
cent and  respectable  quality,  than  that  Cato  could  be  guil- 
ty of  any  vice."  "  Catoni  ebrietas  objecta  est ;  et  facilius 
efficiet,  quisquis  objecerit,  hoc  crimen  honestum,  quam 
turpem  Catonem." 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  education 
may  vary  in  particular  cases  the  opinions  of  individuals 
with  respect  to  the  objects  of  ^  taste,  without  being  able 
to  create  our  notions  of  beauty  or  deformity,  of  gran- 
deur or  meanness,  so  education  may  vary  our  sentiments 
with  respect  to  particular  actions,  but  could  not  create 
our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  merit  and  demerit  * 

With  respect  to  the  historical  facts  which  have  been 
quoted  as  proofs  that  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind 
are  entirely  factitious,  we  may  venture  to  assert  in  gen- 
eral, that  none  of  them  justify  so  very  extravagant  a 
conclusion ;  that  a  great  part  of  them  are  the  effects  of 
misrepresentation  ;  and  that  others  lead  to  a  conclusion 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  drawn  from  them. 
It  would  hardly  be  necessary,  in  the  present  times,  to 
examine  them  seriously,  were  it  not  for  the  authority 
which,  in  the.  opinion  of  many,  they  still  continue  to  de- 
rive from  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Locke. 

*  It  b  observed  by  Condorcet  ia  his  Eloge  of  £uler»  **  That,  if  we  except  the 
common  mcunms  ofmoratity,  there  is  no  one  truth  whidi  can  boast  of  having  been 
80  generally  adopted,  or  thr<y^h  such  a  succession  of  ages,  as  certain  ridiculous  and 
pernicious  errors."  The  assertion,  although  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact,  is 
manifestly  expressed  by  this  author  in  terms  too  strong  and  unqualified.  I  quote  it 
here  chiefly  on  account  of  the  remarkable  concession  which  it  involves  in  uivor  of 
thefiindcmentalprindf)le$  of  morality ; — a  subject  on  which  it  has  been  generally 
alleged  by  sceptical  writers,  that  our  opinions  are  more  liable,  than  on  most  others, 
to  be  warped  by  the  influence  of  education  and  fashion. 
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"  Have  there  not  been  whole  nations,"  says  this  emi- 
nent philosopher,  "  and  those  of  the  most  civilized  peo- 
ple, among  whom  the  exposing  their  children,  and  leav- 
ing them  in  the  fields  to  perish  by  want  or  wild  beasts, 
has  been  the  practice,  as  little  condemned  or  scrupled 
35  the  begetting  them  ?  Do  they  not  still  in  some  coun- 
tries put  them  into  the  same  graves  with  their  mothers 
if  they  die  in  child-birth,  or  despatch  them  if  a  pretend- 
ed astrologer  declares  them  to  have  unhappy  stars? 
And  are  there  not  places  where,  at  a  certain  age,  they 
kill  or  expose  their  parents  without  any  remorse  at  all  1 
Where,  then,  are  our  innate  ideas  of  justice,  piety,  grati- 
tude ;  or  where  is  that  universal  consent  that  assures 
us  there  are  such  inbred  rules  1 " 

To  this  question  of  Locke's,  so  satisfactory  an  answer 
has  been  given  by  various  writers,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  here.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer,  on  the  origin  of  infanticide^  to  Mr.  Smith's 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments ;  *  and,  on  the  alleged 
mpiety  among  some  rude  tribes  of  children  towards  their 
parents,  to  Charron  Sur  la  Sagesse,  f  and  to  an  excel- 
lent note  of  Dr.  Beattie's  in  his  Essay  on  Fable  and 
Romance.  The  reasonings  of  the  two  last  writers  are 
strongly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  voyage  for  the 
Discovery  of  a  North- West  Passage,  and  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
(afterwards  Sir  Roger  Curtis)  in  a  paper  containing 
some  particulars  with  respect  to  the  country  of  Labradore, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year 
1773. 

In  order  to  form  a  competent  judgment  on  facts  of 
this  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations which  have  been  too  frequently  overlooked 
by  philosophers;  and,  in  particular,  to  make  proper 
aUowances  for  the  three  following : — 1.  For  the  different 
situations  in  which  mankind  are  placed,  partly  by  the 
diversity  in  their  physical  circumstances,  and  partly  by 
the  unequal  degrees  of  civilization  which  they  have 

'Vol.  II. p.  46. 
,  t  liv.  U.  Chap.  "nii.    ChaiTon*8  argument  is  evidently  pointed  at  certain  passages 
m  Montaigne's  Essays,  in  which  that  ingenious  writer  has  fallen  into  a  train  of 
uoogbt  Teiy  simflar  to  that  which  is  the  groundwork  of  Locke's  reasonings  agpainst 
^^^^Mit  pracHedl  principles. 
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attained.  2.  For  the  diversity  of  their  speculative  opin- 
ions, arising  from  their  unequal  measures  of  knowledge 
or  of  capacity ;  and,  3.  For  the  different  morpl  import 
of  the  same  action  under  different  systems  of  external 
behaviour. 

I.  (1.)  In  a  part  of  the  globe,  where  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  so  favorable  as  to  yield  all  the  necessaries,  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  with  little  or  no  labor  on 
the  part  of  man,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
ideas  of  men  will  be  more  loose  concerning  the  rights 
of  property  than  where  nature  has  been  less  liberal  in 
her  gifts.  As  the  right  of  property  is  founded,  in  the 
first  instance^  on  the  natural  sentiment,  that  the  laborer 
is  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor j  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, that,  where  little  or  no  labor  is  required  for  the 
gratification  of  our  desires,  theft  should  be  regarded  as 
a  very  venial  offence.  There  is  here  no  contradiction 
in  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind.  Men  feel  therCy 
with  respect  to  those  articles  which  we  appropriate  with 
the  most  anxious  care,  as  we,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
feel  with  respect  to  air^  light  and  water.  If  a  country 
could  be  found  in  which  no  injustice  was  apprehended 
in  depriving  an  individual  of  an  enjoyment  which  he 
had  provided  for  himself  by  a  long  course  of  persevering 
industry,  the  fact  would  be  something  to  the  purpose. 
But  thiSf  we  may  venture  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  found 
to  be  the  case  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  That  the 
circumstance  I  mention  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
prevalence  of  theft  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  of  the 
venial  light  in  which  it  is  there  regarded,  appears  plain- 
ly from  the  accounts  of  our  most  intelligent  navigators. 

"There  was  another  circumstance,**  says  Captain 
Cook,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  "  in  which  the  people  perfectly  resemble  the 
other  islanders  we  had  visited.  At  first  on  their  enter- 
ing the  ship  they  endeavoured  to  steal  every  thing  they 
came  near,  or  rather  to  take  it  openly^  as  what  we  either 
should  not  resent ^  or  not  hinder. ^^     (January  1778.) 

In  another  place,  talking  of  the  same  people : — "  These 
islanders,"  says  he,  "  merited  our  best  commendations 
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in  their  commercial  intercourse,  never  once  attempting 
to  cheat  us  either  ashore,  or  along  side  the  ships.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  as  already  mentioned,  at  first  betrayed 
a  thievish  disposition ;  or  rather  they  thought  that  they 
had  a  right  to  every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on ;  but  they  soon  laid  aside  a  conduct,  which  we  con- 
vinced them,  they  could  not  persevere  in  with  impunity." 

In  another  part  of  the  voyage,  (April  1778)  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the.  American  Indians  near  King 
George's  Sound,  he  contrasts  their  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theft  with  those  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  rather  than 
be  idle,  would  steal  any  thing  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  without  ever  considering  whether  it  would  be 
of  use  to  them  or  no.  The  novelty  of  the  object  was 
with  them  a  suflScient  motive  for  endeavouring,  by  any 
indirect  means,  to  get  possession  of  it ;  which  marked, 
that  in  such  cases  they  were  rather  actuated  by  a  child- 
ish curiosity  than  by  a  dishonest  disposition,  regardless 
of  the  modes  of  supplying  real  wants.  The  inhabitants 
of  Nootka,  who  invaded  our  property,  have  not  such  an 
apology.  They  were  thieves  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word ;  for  they  pilfered  nothing  from  us  but  what 
they  knew  could  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  private* 
utility,  and  had  a  real  value,  according  to  their  estimation 
of  things."  He  adds,  that  "  he  had  abundant  proof  that 
stealing  is  much  practised  among  themselves  ; " — ^but  it 
is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  him- 
self, that  theft  was  not  here  considered  in  the  same  venial 
or  indifferent  light  as  in  those  parts  of  the  globe  where 
the  bounty  of  nature  deprives  exclusive  property  of  al- 
most all  its  value.* 

In  general  it  wilLbe  found,  that  the  ideas  of  rude  na- 
tions on  the  subject  of  property  nre  precise  a^d  decided, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  labor  to  which  they  have 
been  habituated  in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Of  one  barbarous  people,  (the  Greenlanders)  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  a  very  authentic  writer,  (Crantz)  that  their 
regard  to  property  acquired  by  labor  is  not  only  strict, 

*  See  alfo  Anderson's  Remarks,  February  1777,  and  December  1777. 
VOL.  V.  16 
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but  approaches  to  superstition.  "  Not  one  of  them," 
says  he,  "  will  appropriate  to  himself  a  sea-dog  in  which 
he  finds  one  or  more  harpoons  with  untorn  thongs ;  nor 
even  carry  away  drift  wood,  or  other  things  thrown  up 
by  the  sea,  if  they  are  covered  with  a  stones  because  they 
consider  this  as  an  indication  that  they  have  already  been 
appropriated  to  some  other  person,"  * 

I.  (2.)  Another  very  remarkable  instance  of  an  ap- 
parent diversity  in  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind  oc- 
curs in  the  contradictory  opinions  entertained  by  differ- 
ent ages  and  nations  on  the  moral  lawfulness  of  exacting 
interest  for  the  use  of  money.  Aristotle,  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Politics,  (6th  chap.)  speaking  of  the  various 
ways  of  getting  money,  considers  agriculture  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle  as  honorable  and  natural,  because  the 
earth  itself,  and  all  animals,  are  by  nature  fruitful ;  "  but 
to  make  money  from  money,  which  is  barren  and  un- 
fruitful," he  pronounces  "  to  be  the  worst  of  all  modes 
of  accumulation,  and  the  utmost  corruption  of  artificial 
degeneracy.  By  commerce,"  he  observes,  "  money  is 
perverted  from  the  purpose  of  exchange  to  that  of  gain. 
Still,  however,  this  gain  is  obtained  by  the  mutual  trans-^ 
fer  of  different  objects ;  but  usury,  by  transferring  merely* 
the  same  object  from  one  hand  to  another,  generates 
money  from  money ;  and  the  interest  thus  generated  is 
therefore  called  *  offspring,'  as  being  precisely  of  the 
same  nature,  and  of  the  same  specific  substance  with 
that  from  which  it  proceeds."  f — Similar  sentiments 

*  The  following  passage  of  Voltaire  is  perhaps  liable  to  the  charge  of  over  refine- 
ment ;  but  it  sufficiently  shows  that  he  saw  clearly  the  general  principle  on  which 
the  lax  opinions  of  some  nations  on  the  subject  of  theft  are  to  be  explained. 

"  On  a  beau  nous  dire,  qu'  a  Lac^d^mone,  le  larcin  ^toit  ordono^  ;  ce  n'est  ]k 
qu'un  abus  des  mots.  La  meme  chose  que  nous  appellons  larcin,  n'^toit  point 
command^e  a  Lac^d^mone ;  mai;?  dans  une  ville,  oii  tout  ^toit  en  commun,  la  per- 
mission qu'on  donnoit  de  prendre  habilement  ce  que  des  particuiiers  s'approprioient 
contre  la  loi,  ^toit  une  mani^re  de  punir  Tesprit  de  propria t^  d^fendu  chez  ces 
peuples.  Xe  Hen  et  le  mien  iioM  un  crime,  dont  ce  que  nous  appellons  larcin  iioxi 
la  punition." — (  Voltaire* 8  Account  of  JVewton's  Discoveries*)  Some  of  his  other 
remarks  on  Locke  are  very  curious. 

f  Gillies's  Translation.  The  argument  of  Aristotle  is  so  extremely  absurd  and 
puerile,  that  it  could  never  have  led  this  most  acute  and  profound  philosopher  to  the 
conclusion  it  is  employed  to  support,  but  may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  instan- 
ces in  which  speculative  men  have  exerted  their  ingenuity  to  defend,  by  sophistical 
reasonings,  the  established  prejudices  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  which 
the  supposed  evidence  ef  the  inference  has  served,  in  their  estimation^  to  compensate 
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with  respect  to  usury  (under  which  title  was  compre- 
hended every  premium^  great  or  small,  which  was  receiv- 
ed by  way  of  interest)  occur  in  the  Roman  writers. 
"  Concerning  the  arts,"  says  Cicero,  in  his  first  book  de 
OfficiiSj  "  and  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  which  are 
to  be  accounted  liberal,  and  which  mean,  the  following 
are  the  sentiments  usually  entertained.  In  the  first  place, 
those  means  of  gain  are  in  the  least  credit  which  incur 
the  hatred  of  mankind,  as  those  of  tax-gatherers  and 
usurers."  The  same  author  (in  the  second  book  of  the 
same  work)  mentions  an  anecdote  of  old  Cato,  who, 
being  asked  "  What  he  thought  of  lending  money  upon 
interest  ?  "  Answered,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  crime 
of  murder?" 

In  the  code  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  the  regulations 
concerning  loans  imply  manifestly,  that  to  exact  a  pre- 
mium for  the  thing  lent  was  an  act  of  unkindness  un- 
suitable to  the  fraternal  relation  in  which  the  Israelites 
stood  to  one  another.  "Thou  shalt  not  lend,"  it  is  said, 
**  upon  usury  to  thy  brother :  usury  of  money,  usury  of 
victuals,  usury  of  any  thing  that  is  lent." — "  Unto  the 
stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury;  but  unto  thy 
brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury,  that  the  Lord 
thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  settest  thy  hand 
to,  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it." 

In  consequence  of  this  prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  primitive  Christians,  conceiving  that  they  ought  to 
look  on  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  brethren^ 
inferred,  (partly  perhaps  from  the  prohibition  given  by 
Moses,  and  partly  from  the  general  prejudices  then 
prevalent  against  usury)  that  it  was  against  the  Christian 
law  to  take  interest  from  any  man.  And,  accordingly, 
there  is  no  crime  against  which  the  fathers  in  their  homi- 

for  the  weakness  of  the  premises.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  ar^- 
ment,  soch  as  it  is,  was  manifestly  suggested  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  rim^ 
(interest)  from  the  veib  r/srw,  i^ario  ;  an  etymology  which  seems  to  imply,  that 
the  principal  generates  the  interest.  The  same  idea,  too,  occurs  in  the  scene  between 
Antonio  and  Shylock,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  If  thou  wilt  lend  thii  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend,  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  of  barrtn  metal  from  hie  fiiatdl) 
Bat  lend  it  rather  to  tJiine  enemy, 
Wiio,  if  he  break,  thou  maj'st  with  better  (koe 
Exact  the  penalty." 
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lies  declaim  with  more  vehemence.  The  same  abhor- 
rence of  usury  of  every  kind  appears  in  the  canon  law, 
insomuch  that  the  penalty  by  that  law  is  excommunica- 
tion ;  nor  is  the  usurer  allowed  burial  until  he  has  made 
restitution  of  what  he  got  by  usury,  or  security  is  given 
that  restitution  shall  be  made  after  his  death.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  the  divines 
of  the  church  of  England  very  often  preaching  against 
all  interest  for  the  use  of  money,  even  that  which  the 
law  allowed,  as  a  gross  immorality.  And  not  much  ear- 
lier it  was  the  general  opinion  both  of  divines  and  law- 
yers, that,  although  law  permitted  a  certain  rate  of  in- 
terest to  prevent  greater  evils,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  general  corruption  of  men,  (as  the  law  of  Moses 
permitted  polygamy,  and  authorized  divorce  for  slight 
causes  among  the  Jews)  yet  that  the  rules  of  morality 
did  not  sanction  the  taking  any  interest  for  money,  at  least 
that  it  was  a  very  doubtful  point  whether  they  did.  The 
same  opinion  was  maintained  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  by  some  of  the  members  who  were  lawyers, 
in  the  debate  upon  a  bill  brought  in  not  much  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

I  need  not  remark  how  completely  the  sentiments  of 
mankind  are  now  changed  upon  the  subject ;  insomuch 
that  a  moralist  or  divine  would  expose  himself  to  ridi- 
cule if  he  should  seriously  think  it  worth  his  while  to  use 
arguments  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  a  practice  which 
was  formerly  held  in  universal  abhorrence.  The  consis- 
tency of  this  practice  (in  cases  where  the  debtor  is  able 
to  pay  the  interest)  with  the  strictest  morality,  appears 
to  us  so  manifest  and  indisputable,  that  it  would  be 
thought  equally  absurd  to  argue  for  it  as  against  it.* 

*  A  learned  gentleman,  indeed,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Mr.  Plowden,  (a  lawyer,  I 
believe,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion)  who  published,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a 
Treatise  upon  the  Law  of  Usury  and  Annuities,  has  employed  no  less  than  fifVy- 
Dtne  paees  of  his  work  in  consideiing  the  law  of  usury  in  a  spiritual  view,  in  order 
to  establish  the  following  conclusion.  "  That  it  is  not  sinful,  but  lawful  for  a  British 
subject  to  receive  legal  interest  for  the  money  he  may  lend,  whether  he  receive  it  in 
annual  dividends  from  the  public*  or  in  interest  from  private  individuals  who  may  have 
borrowed  it  upon  mortgage,  bond,  or  otherwise."  Mr.  Necker,  too,  in  the  notes  an- 
nexed to  his  Ehge  on  Colbert^  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  offer  an  apology  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  ventured  to  write  upon  this 
critical  subject.  **  Ce  que  je  dis  de  int^ret  est  sous  un  point  de  vuo  politique,  et 
n't  point  de  rapport  tyec  lea  respectables  maximes  do  la  religion  aor  ce  point." 
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The  diversity  of  judgments,  however,  on  this  particu- 
lar question,  instead  of  proving  a  diversity  in  the  moral 
judgments  of  mankind,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  uni- 
formity of  their  opinions  concerning  the  fundamental 
rules  of  moral  duty. 

In  a  state  where  there  is  little  or  no  commerce,  the 
great  motive  for  borrowing  being  necessity,  the  value  of 
a  loan  cannot  be  ascertained  by  calculation  as  it  matf  be 
where  money  is  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
In  such  circumstances,  therefore,  every  money  lender 
who  accepts  qf  interest  will  be  regarded  in  the  same 
odious  light  in  which  pawn  brokers  are  considered  among 
us ;  and  "  the  man  who  putteth  out  his  coin  to  usury  *' 
will  naturally  be  classed  (as  he  is  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture) "  with  him  who  taketh  a  reward  against  the  guilt- 
less." 

These  considerations,  while  they  account  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  opinions  concerning  the  practice  of  taking 
interest  for  money  among  those  nations  of  antiquity 
whose  commercial  transactions  were  few  and  insignifi- 
cant, will  be  sufficient,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  its 
reasonableness  and  equity  in  countries  where  money  is 
most  commonly  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  commer- 
cial profit,  and  where,  of  consequence,  the  use  of  it  has 
a  fixed  and  determined  value  depending  (like  that  of 
any  commodity  in  general  request)  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  market  at  the  time.  In  such  countries 
both  parties  are  benefited  by  the  transaction,  and  even 
the  state  is  a  gainer  in  the  end.  The  lenders  of  money 
are  frequently  widows  and  orphans  who  subsist  on  the 
interest  of  their  slender  funds,  while  the  borrowers  as 
frequently  belong  to  the  most  opulent  class  of  the  com- 
munity, who  wish  to  enlarge  their  capital  and  extend 
their  trade  ;  and  who,  by  doing  so,  are  enabled  to  give 
further  encouragement  to  industry,  and  to  supply  labor 
and  bread  to  the  indigent. 

The  prejudices,  therefore,  against  usury  among  the 
ancient  philosophers  were  the  natural  result  of  the  state 
of  society  which  fell  under  their  observation.  Th6  pro- 
hibition of  usury  among  the  Jews  in  their  own  mutual 
transactions,  while  they  were  permitted  to  takeapremi- 
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tm  for  the  money  which  they  lent  to  strangers,  was  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  other  principles  of  their 
political  code ;  commerce  being  interdicted  as  tending 
to  an  intercourse  with  idolaters,  and  mortgages  prevent- 
ed by  the  indefeasible  right  which  every  man  had  to  his 
lands. 

I.  (3.)  I  shall  only  mention  one  instance  more  to  il- 
lustrate the  effects  of  different  states  of  society  in  modi- 
fying the  moral  judgments  of  mankind.  It  relates  to 
the  crime  of  assassination,  which  we  now  justly  consider 
as  the  most  dreadful  of  any  ;  but  which  must  necessari- 
ly have  been  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  when  laws 
and  magistrates  were  unknown,  and  when  the  only  check 
on  injustice  was  the  principle  of  resentment  As  it  is  the 
nature  of  this  principle  not  only  to  seek  the  punishment 
of  the  delinquent,  but  to  prompt  the  injured  person  to 
inflict  the  punishment  with  his  own  hand,  so  in  every 
country  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  has 
been  the  last  branch  of  his  authority  that  was  establish- 
ed. Where  the  police,  therefore,  is  weak,  murders 
must  not  only  be  more  frequent,  but  are  really  less 
criminal,  than  in  a  society  like  ours,  where  the  private 
rights  of  individuals  are  completely  protected  by  law, 
and  where  there  hardly  occurs  an  instance,  excepting 
in  a  case  of  self-defence,  in  which  one  man  can  be  jus- 
tified for  shedding  the  blood  of  another.  And,  even 
when  in  a  rude  age  a  murder  is  committed  from  unjusti- 
fiable motives  of  self-interest  or  jealousy,  yet  the  fre- 
quency of  the  occurrence  prevents  the  minds  of  men 
from  revolting  so  strongly  at  the  sight  of  blood  as  we  do 
at  present.  It  is  on  this  very  principle  that  Mr.  Mitford 
accounts  for  the  manners  and  ideas  that  prevailed  in  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece. 

But  it  is  unnecessary,  on  this  head,  to  appeal  to  the 
history  of  early  times,  or  of  distant  nations.  In  our  own 
country  of  Scotland,  about  two  centuries  ago,  what 
shocking  murders  were  perpetrated,  and  seemingly  with- 
out remorse,  by  men  who  were  by  no  means  wholly 
destitute  of  a  sense  of  religion  and  morality !  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson remarks,  that,  ^^  Buchanan  relates  the  murder  of 
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Cardinal  Beatoun  and  of  Rizzio  without  expressing  those 
feelings  which  are  natural  to  a  man,  or  that  indignation 
which  became  an  historian.  Knox,  whose  mind  was 
fiercer  and  more  unpolished,  talks  of  the  death  of  Bea- 
toun and  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  not  only  without  cen- 
sure, but  with  the  utmost  exultation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  mentions  the  assassination  of 
the  Earl  of  Murray  with  some  degree  of  applause. 
Blackwood  dwells  on  it  with  the  most  indecent  triumph ; 
and  ascribes  it  directly  to  the  hand  of  God.  Lord 
Ruthven,  the  principal  actor  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Rizzio,  wrote  an  account  of  it  some  time  before  his  own 
death ;  and  in  all  his  long  narrative  there  is  not  one 
expression  of  regret,  or  one  symptom  of  compunction, 
for  a  crime  no  less  dishonorable  than  barbarous.  Mor- 
ton, equally  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  entertained  the 
same  sentiments  concerning  it ;  and  in  his  last  moments, 
neither  he  himself,  nor  the  ministers  who  attended  him, 
seem  to  consider  it  as  an  action  which  called  for  repent- 
ance. Even  then  he  talks  of  Davids s  Slaughter  as 
coolly  as  if  it  had  been  an  innocent  or  commendable 
deed."* 

The  reflections  of  Dr.  Robertson  on  these  assassina- 
tions, which  were  formerly  so  common  in  this  country, 
are  candid  and  judicious.  "In  consequence  of  the 
limited  power  of  our  princes  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice was  extremely  feeble  and  dilatory.  An  attempt  to 
punish  the  crimes  of  a  chieftain,  or  even  of  his  vassals, 
often  excited  rebellions  and  civil  wars.  To  nobles 
haughty  and  independent,  among  whom  the  causes  of 
discord  Were  many  and  unavoidable,  who  were  quick  in 
discerning  an  injury  and  impatient  to  revenge  it ;  who 
esteemed  it  infamous  to  submit  to  an  enemy,  and  cow- 

*  The  foflowing  lines,  in  which  Sir  David  Lindsay  reprobates  the  murder  of  hif 
contemporary  and  enemy.  Cardinal  Beatoun,  deserve  to  be  added  to  the  instances 
quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  as  an  illustration  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  our  ancestors. 
They  are  expressed  with  a  tuttvete  which  places  in  a  strong  light  both  the  moral  and 
religioas  principles  of  that  age. 

"  Af  for  tbii  Cardinal,  I  grant, 
He  was  a  man  we  well  might  want } 

Ood  mUforgvot  it  aetm  t 
But  of  a  footh,  the  truth  to  lay, 
Altho'  the  loon  be  well  awav, 
The  iaet  waa  foully  doneb^' 
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ardly  to  forgive  him ;  who  considered  the  right  of  pun- 
ishing those  who  had  injured  them  as  a  privilege  of  their 
order,  and  a  mark  of  independency ;  such  slow  pro- 
ceedings were  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  blood  of 
their  'adversary  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  only  thing 
that  could  wash  away  an  affront  Where  that  was  not 
shed,  their  revenge  was  disappointed ;  their  courage 
became  suspected,  and  a  stain  was  left  on  their  honor. 
That  vengeance  which  the  impotent  hand  of  the  magis- 
trate could  not  inflict  their  own  could  easily  execute. 
Under  a  government  so  feeble,  men  assumed,  as  in  a 
state  of  nature,  the  right  of  judging  and  redressing  their 
own  wrongs.  And  thus  assassination^  a  crime  of  all 
others  the  most  destructive  to  society,  came  not  only  to 
be  allowed,  but  to  be  deemed  honorable."  In  another 
passage  he  observes,  "  That  mankind  became  thus  hab- 
ituated to  blood,  not  only  in  times  of  war,  but  of  peace; 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  other  causes,  contracted  a^ 
amazing  ferocity  of  temper  and  of  manners." 

II.  The  second  cause  I  mentioned  of  the  apparent 
diversity  among  mankind  in  their  moral  judgments  is  the 
diversity  in  their  speculative  opinions. 

The  manner  in  which  this  cause  operates  will  appear 
obvious  if  it  be  considered,  that  nature,  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  our  moral  principles,  only  recommends  to  us 
particular  endsj  but  leaves  it  to  our  reason  to  ascertain 
the  most  effectual  means  by  which  these  ends  are  to  be 
attained.  ^  Thus  nature  points  out  to  us  our  own  happi- 
ness, and  also  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures,  as 
objects  towards  the  attainment  of  which  our  best  exer- 
tions ought  to  be  directed ;  but  she  has  left  us  to  exer- 
cise our  reason,  both  in  ascertaining  what  the  constitu- 
ents of  happiness  are,  and  how  they  may  be  most  com- 
pletely secured.  Hence,  according  to  the  different 
points  of  view  in  which  these  subjects  of  consideration 
may  appear  to  different  understandings,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a  "diversity  of  judgments  with  respect  to 
the  morality  of  the  same  actions.  One  man,  for  exam- 
ple, believes,  that  the  happiness  of  society  is  most  ef- 
fectually consulted  by  an  implicit  obedience  in  all  cases 
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to  the  will  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Another,  that  the 
mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  resistance  and  insur- 
rection in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  are  trifling  when 
compared  with  those  which  may  result  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  from  an  estabUshed  despotism.  The  former 
will  of  course  be  an  advocate  for  the  duty  of  passive 
obedience  ;  the  latter  for  the  right,  and  in  certain  sup- 
posable  cases  for  the  obligation  of  resistance.  Both  of 
these  men,  however,  agree  in  the  general  principle,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  our  power 
the  happiness  of  society;  and  they  differ  from  each 
other  only  on  a  speculative  question  of  expediency. 

In  Uke  manner  there  is  a  wide  diversity  between  the 
moral  systems  of  ancient  and  modem  times  on  the  sub- 
ject of  suicide.  Both,  however,  agree  in  this,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  obey  the  will  of  his  'Creator,  and  to 
consult  every  intimation  of  it  that  his  reason  can  discov- 
er, as  the  supreme  law  of  his  conduct.  They  differed 
only  in  their  speculative  opinions  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  will  of  God,  as  manifested  by  he  dis- 
pensations of  his  providence  in  the  events  of  human 
life.  The  prejudices  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject 
were  indeed  founded  in  a  very  partial  and  erroneous 
view  of  circumstances  (arising,  however,  not  unnatural- 
ly from  the  unsettled  state  pf  society  in  the  ancient  re- 
publics ;)  but  they  only  afford  an  additional  instance  of 
the  numerous  mistakes  to  which  human  reason  is  liable ; 
not  of  a  fluctuation  in  the  judgments  of  mankind  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  rules  of  moral  duty. 

III.  The  different  moral  import  too  of  the  same  ma- 
terial action,  under  different  systems  of  external  beha- 
viour, deserves  particular  attention,  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  the  moral  sentiments  of  different  ages  and 
nations. 

This  difference  is  chiefly  owing  to  two  causes:  First, 
to  the  different  conceptions  of  happiness  and  misery, — 
of  what  is  to  be  desired  and  shunned, — which  men  are 
led  to  form  in  different  states  of  society.  Secondly,  to 
the  effect  of  accident,  which,  as  it  leads  men  to  speak 
different  languages  in  different  countries,  so  it  leads 

VOL.  v.  17 
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them  to  express  the  same  dispositions  of  the  heart  by 
diflferent  extepnal  observances. 

III.  (1.)  Where  the  opinions  of  mankind  vary  con- 
cerning the  external  circumstances  that  constitute  hap- 
piness, the  external  expressions  of  benevolence  must 
vary  of  course.  Thus,  in  the  fact  referred  to  by  Locke 
concerning  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  the  wishes  of  the  aged  parent  being  different 
from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  the  marks  of  filial  affection  on  the  part  of  the 
child  must  vary  also.  "In  some  countries  honor  is  as- 
sociated with  suffering,  and  it  is  reckoned  a  favor  to  be 
killed  with  circumstances  of  torture.  Instances  of  this 
occur  in  the  manners  of  some  American  nations,  and  in 
the  pride  which*  an  Indian  matron  feels  when  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  df  her  deceased  husband."  *  In  such 
cases  an  action  may  have  to  us  all  the  external  marks  of 
extreme  cruelty,  while  it  proceeded  from  a  disposition 
generous  and  affectionate. 

III.  (2.)  A  difference  in  the  moral  import  of  the 
same  action  often  arises  from  the  same  accidental  causes 
which  lead  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  to  ex- 
press the  same  ideas  by  different  arbitrary  signs. 

What  happens  in  the  trifling  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
behaviour  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the 
same  causes  on  more  important  occasions.  **  In  the 
general  principles  of  urbanity,  politeness,  or  civility,  we 
may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  opinions  of  all  nations 
are  agreed ;  but  in  the  expression  of  this  disposition  we 
meet  with  endless  varieties.  In  Europe,  it  is  the  form 
of  respect  to  uncover  the  head ;  in  Japan  the  corres- 
ponding form  is  said  to  be  to  uncover  the  foot  by  drop- 
ping the  slipper. t  Persons  unacquainted  with  any  lan- 
guage but  their  own  are  apt  to  think  the  words  they  use 
natural  and  fixed  expressions   of  things;    while  the 

*  Dr.  Ferguson,  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  II.  p.  141. 

\  (« Even  here,"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ingeniously  remarks, "  we  may  perhaps 
observe  a  general  idea  running  through  all  the  Tarieties ;  to  wit,  the  general  idea  of 
making  the  body  less  in  token  of  respect,  whether  by  bowing  the  body,  kneeling, 
prostration,  pulling  off  the  upper  part  or  the  dress,  or  throwing  aside  the  lower.** 
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words  of  a  different  language  they  consider  as  mere 
jargon,  or  the  result  of  caprice.  In  the  same  manner, 
forms  of  behaviour  different  from  their  own  appear  of- 
fensiye  and  irrational,  or  a  perverse  substitution  of  ab- 
surd for  reasonable  manners. 

**  Among  the  varieties  of  this  sort,  we  find  actions, 
gestures,  and  forms  of  expression  in  their  own  nature 
indifferent,  entered  into  the  code  of  civil  or  religious 
duties,  and  enforced  under  the  strongest  sanctions  of 
public  censure  or  esteem  ;  or  under  the  strongest  de- 
nunciations of  the  divine  indignation  or  favor. 

"  Numberless  ceremonies  and  observances  in  the  ritual 
of  different  sects  are  to]be  accounted  for  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  produce  the  diversity  of  names  or  signs  for 
the  same  thing  in  the  vocabulary  of  different  languages. 
Thus,  the  generality  of  Christians  when  they  pray  take 
off  their  hats ;  the  Jews  when  they  pray  put  them  on. 
Such  acts,  how  strongly  soever  they  may  affect  the  im- 
aginations of  the  multitude,  may  justly  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  arbitrary  language  of  particular  countries ; 
implying  no  diversity  whatever  in  the  ideas  or  feelings 
of  those  among  whom  they  are  established."* 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  judging  of 
the  general  character  of  a  people  from  their  opinions 
concerning  the  morality  of  particular  actions,  we  may 
observe,  that,  in  some  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
moraUsts,  we  meet  with  the  most  refined  and  sublime 
precepts  blended  promiscuously  with  dissuasives  from 
the  most  shocking  and  detestable  crimes ;  in  one  sen- 
tence, perhaps,  a  precept  which  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage by  the  most  enlightened  of  the  present  timps  ; 
and  in  the  next,  a  dissuasive  from  some  crime  which  no 
one  now  could  be  supposed  to  perpetrate,  who  was  not 
arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  depravity.  The  following 
quotations  from  the  IIOIHMA  NOYBETIKON,  as- 
cribed to  Phocylides,t  will  sufficiently   illustrate  this 

*  See  Dr.  FeraiwoD'B  Principle*  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  II.  pp. 
142, 143. 

t  Phoeylides,  a  Greek  Poet  and  Philosopher,  flourished  about  640  years  before 
the  Chrietian  etau  The  poem,  however,  which  passes  under  his  name,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  some  writer  contemporary  with  Adrian  or  Tntjan.  But 
this  does  not  reader  the  abof  e  quotations  the  less  applicable  to  our  present  purpose. 
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remark.  I  shall  transcribe  them  in  a  very  literal  Latin 
version,  and  would  have  endeavoured  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  a  still  wider  circle  of  my  readers  by 
means  of  an  English  translation,  if  the  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression in  the  two  learned  languages  had  admitted  of 
a  literal  version  into  our  own  tongue. 

"  Primum  Deum  cole,  postea  vero  tuos  parentcs. 
Omnibus  justa  tribue,  neque  judicium  ad  gratiam  trahe. 
Ne  abjicias  paupertatem,  injuste  ne  judica  personam : 
Quod  si  tu  male  judicaveris,  Deus  te  postea  judicabit. 
Mendico  statim  da,  neque  eras  venire  jube. 
Ebculem  in  domum  excipe,  et  coBCum  due  in  viam. 
Naufragorum  miserere,  quoniam  navigatto  incerta  est. 
Communis  casus  omnium  ;  vita  trochus ;  instabilis  felicitas. 
Sint  in  pari  honore  advene  cum  civibps ; 
Omnes  enim  paupertatem  experimur  vagam, 
Regioque  nullum  stabile  habet  solum  hominibus. 
Qui  volens  injuste  agit,  mains  vir  est ;  sed  qui  ex  necessitate, 
Non  dico  prorsus  malum ;  sed  institutum  examina  cujusque. 
Infantulis  tenellis  ne  violenter  mauum  corripueris ; 
Neque  raulier  conceptum  fcBtum  corrumpat  in  ventre, 
'     Neque  post  partum  canibus  projiciat  aut  vulturibus  lacerauduni. 
Neque  ullus  suae  conjugi  gravidas  manum  afferat." 

After  this  follow  some  dissuasives  from  crimes  too 
shocking  to  be  named ;  and  immediately  after  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  maxims. 

"  Tuum  ama  conjugem.    Quid  enim  suavius  et  praestantius 
^uam  si  viro  consentit  chara  uxor  usque  ad  senectam, 
£t  maritUB  sus  uxori,  neque  inter  eos  incidit  contentio. 
Reverere  canos  circum  tempora,  cedeque  senibus 
Sede  et  honor ibus  omnibus ;  natu  vero  prsBstantem 
Senem,  aequalem  patris,  paribus  cum  patre,  honoribus  veuerare. 
'     Servutn  ne  ledas  maledictis  deferendo  apud  herum." 
Accipe  vel  a  servo,  si  recte  sapiat,  consilium. 

I  have  dwelt  very  long  on  this  subject,  because,  if  it 
be  painful  to  be  staggered  in  our  belief  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  moral  distinctions  by  the  first  aspect  of  the 
History  of  Mankind,  it  a£fords  a  tenfold  pleasure  to 
those  who  feel  themselves  interested  in  the  cause  of 
morality,  when  they  find,  on  an  accurate  examination, 
that  those  facts  on  which  sceptics  have  laid  the  greatest 
stress  are  not  only  consistent  with  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man,  but  result  necessarily  from  this  constitution, 
diversified  in  its  effects  according  to  the  different  cir- 
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cumstances  in  which  the  individual  is  situated.  To 
trace  in  this  manner  the  essential  principles  of  the  hu- 
man frame  amidst  the  various  disguises  it  borrows  from 
accidental  causes,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  em- 
ployments of  philosophical  curiosity ;  nor  is  there  perhaps 
a  more  satisfactory  gratification  to  a  liberal  mind  than 
when  it  recognises,  under  the  superstition,  the  igno- 
rance, and  the  loathsome  sensualities  of  savage  life,  the 
kindred  features  of  humanity,  and  the  indelible  vestiges 
of  that  divine  image  after  which  man  was  originaJly 
fomied. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  facts  of  this  kind  that  I  have 
met  with  is  mentioned  by  Sparman,  in  his  Travels 
through  the  Southern  Parts  of  Africa,  where  he  had 
occasion  to  visit  a  tribe  of  men,  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  sunk,  by  the  grossness  and  brut- 
ishness  of  their  manners,  to  the  lowest  point  in  the 
scale  of  civilization ;  and  with  this  ftict,  (which  I  shall 
state  in  Sparman's  own  words,  without  any  comment) 
I  shall  at  present  dismiss  this  part  of  our  argument. 

"A  Hottentot  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
his  cattle  ;  but  the  fichest  is  clothed,  fed,  and  attended, 
no  better  than  the  poor ;  more  trinkets  of  brass,  of 
shells,  or  of  beads ;  more  fat  in  dressing  his  victuals,  or 
m  anointing  his  body ;  the  honor  or  advantage  of  being 
able  to  naaintain  more  servants  or  cowherds.  And  that 
which  constitutes  the  distinction  of  rank  in  this  simple 
race  of  men  is  the  divine  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  his 
fellow  creatures." 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  REMARKS  ON  THE  OBJECTIONS  STATED  BT  DIF* 
FERENT  WRITERS  TO  THE  REALITY  AND  IBIMUTABILITY  OF  MORAL 
DISTINCTIONS,  AND  TO  THE  UNITER8ALITY  OF  THE  MORAL  FACULTY 
AMONG   MANKIND. 

The  doctrines  on  this  subject  which  I  have  hitherto 
been  endeavouring  to  refute,  (how  erroneous  soever  in 
their  principles,  and  dangerous  in  their  consequences) 
have  been  maintained  by  some  writers,  who  certainly 
were  not  unfriendly  in  their  views  to  the  interests  of 
virtue  and  of  mankind.  In  proof  of  this,  I  need  only 
mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Locke,  who,  in  the  course  oi 
a  long  and  honorable  life,  distinguished  himself  no  less 
by  the  exemplary  worth  of  his  private  character,  and 
by  his  ardent  zeal  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  than  by 
the  depth  and  originality  of  his  philosophical  specula- 
tions. His  errors,  however,  ought  not,  on  these  ac- 
counts, to  be  treated  with  reverence;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  require  a  more  careful  and  severe  ex- 
amination, in  consequence  of  the  high  authority  they 
derive  from  his  genius  and  his  virtues.  And,  according- 
ly, I  have  enlarged  on  such  of  his  opinions  as  seemed 
to  me  favorable  to  sceptical  views  concerning  the  foun- 
dation of  morals,  at  much  greater  length  than  the  inge- 
nuity or  plausibiUty  of  his  reasonings  in  support  of  them 
may  appear  to  some  to  have  merited. 

To  these  opinions  of  Locke  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  al- 
luded in  various  parts  of  his  works  with  a  good  deal  of 
indignation ;  and  particularly  in.  the  following  passage 
of  his  Advice  to  an  Author.  "  One  would  imagine  that 
our  philosophical  writers,  who  pretend  to  treat  of  morals, 
should  far  outdo  our  poets  in  recommending  virtue,  and 
representing  what  is  fair  and  amiable  in  human  actions. 
One  would  imagine,  that,  if  they  turned  their  eyes  to- 
wards remote  countries,  (of  which  they  affect  so  much 
to  speak)  they  should  search  for  that  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  innocence  of  behaviour,  which  has  been  often 
known  among  mere  savages,  ere  they  were  corrupted 
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by  our  commerce,  and,  by  sad  example,  instructed  in 
all  kinds  of  treachery  and  inhumanity.  'Twould  be  of 
advantage  to  us  to  hear  the  cause  of  this  strange  corrup- 
tion in  ourselves,  and  be  made  to  consider  of  our  devia- 
tion from  nature,  and  from  the  just  purity  of  manners 
which  might  be  expected,  especially  from  a  people  so 
assisted  and  enlightened  by  religion.  For  who  would 
Dot  naturally  expect  more  justice,  fidelity,  temperance, 
and  honesty,  from  Christians,  than  from  Mahometans  or 
mere  Pagans'?  But  so  far  are  our  modem  moralists 
from  condemning  any  imnatural  vices  or  corrupt  man-> 
nersy  whether  in  our  own  or  foreign  climates,  that  they 
would  have  vice  itself  appear  as  natural  as  nirtue  ;  andj 
from  the  worst  examples,  would  represent  to  us,  *  that 
all  actions  are  naturally  indifferent ;  that  they  have  no 
note  or  character  of  good  or  ill  in  themselves^  but  are 
distinguished  by  mere  fashion,  law,  or  arbitrary  decree.* 
Wonderful  philosophy  !  raised  from  the  dregs  of  an  il- 
literate mean  kind,  which  was  ever  despised  among 
the  great  ancients,  and  rejected  by  all  men  of  action 
or  sound  erudition ;  but,  in  these  ages,  imperfectly  copi-^ 
ed  from  the  original,  and,  with  much  disadvantage,  imi- 
tated and  assumed  in  common,  both  by  devout  and  in- 
devout  attempters  in  the  moral  kind.*' 

Besides  these  incidental  remarks  on  Locke,  which 
occur  in  different  parts  of  Shaftesbury*s  writings,  there 
is  a  letter  of  his  addressed  to  a  student  at  the  universi- 
ty, which  relates  almost  entirely  to  the  opinion  we  have 
been  considering,  and  contains  some  excellent  observa- 
tions on  the  subject 

In  this  letter  Lord  Shaftesbury  observes,  that  <<all  those 
called ^ec  writers  now-a-days  have  espoused  those  prin- 
ciples which  Mr.  Hobbes  set  a-foot  in  this  last  age." — 
*'Mr.  Locke,"  he  continues,  ^^  as  much  as  I  honor  him 
on  account  of  other  writings,  (on  government,  policy, 
trade,  coin,  education,  toleration,  &c.)  and  as  well  as  I 
knew  him,  and  can  answer  for  his  sincerity  as  a  most 
zealous  Christian  and  believer,  did  however  go  in  the 
self  same  track,  and  is  followed  by  the  Tindals,  and  all 
the  other  ingenious  free  authors  of  our  time. 
"  'Twas  Mr.  Locke  that  struck  the  home  blow ;  for 
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Mr.  Hoobes^s  character  and  base  slavish  principles  of 
government  took  off  the  poison  of  his  philosophy.  'Twas 
Mr.  Locke  that  struck  at  all  fundamentals,  threw  all  or- 
der and  virtue  out  of  the  world,  and  made  the  very 
ideas  of  these  (which  are  the  same  with  those  of  God) 
unnatural,  and  without  foundation  in  our  minds.  Innate 
is  a  word  he  poorly  plays  upon ;  the  right  word,  though 
less  used,  is  connatural.  For  what  has  birth,  or  pro- 
gress of  the  foUus  out  of  the  womb,  to  do  in  this  case  ? 
The  question  is  not  about  the  time  the  ideas  entered, 
or  the  moment  that  one  body  came  out  of  the  other,  but 
whether  the  constitution  of  man  be  such,  that  being 
adult  and  grown  up,  at  such  or  such  a  time,  sooner  or 
later,  (no  matter  when)  the  idea  and  sense  of  order,  ad- 
ministration, and  a  God,  will  not  infallibly,  inevitably, 
necessarily  spring  up  in  him  ?  " 

In  this  last  remark.  Lord  Shaftesbury  appears  to  me 
to  place  the  question  concerning  innate  ideas  upon  the 
right  and  only  philosophical  footing,  and  to  afford  a  key 
to  all  the  confusion  which  runs  through  Locke's  argu- 
ment on  the  subject.  The  observations  which  follow 
are  not  less  just  and  valuable  ;  but  I  must  not  indulge 
myself  in  any  further  extracts  at  present.* 

These  passages  of  Shaftesbury,  in  some  of  which  the 
warmth  of  his  temper  has  betrayed  him  into  expressions 
disrespectful  to  Locke,  have  drawn  on  him  a  number  of 
very  severe  animadversions,  particularly  from  Warbur- 
ton,  in  the  preface  to  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  But 
although  Shaftesbury's  persmial  allusions  to  Locke  can- 
not be  justified,  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  indignation  of  a  generous  mind  at  a  doctrine  which 

*  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  countenance  which  Locke's  reasonings  against 
innate  practical  principles  have  the  appearance  of  giving  to  the  philosophy  of 
Hobbeg,  I  hare  not  a  doubt  that  the  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  on  this  point  was  almost  entirely  verbal.  Of  this  I  have  elsewhere 
produced  ample  proofs ;  but  the  following  passage  will  suffice  for  my  present  pur- 
pose. **  1  would  not  be  mistaken,  as  if,  because  f  deny  an  innate  law,  1  thought 
there  were  none  but  positive  laws.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  an 
innate  law  and  a  law  of  nature,  between  something  imprinted  on  our  minds  in 
their  tery  original  and  sometfiiog  that  we,  being  ignorant  of,  may  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of,  by  the  use  and  due  application  of  our  natural  faculties.  And  I  think 
they  equally  forsake  the  truth,  who,  running  into  the  contrary  extremes,  either 
affirm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  law  knowable  by  the  light  of  nature, 
wiUiout  the  help  of  a  positive  revelation."— 2>)cAc«'«  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  41.  (Law's 
Svo.  Edit.) 
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(howevcF welt  meant  by  the  proposer)  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  morality,  •  In  this  instance,  too,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  discussion  of  the  general  argument 
may  have  added  to  the  asperity  of  his  style,  by  reviving 
the  memory  of  the  private  controversies,  which,  it  is 
presumable,  had  formerly  been  carried  on  between 
Locke  and  him  on  this  important  subject.  It  is  well 
known  that  Shaftesbury  was  Locke's  pupil,  and  also 
that  their  tempers  and  literary  tastes  were  not  suitable 
to  each  other.  In  this  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  former  was  to  blame  ;  but,  I  presume,  not  wholly. 
Dr,  Warton  tells  us,  "  that  Mr,  Locke  affected  to  despise 
poetry,  and  that  he  depreciated  the  ancients ;  which 
circumstance,"  he  adds,  "  as  I  am  informed  from  un- 
doubted authority,  was  the  subject  of  perpetual  dis- 
content and  dispute  between  him  and  his  pupil  Lord 
Shaftesbury."  *  That  Shaftesbury  was  not  insensible 
to  Locke's  real  merits,  appears  sufficiently  from  a  pas- 
sage in  his  First  letter  to  a  Student  at  the  University. 
**  However,  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  lent  you  Locke's  Es- 
say, a  book  that  may  as  well  qualify  men  for  business 
and  the  world  as  for  the  sciences  and  the  university. 
No  oae  has  done  more  towards  the  recalling  of  phi- 
losophy from  barbarity  into  use  and  practice  of  the 
world,  and  into  the  company  of  the  better  and  poUter 
sort,  who  might  well  be  ashamed  of  it  in  its  other  dress. 
No  one  has  opened  a  better  and  clearer  way  to  reason- 
ing," 

The  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas 
which  we  are  now  to  consider,  although  they  agree  in 
many  respects  with  that  of  Locke  and  his  followers, 
have  yet  proceeded  from  very  different  views  and  in- 
tentions. They  also  involve  some  principles  that  are 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which,  therefore,  render  a 
separate  examination  of  them  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete illustration  of  this  fundamental  article  of  ethics. 
They  have  been  distinguished  by  Mr.  Smith  by  the^ 

naYne  of  the  licentious  systems  of  morals^ — a  name  which 

/,f .  . 

*  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope. 
VOL.  V.  18 
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certainly  cannot  be  censured  as  too  harsh,  when  ap- 
plied to  those  which  maintain  that  the  motives  of  all 
men  are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  that  what  we  com- 
monly call  virtue  is  mere  hypocrisy. 

Among  the  licentious  moralists  of  modem  times,  the 
most  celebrated  are,  the  Duke  of  la  Rochefoucald,  au- 
thor of  the  Maxims  and  Moral  Reflections,  and  Dr, 
Mandeville,  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  By  t\ke 
generality  of  our  English  philosophers,  these  two  writers 
are  commonly  coupled  together  as  advocates  for  the 
same  system,  although  their  views  and  their  characters 
were  certainly  extremely  different.  In  the  first  editions 
of  Mr.  Smith's  Theory,  he  speaks  of  a  licentious  doc- 
trine concerning  morality,  which,  he  says,  "  was  first 
sketched  by  the  delicate  pencil  of  the  Duke  of  la  Roche- 
foucauld, and  was  afterwards  enforced  by  the  coarse  but 
powerful  eloquence  of  Dr.  Mandeville."  In  the  last 
edition  of  that  work  the  name  of  La  Rochefoucauld  is 
omitted,  from  Mr.  Smith's  deliberate  conviction  that  it 
was  unjust  to  his  memory  to  class,  him  with  an  author 
whose  writings  tend  directly  to  confound  all  our  ideas 
of  moral  distinctions.  On  this  point  I  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Smith, 
when  I  happened  to  be  at  Paris  some^  years  before  his 
death,  to  express  to  the  late  excellent  and  unfortunate 
Duke  of  la  Rochefoucald  his  sincere  fegret  for  having 
introduced  the  name  of  his  ancestor  and  that  of  Dr. 
Mandeville  in  the  same  sentence. 

The  Duke  of  la  Rochefoucauld,  author  of  the  Max- 
ims, was  born  in  1613,  and  died  in  1680.  The  early 
part  of  his  education  was  neglected  ;  but  the  disadvan- 
tages he  labored  under  in  consequence  of  this  circum- 
stance, he  in  a  great  measure  overcame  by  the  force  of 
his  own  talents.  According  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  knew  him  well,  "  he  was  possessed  of  a  counte- 
Bance  prepossessing  and  interesting ;  of  manners  grace- 
ful and  dignified ;  of  much  genius,  and  little  acquired 
knowledge.''  The  same  excellent  judge  adds  of  him, 
that  "  he  was  intriguing,  accommodating,  and  cautious  ; 
but  that  she  had  never  known  a  friend  more  firm,  more 
open,  or  whose  counsels  were  of  greater  value.     He 
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loved  raillery  ;  and  used  to  say,  that  personal  bravery 
appeared  to  him  nothing  better  than  folly ;  and  yet  he 
himself  was  brave  to  an  extreme.  He  preserved  to  th$ 
last  the  vivacity  of  his  mind,  which  was  always  agreea* 
ble,  though  naturally  serious.'* 

In  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  political  transac- 
tions of  his  times,  he  discovered  a  facility  to  engage  in 
intrigues,  without  much  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object.  This,  at  least,  is  a  remark  made  on  him  by  the 
.Cardinal  de  Retz,  who,  in  a  portrait  of  him  drawn  with 
a  masterly,  though  somewhat  prejudiced  hand,  ascribes 
the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  his  conduct  to  a  natural 
want  of  resolution,  A  later  writer,*  more  favourable 
to  his  memory,  has  attempted  to  account  for  them  with 
much  plausibility,  by  that  superiority  of  penetration,  and 
that  rigid  integrity,  which  all  his  contemporaries  allow 
to  have  been  distinguishing  features  in  his  character ; 
and  which,  though  not  sufficient  to  keep  him  wholly  dis- 
engaged from  intrigues  in  a  court  where  every  thing 
was  put  in  motion  by  the  spirit  of  party,  rendered  him 
soon  disgusted  with  the  pretended  patriotism  and  the 
selfish  politics  of  those  with  whom  he  acted.  Accord- 
ingly, although  he  was  induced  by  the  force  of  early 
connexions,  and  a  natural  facility  of  temper,  to  involve 
himself  during  a  part  of  his  life  in  public  affairs,  and 
more  particularly,  to  become  a  tool  of  the  Duchess  of 
Longueville  in  the  cabals  of  the  Fronde^  his  own  taste 
seems  to  have  attached  him  to  a  more  private  scene, 
where  he  could  enjoy  in  freedom  the  society  and  friend- 
ship of  a  few  chosen  companions.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  house  of  Mad- 
ame de  la  Fayette,  which  appears,  from  the  letters  of 
her  friend  Madame  de  S6vign6,  to  have  been,  at  that 
period,  the  resort  of  all  persons  distinguished  for  wit 
and  refinement.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  chosen  so- 
ciety that  he  composed  his  Memoirs  of  the  Regency  ot 
Ann  of  Austria,  and  also  his  Moral  Reflections  and 
Maxims. 

Of  these  two  works  the  former  is  written  with  much 

*  M.  Suaid. 
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elegance,  and  with  a  great  app^arande  of  sincerity ;  but 
the  events  which  it  records  are  uninteresting  in  the 
present  age.  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  it  the 
preference  to  the  Commentaries  of  Ciesar;  but  the 
judgment  of  the  public  has  not  been  equally  favorable. 
**  The  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,"  says 
Vbltaire  in  his  account  of  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth, "  are  read;  but  every  one  knows  his 
maxims  by  heart."  In  fact,  it  is  almost  entirely  by  these 
maxims  (which,  as  Montesquieu  observes,  have  become  the 
proverbs  of  men  of  wit)  that  the  name  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld is  known  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  few  per- 
formances have  acquired  to  their  authors  a  higher  or 
more  general  reputation.  "  One  of  the  works,"  says 
Voltaire,  "  which  contributed  most  to  form  the  taste  of 
the  nation  to  a  justness  and  precision  of  thought  and 
expression,  was  the  small  collection  of  maxims  by  Fran- 
cis Duke  of  la  Rochefoucauld.  Although  there  is  but 
one  idea  in  the  book,  that  self-love  is  the  spring  of  all 
our  actions,  yet  this  idea  is  presented  in  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  forms  as  to  be  always  amusing.  When  it  first 
appeared,  it  was  read  with  avidity ;  and  it  contributed, 
more  than  any  other  performance  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  to  accustom  writers  to  indulge  themselves  in  an 
originality  of  thought,  and  to  improve  the  vivacity,  pre- 
cision, and  delicacy  of  French  composition." 

That  the  tendency  of  these  maxims  is,  upon  the 
whole,  unfavorable  to  morality ;  and  that  they  always 
leave  a  disagreeable  impression  on  the  mind,  must,  I 
think,  be  granted.*    At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  fairly 

*  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Anecdotes^  ascribes  to  Mr.  Pope  a  remark  on  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, which  does  no  small  honor  Co  the  poet's  shrewdness  and  Icnowledge  of  human 
nature.  I  quote  it  in  Spence's  words.  **  As  L'Esprit,*  La  Rochefoucauld,  and 
that  sort  of  people,  prove  that  all  virtues  are  dis^ised  vices,  I  would  eu^ge  to 
prove  all  vices  to  be  disguised  virtues.  Neither  indeed  is  true  ;  but  this  would  be  a 
more  agreeable  subject,  and  would  overturn  their  whole  scheme."— See  Spenct*U 
AnecdoUB  ofMtn  and  Bookt^  MaIone*s  Edition. 

The  above  remark  of  Pope  coincides  in  substance  with  a  criticism  of  La  Haipe  on 
La  Rochefoucauld's  maxims. 

<'  Non  seulement  cet  ouvrage  attriste  et  fl^trit  Tame,  mais  il  a  un  grand  d^faut  en 
morale:    C'cst  de  ne  montrer  le  coeur  humain  que  sous  un  jour  d^favourable.    U  y 

*  Pope  here  had  probably  in  viow  Jacques  E8prU,  author  of  a  book  entilled  FausseUs  des  Karbu 
Jhemtdnes  (3  Vob.  ParU,  1679)  which  is  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  dull  commentary  on  LaRocho- 
foucauld^i  Maximi.    Biog,  UnwtrUUc^  Article  EtfriL 
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questioned  if  \he  motives  of  the  author  have  in  general 
been  well  understood,  either  by  his  admirers  or  by  his 
opponents.  In  aflSrniing  that  self-love  is  the  spring  of 
all  our  actions,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  h^  meant  to  deny  the  reality  of  moral  'distinctions 
as  a  philosophical  truth, — a  supposition  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  fine  and  deep  remark,  that  hypocrisy 
is  itself  a  homage  which  vice  renders  to  virtise.  He  states 
it  merely  as  a  proposition,  which  in  the  course  of  his 
experience  as  a  man  of  the  world,  he  had  found  very 
generally  verified  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and 
which  he  was  induced  to  announce,  without  any  qualifica- 
tion or  restriction,  in  order  to  give  more  force  and  poign- 
ancy to  bis  satire. .  In  adopting  this  mode  of  writing  he 
has  unconsciously  conformed  himself,  like  many  other 
Frenph  authors,  who  have  since  followed  his  example,* 
to  a  suggestion  which  Aristotle  has  stated  with  admira- 
ble depth  and  acuteness  in  his  Rhetoric.  *<  Sentences 
or  apothegms  lend  much  aid  to  eloquence.  One  rea- 
son of  .this  is,  that  they  flatter  the  pride  of  the  hearers, 
who  ajre  delighted,  when  the  speaker,  making  use  of 
general  language,  touches  upon  opinions  which  they 
had  before  known  to  be  true  in  part.  Thus,  a  person 
who  had  th.e  misfortune  to  live  in  a  bad  neighbourhood, 
or  to  have  worthless  children,  would  easily  assent  to  the 

auroU  peut-4tie  tout  autant  de  sagacite,  et  aurement  beaueoup  plus  de  justice  ^  d^- 
meler  aussi  ce  qu'il  y  a  dans  rhomme  de  noble  et  de  vertueux.  Croit  on  que  la 
rerfii  ne  garde  pas  souvent  sod  secret  tout  aussi  bien  que  Famour  propre,  et  qu*il 
n'y  9it  pas  autant  de  m^ritc  a  Tappercevoir  i  " — Lyeee,  Tome  X.  p.  299. 

•  Thus  it  has  often  been  said  by  French  writers,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet 
de  tktmhre ;  and  the  maiim,  when  properly  understood,  has  some  foundatioa  in 
tmth.  It  probably  was  meant  by  its  original  author  to  refer  only  to  those  petty 
circumstances  of  temper  and  behaviour  which,  without  effecting  the  essentials  of 
dwracter,  have  a  tendency  to  diminish,  on  a  near  approach,  the  theatrical  effect  of 
great  men.  It  has,  however,  been  frequently  quoted  as  implying  that  there  are  none 
whose  virtues  will  bear  a  close  examination ;  in  which  acceptation,  it  is  not  more 
iDJorious  to  human  nature  than  it  is  contrary  to  fact.  How  much  more  profound,  as 
well  as  more  pleasing,  is  the  remark  of  Plutarch !  "  Real  virtue  Is  roost  loved  where 
it  is  most  nearly  seen,  and  no  respect  which  it  commands  from  strangers  can  equal 
the  never-ceasing  admiration  it  excites  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  domestic  life." — 
(PhU,  VU.  PeneHa.)  It  Is  indeed  true,  that  some  men,  who  are  admired  by  the 
world,  appear  to  most  advantage  when  viewed  at  a  distance ;  but  on  ihe  other  hand, 
may  it  not  be  contended,  that  many  who  are  objects  of  general  odium  would  be 
foond,  if  examined  more  nearly^  not  to  be  destitute  of  estimable  and  amiable  quali- 
ties ?  May  we  not  even  go  further,  and  assert  that  the  very  worst  of  men  have  a 
mixture  of  ^ood  in  their  composition,  and  to  express  a  doubt  whether  human 
nature  would  cain  or  lose  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  conduct  and  mo« 
tives  of  individuals .' 
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speaker  who  should  affirm  that  nothing  is  more  vexa- 
tious 4:han  to  have  any  neighbours ;  nothing  more  irra- 
tional than  to  bring  children  into  the  world.**  This 
observation  of  Aristotle,  while  it  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  imposing  and  dazzling  effect  of  these  rhetorical 
exaggerations,  ought  to  guard  us  against  the  common 
and  popular  error  of  mistaking  them  for  the  serious  and 
profound  generalizations  of  science.  As  for  La  Roche- 
foucauld, we  know,  from  the  best  authorities,  that  in 
private  life  he  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  all  those 
moral  qualities  of  which  he  seemed  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence ;  *  and  that  he  exhibited,  in  this  respect,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  has  presumed  to 
censure  him  for  his  want  of  faith  in  the  reality  of  virtue.f 

In  reading  La  Rochefoucauld,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  within  the  vortex  of  a  court  he  en- 
joyed his  chief  opportunities  of  studying  the  world,  and 
that  the  narrow  and  exclusive  circle  in  which  he  moved 
was  not  likely  to  afford  him  the  most  favourable  speci- 
mens of  human  nature  in  general.  Of  the  court  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  in  particular,  we  are  told  by  a  very  nice 
and  reflecting  observer  (Madame  de  la  Fayette)  that "  am- 
bition and  gallantry  were  the  sovly  actuating  alike  both 
men  and  women.  So  many  contending  interests,  so 
many  different  cabals  were  constantly  at  work,  and  in  all 
of  those  women  bore  so  important  a  part,  that  love  was 
always  mingled  with  business,  and  business  with  love. 
Nobody  was  tranquil  or  indifferent.  Every  one  studi- 
ed to  advance  himself  by  pleasing,  serving,  or  ruining 
others.  Idleness  and  languor  were  unknown,  and  noth- 
ing was  thought  of  but  intrigue?  or  pleasures.'' 

In  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Voltaire,  he 
takes  notice  of  the  effect  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  max- 


^  In  seyeral  of  his  maxims,  for  instance,  he  is  at  pains  to  depreciate  the  Tirtue  of 
coura^,  and  speaks  of  it  in  a  way  that  micifat  lead  a  careless  reader  to  suspect  that 
he  felt  in  himself  a  deficiencr  of  this  quality.  Yet  we  ieam  iroin  his  personal  enemy, 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  that  he  was  extremely  brave,  **U  n'a  jamais  ^t^  gueirier, 
quoiquHl  fut  tr^  soldat"— ^<^fii0ir«t,  Tom6  I.  p.  812. 

**  11  aimoit  k  lailler,'*  says  Madame  de  Maintenon,  **  U  disoit  que  Im  hrao^urt 
pertonelU  ltd  paroittoU  une  foUe  ;  et  11  ^toit  pourtant  tc^  brave."--X.«//erf  qf 
MadoMU  de  Matnienon, 

t  *<  Ses  maadmes  ne  marquent  pat  awez  de  f«i  a  la  ▼6rta."— iM«#«ref ,  Tome  i. 
p.  183. 
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ims  in  improviBg  tibe  style  of  French  composition. 
We  may  add  to  this  remark,  that  their  effect  has  not 
been  less  sensible  in  vitiating  the  tone  and  character  of 
French  philosotphy^  by  bringing  into  vogue  those  false 
and  degrading  representations  of  human  nature  and  of 
human  life,  which  have  prevailed  in  that  country  more 
or  less  for  a  ceiituty  past. .  Mr.  Addison,  in  one  of  the 
papers  of  the  Tqi^ler^  expresses  his  indignation  at  this 
general  bias  among  the  French  writers  of  his  age. 
"  It  is  impossible,**  he  observes,  "  to  read  a  passage 
in  Plato,  or  TuUy,  or  a  thousand  other  ancient  moralists, 
without  being  a  greater  and  better  man  for  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  could  never  read  any  of  our  modish  French 
authors,  or  those  of  our  own  country,  who  are  the  imi- 
tators and  admirers  of  that  nation,  without  being  for 
some  time  out  of  humor  with  myself,  and  at  every 
thing  about  me.  Their  business  is  to  depreciate  hu- 
man nature,  and  to  consider  it  under  the  worst  appear- 
ences  ;  they  give  mean  interpretations  and  base  mo- 
tives to  the  worthiest  pf  actions.  In  short,  they  endeav- 
our to  make  no  distinction  between  man  and  man,  or 
between  the  species  of  man  and  that  of  the  brutes."  * 

From  this  time  downwards  we  may  trace  the  rise 
and  progress  of  that  disposition  to  persiflagej  which  has 
been  so  long  characteristical  of  the  higher  orders  in 
France,  and  which,  a  few  years  ago,  some  individuals  in 
our  owa  country  were  so  ambitious  to  copy.  In  France 
it  seems  to  have  attained  to  its  greatest  glory  during  the 
gay  and  unprincipled  period  of  the  regency ;  and  ever 
since  it  has  left  sensible  effects,  not  only  on  the  tone  of 
fashionable  society,  but  on  the  spirit  of  most  philosophi- 
cal theories.  Its  principles  are  too  fugitive  to  be  re- 
duced to  any  system  ;  but  fortunately  a  faithful  and  live- 
ly portrait  of  it  is  preserved  for  the  information  of  pos- 
terity in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Gresset.  The  follow- 
ing speech  of  Cleon  in  the  Mechant  is  an  invaluable 
document  for  the  history  of  French  manners,  (now  alas ! 
too  widely  diffused  all  over  the  civilized  world)  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

^'Sotne  ofthe  foregoing  reroarln  on  La  Rotichefoucauld  are  copied  from  the  Pre- 
fiminary  DiMertation  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  work. 
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''  Oh !  bon,  quelle  feUe  !  '£tes  Tonsde  cfBtgens  ...  .1  i. . 
Soupgonneux,  ombrageux  ?  Croye?-vous  aux  raeehajis  ?^  i  . 
Et  realisez-vous  cet  6tre  imaginaire, 

Ce  petit  prejuge,  qui  tje  va  qu'au  Vulgaire  ?  ,    "     , 

Pour  nioi,  je  n'y  crois  pas,  (soil  dit  sans  int6r^,)  [    •' ! '  . .    i 

Tout  le  monde  est  mechant,  et  psrsonncaei  T^st,  •  >  i.  :.• 

On  re9oit  et  Ton  rend;  on  est  a  peu  pj-es  quitte. — ,     .    ;■  ,    ^     :. 
Parlez-vous  des  propos  1     Comme  il  est  ni  merite,  .  , 
Ni  goQt,  ni  jugement,  qui  ne  soit  contrtedit,  /  ^  ^ 

Que  rien  n'est  ?rai  sur  rien,  qu'imporle  ce  qu*on  ditt    >*  '•      .     { 
Tel  sera  mon  heros,  et  tel  sera  le  vdtf e  :  .  .     j     i    .    .' 

L'Aigle  d*une  maison  n'est  qu'un  sot  dans  un  autre,    .    -,    , ;    ; .  i 
Je  dis  ici  qu'Eraste  est  un  mauvais  plaisant ; 
Eh  bicn!  on  dit  ailleurs  qu'Eraste  est  dmus^ntv 
Si  vous  parlez  et  des  faits  et  des  tracasser-ies, 
Je  n'y  vois  dans  le  fond  que  des  plaisanteries  %  :. 

Et  si  vous  attachez  du  crime  a  tout  cela,    ^  -  ,  : 

Beaucoup  d*honn6tcs  gens  sont  de  ces  fripons-Ia. 
L'agrement  couvre  tout ;  il  rend  tout  legijtitne. 
Aujourd'hui  dans  le.inonde  on  n&connoit  qu'uh '^rime, « •        *    '  '• 
C'est  Tennui :  pour  je  fuir  tons  les  mbyens  sont'bona 
II  gagneroit  bientot  les  meilleurs  maisons,  .  . 

Si  Ton  s'aimoit  si  fort :  Tamusement  circule 
Par  les  preventions,  les  torts,  le  ridicule. 
Au  reste  chacun  parle  et  fait  comme  il  Pentend ;   ' 
Tout  est  mal,  tout  est  bien :  tout  le  monde  est  content^  *V . : 

From  the  form  in  which  La  Rochefoucauld^s  majti'm^ 
are  published,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  a  particular 

*  In  subjoining;  a  prose  translation  of  these  exquisite  verses^  I  ne6d  scarcely  say 
that  I  aim  at  nothing  but  to  convey  to  the  tnately  English  reader  a  general idoooe|>- 
tion  of  the  drift  and  substance  of  the  original. 

*■  Good  heavens  !  What  extravagance  !  Is  it  possible  that  you  should  belong  to 
that  suspicious  and  jealous  tribe  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  wieked?  X*d 
that  your  fancy  should  realize  to  itself  that  phantom  which  is  conjured  up  by  the  low 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar  ?  For  my  own  part,  to  speak  imp^trtially^  my  faith  does  not 
go  quite  so  far.  I  condider  every  body  as  bad,  and  nobody  as  bad*  We  all  take  and 
give,  so  as  to  balance  our  accounts  pretty  equalljr  with  each  other.  Do  you  speak 
of  what  passes  in  conversation  ?  As  there  is  neither  merit,  nor  taste*  n6v  opinion, 
which  does  not  furnish  matter  of  dispute,^as  there  is  nothing  whldi  can  be  pro- 
nounced true  of  any  thing, — of  what  consequence  is  il  what  one  says  ?  One  man 
•ball  be  my  hero,  and  another  shall  be  yours ;  the  idol  of  this  house  is  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  next.  Here  for  instance,  I  say  of  Eraste,  that  his  atte.Tipta  at  wit  are 
dull  and  pitiful ;  elsewhere  you  will  find  people  that  will  tell  you  that  they  think 
JEraste  an  amusing  companion,  if  you  talk  of  the  actions  of  men,  and  am  hurt 
with  their  intiigues  and  duplicity,  in  these,  when  examined  to  the  bottom,  I  see 
nothing  but  a  fund  of  entertainment  to  myself.  And  were  you  to  attach  to  things  of  this 
sort  the  idea  of  crime,  how  many  respectable  men  would  you  be  forced  to  number  with 
the  knaves  ?  To  be  agreeable  covers  every  fault,  or  serves  as  its  apology.  The  only 
crime  now  known  is  ennui,  and  every  thing  is  good  wliich  helps  us  to  escape  from  k. 
Were  people  to  feel  any  serious  attachment  to  their  friends,  this  evil  would,  soon  make 
its  way  into  the  best  company;  for  the  circulation  of  amusement  depends  on 
prejudices,  on  calumnies,  and  on  absurdities.  In  short  every  body  now  speaks 
and  acts  according  to  his  own  humor.  All  Is  wrong,  all  is  rights  and  all  tfae-werid 
is  equally  happy." 
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examination  of  them  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  apprehend  that 
such  an  examination  is  necessary  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses which  I  have  at  present  in  view.  So  far  as  their 
tendency  is  unfavorable  to  the  reality  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, it  is  the  same  with  that  of  Mandeville's  system ; 
and,  therefore,  the  strictures  I  am  now  to  offer  on  the 
latter  writer  may  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  the 
general  conclusions  which  some  have  chosen  to  draw 
from  the  satirical  observations  of  the  former. 

Dr.  Mandeville  was  born  in  Holland,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  education  both  in  medicine  and  in  philoso- 
phy. He  made  his  first  appearance  in  England  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  soon  attracted 
very  general  attention  by  the  vivacity  and  licentiousness 
of  his  pubUcations. 

One  of  his  first  performances  was  levelled  at  his  own 
profession.  It  is  entitled,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Hypo- 
chondriac and  Histeric  Passions,  interspersed  with  Dis- 
courses in  the  way  of  Dialogue  on  the  Art  of  Physic, 
and  Remarks  on  the  modern  practice  of  Physicians  and 
Apothecaries."  The  work,  however,  by  which  he  is 
best  known,  is  a  poem  printed  in  1714,  with  the  title  of 
"The  Grumbling  Hive,  or  Knaves  turned  Honest;" 
upon  which  he  afterwards  wrote  remarks,  and  publish- 
ed the  whole  at  London  in  1723.  This  book  was  pre- 
sented by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  the  same  year, 
and  was  severely  animadverted  on  soon  after  by  some 
very  eminent  writers,  particularly  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  bish- 
op of  Cloyne,  and  by  Dr.  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow,  in  his 
various  treatises  on  ethical  subjects. 

To  the  remarks  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  the  author 
has  prefixed  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  moral  virtue ; 
and  it  is  to  this  inquiry  that  I  propose  to  confine  my- 
self chiefly  in  the  following  strictures,  as  it  exhibits  his 
pecuUar  opinions  concerning  the  principles  of  morals  in 
a  more  systematical  form  than  any  of  his  other  writings. 
In  the  course  of  the  observations  which  I  have  to  offer 
with  respect  to  it,  I  shall  perhaps  be  led  to  report  one 
or  two  remarks  which  were  already  suggested  by  the 
doctrines  of  Locke.  But  for  this  repetition  I  hope  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  a  sufficient  apology. 

VOL.  V.  19 
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The  great  object  of  MandevUle's  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  moral  virtue  is  to  show  that  all  our  moral  sen- 
timents are  derived  from  education,  and  are  the  work- 
m^ship  of  politicians  and  lawgivers.  "  These,"  says 
he,  "  observing  how  selfish  an  animal  man  is,  and  how 
impossible,  in  consequence,  it  would  be  to  retain  num- 
bers together  in  the  same  society  without  government, 
endeavoured  to  give  his  selfish  principles  a  direction 
useful  to  the  public.  For  this  purpose  they  have  la- 
.  bored  in  all  ages  to  convince  him  that  it  is  better  to 
restrain  than  to  indulge  his  appetites,  and  to*consult  the 
public  interest  than  his  own.  The  engine  they  employ- 
ed in  working  upon  him  was  flattery,  which  they  ad- 
dressed to  vanity,  one  of  the  strongest  principles  of  our 
nature.  They  contrasted  man  with  the  lower  mimahy 
and  magnified  the  advantages  he  possesses  over  them. 
The  human  race  they  divided  into  two  classes;  the 
mean  and  contemptible,  who,  after  the  example  of  the 
brutes,  gratify  every  animal  propensity  ;  and  the  gene- 
rous and  high  spirited,  who,  disdaining  these  low  grati- 
fications, bent  their  study  to  cultivate  the  nobler  princi- 
ples of  our  natwe,  and  waged  a  continual  war  with 
themselves  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others.  In  the 
case  of  men  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
pride  and  resolution,  these  representations  of  politicians 
aiid  moralists  were  able  to  eflfectuate  a  complete  con- 
quest of  their  natural  appetites,  and  a  complete  con- 
tempt of  their  own  visible  interests  ;  and  even  the  feeble 
minded  and  abject  would  be  unwilling  to  rank  them- 
selves in  the  class  to  which  they  really  belonged,  and 
would  strive  to  conceal  their  imperfections  from  the 
world,  by  their  forwardness  to  swell  the  cry  in  praise  of 
self-denial  and  of  public  spirit.  Such,"  says  Mande- 
ville,  ^^wdSy  or  at  least  might  ha/oe  been^  the  manner 
after  which  savage  man  was  broke  ;  and  what  we  call 
the  moral  virtues  are  merely  the  political  offspring  which 
flattery  begot  upon  pride." 

I  shall  not  insist  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
government  is  an  invention  of  political  wisdom,  and  not 
the  natural  result  of  man's  constitution,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed.    This,  however  im- 
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probable,  is  one  of  the  least  absurdities  of  Mandeville's 
system.  Its  capital  defect  consists  in  supposing  that  the 
origin  of  our  moral  virtues  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  power  of  education;  a  fundamental  error,  which  is 
common  to  the  system  of  Mandeville  and  that  of  Locke 
as  commonly  understood  by  his  followers,  and  which  I 
had  formerly  occasion  to  refute  at  great  length.  I  shall 
not  therefore  enlarge  upon  it  at  present,  but  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  those  parts  of  Mandeville's  philosophy 
which  are  pecuKar  to  himself. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  formerly  quoted,  that  the 
engine  which  Mandeville  supposes  poUticians  to  em- 
ploy for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  artificial  distinction 
between  virtue  and  vice  is  vanity  or  pride,  which  two 
words  he  uses  as  synonymous.  He  employs  them  like- 
wise ia  a  much  more  extensive  sense  than  their  com- 
mon acceptation  authorizes;  to  denote,  not  only  an 
overweening  conceit  of  our  own  character  and  attain- 
mentSy  or  a  weak  and  childish  passion  for  the  admiration 
of  others,  but  that  reasonable  desire  for  the  esteem  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  which,  so  far  from  being  a  weak- 
ness, is  a  laudable  and  respectable  principle. 

The  desire  of  esteem  and  the  dread  of  contempt,  are 
undoubtedly  among  the  strongest  principles  of  our  na- 
ture ;  but  in  good  minds  they  are  only  subsidiary  to  the 
desire  of  excellence,  nay,  they  cannot  be  effectually 
gratified  if  they  are  the  first  springs  of  our  actions.  To 
be  pleased  with  the  applause  of  others,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  possess  the  appearance  of  good  quafities,  we  must 
possess  the  reality.  A  man  of  sense  and  delicacy  is 
never  more  mortified  than  when  he  receives  praise  for 
qualities  which  he  knows  do  not  belong  to  him  ;  and  he 
is  comforted,  under  the  mistaken  censures  of  the  world, 
by  the  consciousness  he  does  not  deserve  them.  A  de- 
sffe  of  applause  may,  without  detracting  from  our  merit, 
mingle  itself  with  the  more  worthy  motives  of  our  con- 
duct ;  but  if  it  is  the  sole  motive,  the  attainment  of  the 
object  will  never  communicate  a  lasting  satisfaction. 
"  Falsns  honor  juvat,  et  mendax  infamia  terret,  Quem, 
nisi  mendosum  et  mendacem  ?  "  * 

•  Hor.  Ep.  xvi.  1.  39. 
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Vanity,  in  propriety  of  speech,  denotes  a  weakness 
arising  from  a  perversion  of  the  desire  of  esteem*  A 
man  is  vain  who  values  himself  on  what  is  unworthy  of 
regard,  as  the  external  distinctions  of  equipage  or  dress. 
He,  too,  is  vain  who  wishes  to  pass  in  the  world  for 
what  he  really  is  not,  and  boasts  of  qualities  which  he 
does  not  possess.  We  also  give  the  name  of  vanity  to 
that  weakness  which  disposes  a  man  to  be  pleased 
with  flattery,  and  which  leads  him  not  only  to  desire 
the  esteem  of  others,*  but  to  place  his  happiness  in  pub- 
lic expressions  of  it  In  every  case  vanity  denotes  a 
weakness  which  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  love  of  true  glory. 

Mandeville  uses  the  word  to  express  every  sentiment 
of  regard  that  we  feel  for  the  good  opinion  of  others  ; 
and,  wherever  this  regard  can  be  supposed  to  have  had 
any  influence  on  our  conduct,  he  concludes  that  vanity 
was  our  principle  of  action. 

From  these  observations,  added  to  those  formerly 
made  on  Locke,  it  follows,  in  the  first  place.  That  the 
whole  of  our  moral  sentiments  cannot  be  accounted 
for  from  education.  2.  That,  by  confounding  together 
vanity  and  a  reasonable  regard  to  the  esteem  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  Mandeville  has  expressed  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  his  system  in  terms  so  vague  and 
ambiguous  as  renders  it  impossible  to  form  a  distinct 
conception  of  his  meaning.  And,  3.  That  even  this 
reasonable  and  laudable  desire  of  esteem  cannot  be  ef- 
fectually gratified,  if  it  be  the  sole  principle  of  our  con- 
duct ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  only  source  of  our 
moral  virtues. 

From  the  principle  of  vamty^  Mandeville  endeiavours 
to  account  for  all  the  instances  of  self-denial  that  have 
occurred  in  the  world.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
explaining  away  in  this  manner  the  reality  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions. He  endeavours  to  show  that  human  life  is 
nothing  but  a  scene  of  hypocrisy,  and  that  there  is 
really  little  or  none  of  that  self-denial  to  be  found  that 
some  men  lay  claim  to.  In  his  theory  of  moral  virtue 
he  seems  to  allow  that  education  may  not  only  teach  a 
man  to  check  his  appetites  in  order  to  procure  the  es- 
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teem  of  others,  but  that  it  may  teach  him  to  consider 
such  a  conquest  over  the  lower  principles  of  his  nature 
as  noble  in  itself,  and  as  elevating  him  still  further  than 
nature  had  done  above  the  level  of  the  brutes.  "  Those 
men,'*  says  he,  *^  who  have  labored  to  establish  socie- 
ties, endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  hearts  of  men  by  flattery,  extolling  the 
excellencies  of  our  nature  above  other  animals.  They 
next  began  to  instruct  them  in  the  notions  of  honor  and 
shame,  representing  the  one  as  the  worst  of  all  evils, 
and  the  other  as  the  highest  good  to  which  mortals 
could  aspire  ; — which  being  done,  they  laid  before  them 
how  unbecoming  it  was  the  dignity  of  such  sublime 
creatures  to  be  solicitous  about  gratifying  those  appe- 
tites which  they  had  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and  at 
the  same  time  unmindful  of  those  higher  qualities  that 
gave  them  the  preeminence  over  all  visible  beings. 
They,  indeed,  confessed  that  these  impulses  of  nature 
were  very  pressing ;  that  it  was  troublesome  to  resist, 
and  very  difficult  wholly  to  subdue  them.  But  this  they 
only  used  as  an  argument  to  demonstrate  how  glorious 
the  conquest  of  them  was  on  the  one  hand,  and  how 
scandalous  on  the  other  not  to  attempt  it." 

These  arguments,  it  is  evident,  are  addressed  to  pride 
rather  than  to  vanity  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
though  Mandeville  never  states  the  distinction  between 
these  two  words,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affects  to  con- 
sider them  as  synonymous,  he  plainly  was  aware  of  the 
import  of  both,  and  sometimes  uses  the  one,  and  some- 
times the  other,  as  best  suits  his  purpose.  Thus,  in  the 
following  passage,  if  the  word  vanity  were  substituted 
instead  of  pHde^  the  impropriety  could  not  escape  the 
most  careless  reader.  ^^  Such  men,  as  from  no  other 
motive  but  their  love  of  goodness^  perform  a  worthy  ac- 
tion in  silence,  have,  I  confess,  acquired  more  refined 
notions  of  virtue  than  those  I  have  hitherto  spoke  of, 
yet  even  in  these  (with  whom  the  world  has  never  yet 
swarmed)  we  may  discover  no  small  symptoms  o{ pride  ; 
and  the  humblest  man  alive  must  confess  that  the  reward 
of  a  virtuous  action,  which  is  the  satisfaction  that  ensues 
upon  it,  consists  in  a  certain  pleasure  he  procures  to 
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bimselfy  by  contemplating  on  his  own  worth ;  which  plea- 
sure,  together  with  the  occasion  of  it,  are  as  certain 
signs  of  pride  as  looking  pale  and  tremblmg  at  any  im- 
minent danger  are  the  symptoms  of  fear." 

From  these  passages,  however,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that,  in  his  Theory  of  Virtue^  Mandeville  admits  the  pos- 
sibility of  self-denial  being  exercised  merely  for  the  pri- 
vate gratification  of  the  pride  of  the  individual,  without 
any  regard  to  the  opinions  of  other  men.  But,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  he  goes  much 
further,  and  attempts  to  show  that  there  is  resJly  no  self- 
denial  in  the  world,  and  that  what  we  call  a  conquest  is 
only  a  concealed  indulgence  of  our  passions.  To  es- 
tablish this  point,  he  avails  himself  of  tl^  ambiguity  of 
language.  The  passion  of  sex  Jie,  in  every  case,  calls 
lust ;  every  thing  which  exceeds  what  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life,  he  calls  luxury ;  and  thus  confound- 
ing the  innocent  and  reasonable  gratifications  of  our 
passions  with  their  vicious  exce3ses,he  pretends  to  show 
that  there  is  really  no  virtue  among  men.  "  There  are 
some  of  our  passions,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "which  have  no 
other  names  except  those  which  mark  the  disagreeable 
and  offensive  degree.  The  spectator  is  more  apt  to  take 
notice  of  them  in  this  degree  than  in  any  other.  When 
they  shock  his  own  sentiments,  when  they  give  him  gume 
sort  of  antipathy  and  uneasiness,  he  is  necessarily  obliged 
to  attend  to  them,  and  is  from  thence  naturally  led  to 
give  them  a  name.  When  they  fall  in  with  the  natural 
state  of  his  own  mind,  he  is  very  apt  to  overlook  them 
altogether,  and  either  gives  them  no  name  at  all,  or,  if 
he  gives  them  any,  it  is  one  which  marks  rather  the  sub- 
jection and  restraint  of  the  passion  than  the  degree 
which  it  is  still  allowed  to  subsist  in  after  it  is  so  sub- 
jected and  restr^ned.  Thus,  the  common  names  of 
the  love  of  pleasure,  and  of  the  love  of  sex,  denote  a 
vicious  and  offensive  degree  of  those  passions.  The 
words  temperance  and  chastity^  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  mark  rather  the  restraint  and  subjection  in  which  they 
are  kept  under,  than  the  degree  which  they  are  still 
allowed  to*  subsist  in.  When  he  can  show,  therefore, 
that  they  still  subsist  in  some  degree,  he  immagines  he 
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has  entirely  demolished  the  reality  of  the  virtues  of 
temperance  and  chastity,  and  shown  them  to  be  mere 
impositions  upon  the  inattention  and  simplicity  of  man- 
kind. Those  virtues,  however,  do  not  require  an  en- 
tire insensibility  to  the  objects  of  the  passions  which 
they  mean  to  govern.  They  only  aim  at  restraining 
the  violence  of  those  passions  so  far  as  not  to  hurt  the 
individual,  and  neither  to  disturb  nor  offend  the  society.'* 
"  It  is  the  great  fallacy  of  Dr.  Mandeville's  book  to 
represent  every  passion  as  wholly  vicious,  which  is  so  in 
any  degree,  and  in  any  direction.  It  is  thus  that  he 
treats  every  thing  as  vanity  which  has  any  reference 
either  to  what  are,  or  what  ought  to  be,  the  sentiments 
of  others ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  sophistry  that  he 
establishes  bis  favorite  conclusion,  that  private  vices  are 
public  benefits.  If  the  love  of  magnificence,  a  taste  for 
the  elegant  arts  and  improvements  of  human  life,  for 
whatever  is  agreeable  in  dress,  furniture,  or  equipage, 
for  architecture,  statuary,  painting,  and  music,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  luxury,  sensuality,  and  ostentation,  even  in 
those  whose  situation  allows,  without  any  inconveniency, 
the  indulgence  of  those  passions,  it  is  certain  that  luxu- 
ry, sensuality,  and  ostentation  are  pubUc  benefits,  since, 
without  the  qualities  upon  which  he  thinks  proper  to 
bestow  such  opprobrious  names,  the  arts  of  refinement 
could  never  find  employment,  and  must  languish  for  want 
of  encouragement.  Some  popular  ascetic  doctrines 
which  had  been  current  before  his  time,  and  which  placed 
virtue  in  the  entire  extirpation  and  annihilation  of  all  our 
passions^  were  the  real  foundation  of  this  licentious  sys- 
tem. It  was  easy  for  Dr.  Mandeville  to  prove,  first,  that 
this  entire  -conquest  never  actually  took  place  among 
men ;  and  secondly,  that,  if  it  was  to  take  place  univer- 
sally, it  would  be  pernicious  to  society,  by  putting  an 
end  to  all  commerce  and  industry,  and,  in  a  manner,  to 
the  whole  business  of  human  life.  By  the  first  of  these 
propositions  he  seemed  to  prove,  that  there  was  no  real 
virtue,  and  that  what  pretended  to  be  such  was  a  mere 
cheat  and  imposition  upon  mankind ;  and  by  the  second, 
that  private  vices  were  prublic  benefits,  since  without 
them  no  society  could  prosper  or  flourish." 
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In  the  passage  now  quoted  from  Mr.  Smith,  a  refer- 
ence is  made  to  a  favorite  opinion  of  Dr.  MandeviUe's, 
"  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits  ; "  an  opinion  of 
which  I  have  not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  take  notice, 
and  which  my  present  subject  does  not  lead  me  particu- 
larly to  examine.  I  shall  therefore  only  remark,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  Mr.  Smith  has  said,  that,  in  so  far  as 
Mandeville's  reasonings  on  this  point  have  any  founda- 
tion in  truth,  they  but  authorize  the  following  conclusion, 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  selfish  passions  of  in- 
dividuals lead  to  a  conduct  useful  to  society,  and  in  which 
private  vices  are  rendered  sources  of  public  prosperity, 
by  that  overruling  power  which  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  brings  good  out  of  evil. 

But  although  it  does  not  belong  to  my  present  sub- 
ject to  examine  the  truth  of  this  very  dangerous  maxim, 
I  cannot  help  remarking  its  striking  inconsistency  with 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  same  author  in  his  in- 
quiry concerning  virtue.  In  that  performance  the  utility 
of  what  is  commonly  called  virtue  is  uniformly  supposed. 
"  Politicians,*'  we  are  told  expressly,  "  agreed  to  call 
every  thing,  which,  without  regard  to  the  public,  man 
should  commit  to  gratify  any  of  his  appetites,  vice,  if  in 
that  action  there  could  be  observed  the  least  prospect 
that  it  might  either  be  injurious  to  any  of  the  society,  or 
even  render  himself  less  serviceable  to  others  :  And  to 
give  the  name  of  virtue  to  every  performance  by  which 
man,  contrary  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  should  endeav- 
our the  benefit  of  others,  or  the  conquest  of  his  own 
passions,  out  of  a  rational  ambition  of  being  good." 
How  are  these  definitions  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
proposition,  "  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits  ?  " 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  more  particular  examination  of 
Mandeville's  doctrines.  I  cannot,  however,  leave  the 
subject  without  observing,  that  the  impression  which  the 
author's  writings  produce  on  the  mind  affords  a  sufiicient 
refutation  of  his  principles.  It  was  considered  by  Cice- 
ro as  a  strong  presumption  against  the  system  of  Epicu- 
rus, that  "  it  breathed  nothing  generous  or  noble  "  (nihil 
magnificum,  nihil  generosum  •  sapit ;)  and  the  same  pre- 
sumption will  be  found  to  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  that 
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theory  which  has  been  now  under  our  discussion.  If 
there  be  no  real  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice — ^if 
the  account  given  by  Mandeville  of  the  constitution  of  our 
nature  be  a  just  one — why  do  his  reasonings  render  us 
dissatisfied  with  our  own  characters,  or  inspire  us  with  a 
detestation  and  contempt  for  mankind?  Wliy  do  we  turn 
with  pleasure  from  the  dark  and  uncomfortable  prospects 
which  he  presents  to  us,  to  the  delightful  and  elevating 
views  of  human  nature  which  are  exhibited  in  those 
philosophical  systems  which  he  attempts  to  explode? 
It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  all  this  arises  from  pride  or 
vanity.  When  we  read  Mandeville  we  are  ashamed  of 
the  species  to  which  we  belong ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
our  pride  is  gratified  by  those  sublime  but  fallacious 
descriptions  of  disinterested  virtue,  with  which  the 
weakness  or  hypocrisy  of  some  popular  writers  has  flat- 
tered the  moral  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude.  But.  if 
Mandeville's  account  of  our  nature  be  just,  whence  is  it 
that  we  come  to  have  an  idea  of  one  class  of  qualities 
as  more  excellent  and  meritorious  than  another  ?  Why  do 
we  consider  pride  or  vanity  as  a  less  worthy  motive  for 
our  conduct  than  disinterested  patriotism  or  friendship, 
or  a  determined  adherence  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
our  duty  1  Why  does  human  nature  appear  to  us  less 
amiable  in  his  writings  than  in  the  writings  of  Addison? 
or  whence  the  origin  of  those  opposite  sentiments  which 
the  very  names  of  Addison  and  of  Mandeville  inspire  ? 
We  shall  admit  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  actual  de- 
pravity of  man  to  be  as  he  states  it ;  but  does  not  the 
impression  his  system  leaves  on  the  mind  demonstrate 
that  we  are  at  least  formed  with  the  love  and  admiration 
of  moral  excellence,  and  that  virtue  was  intended  to  be 
the  law  of  om-  conduct  ?  The  question  concerning  the 
actual  attainments  of  man  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  question  concerning  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions. 
If  Mandeville  is  successful  in  establishing  his  doctrine 
on  the  first  of  these  points,  the  dissatisfaction  his  con- 
clusions leave  on  the  mind  is  sufllcient  to  overturn  his 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  latter.  The  remark  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  that  "hypocrisy  itself  is  an  homage 
which  vice  renders  to  vijrtue,"  involves  a  satisfactory  re- 
VOL.  v^  20 
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ply  to  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  ever  drawn  from 
the  prevailing  corruption  of  mankind  against  the  moral 
constitution  of  human  nature. 

It  is  the  capital  defect  of  this  system  to  confound  to- 
gether the  two  questions  I  have  just  stated,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  satire  on  vice  and  folly  instead  of  a  philosophi- 
cal account  of  those  moral  principles  which  form  an 
essential  part  of  our  frame.  That  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  mixed  with  the  sophistry  it  contains,  I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge ;  and  if  the  author's  remarks  had  been 
thrown  into  the  form  of  satires,  many  of  them  might 
have  been  useful  to  the  world,  by  the  light  they  thrpw 
on  human  character,  and  by  the  assistance  which  indi- 
viduals may  derive  from  them  in  examining  their  own 
motives  of  action.  Some  apology  might  have  been 
made,  in  this  case,  for  the  colorings  which  the  author's 
fapts  have  borrowed  from  his  imagination.  The  object 
of  the  satirist  is  to  reform ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  use  to  exaggerate  the  prevailing  vices 
and  follies  of  the  time,  in  order  to  contrast  more  strongly 
what  mankind  are,  with  what  they  might  and  ought  to  be. 
But  the  satirist  who  wishes  well  to  his  species,  while  he 
indulges  his  indignation  against  prevailing  corruptions, 
will  recollect  that,  if  his  censures  are  just,  they  presup- 
pose the  reality  of  moral  distinctions ;  and  while  he  la- 
ments the  depravity  of  the  race,  and  chastises  the  follies 
'  and  vices  of  individuals,  he  will  reverence  morality  as 
the  divine  law,  and  those  essential  principles  of  the  hu- 
man frame  which  bear  the  manifest  signature  of  the  di- 
vine workmanship.  To  attempt  to  depreciate  these  can 
never  answer  a  good  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  fill  the  minds  of  good  men  with  a  despond- 
ing scepticism,  and  to  stifle  every  generous  and  active 
exertion ;  and  if  it  does  not  actually  increase  the  de- 
pravity of  the  world,  it  tends  at  least  to  strengthen  the 
efirontery  of  vice,  and  to  expose  the  wiser  and  better 
part  of  mankind  to  the  impertinent  raillery  of  fools  and 
profligates. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Harris  will  form  no 
improper  conclusion  to  these  observations.  The  senti- 
ments it  contains  are  equally  just  and  refined,  and  do 
much  honor  to  the  benevolence  of  the  author. 
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**  As  man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal,  good  humor 
seems  an  ingredient  highly  necessary  to  his  character. 
'T  is  the  salt  which  gives  the  seasoning  to  the  feast  of 
life,  and  which,  if  it  be  wanting,  surely  renders  the  feast 
incomplete.  Many  causes  contribute  to  impair  this 
amiable  quality,  and  nothing,  perhaps,  more  than  bad 
opinions  of  mankind.  Bad  opinions  of  mankind  natu- 
rally lead  us  to  misanthropy.  If  these  bad  opinions 
go  further,  and  are  applied  to  the  universe,  then  they 
lead  to  something  worse,  for  they  lead  to  atheism.  The 
melancholy  and  morose  character  being  thus  insensibly 
formed,  morals  and  piety  sink  of  course ;  for  what  equals 
have  we  to  love,  or  what  superior  have  we  to  revere, 
when  we  have  no  other  objects  left  than  those  of  hatred 
or  of  terror  ? 

^  Misanthropy  is  so  dangerous  a  thing,  and  goes  so 
far  in  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, that  I  esteem  the  last  part  of  Swift's  Gulliver 
{that  I  mean  relative  to  his  Houyhnms  and  Yahoos)  to 
be  a  worse  book  to  peruse  than  those  which  are  forbid 
as  the  most  flagitious  and  obscene. 

•*  One  absurdity  in  this  author  (a  vnretched  philoso- 
pher though  a  great  wit)  is  well  worth  remarking.  In 
brder  to  render  the  nature  of  man  odious,  and  the  na* 
ture  of  beasts  amiable,  he  is  compelled  to  give  human 
characters  to  his  beasts,  and  beastly  characters  to  bis 
men ;  so  that  we  are  to  admire  the  beasts,  not  for  being 
beisists,  but  amiable  men,  and  to  detest  the  men,  not  for 
being  men,  but  detestable  beasts. 

^  Whoever  haa  been  reading  this  unnatural  filth,  let 
faim  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  Spectator  of  Addison,  and 
observe  the  philanthropy  of  that  classical  writer ;  I  may 
add  the  superior  purity  of  his  diction  and  his  wit."  * 

*  Works  of  James  Hanis»  Esq.  Vol.  II.  p.  582. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

J  ANALTSI8  OP  OUR  IfORAL  PERCEPTIONS  AND  EMOTIONS. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  extensive  and  difficult  sub- 
ject, I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  Dr.  Butler,  in  which 
he  has  combined  together,  and  compressed  into  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  paragraphs,  all  the  most  important  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  moral  faculty 
which  have,  been  hitherto  under  our  review.  While  this 
quotation  serves  as  a  summary  of  what  has  already  been 
stated,  it  will,  I  hope,  prepare  us  for  entering  on  the 
following  discussions  with  greater  interest  and  a  more 
enlightened  curiosity. 

"  That  which  renders  beings  capable  of  moral  govern- 
ment is  their  having  a  moral  nature,  and  moral  faculties 
of  perception  and  of  action.  Brute  creatures  are  im- 
pressed and  actuated  by  various  instincts  and  propensi- 
ties :  so  also  are  we.  But,  additional  to  this,  we  have 
a  capacity  for  reflecting  upon  actions  and  characters, 
and  making  them  an  object  to  our  thought ;  and  on  do- 
ing this  we  naturally  and  unavoidably  approve  some  ac- 
tions, under  the  peculiar  view  of  their  being  virtuous 
and  of  good  desert,  and  disapprove  others  as  vicious  and 
of  ill  desert.  That  we  have  this  moral  approving  and 
disapproving  faculty  is  certain  from  our  experiencing  it 
m  ourselves,  and  recognising  it  in  each  other.  It  ap- 
pears from  our  exercising  it  unavoidably  in  the  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation  even  of  feigned  characters : 
From  the  words,  right  and  wrongs  odums  and  amiabky 
base  and  worthy y  with  many  others  of  like  signification 
in  all  languages,  applied  to  actions  and  characters :  From 
the  many  written  systems  of  morals  which  suppose  it, 
since  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  all  these  authors, 
throughout  all  these  treatises,  had  absolutely  no  mean- 
ing at  all  to  their  words,  or  a  meaning  merely  chimerical : 
From,  our  natural  sense  of  gratitude,  which  implies  a 
distinction  between  merely  U^ing  the  instrument  of  good 
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and  intending  it :  From  the  like  distinction  every  one 
makes  between  injury  and  mere  harm,  which  Hobbes 
says  is  peculiar  to  mankind,  and  between  injury  and  just 
punishment,  a  distinction  plainly  natural,  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  human  laws ;  it  is  manifest  great  part 
of  common  language  and  of  common  behaviour  over  the 
world  is  formed  upon  supposition  of  such  a  moral  facul- 
ty, whether  called  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral  sense, 
or  divine  reason, — whether  considered  as  a  sentiment 
of  the  imderstanding,  or  as  a  perception  of  the  heart,* 
or,  which  seems  the  truth,  as  including  both.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  doubtful  in  the  general  what  course  of  action  this 
faculty,  or  practical  discerning  power  within  us,  approves, 
and  what  it  disapproves.  For,  as  much  as  it  has  been 
disputed  wherein  virtue  consists,  or  whatever  ground 
for  doubt  there  may  be  about  particulars,  yet  in  general 
there  is  in  reality  an  universally  acknowledged  standard 
of  it.  It  is  that  which  ail  ages  and  aU  countries  have 
made  profession  of  in  public^ — it  is  that  which  every  man 
you  meet  puts  on  the  show  of — it  is  that  which  the  pri- 
mary and  fundamental  laws  of  all  dvil  constitutions  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  make  it  their  business  and  endeavour 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  upon  mankind,  namely ,  justice^ 
veracity y  and  regard  to  common  goodJ^  f 

Upon  the  various  topics  here  suggested,  a  copious  and 
instructive  commentary  might  be  written,  but  I  think  it 
better  to  leave  them  in  the  concise  and  impressive  form 
in  which  they  are  proposed  by  the  author. 

The  science  of  ethics  has  been  divided  by  modern 
writers  into  two  parts ;  the  one  comprehending  the  theo- 
ry of  morals,  and  the  other  its  practical  doctrines.  The 
questions  about  which  the  former  is  employed  are  chiefly 
the  two  following :  Firsts  by  what  principle  of  our  con- 
stitution are  we  led  to  form  the  notion  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions,— whether  by  that  faculty  which  perceives  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  or  by  a  peculiar  power 

*  Thete  if  here,  I  suipect,  a  typogiaphical  mistake.    Butler,  I  have  no  doubt, 
wiote  n  perception  of  thk  understan&tg,  or  a  $eniiment  of  the  heart. 
t  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue  subjoined  to  Butler's  Analogy,  8d  £d. 
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of  perception  (called  by  8ome  the  moral  sense)  which 
is  pleased  with  one  set  of  qualities  and  displeased  with 
another  1  Secandlyy  what  is  the  proper  object  of  mond 
approbation ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  common 
quality  or  qualities  belonging  to  sdl  the  different  modes 
of  virtue  ?  Is  it  benevolence,  or  a  rational  self-love,  or 
a  disposition  (resulting  from  the  ascendant  of  reason 
over  passion)  to  act  suitably  to  the  different  relations  in 
which  we  are  placed  ?  These  two  questions  seem  to 
exhaust  the  whole  theory  of  morals.  The  scope  of  the 
one  is  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas  ;  that 
of  the  other  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  moral  perception 
to  their  most  simple  and  general  laws. 

The  practical  doctrines  of  morality  comprehend  all 
those  rules  of  conduct  which  profess  to  point  out  the 
proper  ends  of  human  pursuit,  and  the  most  effectual 
means  of  attaining  them ;  to  which  we  may  add,  under 
the  general  title  of  adminicles^  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
borrow  a  technical  word  of  LordJBacon's)  all  those  lit- 
erary compositions,  whatever  be  their  particular  form, 
which  have  for  their  aim  to  fortify  and  animate  our  good 
dispositions  by  delineations  of  the  beauty,  of  the  dignity, 
or  of  the  utility  of  virtue. 

I  shall  not  inquire  at  present  into  the  justness  of  this 
division.  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  words  theory  and 
practice  are  npt  in  this  instance  employed  in  their  usual 
acceptations.  The  theory  of  morals  does  not  bear,  for 
example,  the  same  relation  to  the  practice  t)f  morals  that 
the  theory  of  geometry  bears  to  practical  geometry.  In 
this  last  science  all  the  practical  rules  are  founded  on 
theoretical  principles  previously  established.  But,  in 
the  former  science,  the  practical  rules  are  obvious  to  the 
capacities  of  all  mankind,  while  the  theoretical  princi- 
ples form  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  of  discus* 
sion  that  have  ever  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  meta^ 
physicians. 

Although,  however,  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
practice  of  our  duty  does  not  presuppose  any  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  morals,  it  does  not  dierefore  follow  that 
false  theoretical  notions  upon  this  subject  may  not  be 
attended  with  very  pernicious  consequences.    On  the 
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contraiy^  nothing  is  more  evident  than  this,  that  eveiy 
system  which  csdls  in  question  the  immutability  of  mord 
cUstinctions  has  a  tendency  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  €Ul  the  virtues,  both  private  and  public,  and  to  dry  up 
the  best  and  purest  sources  of  human  happiness.  When 
sceptical  doubts  have  once  been  excited  in  the  mind  by 
the  perusal  of  such  systems,  no  exhortation  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  our  duties  can  have  any  effect ;  and  it  is  neces* 
sary  for  us,  before  we  think  of  addressing  the  heart,  or 
influencing  the  will,  to  begin  with  undeceiving  and  en- 
lightening the  understanding.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that, 
in  such  an  age  as  the  present,  when  sceptical  doctrines 
have  been  so  anxiously  disseminated  by  writers  of  genius, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  still  more  essential  object  in 
academical  instruction,  to  vindicate  the  theory  of  mor- 
als against  the  cavils  of  licentious  metaphysicians,  than 
to  indulge  in  the  more  interesting  and  popular  disquisi- 
tions of  practical  ethics.  On  the  former  subject  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  On  the  latter,  although  the  field 
of  inquiry  is  by  no  means  as  yet  completely  exhausted, 
the  student  may  be  safely  trusted  to  his  own  serious  re- 
flections, guided  by  the  precepts  of  those  illustrious  men 
who,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  have  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race. 

In  this  department  of  literature  no  country  whatever 
has  surpassed  our  own  ;  whether  we  consider  the  labors 
of  the  great  lights  of  the  English  church,  or  the  fugitive 
essays  of  those  later  writers  who  (after  the  example  of 
Addison)  have  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  religion,  whatever  aid  fancy,  and  wit,  and  elegance, 
could  lend  to  the  support  of  truth.  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary for  me  to  mention  the  advantage  which  may  be 
derived  in  the  same  study  from  the  philosophical  remains 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, — due  allowances  being 
made  for  some  unfortunate  prejudices  produced  or  en- 
couraged by  violent  and  oppressive  systems  of  policy. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  such  prejudices,  it 
may,  with  great  truth  be  asserted,  that  they  who  have 
been  most  successful  in  modem  times  in  inculcating  the 
duties  of  life,  have  been  the  moralists  who  have  trod 
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the  most  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man philosophers.  The  case  is  different  with  respect 
to  the  theory  of  morals,  which,  among  the  ancients, 
attracted  comparatively  but  a  small  degree  of  attention, 
although  one  of  the  questions  formerly  mentioned  (that 
concerning  the  object  of  moral  approbation)  was  a  favor- 
ite subject  of  discussion  in  their  schools*  The  other 
question,  however,  (that  concerning  the  principle  of 
moral  approbation)  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hints  in 
the  writings  of  Plato,  may  be  considered  as  in  a  great 
measure  peculiar  to  modem  Europe,  having  been  chiefly 
agitated  since  the  writings  of  Cudworth  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Hobbes ;  and  it  is  this  question  accordingly, 
(recommended  at  once  by  its  novelty  and  difficulty  to 
the  curiosity  of  speculative  men)  that  has  produced 
most  of  the  theories  which  characterize  and  distinguish 
from  each  other  the  later  systems  of  moral  philosophy. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  diversity  of  these  systems 
has  arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  partial  views 
which  different  writers  have  taken  of  the  same  compli- 
cated subject ;  that  these  systems  are  by  no  means  so 
exclusive  of  each  other  as  has  commonly  been  imagin- 
ed; and  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us,  instead  of  attaching  ourselves  to  any  one, 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  lights  which  all  of  them  have 
furnished.  Our  moral  perceptions  and  emotions  are,  in 
fact,  the  result  of  different  principles  combined  togeth- 
er. They  involve  a  judgment  of  the  understanding, 
and  they  involve  also  a  feeling  of  the  heart ;  *  and  it  is 
only  by  attending  to  both  that  we  can  form  a  just  notion 
of  our  moral  constitution.  In  confirmation  of  this  re- 
mark, it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  analyze  particularly 
the  state  of  our  minds,  when  we  are  spectators  of  any 
good  or  bad  action  performed  by  another  person,  or 
when  we  reflect  on  the  actions  performed  by  ourselves. 

*  The  same  remark  is  made  ia  a  passage  already  quoted  from  Dr.  Butler,  whose 
•lightest  hints  are  entitled  to  attention,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  all  scrupulously 
ana  deliberately  weighed.  "  It  is  manifest  great  part  of  common  language,  and  of 
common  behaviour  over  the  world,  is  formed  upon  supposition  of  a  moru  faculty ; 
whether  called  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral  sense,  or  divine  reason ;  whether 
considered  as  a  perception  of  the  understanding,  or  as  a  sentiment  of  the  heart,  pr, 
ttMeh  3€emi  the  iruth,  as  inehtdmg  both" 
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On  such  occasions  we  are  conscious  of  three  different 
things : 

(1.)  The  perception  of  an  action  as  right  or  wrong. 

(2.)  An  emotion  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  varying  in 
its  degree  according  to  the  acuteness  of  our  moral  sen- 
sibility. 

(3,)  A  perception  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
agent. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Perception  of  Right  and  Wrong. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  origin  of  our  moral 
ideas  took  its  rise  in  modem  times,  in  consequence  of 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Hobbes.  According  to  him  we  ap- 
prove of  virtuous  actions,  or  of  actions  beneficial  to 
society,  from  self-love,  as  we  know  that  whatever  pro- 
motes the  interest  of  society  has  .on  that  very  account 
an  indirect  tendency  to  promote  our  own.  He  further 
taught,  that,  as  it  is  to  the  institution  of  government  we 
are  indebted  for  all  the  comforts  and  confidence  of  so- 
cial life,  the  laws  which  the  civil  magistrate  enjoins  are 
tlie  ultimate  standards  of  morality. 

Dangerous  as  these  doctrines  are,  some  apology  may 
be  made  for  the  author  from  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  been  a 
witness  of  the  disorders  which  took  place  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  by  the 
death  of  Charles  the  First;  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
mistaken  speculations  on  liie  politics  of  that  period,  he 
contracted  a  bias  in  favor  of  despotical  government, 
and  was  led  to  consider  it  as  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen 
to  strengthen,  as  much  as  possible,  the  hands  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  by  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  nonresistance.  It  was  with  this  view 
that  he  was  led  to  maintain  the  philosophical  principles 
which  have  been  already  mentioned.  He  seems  like- 
wise to  have  formed  a  very  unfavorable  idea  of  the 
clerical  order,  from  the  instances  which  his  own  expe- 
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rience  afforded  of  their  turbulence  and  ambition ;  and 
on  that  account  he  wished  to  subject  the  consciences 
of  men  immediately  to  the  secular  powers.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  his  system,  although  offensive  in  a  very 
high  degree  to  all  sound  moralists,  provoked  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner  the  resentment  of  the  clergy,  and  drew 
on  the  author  a  great  deal  of  personal  obloquy,  which 
neither  his  character  in  private  life,  nor  his  intentions 
.as  a  writer  appear  to  have  merited. 

Among  the  antagonists  of  Hobbes,  the  most  eminent 
by  far  was  Dr.  Cudworth ;  and  indeed  modern  times 
have  not  produced  an  author  who  was  better  qualified 
to  do  justice  to  the  very  important  argument  he  under- 
took, by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, by  his  singular  vigor  and  comprehensiveness  of 
thought,  and  by  the  astonishing  treasures  he  had  col- 
lected of  ancient  literature. 

That  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  not  derived 
from  positive  law,  Cudworth  concluded  from  the  follow- 
ing argument :  <<  Suppose  such  a  law  to  be  established, 
it  must  either  be  right  to  obey  it,  and  wrong  to  disobey 
it,  or  indifferent  whether  we  obey  or  disobey  it.  But  a 
law  which  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  obey  or  not, 
cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  the  source  of  moral  distinctions; 
and,  on  the  contrary  supposition,  if  it  is  right  to  obey 
the  law  and  wrong  to  disobey  it,  these  distinctions  must 
have  had  an  existence  antecedent  to  the  law."  *  In  a 
word,  it  is  from  natural  law  that  positive  law  derives  all 
its  force. 

The  same  argument  against  Hobbes  is  thus  stated  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury. 

"  'T  is  ridiculous  to  say  there  is  any  obligation  on 
man  to  act  sociably  and  honestly  in  a  formed  govern- 
ment, and  not  in  that  which  is  commonly  called  the 
state  of  nature.  For  to  speak  in  the  fashionable  lan- 
guage of  our  modem  philosophy,  society  being  founded 
on  a  compact,  the  surrender  made  of  every  man's  pri- 
vate unlimited  right  into  the  hands  of  the  majority,  or 
such  as  the  majority  should  appoint,  was  of  free  choice, 

•  Smith's  Theoiy  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Vol.  II.  pp.  834,  386.  Sixth  Edit. 
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and  by  a  promise.  Now  the  promise  itself  was  made 
m  a  state  of  nature,  and  that  which  could  make  a  prom* 
ise  obligatory  in  the  state  of  nature  must  make  all  other 
acts  of  humanity  as  much  our  real  duty  and  natural  part. 
Thus  faith,  justice,  honesty,  and  virtue,  must  have  been 
as  early  as  the  state  of  nature,  or  they  could  never  have 
been  at  all.  The  civil  union  or  confederacy  could 
never  make  right  or  wrong  if  they  subsisted  not  be- 
fore. He  who  was  free  to  any  villainy  before  his 
contract,  will  and  ought  to  make  as  free  with  his  con- 
tract when  he  sees  fit.  The  natural  knave  has  the 
same  reason  to  be  a  civil  one,  and  may  dispense  with 
Ms  politic  capacity  as  oft  as  he  sees  occasion ;  't  is  only 
his  work  stands  in  the  way*  A  man  is  obliged  to  keep 
his  word.  Why  1  because  he  has  given  his  word  to 
keep  it.  Is  not  this  a  notable  account  of  the  original 
of  moral  justice,  and  the  rise  of  civil  government  and 
allegiance ! " 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  our  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  are  so  far  from  owing  their 
origin  to  positive  institutions,  that  they  afford  us  the 
chief  standard  to  which  we  appeal,  in  comparing  dif- 
ferent positive  institutions  with  each  other.  Were  it 
not  for  this  test,  how  could  we  pronounce  one  code  to 
be  more  humane,  more  liberal,  or  more  equitable  than 
another  1  or  how  could  we  feel  that,  in  our  own  munic- 
ipal regulations,  some  are  consonant  and  others  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  justice.  "  Let  any  one,"  says 
a  learned  and  judicious  civilian,  ^^  acquaint  himself  with 
the  sanguinary  system  of  Draco,  and  then  view  it  as 
tempered  with  the  philosophy  of  Solon,  and  the  softer 
refinements  of  a  better  age  ;  let  him  look  with  the  eye 
of  speculation  upon  an  establishment  that  directs  ^  not 
to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  ;  nor  to  muzzle  thje 
ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn  ;  when  our  brother's 
cattle  go  astray  or  fall  down  by  the  way,  not  to  hide 
ourselves  from  them  ;  that  acquits  the  betrothed  damsel 
who  was  violated  at  a  distance,  and  out  of  hearing,  upon 
this  compassionate  suggestion, — for  he  found  her  in  the 
field,  and  the  betrothed  damsel  cried,  and  there  was  none 
to  save  her ; '  let  him  reflect,  I  say,  on  his  own  feelings 
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when  he  considers  these  different  enactments,  and  then 
judge  how  far  they  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  Hob- 

Agreeably  to  this  view  of  positive  instititutions,  De- 
mosthenes remarks,  "  The  laws  of  a  country  may  be 
regarded  as  a  criterion  for  estimating  the  morals  of  the 
state,  and  the  prevailing  character  of  the  people."  I 
shall  quote  the  passage  I  allude  to  in  the  version  of  the 
Latin  translator.  "  Illud  igitur  vobis  est  etiam  consid- 
erandum,  multos  Graecorum  saepe  decrevisse,  vestris 
utendum  esse  legibus :  id  quod  vobis  laudi  baud  injuria 
ducitis.  Nam  verum  illud  mihi  videtur,  quod  quendam 
apud  vos  dixisse  ferunt:  omnes  cordatos  in  eaesse 

SENTENTIA,  UT  LEGES  NIHIL  ALIUD  ESSE  PUTENT  qjJAM. 

MORES  civiTATis.  Dauda  igitur  est  opera,  ut  eae  quam 
bptimae  esse  videantur."  f 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Cudworth,  that  the  doctrines 
now  under  consideration  are  not  peculiar  to  the  system 
of  Hobbes ;  and  that  similar  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained in  all  ages  by  those  writers  who  were  either  anx- 
ious to  flatter  the  passions  of  tyrannical  rulers,  or  who 
had  a  secret  bias  to  atheistic  and  Epicurean  principles. 

In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  he  takes  a  review  erf 
the  principal  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  morals,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  interweaves  with  this  history  many 
profound  reflections  of  his  own.  The.  following  para- 
graphs contain  the  substance  of  this  part  of  his  work, 
and  I  hope  will  furnish  an  interesting  as  well  as  useful 
introduction  to  the  reasonings  I  am  afterwards  to  offer 
in  vindication  of  the  reality  and  immutability  of  moral 
distinctions. 

"  As  the  vulgar  generally  look  no  higher  for  the  orig- 
inal of  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  than  the 
codes  and  pandects,  the  tables  and  laws  of  their  coun- 
try and  religion,  so  there  have  not  wanted  pretended 
philosophers  in  all  ages,  who  have  asserted  nothing  to 
be  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  naturally  and  tmnrnta- 
bly  {ipvfSH  xoU  oKivi^Tos;)  but  that  all  these  things  were 

*  Taylor  on  the  Civil  Law,  p.  169.  f  Taylor,  p.  160. 
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positive^  arbitrary,  and    factitious   only.      Such  Plato 
mentions,"  (in  his  Tenth  Book  de   Legibus,)  "who 
maintained,  '  that  nothing  at  all  was  naturally  just,  but 
men,  changing  their  opinions  concerning  them  perpetu- 
ally, sometimes  made  one  thing  just,  sometimes  anoth- 
er ;  but  whatever  is  decreed  and  constituted,  that  for 
the  time  is  valid,  being  made  so  by  acts  and  laws,  but 
not  by  any  nature  of  its  own/     And  Aristotle  more  than 
once  takes  notice  of  this  opinion  in  his  ethics.     <  Things 
honest  and  just,  which  politics  are  conversant  about, 
have  so    great    a  variety   and    uncertainty   in    them, 
that  they  seem  to  be  only  by  law  and  not  by  nature.' 
And  afterwards  (Lib.  5.  c.  10)  having  divided  (to  Sixcu^ 
ay  TtoXittxdv)  that  which  is  politically  just,  into  {q>vaixw, 
u  e.)  natural,  which  has  every  where  the  same  force, 
and  (v6[ii[iovy  u  e.)  legal,  which,  before  there  be  a  law 
made,  is  indifferent,  but,  when  once  the  law  is  made,  is 
determined   to  be  just  or  unjust;"  he  adds,  "Some 
there  are  that  think  there  is  no  other  just  or  unjust. but 
what  is  made  by  law  and  men,  because  that  which  is 
natural  is  immutable,  and  hath  every  where  the  same 
force,  whereas  jura  and  jtista^  rights  and  just  things, 
are  every  where  different."     The  latter  therefore,  they 
conceive  to  be  analogous  to  wine  and  wheat  measures, 
which  vary  from  place  to  place,  according  to  local  cus- 
toms ;  the  former  they  compare  to  the  properties  of 
ftrej  which  produce  the   same   effects  in   Persia  and 
Greece. 

"  2.  After  these  succeeded  Epicurus^  the  reviver  of 
the  Democratical  philosophy,  the  frame  of  whose  prin- 
ciples must  needs  lead  him  to  deny  justice  and  injustice 
to  be  natural  things ;  and,  therefore,  he  determines  that 
they  arise  wholly  from  mutual  acts  and  covenants  of  men, 
made  for  their  own  convenience  and  utility.  Those 
living  creatures  that  could  not  make  mutual  covenants 
together  not  to  hurt,  nor  to  be  hurt  by  one  another, 
could  not,  for  this  cause,  have  any  such  thing  as  just  or 
unjust  among  them.  And  there  is  the  same  reason  for 
those  nations  that  either  will  not,  or  cannot  make  such 
compacts :  For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice  by  it- 
self, but  only  in  the  mutual  congresses  of  men.    Or  (as 
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the  late  compiler  of  the  Epicurean  system  expresses 
the  same  meaning)  there  are  some  who  think  that  those 
things  which  are  just  are  just  according  to  their  proper 
unvaried  nature,  and  that  the  laws  do  not  make  them 
just,  but  only  prescribe  according  to  that  nature  which 
they  have :  But  the  thing  is  not  «o."  * 

<<  3.  And  since  in  this  latter  age  the  physiological  hy- 
potheses of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  have  been  reviv- 
ed, and  successfully  applied  to  the  solving  of  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  visible  world,  there  have  not 
wanted  some  that  have  endeavoured  to  vent  alsa  those 
other  paradoxes  of  the  same  philosophy,  viz.  that  there 
is  no  incorporeal  substance,  nor  any  natural  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  same  under  a  show  of  wisdom,  as  the  deep 
and  profound  mysteries  of  the  atomical  and  corpuscular 
philosophy,  as  if  senseless  matter  and  atoms  were  the 
original  of  all  things,  according  to  the  song  of  old  Sile- 
nus  in  Virgil.  Of  this  sort  is  that  late  writer  of  ethics 
and  politics,  who  asserts  ^  that  there  are  no  authentic 
doctrines  concerning  just  and  unjust,  good  and  evil,  ex- 
cept the  laws  which  are  established  in  every  city ;  and 
that  it  concerns  none  to  inquire  whether  an  action  be 
reputed  just  or  unjust,  good  or  evil,  except  such  only 
whom  the  community  have  appointed  to  be  the  inter- 
preters of  their  laws.' 

"  In  the  state  of  nature  (according  to  him)  nothing 
can  be  unjust^  and  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  jus- 
tice and  injustice  have  there  no  place.  Where  there 
is  no  common  power  there  is  no  law  ;  where  no  law  no 
transgression.  No  law  can  be  unjust. f  Nay,  temper- 
ance is  no  more  naturally  right,  according  to  this  phi- 
losopher, than  justice.  Sensuality,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  condemned,  hath  no  place  tiU  there  be  laws."  J 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  Cudworth  alludes  here  to  Gassendi,  who  was  at 
much  pains  to  revive  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  both  in  physics  and  morals,  reject- 
ing, however,  or  palliating  those  parts  of  it  which  are  most  exceptionable.  With 
this  philosopher  (who  appears  to  have  been  a  most  amiable  and  exemplary  man  in 
private  life,  and  who,  in  learning,  was  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,) 
Hobbes  lived  in  habits  of  veiy  intimate  friendship  during  his  long  residence  in 
France. 

t  Leviathan,  p.  63,  X  ^bid.  p.  182. 
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"  4*  But  whatsoever  was  the  true  meaning  of  these 
philosophers  that  affirm  justice  and  injustice  to  be  only 
by  law,  and  not  by  nature,  certain  it  is  that  diverse  mod- 
em theologers  do  not  only  seriously  but  zealously  con- 
tend in  like  manner,  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely, 
intrinsically,  and  naturally  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust, 
antecedently  to  any  positive  command  or  prohibition  of 
God,  but  that  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  God, 
(that  is  an  Omnipotent  Being,  devoid  of  all  essential 
and  natural  justice)  by  its  commands  and  prohibitions, 
is  the  first  and  only  rule  and  measure  thereof.  Whence 
it  follows  unavoidably,  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  so 
grossly  wicked,  or  so  foully  unjust  or  dishonest,  but  if  it 
were  supposed  to  be  commanded  by  this  Omnipotent 
Deity,  must  needs,  upon  that  hypothesis,  become  holy, 
just,  and  righteous.  For,  though  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church  were  very  abhorrent  from  this  doc- 
trine, yet  it  crept  up  afterwards  in  the  scholastic  age, 
Ockham  being  among  the  first  that  maintained  that  there 
is  no  act  evil,  but  as  it  is  prohibited  by  God,  and  which 
cannot  be  made  good  if  it  be  commanded  by  him.  And 
herein  Petrus  AUiacus  and  Andreas  de  Novo  Castro, 
with  others,  quickly  followed  him." 

"  Now  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  consequences 
of  this  opinion  are  such  as  these,  that  to  love  God  is  by 
nature  an  indifferent  thing,  and  is  morally  good  only  be- 
cause it  is  enjoined  by  his  command :  That  holiness  is 
not  a  conformity  with  the  divine  nature  and  attributes  : 
That  God  hath  no  natural  inclination  to  the  good  of  the 
creatures,  and  might  justly  doom  an  innocent  creature 
to  eternal  torment,  all  which  propositions,  with  others  of 
the  kind,  are  word  for  word  asserted  by  some  late  au- 
thors. Though  I  think  not  fit  to  mention  the  names  of 
any  of  them  in  this  place,  excepting  only  one,  Joannes 
SydiotmSy  who,  in  a  book  published  at  Franekery  hath 
professedly  avowed  and  maintained  the  grossest  of  them. 
And  yet  neither  he  nor  the  rest  are  to  be  thought  any 
more  blameworthy  herein  than  many  others  that,  holding 
the  same  premises,  have  either  dissembled  or  disowned 
those  conclusions  which  unavoidably  follow  therefrom, 
but  rather  to  be  commended  for  their  openness,  sim- 
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plicity,  and  ingenuity  in  representing  their  opinion  na- 
ked to  the  world,  such  as  indeed  it  is,  without  any  veil 
or  mask. 

"  Wherefore,  since  there  are  so  many,  both  philoso- 
phers and  theologians,  that  seemingly  and  verbally  ac- 
knowledge such  things  as  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and 
unjust,  yet  contend,  notwithstanding,  that  these  are  not 
by  nature  but  institution,  and  that  there  is  nothing  natu- 
rally or  immutably  just  or  unjust ;  I  shall  from  hence 
fetch  the  rise  of  this  ethical  discourse  or  inquiry  con- 
cerning things  good  and  evil,  just  and.  unjust,  laudable 
and  shameful,  demonstrating,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if 
there  be  any  thing  at  all  good  or  evil,  just  or  unjust, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  something  naturally  and  im- 
mutably good  and  just.  And  from  thence  I  shall  pro- 
ceed afterwards  to  show  what  this  natural,  immutable 
and  eternal  justice  is,  with  the  branches  and  species 
of  it." 

The  foregoing  very  long  quotation,  while  it  contains 
much  valuable  information  with  respect  to  the  history  of 
moral  science,  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  the  scope  of  Cudworth's  ethical  inquiries,  and  of  tha 
prevaihng  opinions  among  philosophers  upon  this  subject, 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  For  the  details  of  his  argu- 
ment I  must  refer  to  his  work.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose  to  observe,  that  he  seems  plainly  to 
have  considered  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  as  inca- 
pable of  analysis,  that  is,  (to  use  the  language  of  more 
modem  writers)  he  considered  them  as  simple  ideas  or 
notions,  of  which  the  names  do  not  admit  of  definition. 
In  this  respect  also  his  philosophy  differs  from  that  of 
Hobbes,  who,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  ascribes 
our  moral  judgments,  not  to  an  immediate  perception  of 
the  qualities  of  actions,  but  to  a  view  of  their  tendencies j 
which  we  approve  or  disaprove,  according  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  conducive  or  not  to  our  own  interest,  or  to 
that  of  society.  Indeed,  according  to  Hobbes,  these 
two  tendencies  coincide,  or  rather  are  the  same,  for  he 
apprehended  that  all  our  zeal  for  the  public  good  origi- 
nates in  a  selfish  principle.  "  Man,"  he  said,  "  is  driven 
to  society  by  necessity,  and  whatever  promotes  its  in- 
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terest  is  judged  to  have  a  remote  tendency  to  promote 
his  own.'*  Thus  he  attempts  to  account  for  our  appro- 
bation of  virtue  by  resolving  it  into  self-love,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, to  resolve  the  notions  expressed  by  the  words 
right  and  wrong  into  other  notions  more  simple  and  gene- 
ral. This  theory  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  refute 
at  some  length,  and  I  have  only  now  to  add  to  what  was 
formerly  remarked  with  respect  to  it,  that,  if  it  were 
agreeable  to  fact,  the  words  right  and  wrong  would  be 
synonymous  with  advantageous  and  disadvantageous; 
and  to  say  that  these  actions  are  right  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  om*  own  happiness  would  he  an  identi- 
cal proposition. 

Cudworth's  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  led  him  to  con- 
sider our  perception  of  right  and  wrong  as  an  ultimate 
fact  in  our  nature.  Indeed,  to  those  whose  judg- 
ments are  not  warped  by  preconceived  theories,  no 
fact  with  respect  to  the  human  mind  can  well  appear 
more  incontestible.  We  can  define  the  words  right  and 
wrong  only  by  synonymous  words  and  phrases,  or  by 
the  properties  and  necessary  concomitants  of  what  they 
denote.  Thus,*  "  we  may  say  of  the  word  right,  that 
it  expresses  what  we  ought  to  do,  what  is  fair  and  hon- 
e$tf  what  is  approvahle,  what  every  man  professes  to  be 
the  rule  of  his  conduct ,  what  all  men  praise^  and  what  is 
in  itself  laudahlCj  though  no  man  praise  i<."  In  such 
definitions  and  explanations  it  is  evident  we  only  sub- 
stitute a  synonymous  expression  instead  of  the  word 
defined,  or  we  characterize  the  quality  which  the  word 
denotes  by  some  circumstance  connected  with  it  or  re- 
sulting from  it  as  a  consequence ;  and  therefore,  we  may, 
with  confidence,  conclude  that  the  word  in  question  ex- 
presses a  simple  idea. 

The  two  most  important  conclusions,  then,  which  result 
from  Cudworth^s  reasonings  in  opposition  to  Hobbes  are 
these :  First,  That  the  mind  is  able  to  form  antecedent- 
ly to  positive  institution  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong ; 
and,  secondly.  That  these  words  express  simple  ideas, 
or  ideas  incapable  of  analysis. 

•  Reid  on  the  Active  Powon,  p.  228. 
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From  these  conclusions  of  Cudworth  a  further  ques- 
tion naturally  arose,  how  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
were  formed,  and  to  what  principle  of  our  constitution 
they  ought  to  be  referred  ?  This  very  interesting  ques- 
tion did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Cudworth.  And, 
in  answer  to  it,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  our  notions 
of  moral  distinctions  are  formed  by  reason,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  power  which  distinguishes  truth  from 
falsehood.  And  accordingly  it  became,  for  some  time, 
the  fashionable  language  among  moralists  to  say  that 
virtue  consisted,  not  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  a  supe- 
rior, but  in  a  conduct  conformable  to  reason. 

At  the  time  when  CJudworth  wrote,  no  accurate  classi- 
fication had  been  attempted  of  the  principles  of  the 
Human  Mind.  His  account  of  the  office  of  reason,  ac- 
cordingly, in  enabling  us  to  perceive  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  passed  without  censure,  and 
was  understood  merely  to  imply,  that  there  is  an  eternal 
and  immutable  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  no 
less  than  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  and  that  both 
these  distinctions  are  perceived  by  our  rational  powers, 
or  by  those  powers  which  raise  us  above  the  brutes. 

The  publication  of  Locke's  Essay  introduced  into 
this  part  of  science  a  precision  of  expression  unknown 
before,  and  taught  philosophers  to  distinguish  a  variety 
^of  powers  which  had  formerly  been  very  generally  con- 
founded. With  these  great  merits,  however,  his  work 
has  capital  defects,  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  it  are 
these  defects  more  important  than  in  the  attempt  he  has 
made  to  deduce  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  entirely 
from  sensation  and  reflection.  To  the  former  of  these 
sources  he  refers  the  ideas  we  receive  by  our  external 
senses, — of  colors,  sounds,  hardness,  &c.  To  the  lat- 
ter, the  ideas  we  derive  from  consciousness  of  our  own 
mental  operations — of  memory,  imagination,  volition, 
pleasure,  pain,  &c.  These,  according  to  him,  are  the 
sources  of  all  our  simple  ideas ;  and  the  only  power  that 
the  mind  possesses  is  to  perform  certain  operations  of 
analysis,  combination,  comparison,  &c.  on  the  materials 
with  which  it  is  thus  supplied. 

It  was  this  system  of  Locke's  which  led  him  to  those 
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dangerous  opinions  that  were  formerly  mentioned  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  moral  distinctions,  which  he  seems 
to  have  considered  as  entirely  the  offspring  of  educa- 
tion and  fashion.  Indeed,  if  the  words  right  and  torong 
neither  express  simple  ideas,  nor  relations  discovera- 
ble by  reason,  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  avoid  adopt- 
ing this  conclusion. 

In  order  to  reconcile  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  ideas,  with  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions, 
different  theories  were  proposed  concerning  the  nature 
of  virtue.  According  to  one,*  for  example,  it  was  said 
to  consist  in  a  conduct  conformable  to  truth  ;  according 
to  another,!  in  a  conduct  conformable  to  the  fitness  of 
things.  The  great  object  of  all  these  theories  may  be 
considered  as  the  same,  to  remove  right  and  wrong  from 
the  class  of  simple  ideas,  and  to  resolve  moral  rectitude 
into  a  conformity  with  some  relation  perceived  by  rea- 
son or  by  the  understanding. 

Dr.  Hutcheson  saw  clearly  the  vanity  of  these  at- 
tempts, and  hence  he  was  led,  in  compUance  with  the 
language  of  Locke's  Philosophy,  to  refer  the  origin  of 
our  moral  ideas  to  a  particular  power  of  perception,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  moral  sense.  "  All  the 
ideas,"  says  he,  "  or  the  materials  of  our  reasoning  or 
judging,  are  received  by  some  immediate  powers  of  per- 
ception, internal  or  external,  which  we  may  call  senses. 
Reasoning  or  intellect  seems  to  raise  no  new  species  of 
ideas,  but  to  discover  or  discern  the  relations  of  those 
received." 

According  to  this  system,  as  it  has  been  commonly 
explained,  our  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  are  im- 
pressions which  our  minds  are  made  to  receive  from 
particular  actions,  similar  to  the  relishes  and  aversions 
^ven  us  for  particular  objects  of  the  external  and  inter- 
nal senses. 

That  this  was  Dr.  Hutcheson's  own  idea  appears  from 
the  following  passage,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  obviate 
some  dangerous  notions  which  were  supposed  to  follow 
from  this  doctrine.     ^^  Let  none  imagine  that  calling  the 

•  Mr.  WoIlMton.  t  ^-  Clarke. 
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ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  perceptions  of  sense,  upon  ap- 
prehending the  actions  and  affections  of  another,  does 
diminish  their  reality  more  than  the  like  assertions  con- 
cerning all  pleasure  and  pain,  happiness  or  misery.  Our 
reason  often  corrects  the  report  of  our  senses  about  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  external  action,  and  corrects 
rash  conclusions  about  the  affections  of  the  agent.  But 
whether  our  moral  sense  be  subject  to  such  a  disorder  as 
to  have  different  perceptions,  from  the  same  apprehend- 
ed affections  in  an  agent,  at  different  times,  as  the  eye 
may  have  of  the  colors  of  an  unaltered  object,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine;  perhaps  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any 
instance  of  such  a  change.  What  reason  could  correct 
if  it  fell  into  such  a  disorder,  I  know  not,  except  sug- 
gesting to  its  remembrance  its  former  approbations,  and 
representing  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  But  this 
does  not  prove  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  to  be  previous 
to  a  sense,  more  than  a  like  correction  of  the  ideas  of 
color  in  a  person  under  the  jaundice  proves  that  colors 
are  perceived  by  reason  previously  to  sense." 

Mr.  Hume,  whose  philosophy  coincides  in  this  respect 
with  Dr.  Hutcheson^s,  has  expressed  himself  on  this 
subject  still  more  explicitly.  "  As  virtue  is  an  end,  and 
is  desirable  on  its  own  account,  without  fee  or  reward, 
merely  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  which  it  conveys, 
it  is  requisite  that  there  should  be  some  sentiment  which 
it  touches,  some  internal  taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever 
you  please  to  call  it,  which  distinguishes  moral  good 
and  evil,  and  which  embraces  the  one  and  rejects  the 
other." 

<<  Thus  the  distinct  boundaries  and  offices  of  reason 
and  of  taste  are  easily  ascertained.  The  former  con- 
veys the  knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  the  latter 
gives  the  sent'unent  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and 
virtue.  The  one  discovers  objects  as  they  really  stand 
in  nature,  without  addition  or  diminution ;  the  other  has 
a  productive  faculty,  and  gilding  or  staining  all  natural 
objects  with  the  colors  borrowed  from  internal  sentiment, 
raises,  in  a  manner,  a  new  creation.  Reason,  being 
cool  and  disengaged,  is  no  motive  to  action,  and  directs 
only  the  impulse  received  from  appetite  or  inclination. 
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by  showing  us  the  means  of  attaining  happiness  or  avoid- 
ing misery.  Taste,  as  it  gives  pleasure  or  pain,  and 
thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  misery,  becomes  a  mo- 
tive to  action,  and  is  the  first  spring  or  impulse  to  desire 
and  volition.  From  circumstances  and  relations,  known 
or  supposed,  the  former  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  the 
concealed  and  unknown.  After  all  circumstances  and 
relations  are  laid  before  us,  the  latter  makes  us  feel  from 
the  whole  a  new  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation. 
The  standard  of  the  one,  being  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible,  even  by  the  will  df 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  standard  of  the  other,  arising 
from  the  internal  frame  and  constitution  of  animals,  is 
ultimately  derived  from  that  supreme  will  which  bestow- 
ed on  each  being  its  pecuUar  nature,  and  arranged  the 
several  classes  and  orders  of  existence.** 

In  the  passage  now  quoted  from  Mr.  Hume,  a  slight 
hint  is  given  of  his  scepticism  with  respect  to  the  immu- 
tabihty  of  moral  distinctions ;  but,  in  some  other  parts 
of  his  writings,  he  has  openly  and  avowedly  expressed 
his  opinions  upon  this  important  question.  The  words 
rigM  and  wrong  (according  to  him)  signify  nothing  in 
the  objects  themselves  to  which  they  are  applied,  any 
more  than  the  words  sweet  and  bitter j  pleasant  and  pain- 
July  but  only  certam  effects  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 
As  it  is  improper,  therefore,  (according  to  the  doctrines 
of  some  modern  philosophers)  to  say  of  an  object  of 
taste  that  it  is  sweet,  or  of  heat  that  it  is  in  the  fire,  so 
it  is  equsdly  improper  to  say  of  actions  that  they  are 
right  or  wrong.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  morality  as  a 
thing  independent  and  unchangeable,  inasmuch  as  it  aris- 
es from  an  arbitrary  relation  between  our  constitution 
and  particular  objects.  The  distinction  of  moral  good 
and  evil  is  founded  on  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  results 
from  the  view  of  any  sentiment  or  character ;  and,  as 
that  pleasure  or  pain  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  person 
who  feels  it,  it  follows  that  there  is  just  so  much  vice  or 
virtue  in  any  character  as  every  one  places  in  it ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  in  this  particular  we  can  ever  be 
mistaken.* 

*  **  Weie  I  not  afraid  of  appearing  too  philosophical,  I  ahould  remind  my  reader  of 
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Before  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  these  con- 
clusions, it  may  be  worth  while-  to  remark,  that  they  have 
not  even  the  merit  of  originahty ;  for  we  find  from  the 
Theaetetus  of  Plato,  as  well  as  from  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  that  the  same  scepticism  prevailed  among  the 
Grecian  sophists,  and  was  supported  by  nearly  the  same 
arguments.  Protagoras  and  his  followers  extended  it 
to  all  truth,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  and  maintained 
that  every  thing  was  relative  to  perception.  The  follow- 
ing maxims  in  particular  have  a  wonderful  coincidence 
with  Hume's  Philosophy.  "  Nothing  is  true  or  false  any 
more  than  sweet  or  sour  in  itself ^  but  relatively  to  the 
perceiving  mind." — "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
and  every  thing  is  that  and  no  other  which  to  every  one 
it  seems  to  be,  so  that  there  can  be  nothing  true,  nothing 
existent  distinct  from  the  mind's  own  perceptions." 
This  last  indeed  is  mentioned  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Protagoras's  system.  Ildvxay  ;fpiy^Tciv  (dxgov 
avOfG^Ttov.  Mhgov  ixaaxov  rfiiav  $ivai  tmrie  wz(av  xat 
fiTf  *  td  fpaivofuva  ixdartp,  zavxa  xal  etvau* 

With  respect  to  this  sceptical  philosophy  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  writings  of  Hume,  it  appears  evidently, 
from  what  has  been  already  said,  to  be  founded  entire- 
ly on  the  supposition,  that  our  perception  of  the  moral 
qualities  of  actions  has  some  analogy  to  our  perception 
of  the  sensible  qualities  of  matter ;  and  therefore  it  be- 
comes a  very  interesting  inquiry  for  us  to  examine  how 
far  this  supposition  is  agreeable  to  fact.  Indeed  this  is 
the  most  important  question  that  can  be  stated  with  re- 
spect to  the  theory  of  morals  ;  and  yet  I  confess  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  involved 
arises  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  use  of  indefinite 
and  ambiguous  terms. 

That  moral  distinctions  are  perceived  by  a  sense  is 
implied  in  the  definition  of  a  sense  already  quoted  from 
Dr.  Hutcheson.  "  All  the  ideas,  or  the  materials  of  our 
reasoning  cr  judging,  are  received  by  some  immediate 

that  famoiifl  doctrine,  supposed  to  be  folly  proved  in  modem  times,  that  tastes  and 
colors,  and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  lie  not  in  the  bodies,  but  merely  in  the  senses. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  beauty  and  deformity,  viriue  and  vice" — Hum^$  Bisagi 
and  TreaUMei  on  Sacral  SubjeeU,  Edit  of  1784»  VoL  I.  Note  F.  p.  044< 
•Plato.  Thest. 
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powers  of  perception,  internal  or  external,  which  we 
may  call  senses.     Reasoning  or  intellect  seems  to  raise 
no  new  species  of  ideas,  but  to  discover  or  discern  the 
relations  of  those  received."  *     If  this  definition  be  ad- 
mitted, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  origin  of  our 
moral  ideas  must  be  referred  to  a  sense  ;  at  least  there 
can  be  no  doubt  upon  this  point  among  those  who  hold, 
with  Cudworth  and  with  Price,  that  the  words  right  and 
wrong  express  simple  ideas.     The  latter  of  these   au- 
thors, a  most  zealous  opposer  of  a  moral  sense,  (and 
although  one  of  the  driest  and  least  engaging  of  our 
English  moralists,  yet  certainly  one  of  the  most  sound 
and  judicious)  grants  that  the  words  right  and  torong  are 
incapable  of  a  definition,  and  considers  a  want  of  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance  as  a  principal  source  of  the 
errors  which  have  misled  philosophers  in  treating  of  this 
part  of  moral  science.    "  'T  is  a  very  necessary  previous 
observation,"  says  he,  "  that  right  and  wrong  denote  sim- 
ple ideas,  and  are  therefore  to  be  ascribed  to  some  immedi- 
ate power  of  perception  in  the  human  mind.    He  that 
doubts  needs  only  try  to  enumerate  the  simple  ideas 
they  signify,  or  to  give  definitions  of  them  when  appli- 
ed,  (suppose  to  beneficence  or  cruelty)    which   shall 
amount  to  more  than  synonymous  expressions.     From 
not  attending  to  this,  from  giving  definitions  of  these 
ideas,  and  attempting  to  derive  them  from  deduction  or 
reasoning,  has  proceeded  most  of  that  confusion  in  which 
the  question  concerning  the  foundation  of  morals  has 
been  involved.     There  are,  undoubtedly,  some  actions 
that  are  ultimately  approved,  and  for  justifying  which  no 
reason  can  be  assigned,  as  there  are  some  ends  which 
are  ultimately  desired,  and  for  choosing  which  no  reason 
can  be  given.    Were  not  this  true,  there  would  be  an 
infinite  series  or  progression  of  reasons  and  ends  sub- 
ordinate to  one  another.     There  would  be  nothing  at 
which  to  stop,  and  therefore  nothing  that  could  at  all  be 
approved  or  desired."  f 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  passage  that  Dr.  Price, 
as  well  as  Dr.  Hutcheson,  ascribes  our  ideas  of  moral 

*  niustnitioDs  upon  the  Moral  Sense,  Section  1. 
t  Piice*8  Review,  &c.  Section  3. 
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distinctions  to  an  immediate  power  of  perception  in  the 
mind,  and  therefore  the  difference  between  them  turns 
entirely  on  the  propriety  of  the  definition  of  a  sense  which 
Dr.  Hutcheson  has  given. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  in  justification  of  Dr. 
Hutcheson,  that  the  sceptical  consequences  deduced 
from  his  supposition  of  a  moral  sense  do  not  necessarily 
result  from  it  Unfortunately,  most  of  his  illustrations 
were  taken  from  the  secondary  quahties  of  matter,  which, 
^ince  the  time  of  Descartes,  philosophers  have  been  in 
general  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  mind,  and  not  to  the 
external  object  But  if  we  suppose  our  perception  of 
right  and  wrong  to  be  analogous  to  the  perception  of 
extension  and  figure  and  other  primary  qualities,  there- 
aUty  and  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  seem  to  be 
placed  on  a  foundation  sufficiendy  satisfactory  to  a  can- 
did inquirer.  That  our  notions  of  primary  qualities  are 
necessarily  accompanied  with  a  conviction  of  their  sep- 
arate and  independent  existence  was  formeriy  shown ; 
and,  therefore,  to  compare  our  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  to  our  perception  of  extension  and  of  figure,  al- 
though it  may  not  perhaps  be  very  accurate  or  philosophi- 
cal, does  not  imply  any  scepticism  with  respect  to  the 
immutability  of  moral  distinctions ;  at  least  does  not  jus- 
tify those  sceptical  inferences  which  Mr.  Hume  has  en* 
deavoured  to  deduce  from  Dr.  Hutcheson's  language. 

The  definition,  however,  of  a  sense,  which  Dr.  Hutch- 
eson has  given,  is  by  far  too  general,  and  was  plainly 
suggested  to  him  by  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  ideas.  The  words  cause  and  effect^  durationj  num^ 
ber^  eqaalityj  identity^  and  many  others,  express  simple 
ideas  as  well  as  the  words  right  and  torong  ;  and  yet  it 
would  surely  be  absurd  to  ascribe  each  of  them  to  a  par- 
ticular power  of  perception.  Notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  the  expression  mxyral  sense  has  now  the 
sanction  of  use,  and  as,  when  properly  explained,  it  can- 
not lead  to  any  bad  consequences,  it  my  be  still  retained 
without  inconvenience  in  ethical  disquisitions.  It  has 
been  much  in  fashion  among  moralists  since  the  time  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  nor  was  it  an  innovation 
introduced  by  them ;  for  the  ancients  often  speak  of  a 
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seMUs  recti  et  honesH  ;  and,  in  our  own  language,  a  sense 
of  duty  is  a  phrase  not  only  employed  by  philosophers, 
but  habitually  used  in  common  discourse. 

To  what  part  of  our  constitution  then  shall  we  as- 
cribe the  origin  of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Dr. 
Price  (returning  to  the  antiquated  phraseology  of  Cud- 
worth)  says  to  the  understandingj  and  endeavours  to 
show,  in  opposition  to  Locke  and  his  followers,  that 
"  the  power  which  understands,  or  the  faculty  that  dis- 
cerns truth  is  itself  a  source  of  new  ideas.'* 

This  controversy  turns  solely  on  the  meaning  of  words. 
The  origin  of  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  is  manifestly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  other  simple  ideas  already 
mentioned ;  and,  whether  it  be  referred  to  the  under- 
standing or  not,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  mere  arrange- 
ment, provided  it  be  granted  that  the  words  right  and 
wreng  express  qualities  of  actions,  and  not  merely  a 
power  of  exciting  certain  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
emotions  in  our  minds. 

It  may  perhaps  obviate  some  objections  against  the 
language  of  Cud  worth  and  Price  to  remark,  that  the 
word  reason  is  used  in  senses  which  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent :  sometimes  to  express  the  whole  of  those  pow- 
ers which  elevate  man  above  the  brutes,  and  constitute 
his  rational  nature, — more  especially,  perhaps,  his  in- 
tellectual powers  ;  sometimes  to  express  the  power  of 
deduction  or  argumentation.  The  former  is  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  used  in  common  discourse ;  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  it  seems  to  be  employed  by  those 
writers  who  refer  to  it  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas. 
Their  antagonists,  on  the  other  hand,  understand  in  gen- 
eral, by  reason,  the  power  of  deduction  or  argumenta- 
tion ;  an  use  of  the  word  which  is  not  unnatural,  from 
the  similarity  between  the  words  reason  and  reasonings 
but  which  is  not  agreeable  to  its  ordinary  meaning. 
"No  hypothesis,'*  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "hitherto  invent- 
ed hath  shown  that,  by  means  of  the  discursive  faculty, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  mental  power,  we  could 
ever  obtain  a  notion  either  of  the  beautiful  or  the  good."  * 

*  FbilOflopby  of  Rhetoric,  Vol.  I.  p.  204. 
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The  remark  is  utidoubtedly  true ;  and  it  may  be  applied 
to  all  those  systems  which  ascribe  to  reason  the  origin 
of  our  moral  ideas,  if  the  expressions  reason  and  discur- 
sive faculty  be  used  as  synonymous.  But  if  the  word 
reason  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  mere- 
ly our  rational  and  intellectual  nature,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  impropriety  in  ascribing  to  it  the  origin 
of  those  simple  notions  which  are  not  excited  in  the 
mind  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  senses,  but 
which  arise  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers  upon  their  various  objects. 

A  variety  of  intuitive  judgments  might  be  mentioned 
involving  simple  ideas,  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  to 
any  origin  but  to  the  power  which  enables  us  to  form 
these  judgments.  Thus  it  is  surely  an  intuitive  truth, 
that  the  sensations  of  which  I  am  conscious,  and  all 
those  I  remember,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  being, 
which  I  call  myself.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment  in- 
volving the  simple  idea  of  identity.  In  like  manner,  the 
changes  which  I  perceive  in  the  universe  impress  me 
with  a  conviction  that  some  cause  must  have  operated 
to  produce  them.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment  involv- 
ing the  simple  idea  of  causation.  When  we  consider 
the  adjacent  angles  made  by  a  straight  line  standing  up- 
on another,  and  perceive  that  their  sum  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  the  judgment  we  form  involves  the  simple 
idea  of  equality.  To  say,  therefore,  that  reason,  or  the 
understanding,  is  a  source  of  new  ideas,  is  not  so  ex- 
ceptionable a  mode  of  speaking  as  has  sometimes 
been  supposed.  According  to  Locke,  sense  furnishes 
our  ideas,  and  reason  perceives  their  agreements  or 
disagreements ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  these  agree- 
ments or  disagreements  are  in  many  instances  simple 
ideas,  of  which  no  analysis  can  be  given,  and  of  which 
the  origin  must  therefore  be  referred  to  reason,  according 
to  Locke's  own  doctrine. 

In  speaking  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  moral  sense^  I  for- 
merly  observed  that  the  expression  was  sanctioned  by 
the  example  of  the  ancients.  The  same  authority  may 
be  appealed  to  in  Justification  of  the  language  used 
by  Uudworth  and  Price,  whose  ideas  on  the  subject 
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seem  indeed  to  be  still  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  The  to  ri^afiovixw,  for  example, 
so  much  insisted  on  by  Plato  and  others,  was  plainly 
considered  by  them  as  the  faculty  of  reason ;  to  qt^au 
S$<moTixdy^  xovretni  to  Xoyiaxixov^  says  Alcinous  de  Doc- 
trinSl  Platonis.*  In  Plato's  Theaetetus,  too,  Socrates 
observes,  "  that  it  cannot  be  any  of  the  powers  of  sense 
that  compares  the  perceptions  of  all  the  senses,  and 
apprehends  the  general  affections  of  things,  and  partic- 
ularly identity,  number^  similitude,  dissimilitude,  equality^ 
ifiequalityy  to  which  he  adds  xalov  xal  aiaxgov  ;  assert* 
ing  that  tnis  power  is  reason,  or  the  soul  acting  by  itself 
separately  from  matter,  and  independently  of  any  corpo- 
real impressions  and  passions ;  and  that,  consequently, 
in  opposition  to  Protagoras,  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  sense,  but  in  this  superior  part  of  the  souL 
Moi  doxst — ov8*  dvai  toiovxov  oviiv  rovxois  ogyavav 
Stiov, — oAA*  a^T3^  8i  aviifs  ^  y^vzV  "^^  ^oivd  (loi  tpaivsrac 
nsgl  Ttdvxav  iTttaxonttv. — "Ofias  8i  roaovtSv  ys  ngoSeStf- 
xafisp  Stns  (Atj  trfxstv  avrTJv  (inunrffiriv)  iv  atad^aei  to 
nctgdTtav,  dXk*  iv  ixsiva  t£  ovSfjLari^  o^xi  n6x  S^^i  ^  y^XV^ 
8xav  avxri  xaO^  avxifv  ngayfAaxevtjxai  nsgl  xd  ovxa.  It 
seems  to  me,  that,  for  the  perception  of  these  things,  a 
different  organ  or  faculty  is  not  appointed,t  but  that  the 
soul  itself,  and  in  virtue  of  its  own  power,  observes  these 
general  affections  of  all  things.  So  far  we  have  ad- 
vanced as  to  find  that  knowledge  is  by  no  means  to  be 
sought  in  sense,  but  in  the  power  of  the  soul  which  it 
employs,  when  within  itself  it  contemplates  and  searches 
out  truth."  I 

The  opinion  we  form,  however,  on  this  point,  is  of  lit- 
tle moment,  provided  it  be  granted  that  the  words  right 
and  wrong  express  qualities  of  actions.  When  I  say  of 
an  act  of  justice  that  it  is  right,  do  I  mean  merely  that 
the  act  excites  pleasure  in  my  mind,  as  a  particular 
color  pleases  my  eye,  in  consequence  of  a  relation  which 

*  Chtp.  zxTiii. 

t  Plato  cooM  not  ht¥e  exprested  himself  with  greater  piedsien  had  he  been  «rga- 
ing  aninst  HutcbeMo's  doctrine  of  a  Moral  Sense. 

1  See  upon  this  aubjeet  Cudworth's  ImmuUble  Morality,  p.  100,  et  $§q,^  and 
Piiee's  Review  of  the  principal  Questions  and  Dlfficnlties  in  Morals,  p.  60,  M  Edit. 
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it  bears  to  my  organ?  or  do  I  mean  to  assert  a  truth 
which  is  as  independent  of  my  constitution  as  the  equal- 
ity of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles? 
Scepticism  may  be  indulged  in  both  cases,  about  math- 
ematical and  about  moral  truth,  but  in  neither  case 
does  it  admit  of  a  refutation  by  argument 

For  my  own  part  I  can  as  easily  conceive  a  rational 
being  so  formed  as  to  believe  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle to  be  equal  to  one  right  angle,  as  to  believe  that 
if  he  had  it  in  his  power  it  would  be  right  to  sacrifice 
the  happiness  of  other  men  to  the  gratification  of  his 
own  animal  appetites,  or  that  there  would  be*  no  injus- 
tice in  depriving  an  industrious  old  man  of  the  fruits  of 
his  own  laborious  acquisitions.  The  exercise  of  our 
reason  in  the  two  cases  is  very  different ;  but  in  both 
cases  we  have  a  perception  of  truthy  and  are  impressed 
with  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  truth  is  inunutable 
and  independent  of  the  will  of  any  being  whatever. 

In  the  passage  which  was  formerly  quoted  from  Dr. 
Cudworth  mention  is  made  of  various  authors,  particu- 
larly among  the  theologians  of  the  scholastic  ages,  who 
were  led  to  call  in  question  the  immutability  of  moral 
distinctions  by  the  pious  design  of  magnifying  the  per- 
fections of  the  Deity.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  these 
notions  are  not  as  yet  completely  exploded ;  and  that, 
in  our  own  age,  they  have  misled  the  speculations  of 
some  writers  of  considerable  genius,  particularly  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Soame  Jenyns,  and  Dr.  Paley.  Such  authors 
certainly  do  not  recollect,  that  what  they  add  to  the 
divine  power  and  majesty  they  take  away  from  his  moral 
attributes;  for,  if  moral  distmctions  be  not  immutable 
and  eternal,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  goodness  or  of 
the  justice  of  God.  "  Whoever  thinks,'^  says  Shaftes- 
bury, "  that  there  is  a  God,  and  pretends  formally  to 
believe  that  he  is  just  and  goody  must  suppose  that  there 
is  independently  such  a  thing  as  justice  and  injustice^ 
truth  BXid  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  according  to  which 
eternal  and  immutable  standards  he  pronounces  that 
Crod  is  just,  righteous,  and  true.  If  the  mere  will,  de- 
cree, or  law  of  God,  be  said  absolutely  to  constitute 
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right  and  wrongs  then  are  these  latter  words  of  no  signi^^ 
fication  at  all."  * 

In  justice,  indeed,  to  one  of  the  writers  above  men- 
tioned {Dr.  Foley)  it  is  proper  for  me  to  observe,  that 
the  objection  just  now  stated  has  not  escaped  his  atten* 
tion,  and  that  he  has  even  attempted  an  answer  to  it ; 
but  it  is  an  answer  in  which  he  ^admits  the  justness  of 
the  inference  which  we  have  drawn  from  his  premises : 
or,  in  other  words,  in  which  he  admits,  that,  to  speak  of 
the  moral  attributes  of  God,  or  to  say  that  he  is  just^ 
righteousy  and  tnUj  is  to  employ  words  which  are  alto- 
gether nugatory  and  unmeaning.  That  I  may  not  be 
accused  of  misinterpreting  the  doctrine  of  this  in^nioud 
writer,  who  on  many  accounts  deserves  the  popularity 
he  enjoys,  I  shall  quote  his  own  statement  of  his  opin* 
ion  on  this  subject.  "  Since  moral  obligation  depends^ 
as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  will  of  God,  rightj  which  is 
correlative  to  it,  must  depend  upon  the  same.  Right 
therefore  signifies  consistency  with  the  wiU  of  GodJ^ 

^  But  if  the  Divine  will  determine  the  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong,  what  else  is  it  but  an  identical  propo^ 
sition  to  say  of  God  that  he  acts  right  1  or  how  is  it 
possible  even  to  conceive  that  he  should  act  wrong  1 
Yet  these  assertions  are  intelligible  and  significant  The 
case  is  this,  by  virtue  of  the  two  principles,  that  God 
wills  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  that  the  will  of 
God  is  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong,  we  arrive  at 
certain  conclusions,  which  conclusions  become  rules ; 
and  we  soon  learn  to  pronounce  actions  right  and 
wrong,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  our 
rules,  without  looking  further ;  and  when  the  habit  is 
once  established  of  stopping  at  the  rules,  we  can  go 
back  and  compare  with  these  rules  even  the  Divine  con- 
duct itself,  and  yet  it  may  be  true  (only  not  observed 
by  us  at  the  time)  that  the  rules  themselves  are  de- 
duced from  the  Divine  will." 

To  this  very  extraordinary  passage  (some  parts  of 
which  I  confess  I  do  not  completely  comprehend,  but 
which  plainly  gives  up  the  moral  attributes  of  God  as  a 

*  Inquiiy  conceniiiig  Virtue,  Part  iii.  Sect.  2. 
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form  of  words  that  conveys  no  meaning)  I  have  no  par* 
ticular  answer  to  offer.  That  it  was  written  with  the 
purest  intentions,  and  from  the  complete  conviction  of 
the  author's  own  mind,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  from  the 
general  scope  of  his  book,  as  well  as  from  the  strong 
testimony  of  the  first  names  in  England  in  favor  of  the 
worth  of  the  writer ;  but  it  leads  to  consequences  of  the 
most  alarming  nature,  coinciding  in  every  material  re- 
spect with  the  systems  of  those  scholastic  theologians 
whom  Dr.  Cudworth  classes  with  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophers of  old,  and  whose  errors  that  great  and  excel- 
lent writer  has  refuted  with  so  splendid  a  display  of 
learning,  and  such  irresistible  force  of  argument* 

May  I  be  permitted  to  add  to  these  strictures  that  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  the  following  words  of  Scripture  in 
any  other  sense  than  by  applying  them  to  such  doctrines 
concerning  the  factitious  origin  of  moral  distinctions  as 
have  been  now  under  our  review  1 

*^  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good  and  good  evil ; 
that  put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness ;  that 
put  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter."  f 


SECTION  n. 

fHfb9  9gnetiAeud  dt«i(ree«Me  Emotfoiw  wMnf  fraoi  te  Fttceptioii  of  wlMt  if 
Right  and  Wiong  ia  Conduct. 

It  is  impossible  to  behold  a  good  action  without  being 
conscious  of  a  benevolent  affection,  either  of  love  or  of 
respect,  towards  the  agent ;  and  consequently,  as  all 
our  benevolent  affections  include  an  agreeable  feeling, 
every  good  action  must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 

*  When  Dr.  Paley  first  appeared  as  an  author,  his  reading  on  ethical  suhjecls 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  extremely  limited,  and  to  have  extended  little  furdier 
than  to  the  works  of  that  ingenious  and  well  meanii^  but  fimdful  and  superficial 
writer,  Abraham  Tucker,*  author  of  The  lit^ht  ofJVbture  Pur8wd.-^{See  Dr.  Pa» 
ley*s  Pre&oe.)  The  political  part  of  Pdey's  book,  although  by  no  means  miezcep* 
tionable,  displays  talents  so  fcr  superior  to  the  moral,  that  one  would  scarcely  sup- 
pose them  to  have  proceeded  from  tiie  same  pen.  To  his  work  on  Natural  Jteligion 
I  aiA  happy  to  be  aUe  to  give  uDouailfied  pnise. 

t  Isaiah,  Ch.  v.  V.  28. 
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spectator.  Besides  this,  other  agreeable  feelings,  of 
order,  of  utility,  of  peace  of  mind,  &c«  come,  in  procesn 
of  time,  to  be  associated  wlUi  the  general  idea  of  vir^ 
tuous  conduct. 

Those  qualities  in  good  actions  which  exdte  agrees 
able  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  form  what 
some  moralists  have  called  the  beauty  of  Virtue. 

All  this  may  be  applied,  mutatis  muttmdigf  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  Deformity  of  Vice. 

This  view  of  the  moral  faculty,  which  r^resents  it 
as  a  species  of  taste,  by  which  we  are  determined  to  the 
love  of  moral  excellence,  occurs  very  frequently  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients.  But  I  shall  confine  myself  Ht 
present  to  one  short  quotation  from  Cicero.  "  Nee  Tero 
ilia  parva  vis  naturae  est  rationisque,  qu6d  unum  hoc 
animal  sentit  quid  sit  ordo ;  quid  sit,  quod  deeeat ;  in 
facds  dictisque  qui  modus.  Itaque  eorum  ipsorum,  qua 
adspectu  senttuntuTy  nullum  aliud  animal  pulchritudinem^ 
yenustatem,convenientiam  partium  sentit;  quam skniiitUf* 
dmem  natura  roHoque  ab  ocuUs  ad  atdmum  transferenn 
mutto  etiam  magis  ptUchritudinemj  coMtanHam^  ordinem 
m  consiliis  factisque  conservandum  putat ;  cavetquei  nd 
quid  indecorS,  effbeminat^ye  faciat ;  tum  in  omnU)us  et 
opinionibus  et  factis,  ne  quid  libidinos^  aut  faciat  aut 
cogitet :  quibus  ex  rebus  conflatur  et  efficitur  id,  quod 
qusrimus,  lumesium  ;  quod,  etiam  si  nobilitatum  non  sit^ 
tamen  honestum  sit ;  quodque  ver^  dicimus,  etiam  si  k 
nullo  laudetur,  natur&  esse  laudabile.  Formam  quidem 
ipsam,  Marce  Fili,  et  tamquam  faciem  honesti  vides; 
quae  si  oculis  cemeretur,  mirabiles  amores  (ut  ait  Plato) 
excitaret  sapientiae/'  * 

The  same  moralists  who  have  applied  to  virtue  and 
to  vice  the  epithets  I  have  now  been  endeavouring  to 
define  have  remarked,  that,  as  in  natural  objects,  so 
also  in  the  conduct  and  characters  of  mankind,  there 
are  two  different  species  of  beauty ; — the  one  what  is 
properly  called  beauty  in  the  more  limited  and  precise 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  the  other  what  is  properly 
called  grandeur  or  sublimity.    The  former  naturally  ex^ 

*  D«  Off.  Lib.  I  C.  4.  5. 
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cites  love  toward  the  agent,  the  latter  renders  him  an 
object  of  our  admiration.  To  the  former  class  belong 
the  qualities  of  gendeness,  candor,  condescension,  and 
humanity.  .  To  the  latter,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  inflex- 
ible justice,  self-command,  contempt  of  danger,  and  con- 
tempt of  death ;  those  qualities  which,  as  exhibited  in 
the  character  of  CatOy  formed  in  the  judgment  of  Sene- 
ca a  spectacle  which  Heaven  itself  might  behold  with 
pleasure.  "  Ecce  spectaculum  Deo  dignum,  ad  quod 
respiciat  Jupiter,  suo  open  intentus,  vir  fortis  cum  mala 
fortuna  compositus.''  Illustrations  of  this  kind  abound 
in  those  writers  who  have  adopted  Shaftesbury's  scheme 
of  morals. 

Without  deciding  at  present  on  the  propriety  of  the 
expressions  moral  beauty  and  moral  deformity^  it  is  of 
consequence  for  us  to  remark,  that  our  perception  of 
the  qualities  which  these  words  are  employed  to  denote 
is  plainly  distinguishable  from  our  perception  of  actions 
as  right  or  wrong.  The  latter  involves  a  judgment  with 
respect  to  certain  attributes  of  actions,  which  no  more 
depend  on  our  perception  than  the  primary  qualities  of 
body  depend  on  the  informations  we  receive  of  them  by 
our  external  senses,  or  than  the  distinction  between 
mathematical  truth  ^nd  falsehood  depends  on  the  con- 
clusions of  our  understanding.  The  words  bea/uty  and 
deformity^  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  a  reference 
to  the  feelings  of  the  spectator ;  to  the  delight  or  un- 
easiness which  particular  actions  produce  on  the  mind. 

Nor  are  these  perceptions  distinguishable  from  each 
other  merely  in  theory.  The  distinct  operation  of  each 
in  producing  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind  is  easily 
discernible  by  the  most  superficial  observer;  for  al- 
though they  are  always  in  some  degree  combined  to- 
gether, yet  they  are  not  always  combined  in  the  same 
relative  proportions.  There  are  some  men  who,  with 
Marcus  in  the  play,*^  at  the  bare  mention  of  successful 
iniquity,  are  "  tortured  even  to  madness ; "  while  others, 
whose  judgments  with  respect  to  morality  are  equally 
sound,  possess  that  steady  and  dispassionate  temper 

*  Addison's  Cato. 
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<^  which  looks  on  fraud,  rebellion,  guilt,  and  Gassar,  In 
the  calm  light  of  mild  philosophy."  The  rectitude, 
therefore,  of  our  moral  judgments  is  by  no  means  to  be 
estimated  by  the  liveliness  of  the  impressions  which 
good  or  bad  actions  produce  on  the  mind.  *  Indeed,  the 
same  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  former  have  in  some  respects  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  latter.  These,  like  all  other  passive  im- 
pressions, are  rendered  more  languid  by  custom;* 
whereas  constant  exercise  and  a  proper  application  of 
our  intellectual  powers  in  general  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  guard  us  against  the  various  errors  by  which 
the  power  of  moral  judgment  is  hable  to  be  perverted. 
The  liveliness  too  of  our  moral  feelings  depends  much 
on  accidental  circumstances  ;  on  constitutional  temper, 
on  education,  on  early  associations,  and,  above  all,  on 
the  culture  which  the  power  of  imagination  has  received. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  reality  and  importance 
of  this  distinction,  it  has  been  but  little  attended  to  by 
the  greater  part  of  philosophers.  The  ancients  had  it 
in  view  when  they  spoke  of  the  honestum  and  the  ptd- 
chrunty  the  to  Sixaiov^  and  the  to  xaJiov  ;  but  the  mod- 
erns seem  in  general  to  have  overlooked  it  almost 
entirely,  some  of  them  confining  their  attention  exclu- 
sively to  the  one  perception,  and  some  to  the  other. 
Clarke,  for  example,  and  his  followers,  neglecting  the 
consideration  of  our  moral  feelings,  have  treated  of  this 
part  of  our  constitution  as  if  it  consisted  wholly  of  a 
power  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong ;  and 
hence  their  works,  how  satisfactory  soever  to  the  un- 
derstanding, seldom' engage  the  imagination,  or  interest 
the  heart.  Shaftesbury,  on  the  other  hand,  and  his  nu- 
merous admirers,  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  our  per- 
ception of  moral  beauty  and  deformity,  have  been  led 
into  enthusiasm  and  declamation,  and  have  furnished  li- 
centious moralists  with  a  pretence  for  questioning  the 
immutability  of  moral  distinctions.  Even  Dr.  H^tche- 
son,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  of  his  disciples, 

*  On  further  reflection  this  proposition  seems  to  me  somewhat  doubtful.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  found  that  our  moral  impressions  form  a  singular  exception  to  this 
generallaw  of  our  Constitution. 
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has  contented  himself  with  this  partial  view  of  our  mor- 
al constitution.  He  every  where  describes  virtue  and 
vice  by  the  effects  accompanying  the  perception  of  them, 
and  makes  no  distinction  between  the  rectitude  of  an 
action  as  approved  by  our  reason  and  its  gratefulness  to 
the  taste  of  the  observer,  or  its  aptitude  to  excite  his 
moral  emotions. 

Another  erroneous  conclusion  of  a  very  dangerous 
tendency  has  been  suggested  by  the  doctrines  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  school.  Accustomed  to  define  virtue  and 
vice  by  their  agreeable  or  disagreeable  effects  on  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  his  followers  have  been  led  to 
extend  the  meaning  of  these  words  far  beyond  their 
proper  sgnification;^  and  as  virtue  forms  always  an 
agreeable  and  vice  a  disagreeable  object  of  contempla- 
tion, they  have  concluded  that  the  converse  of  the  prop- 
osition was  equally  true,  and  that  every  thing  that  was 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  in  human  character  or  con- 
duct might  be  properly  expressed  by  the  words  virtue 
and  vice.  Accordingly,  Hume,  proceeding  on  the  same 
general  principles  with  Hutcheson,  has  been  led  to 
adopt  this  very  conclusion  as  ac  fundamental  truth  in 
ethics,  and  even  to  introduce  it  into  the  definition  which 
he  gives  of  virtue^  "  virtue,"  according  to  his  theory, 
"consisting  in  the  possession  of  qualities  which  are 
useful  or  agreeable  to  ourselves  or  to  others."  *  That 
this  definition  is  erroneous,  is  sufficiently  evident ;  for 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  words  virtue  and 
vice  are  applicable  only  to  those  parts  of  our  character 
and  conduct  which  depend  on  our  own  voluntary  exer- 
tions. Sensibility,  gaiety,  liveliness,  good  humor,  natural 
affection,  are  a  source  of  pleasure  to  every  beholder, 
and  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  entitle  the  possessor 
to  the  appellation  of  amiable  ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  re- 
sult from  original  constitution,  or  from  external  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  no  control,  they  certainly  do 
not  render  him  an  object  of  moral  approbation. 

A  further  inaccuracy  in  the  philosophy  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  Hutcheson  has  arisen  from  the  same  source, 

*  Hume's  Eisayi.    London,  1784,  yo).  ii.  p.  819. 
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the  application  of  the  epithets  virtuous  and  vitiaus  to  the 
affections  of  the  miiid.  In  order  to  think  wim  precision 
on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  for  us  always  to  remem- 
.  ber  that  the  object  of  moral  approbation  is  not  affections 
but  actions.  The  efforts,  indeed,  we  make  to  cultivate 
our  amiable  affections  are  in  a  high  degree  meritorious, 
because  the  object  of  the  effort  is  tq  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  those  with  whom  we  associate,  and  because  the 
effort  depends  upon  ourselves ;  but  the  merit  in  such 
cases  does  not  consist  in  the  affection,  but  in  the  efforts 
by  which  it  has  been  cultivated. 

The  result  of  the  remarks  now  made  on  the  systems 
of  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  amounts  to  this,  that  they 
do  not  draw  the  line  sufficiently  between  constitutional 
good  qualities,  and  those  which  are  voluntary  and  mer* 
itorious.  In  common  discourse  indeed  we  frequently 
apply  the  word  virtue  to  both,  but  it  is  the  last  alone 
which  in  strict  propriety  deserves  the  name :  And  in 
our  own  case,  it  is  of  great  consequence  for  us  to  attend 
to  the  distinction.  In  the  case  of  others,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  draw  the  line,  and  as  the  tendency  of  our 
nature  is  rather  to  think  too  unfavorably  of  our  neigh- 
bours, it  may  be  the  safest  rule  to  consider  every  action 
as  meritorious  which  can  be  supposed,  by  any  reasona- 
ble or  plausible  interpretation,  to  have  probably  or  even 
possibly,  proceeded  from  a  virtuous  motive.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Man  of  Feelings  among  the  many  beautiful 
features  in  the  character  of  Harley,  has  not  failed  to 
remark  this  candid  and  amiable  disposition*  ^^  Her  be- 
nevolence," (he  is  speaking  of  his  heroine  Miss  Walton) 
"  was  unbounded.  Indeed  the  natural  tenderness  of  her 
heart  might  have  been  argued  by  the  frigidity  of  a  casuist 
as  detracting  from  her  virtue  in  this  respect,  for  her  hu- 
manity was  a  feeling  not  a  principle.  But  minds  like 
Harley's  are  not  very  apt  to  make  this  distinction,  and 
generally  give  our  virtue  credit  for  all  that  benevolence 
which  is  instinctive  in  our  nature." 

In  offering  these  criticisms  on  the  writings  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  Hutcheson,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  de- 
tract  from  their  merits.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  infi- 
nite service  they  have  rendered  to  this  branch  of  science. 
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by  rescuing  it  from  the  hands  of  monks  and  casuists, 
and  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  honors.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  both  of  them  have  painted  the  charms  of 
moral  excellence,  while  it  dehghts  the  imagination  and 
exalts  the  taste,  is  admirably  calculated  to  lay  hold  of 
the  generous  affections  of  youth,  and  to  kindle  in  their 
breasts  the  glow  of  virtue.  The  Rhapsody  of  Shaftes- 
bury in  particular,  whatever  the  blemishes  in  point  of 
taste  (and  they  are  many)  which  a  critical  reader  may 
find  in  it,  will  remain  for  ever  a  monument  to  the  pow- 
ers of  his  genius,  as  well  as  to  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  his  mind.  It  is  in  general  free  from  the  reprehensi- 
ble sentiments  which  have  given  so  much  just  offence 
in  some  of  his  earUer  publications,  and  well  merits  the 
encomium  which  Thomson  has  bestowed  on  it  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  illustrious  names  which  have  adorn- 
ed the  hterary  history  of  England. 

"  The  generous  Ashly  thine !  the  friend  of  man, 
Who  scann'd  his  nature  with  a  brother's  eye. 
His  weakness  prompt  to  shade ;  to  raise  his  aim. 
To  touch  the  finer  movements  of  the  mind, 
And  with  the  moral  beauty  charm  the  heart" 

Still,  however,  I  must  again  repeat,  that  it  is  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  practical  tendency  that  I  would  re- 
commend these  two  eminent  writers  ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  guard  ourselves  against  the  cavils  of  sceptics,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  out  for  a  more  soUd  foundation  to 
morality  than  their  philosophy  supplies. 

I  must  not  leave  this  subject  of  moral  beauty  without 
taking  some  notice  of  a  speculation  with  respect  to  it, 
which  formed  one  of  the  favorite  doctrines  of  the  So- 
cratic  school,  and  which  Shaftesbury  and  some  other 
modern  writers  have  attempted  to  revive.  In  the  ob- 
servations I  have  hitherto  made,  I  have  proceeded  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  words  beauty  and  sublimity  are 
applied  to  actions  and  characters  metaphorically,  or 
from  an  analogy  between  the  emotions  which  certain 
moral  qualities  and  certain  material  objects  produce  in  the 
mind.  This,  which  is  certainly  the  more  obvious  and  the 
more  common  doctrine,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Cicero  in  the  passage  which  I  already  quoted,  ( — "quam 
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similitudinem  natura  ratioque  ab  oculis  ad  animum  trans- 
ferens,  multo  etiam  magis  pulchritudinem,  constantiam, 
ordinem  in  consiliis  factisque  conservandum  putat") 
And  as  the  opinion  we  form  concerning  it  has  no  con- 
nexion with  any  of  the  inquiries  in  which  we  have  just 
been  engaged,  I  was  unwilling  to  distract  the  attention  by 
mentioning  any  other.     The  philosophers  now  referred 
to  have  adopted  a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to  this, 
and  have  maintained  that  the  words  beauty  and  sublimi- 
ty express,  in  their  lUerdl  signification,  the  qualities  of 
mind  ;  and  that  material  objects  affect  us  only  by  means 
of  the  moral  ideas  they  suggest.     For  my  own  part,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  any  thing  very  decided  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  but  I  must  confess  that 
my  present  views  rather  incline  to  the  last  of  these 
doctrines.    The  following  considerations,  in  particular, 
seem  to  me  to  have  great  weight. 
^  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  our  own  minds  that  we  have 
any  direct  or  immediate  knowledge  either  of  intellectu- 
al or  moral  qualities.     In*  the  case  of  other  men  we 
know  them  only  by  their  external  effects  ;  that  is,  either 
by  the  natural  signs  of  intelligence  and  sentiment  which 
we  read  in  the  countenance,  or  by  the  information  we 
derive  from  artificial  language,  or  by  the  inferences  we  . 
draw  from  their  conduct  and  behaviour.    To  all  these 
external  effects^  but  more  particularly  to  the  features  of 
the  countenance,  we  apply  the   epithet  of   beautiful. 
But  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  epithet  is  appli- 
cable to  them  ow/y,  or  at  least  chiefly^  in  so  far  as  they 
are  sigmjicant.      Into  this   question,  however,  when 
proposed  in  general  terms,  I  shall  not  enter ;  nor  shall 
I  take  upon  me  positively  to  say  that  there  is  no  beauty 
in  certain  combinations  of  complexion  and  features,  ab-' 
stracted  from  any  particular  meaning.     It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  if  it  be  granted,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
human  face  consists  chiefly  in  its  expression ;  and  about 
this  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  controversy.    The 
human  face,  therefore,  it  would    appear,  is  beautiful, 
chiefly  as  it  presents  to  our  conceptions  the  qualities  of 
mnd. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  very  nearly  to 
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the  material  universe  in  general.  The  pleasurable  emo- 
tion  it  excites  ^in  the  mind  of  the  peasant  or  mechanic 
is  extremely  trifling ;  but  to  those  whose  understand- 
ings have  received  such  a  degree  of  cultivation  as  to 
be  enabled  to  read  in  it  the  characters  of  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,  how  sublime,  how  beautiful  does  it 
appear!  Even  in  the  case  of  particular  objects  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  beauty  of  order  and  uniformity 
does  not  arise  partly  from  some  obscure  suggestion  of 
design  and  intelligence.  I  say  partly,  because,  inde- 
pendent of  any  such  considerations,  order  and  unifor- 
mity please  from  the  aids  they  afibrd  to  our  powers  of 
comprehenson  and  memory.  If  these  observations  are 
well  founded,  it  will  follow  that  it  is  mind  alone  that 
possesses  original  and  underived  beauty  ;  and  that  what 
we  call  the  beauty  of  the  material  world  is  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  reflected  from  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties ;  as  the  light  we  admire  on  the  disc  of  the  moon 
and  ^planets  is,  when  traced  to  the  original  source,  the 
light  of  the  sun.  The  exclamation,  therefore,  of  the 
poet  in  the  following  lines  would  appear,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enthusiasm  which  animates  it,  to  be  strictly  and 
philosophically  just. 

''Mind,  mind  alone,  (beax  witness  earth  and  Heaven  !) 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime.    Here  hand  in  hand 
Sit  paramount  the  Graces.    Here  enthroned, 
Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 
Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy." 

If  with  these  doctrines  of  the  Socratic  school  we 
combine  the  fine  and  philosophical  speculations  of  Mr. 
Alison  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  associationj  they 
will  be  found  to  add  greatly  to  the  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral conclusion.  Perhaps  it  may  appear  to  some  that  the 
former  speculations  are  resolvable  into  the  latter.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  the  former  relate  to  natu- 
ral signs;  the  latter  to  arbitrary  connexions  established  in 
the  mind  by  habit.  In  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  (for 
example)  who  traces  in  the  universe  the  signatures  of 
the  Divine  perfections,  the  beauties  he  contemplates 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  referred  to  association,  any 
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more  than  the  channs  of  a  beautiful  face  the  first  time 
it  is  seen.  But  in  a  mind  conversant  with  poetry,  to 
which  every  object  in  nature  recalls  a  thousand  agree- 
able images,  a  great  part  of  the  pleasing  effect  must  be 
referred  to  this  source.  Even  here,  however,  aasacia- 
Hon  operates  in  a  manner  which  illustrates  and  confirms 
the  general  theory,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  its  effect  by 
making  objects  more  significant  than  they  were  before ; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  rendering  them  the  occasions  of 
our  conceiving  intellectual  and  moral  beauties,  of  which 
they  are  not  naturally  expressive.* 

Whatever  opinion  we  adopt  on  this  speculative  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  fact,  that  good 
actions  and  virtuous  characters  form  the  most  delightful 
of  all  objects  to  the  human  mind ;  and  that  there  are 
no  charms  in  the  external  universe  so  powerful  as  those 
which  recommend  to  us  the  cultivation  of  the  qualities 
that  constitute  the  perfection  and  the  happiness  of  our  * 
nature. 

"  Is  aught  so  fair 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring. 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  morn. 
In  nature's  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship  1  as  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  ? 
The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes  1 
Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life, 
Where  peace  with  ever  blooming  olive  crowns 
The  gate ;  where  honor's  liberal  hands  effuse 
Unenvy'd  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 

Of  innocence  and  love  protect  the  scene  ? 

•        •••••• 

'*  Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense, 
And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene, 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose, 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Csesar's  fate, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  bis  arm 
Alofl  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 

*  See  the  profound  and  eloquent  reflections  with  which  BIr.  Alison  concludes  the 
fust  chapter  of  his  admirable  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  p.  62* 
el  $€q,  last  Edit 
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On  Tolly's  name,  and  shook  his  ciunson  steely 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  Hail ! 
For  lo  I  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
And  Rome  again  is  free."  * 

It  is  no  less  evident  that  these  two  kinds  of  taste^ 
(that  for  naturaly  and  that  for  moral  beauty)  if  not  ulti- 
mately resolvable  into  the  same  principles,  are  at  least 
very  nearly  allied,  or  very  closely  connected ;  insomuch 
that  every  author,  who  has  treated  professedly  of  the 
one,  has  been  insensibly  led  to  illustrate  his  subject  by 
frequent  references  to  the  other.  Hence  in  poetry  the 
natural  and  pleasing  union  of  those  pictures  which  re- 
call to  us  the  charms  of  external  nature,  and  that  mor- 
al painting  which  affects  and  delights  the  heart.  The 
intentions  of  nature,  in  thus  associating  the  ideas  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  goodj  cannot  be  mistaken.  Much  I  am 
persuaded,  might  be  done  by  a  judicious  system  of  ed- 
ucation, in  following  out  the  plan  which  nature  has  her- 
self,' in  this  instance,  so  manifestly  traced ;  as  we  find, 
indeed,  was  done  to  a  very  great  degree  in  those  an- 
cient schools,  who  considered  it  as  the  most  important 
of  all  objects  to  establish  such  an  union  between  phi- 
losophy and  the  fine  arts,  as  might  add  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  virtue  every  attraction  which  the  imagination 
could  give  her.  Some  pleasing  illustrations  of  this  idea 
occur  in  the  poetry  of  Akenside;  and  many  striking 
proofs  of  the  practicability  of  the  attempt  might  be 
drawn  from  the  examples  we  daily  see  of  the  influence 
of  association  in  concealing  the  meanness  and  deformity 
of  fashionable  vices. 

In  enforcing,  indeed,  the  precepts  of  practical  morality 
as  well  as  in  conducting  the  business  of  general  educa- 
tion, the  ancients  possessed  important  advantages  over 
us.  An  unfortunate  separation  had  not  then  taken 
place  between  the  active  and  the  speculative  profes- 
sions ;  nor  was  philosophy  understood  to  be  merely  a 
fit  subject  of  declamation  and  dispute  for  the  period  of 
academical    instruction,  which   the  experience  of  real 

*  Nobly  as  this  scene  is  painted  by  Akenside,  he  has  rather  weakened,  by  his  am- 
plifications, the  efiect  of  the  simple  narrative  of  Cicero.  "  Caesare  interiecto,  statim 
cruentum  alte  extollens  M.  Brutus  pugionem,  Ciceronem  nominatim  exdamayit,  at- 
que  ei  reeupentam  libeitatem  est  gratulatos.*'— Cfo.  Phil,  See,  12. 
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life  was  soon  to  efface  from  the  memory.  The  teach- 
ers of  moral  truth  were  men  who  had  been  themselves 
engaged  in  the  important  concerns  of  their  country,  and 
who  ennobled  their  precepts  by  the  lustre  of  their  own 
example ;  and  it  was  from  their  schools — "  warm,"  as 
the  poet  expresses  it,  ^^fram  the  schools  of  gloryy^  that 
the  youth  entered  on  the  pursuits  of  business,  or  the 
career  of  ambition.  ^^  Magnus  ex  hoc  usus,  multum 
constantiae,  plurimum  judicii  juvenibus  statim  continge-^ 
bat,  in  media  luce  studentibus  et  inter  ipsa  discrimina." 
As  for  us,  since  the  manners  of  modern  Europe  have 
rendered  such  a  plan  of  education  impossible  by  rele-f 
gating  philosophy  to  the  shade  of  monastic  retirement^ 
what  remains  but  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  monuments 
which  these  illustrious  meri  have  left  of  their  genius 
and  of  their  virtues ;  and  by  exhibiting  to  youth  the 
precepts  of  ancient  wisdom  dignified  by  the  splendor 
of  heroic  action,  to  weaken  as  far  as  may  be  those 
prevailing  and  fatal  prejudices  which  lead  the  dissipat* 
ed  and  the  thoughtless  to  apprehend,  that  in  a  consci- 
entious regard  to  moral  obligation,  there  is  any  thing 
incompatible  with  an  enlightened  understanding  or  a 
magnanimous  spirit !  It  is  fortunate  for  this  purpose  that 
the  common  system  of  education  in  this  country,  amidst 
all  its  defects,  by  inspiring  the  tender  mind  with  a  warm 
admiration  of  classical  genius,  has  a  tendency  to  asso- 
ciate in  the  imagination  the  noblest  lessons  of  public 
and  private  virtue  with  all  that  can  captivate  the  heart 
or  delight  the  fancy.  A  judicious  selection  from  the 
classics  directed  to  this  particular  object  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, and  cleared  of  all  those  erroneous  maxims  which 
originate  in  the  peculiar  manners  and  policy  of  anti- 
quity, or  in  the  superstitious  opinions  of  heathen  world, 
is  stiU  an  important  desideratum  in  our  literature. 

It  would  be  improper  to  bring  this  subject  to  a  con- 
clusion without  mentioning  the  attempt  which  Mr. 
Hume  has  made  to  show,  that  what  we  call  the  Beauty 
of  Virtue  is  the  Beauty  of  Utility.  For  a  particular  ex- 
amination and  refutation  of  this  opinion  I  shall  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

VOL.  "V.  25 
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Although,  however,  Mr.  Smith  differs  from  Mr. 
Hume  in  thinking  that  virtue  pleases  because  we  con- 
sider it  to  be  useful,  he  agrees  with  him  that  all  those 
qualities  which  we  consider  as  amiable  or  agreeable  are 
really  useful  either  to  ourselves  or  to  others.  In  this 
respect  their  conclusions  coincide  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Socratic  school,  and  afford  additional  evidence  of 
the  beneficent  solicitude  with  which  nature  allures  us 
to  the  practice  of  our  duty. 

**Doyou  imagine,'*  says  Socrates  to  Aristippus, "  that 
what  is  good  is  not  beautiful  1  Have  you  not  observed 
that  these  appearances  always  coincide  1  Virtue,  for 
instance,  in  the  same  respect  as  to  which  we  call  it 
good,  is  ever  acknowledged  to  be  beautiful  also.  In 
the  character  we  always  join  the  two  denominations 
together.*  The  beauty  of  human  bodies  corresponds, 
in  like  manner,  with  that  economy  of  parts  which  con- 
stitutes them  good ;  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life 
the  same  object  is  constantly  accounted  both  beautiful 
and  good,  inasmuch  as  it  answers  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  designed."  f 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Perception  of  Merit  and  Demerit. 

The  various  actions  performed  by  other  men  not  on- 
ly excite  in  our  minds  a  benevolent  affection  towards 
them,  or  a  disposition  to  promote  their  happiness,  but 
impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  merit  of  the  agents.  We 
perceive  them  to*  be  the  proper  objects  of  love  and 
esteem,  and  that  it  is  morally  right  that  they  should  re- 
ceive their  reward.  We  feel  ourselves  called  on  to 
make  their  worth  known  to  the  world,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure them  the  favor  and  respect  they  deserve ;  and  if 
we  allow  it  to  remain  secret  we  are  conscious  of  injus- 
tice in  suppressing  the  natural  language  of  the  heart. 

On  the  other  hand  when  we  are  witnesses  of  an  act  of 

*  Which  the  Athenians  did  hy  the  words  »mX0m4ymi§i  and  mmJUMmymiSm, 
t  Xenoph.  Memorab.  Lib.  iii.  c.  8.    (The  Translation  is  Akenside's.) 
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selfishness,  of  cruelty,  or  of  oppression,  whether  we 
ourselves  are  sufferers  or  not,  we  are  not  only  lnsph*ed 
with  aversion  and  hatred  towards  the  delinquent,  but 
find  it  difficult  to  restrain  our  indignation  from  breaJcing 
loose  against  him.  By  this  natural  impulse  of  the  mind 
a  check  is  imposed  on  the  bad  passions  of  individuals, 
and  a  provision  is  made  even  before  the  establishment 
of  positive  laws  for  the  good  order  of  society. 

In  our  own  case  how  delightful  are  our  feelings  when 
we  are  conscious  of  doing  well  ?  By  a  species  of  in- 
stinct we  know  ourselves  to  be  the  object  of  the  esteem 
and  attachment  of  our  fellow  creatiu^es,  and  we  feel, 
with  the  evidence  of  a  perception,  that  Heaven  smiles 
on  our  labors,  and  that  we  enjoy  the  approbation  and 
favor  of  the  invisible  witness  of  our  conduct  Hence  it 
is  that  we  not  only  have  a  sense  of  merity  but  an  anticipa- 
tion of  reward,  and  look  forward  to  the  future  with  in- 
creased confidence  and  hope.  Nor  is  this  confidence 
weakened,  provided  we  retain  our  integrity  unshaken  by 
the  strokes  of  adverse  fortune,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
feel  it  increase  in  proportion  to  the  efibrts  that  we  have 
occasion  to  make ;  and  even  in  the  moment  of  danger  and 
of  death  it  exhorts  us  to  persevere,  and  assures  us  that 
all  will  be  finally  well  with  us.  Hence  the  additional  he- 
roism of  the  brave  when  they  draw  the  sword  in  a  worthy 
cause.  They  feel  themselves  animated  with  tenfold 
strength,  relying  on  the  succor  of  an  invisible  arm,  and 
seeming  to  trust,  while  employed  in  promoting  the  be- 
neficent purposes  of  Providence,  ^^  that  guardian  ^gels 
combat  on  their  side."  Although,  however,  this  sense 
of  merit  which  accompanies  the  performance  of  good 
actions  convinces  the  philosopher  of  the  connexion 
which  the  Deity  has  established  between  virtue  and 
happiness,  he  does  not  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that 
on  particular  occasions  miraculous  interpositions  are  to 
be  made  in  his  favor.  That  virtue  is  the  most  direct 
road  to  happiness  he  sees  to  be  the  case  even  in  this 
world ;  but  he  knows  that  the  Deity  governs  by  general 
laws;. and  when  he  feels  himself  disappointed  in  the 
attainment  of  his  wishes,  he  acquiesces  in  his  lot,  and 
looks  forward  with  hope  to  fiiturity.    It  is  an  error  of 
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the  vulgar  to  expect  that  good  or  bad  fortune  is,  even 
in  this  fjoorldf  to  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  good 
or  bad  actions, — a  prejudice  of  which  we  may  trace  the 
influence  in  all  agp  and  nations,  but  more  particularly 
in  times  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  From  this  error 
arose  the  practices  of  judicial  combat^  and  of  trial  by  or-- 
dealj  both  of  which  formerly  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  of  which  the  latter  (as  appears  from  the 
Asiatic  Researches)  kept  its  ground  in  Hindostan  as 
late  as  1784,*  and  probably  keeps  its  ground  at  this 
day.  Absurd  as  these  ideas  are,  they  show  strongly 
how  natural  to  the  human  mind  are  the  sentiments  now 
under  consideration ;  for  this  belief  of  the  connexion 
between  virtue  and  good  fortune  has  plainly  taken  its 
rise  from  the  natural  connexion  between  the  ideas  of 
virtue  and  merits  a  connexion  which,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured, is  agreeable  to  the  general  laws  by  which  the 
universe  is  governed,  but  which  the  slightest  reflection 
may  satisfy  us  cannot  always  correspond  with  the  order 
of  events  in  such  a  world  as  we  inhabit  at  present. 

I  am  not  certain  but  we  may  trace  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  sports  of  children,  who  have  all  a  no- 
tion that  good  fortune  in  their  games  of  chance  depends 
upon  perfect/aim^«^  towards  their  adversaries,  and  that 
those  are  certain  to  lose  who  attempt  to  take  secretly 
any  undue  advantage. 

"  Pueri  ludentes,  '  Rex  eris,'  aiunt, 
*  Si  recta  facies  •"  t 

Indeed  the  moral  perceptions  (ialthough  frequently  mis 
applied  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  reason  and 
the  want  of  experience)  may  be  as  distinctly  traced  in 
the  mind  at  that  time  of  life  as  ever  afterwards,  when 

*  "  In  the  code  of  the  Gentoo  laws  mention  is  made  of  the  trial  by  ordea1»  ivhich 
WHS  one  of  the  first  laws  instituted  by  Moses  among^  the  Jews.  See  Numbers, 
chap.  V.  from  the  12th  to  the  31st  verse.)  Fire  or  water  were  usually  employed  ^ 
but  in  India  the  mode  varies,  and  is  oflen  determined  by  the  choice  of  the  parties. 
I  remember  a  letter  from  a  roan  of  rank,  who  was  accused  of  corresponding  in  tim* 
qf  war  with  the  enemy,  in  which  he  says,  *  Let  my  accuser  be  produced ;  list  me  see 
him  face  to  face ;  let  the  roost  venomous  snakes  be  put  into  a  pot ;  let  us  put  our 
hands  into  it  together ;  let  it  be  covered  for  a  certain  time ;  and  be  who  remaioeth> 
unhurt  shall  be  innocent.'  " 

*'  This  trial  is  always  accompanied  with  the  solemnities  of  a  religious  ceremony." 
-^(Crawford's  Sketehta  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  298.  Ed.  of  1790.) 

t  Herat  Epist.  Lib.  i.  £p.  1.  ].  59. 
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surely  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  are  the  result,  as 
some  authors  have  held,  of  a  conviction,  founded  on  ac- 
tual observation,  of  the  utility  of  virtue. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  again  recalling  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader  a  very  remarkable  fact  formerly 
stated,  that  our  moral  emotions  seem  to  be  stronger 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  others  than  our  own.  . 
A  man  who  can  be  guilty,  apparently  without  remorse, 
of  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  will  yet  feel  the  warmest 
indignation  against  a  similar  act  of  injustice  in  another ; 
and  the  best  of  men  know  it  to  be  in  many  cases  an 
useful  rule,  before  they  determine  on  any  particular 
conduct,  to  consider  how  they  would  judge  of  the  con- 
duct of  another  in  the  same  circumstances.  "  Do  to 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 
This  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  self-partiality  and  self- 
deceit,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  so  much  struck  with  the  dif- 
ference of  our  moral  judgments  in  our  own  case  and 
in  that  of  another,  that  he  has  concluded  conscience  to 
be  only  an  application  to  ourselves  of  those  rules  which 
we  have  collected,  from  observing  our  feelings  in  cases  in 
which  we  are  not  personally  concerned.  I  shall  after- 
wards state  some  objections  to  which  this  opinion  is 
liable. 

Were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  self-deceit,  it  could 
hardly  happen  that  a  man  should  habitually  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  moral  principles.    We  know,  however,, 
that  this  is  but  too  frequently  the  case.     The  most  per- 
fect conviction  of  the  obligation  of  virtue,  and  the  strong- 
est moral  feelings,  will  be  of  Uttle  use  in  regulating  our 
conduct,  unless  we  are  at  pains  to.  attend  constanUy  to 
the  state  of  our  own  character,  and  to  scrutinize  with 
the  most  suspicious  care  the  motives  of  our  actions. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  precept  so  much  recom- 
mended bylhe  moralists  of  all  ages, — "  Know  yourself.** 
These  observations  may  convince  us  still  more  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  with  respect 
to  sentimental  readings  and  of  its  total  insufficiency  for 
forming  a  virtuous  character  without  many  other  pre- 
cautions.*    Where  its  effects  are  corrected  by   habits 

*  Philosophy  of  Uie  Humaa  Mind,  vol.  i.  SixUi  Edit  p.  624.  et  $eq. 
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of  business,  and  every  instance  of  conduct  is  brought 
hotm  by  the  reader  to  himself,  it  may  be  a  source  of 
solid  improvement;  for  although  strong  moral  feelings 
do  by  no  means  alone  constitute  virtue,  yet  they  add  to 
the  satisfaction  we  derive,  from  the  discharge  of  our 
duty,  and  they  increase  the  interest  we  take  in  the 
prosperity  of  virtue  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

OF  MORAL  OBUOATION* 

According  to  some  systems,  moral  obligation  is  found- 
ed entirely  on  our  belief  that  virtue  is  enjomed  by  die 
command  of  God.  But  how»  it  may  be  asked,  does  this 
belief  impose  an  obligation?  Only  one  of  two  answers 
can  be  given.  Either  that  there  is  a  moral  fitness  that 
we  should  conform  our  will  to  that  of  the  Author  and 
the  Governor  of  the  universe ;  or  that  a  rational  self- 
love  should  induce  us,  from  motives  of  prudence,  to 
stady  every  means  of  rendering  ourselves  acceptable  to 
the  Almighty  Arbiter  of  happiness  and  misery.  On  the 
first  supposition  we  reason  m  a  circle.  We  resolve  our 
sense  of  moral  obligation  into  our  sense  of  religion,  and 
the  sense  of  religion  into  that  of  moral  obligation. 

The  other  system,  which  makes  virtue  a  mere  matter 
of  prudence,  although  not  so  obviously  unsatisfactory, 
leads  to  consequences  which  sufficiently  invalidate  ev<- 
ery  argument  in  its  favor.  Among  others  it  leads  us  to 
conclude,  1.  That  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state  absdves 
from  all  moral  obligation,  excepting  in  so  far  as  we  find 
virtue  to  be  conducive  to  our  present  interest :  2.  That 
a  being  independently  and  completely  happy  cannot 
have  anv  moral  perceptions  or  any  moral  attributes. 

But  further,  the  notions  of  reward  and  punishment 
presuppose  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  They  are 
sanctions  of  virtue,  or  additional  motives  to  the  practice 
of  it,  but  they  suppose  the  existence  of  some  previous 
obligation. 

In  the  last  place,  if  moral  obligation  be  constituted  by 
a  regard  to  our  situation  in  another  life,  how  shall  the 
existence  of  a  future  state  be  proved,  or  even  rendered 
probable  by  the  light  of  nature  ?  or  how  shall  we  dis* 
cover  what  conduct  is  acceptable  to  the  Deity  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  the  strongest  presumption  for  such  a  state 
is  deduced  from  our  natural  notions  of  right  and  wrong ; 
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of  merit  and  demerit ;  and  from  a  comparison  between 
these  and  the  general  course  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  absui-d,  therefore,  to  ask  why  we  are  bound  to 
practise  virtue.  The  very  notion  of  virtue  implies  the 
notion  of  obligation.  Every  being  who  is  conscious  of 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  carries  about 
with  him  a  law  which  he  is  bound  to  observe,  notwith- 
standix>g  he  may  be  in  total  ignorance  of  a  future  state. 
**  What  renders  obnoxious  to  punishment,"  as  Dr.  But- 
lei*  has  well  remarked^  "  is  not  the  foreknowledge  of  it,' 
but  merely  the  violating  a  known  obligation."  Or  (*s 
Plato  has. expressed  the  same  idea,)  to  (i^v  ogBov  vofdg 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  follows  that  the  moral 
faculty,  considered  as  an  active  power  of  the  mind,  dif- 
fers essentially  from  all  the  others  hitherto  enumerated* 
The  least  violation  of  its  authority  fills  us  with  remorse. 
On  the  contrary,,  the  greater  the  sacrifices  we  make  in 
obedience  to  its  suggestions,  the  greater  are  our  satis^ 
faction  and  triumph. 

The  supreme  authority  of  conscience,  although  beau- 
tifully described  by  many  of  the  ancient  moralists,  was 
not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  modem  writers  as  a  fun* 
damental  principle  in  the  science  of  ethics  till  the  time 
of  Dr.'  Butler.  Too  little  stress  is  laid  on  it  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury ;  and  the  omission  is  the  chief  defect  in  his 
system  of  morals.  Shaftesbury's  opinion,  however,  al^ 
though  he  does  not  state  it  explicitly  in  his  Enquiry, 
seems  to  have  been  precisely  the  same  at  bottom  with 
that  of  Butler.f 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Butler,  I  shall  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  remarking,  that  in  his  Sermons  on  Human  Na- 
ture, in  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons,  and  in  a  short  Dis- 
sertation on  Virtue  annexed  to  his  Analogy^  he  has,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  gone  further  towards  a  just  expla- 
nation of  our  moral  constitution  than  any  other  modem 
philosopher.  Without  aiming  at  the  praise  of  novelty 
or  of  refinement,  he  has  displayed  singular  penetration 

*  Minos. 

t  St€  his  Advice  to  an  Author,  Part  i.  Sect  2,  paragraph  Itt  and  2d. 
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and  sagacity  in  availing  himself  of  what  was  sound  in 
former  systems,  and  in  supplying  their  defects.  He  is 
commonly  considered  as  an  uninteresting  and  obscure 
writer :  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  never  could  perceive 
the  slightest  foundation  for  such  a  charge  ;  though  I  am 
ready  to  grant  that  he  pays  little  attention  to  the  graces 
of  composition,  and  that  the  construction  of  his  senten- 
ces is  frequently  unskilful  and  unharmonious.  As  to 
the  charge  of  obscurity,  which  he  himself  anticipat- 
ed from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  he  has  replied  to  it 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  in  the  preface  already 
referred  to.  I  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  I  would  by 
no  means  propose  these  sermons,  (which  were  origi- 
nally preached  before  the  learned  Society  of  Xincoln's 
Inn)  as  models  for  the  pulpit.  I  consider  them  merely 
in  the  light  of  philosophical  essays.  In  the  same  vol- 
ume with  them,  however,  are  to  be  found  some  practi- 
cal and  characteristical  discourses,  which  are  peculiarly 
interesting  and  impressive,  particularly  the  sermons 
on  self-deceit  and  on  the  character  of  Balaam  ;  both  of 
which  evince  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  springs 
of  human  action,  rarely  found  in  union  with  specu- 
lative and  philosophical  powers  of  so  high  an  order. 
The  chief  merit,  at  the  same  time,  of  Butler  as  an  eth- 
ical writer,  undoubtedly  lies  in  what  he  has  written  on 
the  Supreme  Authority  of  Conscience  as  the  governing 
principle  of  human  conduct, — a  doctrine  which  he  has 
placed  in  the  strongest  and  happiest  lights ;  and  which, 
before  his  time,  had  been  very  little  attended  to  by  the 
modems.  It  is  sometimes  alluded  to  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, but  so  very  slightly,  as  almost  to  justify  the  cen- 
sure which  Butler  bestows  on  this  part  of  his  writings. 

The  scope  of  Butler's  own  reasonings  may  be  easily 
conceived  from  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  he  has 
chosen  as  the  groundwork  of  his  argument :  "For  when 
the  gentiles  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law, 
are  a  law  unto  themselves.'* 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  concise  statements  of 
this  doctrine  that  I  have  met  with  is  in  a  sermon  on  the 
Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,  by  Dr.  Adams  of 

VOL.  V.  26 
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Oxford ;  the  justness  of  whose  ideas  on  this  subject 
makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  his  pupil  and  friend, 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  should  have  erred  so  very  widely 
from  the  truth.  " Right"  says  he,  " implies  duty  in  its 
idea.  To  perceive  an  action  to  be  right  is  to  see  a 
reason  for  doing  it  in  the  action  itself,  abstracted  from 
all  other  considerations  whatever ;  and  this  perception, 
this  acknowledged  rectitude  in  the  action,  ig  the  very 
essence  of  obligation,  that  which  commands  the  appro- 
bation and  choice,  and  binds  the  conscience  of  every 
rational  human  being." — "  Nothing  can  bring  us  under 
an  obligation  to  do  what  appears  to  our  moral  judgment 
wrong.  It  may  be  supposed  our  interest  to  do  this,  but 
it  cannot  be  supposed  our  duty.  For,  I  ask,  if  some 
power,  which  we  are  unable  to  resist,  should  assume 
the  command  over  us,  and  give  us  laws  which  are  un- 
righteous and  unjust,  should  we  be  under  an  obligation 
to  obey  him  1  Should  we  not  rather  be  obliged  to  shake 
off  the  yoke,  and  to  resist  such  usurpation,  if  it  were  in 
our  power  1  However,  then,  we  might  be  swayed  by 
hope  or  fear,  it  is  plain  that  we  are  under  an  obligation 
to  rightf  which  is  antecedent,  and  in  order  and  nature 
superior  to  all  other.  Power  may  compel,  interest  may 
bribe,  pleasure  may  persuade,  but  reason  only  can  oblige. 
This  is  the  onlv  authority  which  rational  beings  can  own, 
and  to  which  they  owe  obedience." 

Dr.  Clarke  has  expressed  himself  nearly  to  the  same 
purpose.  "  The  judgment  and  conscience  of  a  man's 
own  mind  concerning  the  reasonableness  and  fitness  of 
the  thing  is  the  truest  and  formallest  obligation;  for 
whoever  acts  contrary  to  this  sense  and  conscience  of 
his  own  mind  is  necessarily  self -condemned ;  and  the 
greatest  and  strongest  of  all  obligations  is  that  which  a 
man  cannot  break  tfirough  without  condemning  himself. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  men  are  conscious  of  what  is  right 
and  wrongy  so  far  they  are  under  an  obligation  to  act 
accordingly." 

I  would  not  liave  quoted  so  many  passages  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  point  which  appears  to  myself  so  very  obvious, 
if  I  had  not  been  anxious  to  counteract  the  authority  of 
some  eminent  writers  who  have  lately  espoused  a  very 
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different  system,  by  showing  how  widely  they  have  de- 
parted from  the  sound  and  philosophical  views  of  their 
predecessors.  I  confess,  too,  I  should  have  distrusted 
my  own  judgment,  if,  on  a  question  so  interesting  to  hu- 
man happiness,  and  so  open  to  examination,  I  had  been 
led,  by  any  theoretical  refinements,  to  a  conclusion 
which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  concurrent  sentiments 
of  other  impartial  inquirers.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
.that  as  this  view  of  human  nature  is  the  most  simple,  so 
it  is  the  most  ancient  which  occurs  in  the  history  of 
moral  science.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  as  appears  from  a  fragment  of  TheageSj  a  Pytha- 
gorean writer,  published  in  Gale's  OpiisculaMythvlogica.^ 
It  is  also  explained  by  Plato  in  some  of  his  Dialogues,  in 
which  he  compares  the  soul  to  a  commonwealth,  and 
reason  to  the  coimcil  of  state,  which  governs  and  directs 
the  whole. 

Cicero  has  expressed  the  same  system  very  clearly 
and  concisely.  "  Duplex  enim  est  vis  animorum  atque 
naturae.  Una  pars  in  appetitu  posita  est,  quae  hominem 
hue  etilluc  rapit,  quae  est  op/xi]  Graece ;  altera  in  ratione, 
quae  docet  et  explanat,  quid  faciendum  fugiendumve  sit. 
Ita  fit  ut  ratio  praesit,  appetitus  obtemperet."  In  the 
following  passage  this  doctrine  is  enforced  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  sublime  and  expressive. 

"Est  quidem  vera  Lex,  recta  ratio,  naturae  con- 
gruens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans,  sempiterna,  quae 
vocet  ad  officium  jubendo,  vetando  a  fraude  deterreat. 
Nee  erit  aha  Lex  Romae,  alia  Athenis,  alia,  nunc  alia 
posthac ;  sed  et  omnes  gentes,  et  omni  tempore,  una 
lex  et  sempiterna  et  immortalis  continebit ;  unusque  erit 
communis  quasi  magister  et  imperator  omnium  Deus. 
Ble  hujus  legis  inventor,  disceptator,  lator.  Cui  qui  non 
parebit,  ipse  se  fugiet,  ac  naturam  hominis  aspernabitur ; 
hoc  ipso  luet  maximas  poenas,  etiamsi  caetera  supplicia, 
quae  putantur,  effugerit."  f 

It  is  very  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Smith,  (and  I  consid- 
er the  remark  as  of  the  highest  importance)   that  "  if 

*  Opuseula  Mytholo|rica  Physica  et  £thica.    Amstel.  1688,  p.  688,  et  seq. 
t  Fragment.  Cic.  de  Repub.  Lib.  iii. 
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the  distinction  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  quotations  be- 
tween the  moral  faculty  and  our  other  active  powers  be  ac- 
knowledged) it  is  of  the  less  consequence  what  particular 
theory  we  adopt  concerning  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas:" 
And  accordingly,  though  he  resolves  moral  approbation 
ultimately  into  a  feeling  of  the  mindj  he  nevertheless 
represents  the  supremacy  of  conscience  as  a  principle 
which  is  equally  essential  to  all  the  different  systems 
that  have  been  proposed  on  the  subject.  "  Upon  what- 
ever we  suppose  our  moral  faculties  to  be  founded,"  I 
quote  his  own  words,  "  whether  upon  a  certain  modifi- 
cation of  reason,  upon  an  original  instinct  called  a  mor- 
al sense,  or  upon  some  other  principle  of  our  nature,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  given  us  for  the  direc- 
tion of  our  conduct  in  this  life.  They  carry  along  with 
them  the  most  evident  badges  of  their  authority,  which 
denote  that  they  were  set  up  within  us  to  be  the  su- 
preme arbiters  of  all  our  actions ;  to  superintend  all  our 
senses,  passions,  and  appetites ;  and  to  judge  how  far 
each  of  them  was  to  be  either  indulged  or  restrained. 
Our  moral  faculties  are  by  no  means,  as  some  have 
pretended,  upon  a  level  in  this  respect  with  the  other 
faculties  and  appetites  of  our  nature,  endowed  with  no 
more  right  to  restrain  these  last,  than  these  last  are  to 
restrain  them.  No  other  faculty  or  principle  of  action 
judges  of  any  other.  Love  does  not  judge  of  resent- 
ment, nor  resentment  of  love.  Those  two  passions 
may  be  opposite  to  one  another,  but  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  said  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  one 
another.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  those  faculties 
now  under  consideration  to  judge,  to  bestow  censure  or 
applause  upon  all  the  other  principles  of  our  nature."  * 
"  Since  these,  therefore,"  continues  Mr.  Smith,  "  were 
plainly  intended  to  be  the  governing  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  rules  which  they  prescribe  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  commands  and  laws  of  the  Deity,  pro- 
mulgated by  those  vicegerents  which  he  has  thus  set 
up  within  us.  By  acting  according  to  their  dictates  we 
may  be  said,  in  some  sense,  to  cooperate  with  the  Deity, 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Scntimeots,  Vol.  I.  p.  410,  6th  Edit 
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and  to  advance,  as  far  as  in  onr  power,  the  plan  of 
Providence.  By  acting  otherwise,  on  the  contrary,  we 
seem  to  obstruct,  in  some  measure,  the  scheme  which 
the  Author  of  Nature  has  established  for  the  happiness 
and  perfection  of  the  world,  and  to  declare  ourselves  in 
some  measure  the  enemies  of  God.  Hence  we  are 
naturally  encouraged  to  hope  for  his  extraordinary  fa- 
vor and  reward  in  the  one  case,  and  to  dread  his  ven- 
geance and  punishment  in  the  other.  ^ 

I  have  only  to  add  further  on  this  subject  at  present, 
that  the  supreme  authority  of  conscience  is  felt  and 
tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  worst  no  less  than  by  the 
best  of  men ;  for  even  they  who  have  thrown  off  all 
hypocrisy  with  the  world,  are  at  pains  to  conceal  their 
real  character  from  their  own  eyes.  No  man  ever,  in  a 
soliloquy  or  private  meditation,  avowed  to  himself  that 
he  was  a  villain ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  a  character 
as  Joseph  in  the  School  for  Scandal  (who  is  introduced 
as  reflecting  coolly  on  his  own  knavery  and  baseness, 
without  any  uneasiness  but  what  arises  from  the  dread 
of  detection)  ever  existed  in  the  world.  Such  men, 
probably,  impose  on  themselves  fully  as  much  as  they 
^o  upon  others.  Hence  the  various  artifices  of  self- 
deceit  which  Butler  has  so  well  described  in  his  dis- 
courses on  that  subject. 

"We  may  defend  villany,"  says  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
**  and  cry  up  folly  before  the  world.  But  to  appear 
fools,  madmen,  or  varlets  to  oursdveSy  arid  prove  it  to 
our  own  faces  that  we  are  really  such,  is  insupport- 
able. For  so  true  a  reverence  has  every  one  for  him- 
self when  he  comes  clearly  to  appear  before  his  close 
companion,  that  he  had  rather  profess  the  vilest  things 
of  himself  in  open  company  than  hear  his  character 
privately  from  his  own  mouth.  So  that  we  may  readily 
from  hence  conclude,  that  the  chief  interest  of  am- 
bition, avarice,  corruption,  and  every  sly  insinuating 
vice,  is  to  prevent  this  interview  and  familiarity  of  dis- 
course which  is  consequent  upon  close  retirement  and 
mward  recess."  f 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Vol.  I.  pp.  412»  413,  414, 415. 
t  Shaftesbury's  Advice  to  an  Author,  Part  i.  Sect  2. 
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Somewhat  to  the  same  purpose  it  is  remarked  by 
a  late  lively  and  ingenious,  though  eccentric  writer, 
(Soame  Jenyns)  that  ^' men's  opinions  much  oftener 
proceed  from  their  actions  than  their  actions  from  their' 
opinions.  They  act  first,  and  then  with  great  faciUty 
reconcile  their  principles  to  their  conduct ;  for  which 
reason  we  find  many  whom  no  advantage  can  induce  to 
do  any  thing  which  appears  to  them  wrong,  but  of  that 
many  very  few  who  can  ever  be  convinced  that  any 
thing  is  wrong  from  which  either  pleasure  or  profit  ac- 
crues to  themselves." 

It  i^  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  there  is 
no  merit  in  our  moral  perceptions  but  in  acting  agree- 
ably to  them.  We  commonly,  indeed,  and  justly  con- 
sider the  want  of  them  as  a  mark  of  depravity,  because 
we  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  every  man  has  re- 
ceived them  from  nature,  and  that  it  is  only  by  habits 
of  profligacy  that  they  can  be  eradicated. 

How  powerfal  their  influence  is  over  the  mind  ap- 
pears remarkably  from  the  general  taste  for  moral  nov- 
els and  for  tragedy,  and  from  the  enthusiastic  rapture 
with  which  virtuous  sentiments  from  the  stage  are  uni- 
formly received.  <<  I  am  a  man,  and  feel  an  interest  in 
all  mankind."  (Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto.)  It  is  said  by  St.  Augustine,  that  at  the  deUvery 
of  this  sentiment  the  whole  Roman  theatre  resounded 
with  applause.*  We  may  venture  to  say  that  a  similar 
sentiment,  well  pronounced  by  an  actor,  would  at  this 
day,  in  the  most  corrupted  capital  in  Europe,  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  burst  of  sympathetic  emotion. 

"  Voyez,  a  nos  spectacles, 
Quand  on  peint  quelque  trait  de  candeur,  de  bont6, 
Ou  brille  en  tout  son  jour  la  tendre  huinanite, 
Tous  les  ccBurs  sont  remplis  d'une  volupte  pure, 
*  Et  c'est  \k  qu'on  entend  le  cri  de  la  nature."  t 

^  On  such  occasions,''  as  a  late  writer  remarks, 
'^  though  we  may  think  meanly  of  the  genius  of  the 
poet,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think,  and  to  be  happy  in 

*  See  a  Note  on  (his  iine  in  Colman's  tnnalation  of  the  Self-Tormentor  of 
Terence, 
t  Le  M^cfaant,  Com^die  de  Greeset 
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thinking,  highly  of  the  people  ; — the  people  whose  opin- 
ions may  often  be  folly,  whose  conduct  may  sometimes 
be  madness,  but  whose  sentiments  are  almost  always 
honorable  and  just ; — the  people  whom  an  author  may 
delight  with  bombast,  may  amuse  with  tinsel,  may  divert 
with  indecency,  but  whom  he  canhot  mislead  in  princi- 
ple, nor  harden  into  inhumanity.  It  is  only  the  mob  in 
the  side  boxes,  who,  in  the  coldness  of  self-interest,  or 
the  languor  of  out-worn  dissipation,  can  hear  unmoved 
the  sentiments  of  compassion,  of  generosity,  or  of  vir- 
tue."* 

X  Account  of  the  German  Theatre  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq.     Tninaactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  174. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

OF  CERTAIN  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  COOPERATE   WITH    OUR   MORAL   POWERS 
IN  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  CONDUCT. 

In  order  to  secure  still  more  completely  the  good 
order  of  society,  and  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  vir- 
tuous habits,  nature  has  superadded  to  our  moral  con- 
stitution a  variety  of  auxiliary  principles,  which  some- 
times give  rise  to  a  conduct  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
moraUty  and  highly  useful  to  mankind,  where  the  merit 
of  the  individual,  considered  as  a  moral  agent,  is  incon- 
siderable. Hence  some  of  them  have  been  confounded 
with  our  moral  powers,  or  even  supposed  to  be  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  moral 
perception,  by  authors  whose  views  of  human  nature 
have  not  been  sufficiently  comprehensive.  The  most 
important  principles  of  this  description  are,  1.  A  Regard 
to  Character.  2.  Sympathy.  3.  The  Sense  of  the 
Ridiculous.  And,  4.  Taste.  The  principle  of  Self-love 
(which  was  treated  of  in  a  former  section)  cooperates 
very  powerfully  to  the  same  purposes. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  Decency,  or  a  Regard  to  Character. 

Upon  this  subject  I  had  formerly  occasion  to  offer 
various  remarks  in  treating  of  the  desire  of  esteem.  But 
the  view  of  it  which  I  then  took  was  extremely  general, 
as  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  attend  to  the 
distinction  between  Intellectual  and  Moral  qualities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  regard  to  the  good  opin- 
ion of  our  fellow  creatures  has  great  influence  in  pro- 
moting our  exertions  to  cultivate  both  the  one  and  the 
other ;  but  what  we  are  more  particularly  concerned  to 
remark  at  present,  is  the  effect  which  this  principle  has 
in  strengthening  our  virtuous  habits,  and  in  restraining 
those  passions  which  a  sense  of  duty  alone  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  regulate. 
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I  before  observed,  that  the  desire  of  esteem  operates 
in  children  before  they  have  a  capacity  of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong  ;  and  that  the  former  principle  of  ac- 
tion continues  for  a  long  time  to  be  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  latter.  Hence  it  furnishes  a  most  useful 
and  effectual  engine  in  the  business  of  education,  more 
particularly  by  training  us  early  to  exertions  of  self-com- 
mand and  self-denial.  It  teaches  us,  for  example,  to 
restrain  our  appetites  within  those  bounds  which  delica- 
cy prescribes,  and  thus  forms  us  to  habits  of  moderation 
and  temperance.  And  although  our  conduct  cannot 
be  denominated  virtuous,  so  long  as  a  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  others  is  our  sole  motive,  yet  the  habits  we 
thus  acquire  in  infancy  and  childhood  render  it  more 
easy  for  us  to  subject  our  passions  to  reason  and  con- 
science as  we  advance  to  maturity.  The  subject  well 
deserves  a  more  ample  illustration ;  but  at  present  it  is 
suflScient  to  recall  these  remarks  to  the  recollection  of 
the  reader. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  Sympathy. 

That  there  is  an  exquisite  pleasure  annexed  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  to  the  sympathy  or  fellow 
feeling  of  other  men  with  our  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
even  with  our  opinions,  tastes,  and  humors,  is  a  fact  ob- 
vious to  vulgar  observation.  It  is  no  less  evident  that 
we  feel  a  disposition  to  accommodate  the  state  of  our 
own  minds  to  that  of  our  companions,  wherever  we  feel 
a  benevolent  affection  towards  them,  and  that  this  ac- 
commodating temper  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
our  aflfection.  In  such  cases  sympathy  would  appear  to 
be  grafted  on  benevolence ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
found,  on  an  accurate  examination,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  pleasure  which  sympathy  yields  is  resolvable  into 
that  which  arises  from  the  exercise  of  iindness,  and 
from  the  consciousness  of  being  beloved. 

The  phenomena  generally  referred  to  sympathy  have 

VOL.  V.  27 
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appeared  to  Mr.  Smith  so  important,  and  so  curiously 
connected,  that  he  has  been  led  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion from  this  single  principle  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
moral  perception.  In  this  attempt,  however,  (abstract- 
ing entirely  from  the  vague  use  which  he  occasionally 
makes  of  the  word)  he  has  plainly  been  misled,  like 
many  eminent  philosophers  before  him,  by  an  excessive 
love  of  simplicity  ;  and  has  mistaken  a  very  subordinate 
principle  in  our  moral  constitution  (or  rather  a  princi- 
ple superadded  to  our  moral  constitution  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  sense  of  duty)  for  that  faculty  which  distinguishes 
right  from  w^rong,  and  which  (by  what  name  soever  we 
may  choose  to  call  it)  recurs  on  us  constantly  in  all  our 
ethical  disquisitions,  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  the  nature  of 
man. 

I  shall  take  tjiis  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  remarks 
on  this  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  theory,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state  all  that  I 
think  necessary  to  observe  concerning  the  place  which 
sympathy  seems  to  me  really  to  occupy  in  our  moral 
constitution.  In  stating  these  remarks,  I  would  be  un- 
derstood to  express  myself  with  all  the  respect  and 
veneration  due  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  a  writer, 
whose  friendship  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
incidents  of  my  life,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  that  en- 
tire freedom  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands, and  which  I  know  that  his  candid  and  Uberal 
mind  would  have  approved. 

In  addition  to  the  incidental  strictures  which  I  have 
already  hazarded  on  Mr.  Smith's  theory,  I  have  yet  to 
state  two  objections  of  a  more  general  nature,  to  which 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  obviously  hable.  But  before 
I  proceed  to  these  objections,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
premise  (which  I  shall  do  in  Mr.  Smith's  words)  a  re- 
mark which  I  have  not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  mention, 
and  which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
characteristical  principles  of  his  system. 

"Were  it  possible,"  says  he,  "that  a  human  creature 
could  grow  up  to  manhood  in  some  solitary  place,  with- 
out any  communication  with  his  own  species,  he  could 
no  more  think  of  his  own  character,  of  the  propriety  or 
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demerit  of  his  own  sentiments  and  conduct,  of  the 
beauty  or  deformity  of  his  own  mind,  than  of  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  his  own  face.  All  these  are  objects 
which  he  cannot  easily  see,  which  naturally  he  does  not 
look  at,  and  with  regard  to  which  he  is  provided  with 
no  mirror  which  can  present  them  to  his  view.  Bring 
hito  into  society,  and  he  is  immediately  provided  with 
the  mirror  which  he  wanted  before.  It  is  placed  in 
the  countenance  and  behaviour  of  those  he  lives  with, 
which  always  mark  when  they  enter  into,  and  when 
they  disapprove  of  his  sentiments,  and  it  is  here  that  he 
first  views  the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  his  own 
passions,  the  beauty  and  deformity  of  his  own  mind.'* 

To  this  account  of  the  origin  of  our  moral  sentiments 
it  may  be  objected,  1.  That  granting  the  proposition  to 
be  true,  "  that  a  human  creature  who  should  grow  up 
to  manhood  without  any  communication  with  his  own 
species,  could  no  more  think  of  the  propriety  or  de- 
merit of  his  own  sentiments,  than  of  the  beauty  or  de- 
formity of  his  own  face,"  it  Would  by  no  means  authorize 
the  conclusion  which  is  here  deduced  from  it.  The 
necessity  of  social  intercourse  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dition implied  in  the  generation  and  growth  of  our  moral 
sentiments,  does  not  arise  merely  from  its  effect  in  hold- 
ing up  a  mirror  for  the  examination  of  our  own  charac- 
ter; but  from  the  impossibility  of  finding,  in  a  solitary 
state,  any  field  for  the  exercise  of  our  most  important 
moral  duties.  In  such  a  state  the  moral  faculty  would 
inevitably  remain  dormant  and  useless,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  organ  of  sight  would  remain  useless  and 
unknown  to  a  person  who  should  pass  his  whole  life  in 
the  darkness  of  a  dungeon. 

2.  It  may  be  objected  to  Mr.  Smith's  theory,  that  it 
confounds  the  means  or  expedients  by  which  nature  en- 
ables us  to  correct  our  moral  judgments,  with  the  prin- 
ciples in  our  constitution  to  which  our  moral  judgments 
owe  their  origin.  These  means  or  expedients  he  has 
indeed  described  with  singular  penetration  and  sagacity, 
and  by  doing  so,  has  thrown  new  and  most  important 
lights  on  practical  morality ;  but,  after  all  his  reasonings 
on  the  subject,  the  metaphysical  problem  concerning 
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the  primary  sources  of  our  moral  ideas  and  emotions 
will  be  found  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  as  before. 
The  intention  of  such  expedients,  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious, is  merely  to  obtain  a  just  and  fair  view  of  circum- 
stances; and  after  this  view  has  been  obtained,  the 
question  still  remains,  what  constitutes  the  obligation 
upon  me  to  act  in  a  particular  manner?  In  answer  to 
this  question  it  is  said,  that,  from  recollecting  my  own 
judgments  in  similar  cases  in  which  I  was  concerned,  I 
infer  in  what  light  my  conduct  will  appear  to  society ; 
that  there  is  an  exquisite  satisfaction  annexed  to  mutual 
sympathy ;  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  this  satisfaction, 
I  accommodate  my  conduct,  not  to  my  own  feelings, 
but  to  those  of  my  fellow  creatures.  Now,  I  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  may  account  for  a  man's  assuming  the 
appearance  of  virtue,  and  I  believe  that  something  of 
this  sort  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  rules  of  good 
breeding  in  polished  society ;  *  but  in  the  important 
concerns  of  life,  I  apprehend  there  is  something  more, — 
for  when  I  have  once  satisfied  myself  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  which  an  impartial  judge  would  approve  of, 
I  feel  that  this  conduct  is  right  for  me,  and  that  I  am 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  put  it  in  practice.  If  I  had 
had  recourse  to  no  expedient  for  correcting  my  first 
judgment,  I  would,  nevertheless,  have  formed  some 
judgment  or  other  of  a  particular  conduct  as  right, 
Avrong,  or  indifferent,  and  the  only  difference  would 
have  been,  that  I  should  probably  have  decided  im- 
properly, from  an  erroneous  or  a  partial  view  of  the  case. 
From  these  observations  I  conclude,  that  the  words 
right  and  torong^f  ought  and  ought  not,  express  simple 
ideas  or  notions,  of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given. 

^  This  remark  I  borrow  from  Dr.  Beattie,  who,  in  his  Essay  on  Troth,  obserres, 
that  '*  the  foundation  of  good  breeding  is  that  kind  of  sensibility  or  sympathy  by 
which  we  suppose  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  others,  adopt  their  sentiments,  and 
m  a  manner  perceive  their  very  thoughts."  (P.  88,  2d  £dit  Edin.  1771.)  Tbe 
observation  well  deserves  to  be  prosecuted. 

t  Dr.  Hutcheson,  in  his  lUustraHons  on  the  Moral  Sense,  calls  ought  a  eon^ 
fused  word:  *<  As  to  that  confiised  word  ought,**  &c.  &c.  (end  of  Section  I.) 
But  for  this  he  seems  to  have  had  no  better  reason  than  the  impossibility  of  defining 
it  logically.  And  may  not  the  same  remark  be  applied  to  the  words,  time,  spttce, 
motion  ?  Was  ihere  ever  a  language  in  which  tnese  words,  together  with  those  of 
ougJU  and  ought  not,  were  not  to  be  found  ?  Ought  corresponds  with  the  lu 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  oporiet  and  deut  of  Ae  Latins. 
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They  are  to  be  found  Id  all  languages^  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  any  ethical  speculation  without  them« 
Of  tliis  Mr.  Smith  himself  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof 
in  the  statement  of  his  theory,  not  only  by  the  occasional 
use  which  he  makes  of  these  and  other  synonymous  ex- 
pressions, but  by  his  explicit  and  repeated  acknowledg- 
ments, that  the  propriety  of  action  cannot  be  always  de- 
termined by  the  actual  judgments  of  society,  and  that, 
in  such  cases,  we  must  act  according  to  the  judgments 
which  other  men  ought  to  have  formed  of  our  conduct. 
Is  not  this  to  admit,  that  we  have  a  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  in  our  own  minds,  of  superior  authority  to 
any  instinctive  propensity  we  may  feel  to  obtain  the 
sympathy  of  our  fellow  creatures  1 

It  was  in  order  to  reconcile  this  acknowledgment  with 
the  general  language  of  his  system  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  "  an  ab- 
stract man  within  the  breast,  the  representative  of  man- 
kind and  substitute  of  the  Deity,  whom  nature  has  con- 
stituted the  supreme  judge  of  all  our  actions."  *  Of  this 
very  ingenious  fiction  he  has  availed  himself  in  various 
passages  of  the  first  edition  of  bis  book ;  but  he  has 
aid  much  greater  stress  upon  it  in  the  last  edition,  pub- 
ished  a  short  time  before  his  death.f  An  idea  some- 
what similar  occurs  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Advice  to  an 
Author,  where  he  observes  with  that  quaintness  of 
phraseology  which  so  often  deforms  his  otherwise  beau- 
tiful style,  that  **when  the  wise  ancients  spoke  of  a 
demon,  genius,  or  angel,  to  whom  we  are  committed 
from  the  moment  of  our  birth,  they  meant  no  more  than 
enigmatically  to  declare,  *  That  we  have  each  of  us  a 
patient  in  ourselves :  that  we  are  properly  our  own 
subjects  of  practice :  and  that  we  then  become  due 
practitioners,  when,  by  virtue  of  an  intimate  recess,  we 
can  discover  a  certain  duplicity  of  soul,  and  divide  our- 
selves into  two  parties.' "  He  afterwards  tells  us,  that, 
"  according  as  this  recess  was  deep  and  intimate,  and 
the  dual  number  practically  formed  in  us,  we  were  sup- 

*  Page  208, 501  Edit. 

t  See,  in  particular,  VoL  I.  p.  821,  €t  $eq»  6th  Edit. 
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posed  by  the  ancients  to  advance  in  morals  and  true 
wisdom/' 

By  means  of  this  fiction  Mr.  Smith  has  rendered  his 
theory  (contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  first  aspect)  perfectly  coincident  in  its  practical  ten- 
dency with  that  cardinal  principle  of  the  stoical  philoso- 
phy which  exhorts  us  to  search  for  the  rules  of  life,  not 
without  ourselves,  but  within : .  "  Nee  te  quaesiveris  ex- 
tra." Indeed  Butler  himself  has  not  asserted  the  au- 
thority and  supremacy  of  conscience  in  stronger  terms 
than  Mr.  Smith,  who  represents  this  as  a  manifest  and 
unquestionable  principle,  whatever  particular  theory  we 
may  adopt  concerning  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted,  that,  instead  of  the  metaphorir 
cal  expression  of  "  the  man  within  the  breastj  to  whose 
opinions  and  feelings  we  find  it  of  more  consequence  to 
conform  our  conduct  than  to  thosie  of  the  whole  world," 
he  had  not  made  use  of  the  simpler  and  more  familiar 
words  reason  and  conscience.  This  mode  of  speaking 
was  indeed  suggested  to  him,  or  rather  obtruded  on 
him  by  the  theory  of  sympathy,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  skill  and  the  taste  with  which  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  its  assistance  in  perfecting  his  system ;  but  it 
has  the  effect,  with  many  readers,  of  keeping  out  of 
view  the  real  state  of  the  question,  and  (like  Plato's 
Commonwealth  of  the  Soul,  and  Council  of  State)  to 
encourage  among  inferior  writers  a  figurative  or  allegori- 
cal style  in  treating  of  subjects  which,  more  than  any 
other,  require  all  the  simplicity,  precision,  and  logical 
consistency  of  which  language  is  susceptible.* 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Sense  of  the  Ridiculous. 

Another  auxiliary  principle  to  the  moral  faculty  yet 
remains  to  be  considered, — the  sense  ofridicvlcy  and  the 
anxiety  which  all  men  feel  to  avoid  whatever  is  likely 

*  See  Note  (C.)  at  the  end  of  this  volame* 
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to  render  them  the  objects  of  it  The  subject  is  ex- 
tremely curious  and  interesting ;  but  the  time  I  have 
bestowed  on  the  former  article  obliges  me  to  confine 
myself  to  a  very  short  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  of  the  relation  which  the  principle  denoted 
by  it  bears  to  our  nobler  motives  of  action. 

The  natural  and  proper  object  of  ridicule  is  those 
smaller  improprieties  in  character  and  mannei'S  which 
do  not  rouse  our  feelings  of  moral  indignation,  or  im- 
press us  with  a  melancholy  sense  of  human  depravity. 
In  the  words  of  Aristotle  the  yeXotov^  or  the  ridiculous, 
may  be  defined  to  be  alamos  dvdSwov,  the  deformed 
without  hurt  or  mischief,  or  (as  he  has  explained  his 
own  meaning)  "  those  smaller  faults  which  are  neither 
painful  nor  pernicious,  but  unbeseeming;^^  and  "of 
which,'*-  he  adds,  "  the  proper  correction  is  not  re- 
prodchy  but  laughter.*^ 

In  stating  this  as  a  general  principle  with  respect  to 
the  ridiculous,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  assert  that 
every  thing  which  is  ridiculous  impUes  immorality  in 
the  strict  acceptation  of  that  word.  Ignorance,  absurdi- 
ty in  reasoning,  even  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
established  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  often  provoke  our 
laughter  with  irresistible  force.  What  is  ridiculous, 
however,  always  implies  some  imperfection, .  and  ex- 
poses the  individual  to  whom  it  attaches  to  a  species  of 
contempt,  of  which  (how  good  humored  soever)  no 
man  would  choose  to  be  the  object. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  might  be  found,  on  a  more  accu- 
rate analysis  of  this  part  of  our  constitution,  that  it  is 
not,  in  such  cases,  merely  the  intellectual  or  physical  de- 
fect which  excites  our  ridicule,  but  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  and  some  moral  impropriety  ai*  imperfectioriy 
which  either  conceals  the  defect  from  the  individual 
himself,  or  induces  him  to  attempt  concealing  it  from 
others  ;  and  consequently  that  the  sentiment  of  ridicule 
always  involves,  more  or  less,  a  sentiment  of  moral  dis- 
approbation. One  thing  is  certain,  that  intellectual  and 
physical  imperfections  never  appear  so  ridiculous  as 
when  accompanied  with  affectation,  hypocrisy,  vanity, 
pride,  or  an  obvious  incongruity  between  the  preten- 
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sions  of  an  individual  and  the  education  he  has  received, 
or  the  station  in  which  he  was  originally  placed. 

Upon  this  question,  however,  I  shall  not  at  present 
presume  to  decide.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  it 
be  granted  that  nothing  is  ridiculous  but  what  falls  short, 
some  way  or  other,  of  our  ideas  of  excellence ;  or,  (as 
Cicero  expresses  it)  "  Locus  et  regio  quasi  ridiculi,  tur- 
pitudine  et  deformitate  quadam  continetur."  * 

Hence,  I  think,  may  be  traced  a  beautiful  final  cause 
in  this  part  of  our  frame.  For  while  it  enlarges  the 
fund  of  our  enjoyment,  by  rendering  the  more  trifling 
imperfections  of  our  fellow  creatures  a  source  of  amu«6- 
ment  to  us,t  it  excites  the  exertions  of  every  individual 
to  correct  those  imperfections  by  which  the  ridicule  of 
others  is  likely  to  be  provoked.  As  our  eagerness,  too, 
to  correct  these  imperfections  may  be  presumed  to  be 
weak,  in  proportion  as  we  apprehend  them  to  be,  in  a 
moral  view,  of  trifling  moment ;  we  are  so  formed,  that 
the  painful  feelings  produced  by  ridicule,  are  often  more 
poignant  than  those  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  rendered  ourselves  the  objects  of  strong  moral 
disapprobation.  Even  the  consciousness  of  being  hated 
by  mankind  is  to  the  generality  of  men  less  intolerable 
than  what  the  poet  calls, 

"  The  world's  dread  laugh^ 
Which  scarce  the  firm  Philosopher  can  scorn." 

It  furnishes  no  objection  to  these  observations,  that 
the  sense  of  ridicule  is  not  always  favorable  to  virtuous 
conduct ;  and  that  it  frequently  tends  very  powerfully 
to  mislead  us  from  our  duty.  The  same  remark  may  be 
extended  to  the  desire  of  esteerrij  and  even  to  the  moral 
faculty^ — that  they  are  liable  to  be  perverted  by  educa- 
tion and  fashion.  But  the  great  ends  of  our  being  are 
to  be  collected  from  the  genercd  scope  of  the  principles 
of  our  constitution  ;  not  from  the  particular  instances 
in  which  this  scope  is  thwarted  by  adventitious  circum- 
stances ;  and  nothing  surely  can  be  more  evident  than 

•  De  Oratore,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  58. 

t  Gresflet  has  ezpreraed  tibe  same  idea  with  a  humorous  and  happy  extraya- 
gance: 

'*  Lm  lotf  toot  ici-bas  poor  no*  mornu  plAiiin." 
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this,  that  the  three  principles  just  mentioned  were  all 
intended  to  cooperate  together,  and  to  lead  to  a  conduct 
favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  individual,  and  to 
the  general  interests  of  society. 

The  sense  of  ridicule,  in  particular,  although  it  has  a 
manifest  reference  to  such  a  scene  of  imperfection  as. 
we  are  placed  in  at  present,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most 
important  auxiliary  to  our  sense  of  duty,  and  well  de- 
serves a  careful  examination  in  an  analysis  of  the  moral 
constitution  of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  human  constitution,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  that  of  the  lower  animals,  and  has  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  highest  and  noblest  principles  of  our 
nature.  As  Milton  has  observed,  "  Smiles  from  reason 
flow,  To  brutes  denied  :  "  And  it  may  be  added,  that 
they  not  only  imply  the  power  of  reason^  in  the  more 
limited  acceptation  of  that  w^ord,  as  applicable  to  the 
perception  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  but  the  moral  fac- 
ulty, or  that  power  by  which  we  distinguish  right  from 
wrong.  Indeed  they  imply  the  power  of  reason  (in 
both  acceptations  of  the  term)  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. 

In  the  education  of  youth  there  is  nothing  which  re- 
quires more  serious  attention  than  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  sense  of  ridicule ;  nor  is  there  any  instance  in 
which  the  legislator  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  influ- 
ence national  manners,  than  by  watching  over  those 
public  exhibitions  which  avail  themselves  of  this  princi- 
ple of  hunlan  nature,  as  a  vehicle  of  entertainment  to 
the  multitude. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  Taste,  considered  in  its  relation  to  Morels. 

From  the  explanation  formerly  given  of  the  import  of 
the  phrases  Moral  Beauty^  and  Moral  Deformity ^  it  may 
be  easily  conceived  in  what  manner  the  character  and 
the  conduct  of  our  fellow  creatures  may  become  sub- 
servient to  the  gratification  of  Taste.     The  use  which 
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the  poet  makes  ot  this  class  of  our  intellectual  pleasures 
is  entirely  analogous  to  the  resources  which  he  borrows 
from  the  charms  of  external  nature.  By  skilful  selec- 
tions and  combinations,  characters  more  exalted  and 
more  pleasing  may  be  drawn,  than  have  ever  fallen  under 
our  observation ;  and  a  series  of  events  may  be  exhibit- 
ed in  perfect  consonance  to  our  moral  feelings.  Re- 
wards and  punishments  may  be  distributed  by  the  poet 
with  an  exact  regard  to  the  merits  of  individuals ;  and 
those  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  happiness  and 
misery,  which  furnish  the  subject  of  so  many  complaints 
in  real  life,  may  be  corrected  in  the  world  created  by 
his  genius.  Here,  too,  the  poet  borrows  from  nature 
the  model  after  which  he  copies,  not  only  as  he  accom- 
modates his  imaginary  arrangements  to  his  unperverted 
sense  of  justice,  but  as  he  accommodates  them  to  the 
general  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed  ;  for  what- 
ever exceptions  may  occur  in  particular  cases,  there  can 
be  no  more  doubt  about  the  fact,  that  virtue  is  the  di- 
rect road  to  happiness,  and  vice  to  misery,  than  that  in 
the  material  world  blemishes  and  defects  are  lost  amid 
prevailing  beauty  and  order. 

The  power  of  moral  taste,  like  that  which  has  for  its 
object  the  beauty  of  material  forms  and  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  fine  arts,  requires  much  exercise  for  its 
developement  and  culture.  The  one  species  of  taste 
also,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  susceptible  of  a  false  refine- 
ment, injurious  to  our  own  happiness,  and  to  our  useful- 
ness as  members  of  Society. 

With  this  false  refinement  of  taste  is  sometimes  con- 
nected the  peculiar  species  of  misanthropy  which  is 
grafted  on  a  worthy  and  benevolent  heart.  When  the 
standard  of  moral  excellence  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  dwell  upon  in  imagination  is  greatly  elevated  above 
the  common  attainments  of  humanity,  we  are  apt  to  be- 
come too  diflSicult  and  fastidious  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) in  our  moral  taste  ;  or,  in  plainer  language,  to 
become  unreasonably  censorious  of  the  follies  and  vices 
of  our  contemporaries.  In  such  cases,  it  mav  happen 
that  the  native  benevolence  of  the  mind,  by  being  ha- 
bitually directed  towards  ideal  characters,  may  prove 
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a  sourcQ  of  real  dissatisfaction  and  dislike  towards  those 
with  whom  we  associate.  Such  a  disposition,  when  car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  not  only  sours  the  temper,  and  dries 
up  all  the  springs  of  innocent  comfort  which  nature  has  so 
liberally  provided  for  us  in  the  common  incidents  of  life, 
but,  by  withdrawing  a  man  from  active  pursuits,  renders 
all  his  talents  and  virtues  useless  to  society.  A  charac- 
ter of  this  description  has  furnished  to  Molidre  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  finished  of  all  his  dramatic  pieces; 
and  to  Marmontel,  of  one  of  his  most  agreeable  and 
useful  tales.  The  former  of  these  is  universally  known 
as  the  master-piece  of  French  comedy ;  but  the  latter 
possesses  also  an  uncommon  degree  of  merit  by  the 
hints  it  suggests  for  curing  the  weaknesses  in  which  thp 
character  originates,  and  by  the  interesting  contrast  it 
exhibits  between  the  misanthrope  of  Moliere,  and  a  man 
who  unites  inflexibility  of  principle  with  that  accommo- 
dation of  temper  which  is  necessary  for  the  practical 
exercise  of  virtue.  The  great  nurse  and  cherisher  of 
this  species  of  misanthropy  is  solitary  contemplation ; 
and  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  society  and  business, 
together  with  a  habit  of  directing  the  attention  rather  to 
the  correction  of  our  own  faults  than  to  a  jealous  and 
suspicious  examination  of  the  motives  which  influence 
the  conduct  of  our  neighbours. 

Considered^  as  a  principle  of  action,  a  cultivated  mor- 
al taste,  while  it  provides  an  efiectual  security  against 
the  grossness  necessarily  connected  with  many  vices, 
cherishes  a  temper  of  mind  friendly  to  all  that  is  amiable, 
or  generous,  or  elevated  in  our  nature.  When  separated, 
however,  as  it  sometimes  is,  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty, 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  a  fallacious  guide ;  the  in- 
fluence of  fashion,  and  of  other  casual  associations, 
tending  perpetually  to  lead  it  astray.  This  is  more 
particularly  remarkable  in  men  to  whom  the  gratifications 
of  taste  in  general  form  the  principal  object  of  pursuit, 
and  whose  habits  of  life  encourage  them  to  look  no 
higher  for  their  rule  of  conduct  than  the  way  of  the 
world. 

The  language  employed  by  some  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers in  tueir  speculations  concerning  the  nature  of 
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virtue  seems,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  imply  that  they 
supposed  the  moral  faculty  to  be  wholly  resolvable  into 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  and  hence  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Dr.  Hutcheson,  and  others,  have  been  led  to  adopt  a 
phraseology  which  has  the  appearance  of  substituting 
taste  in  contradistinction  to  reason  and  conscience,  as 
the  ultimate  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

While  on  this  subject  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of 
a  highly  exceptionable  passage  which  occurs  in  one  of 
Mr.  Burke's  later  publications, — a  passage,  in  which 
rafter  contrasting  the  polished  and  courtly  manners  of 
the  higher  orders  with  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of 
the  multitude)  he  remarks,  that  "among  the  former, 
vice  loses  half  its  malignity  by  losing  all  its  grossness.*' 
The  fact,  according  to  my  view  of  things,  is  precisely 
the  reverse  ;  that  the  malignant  contagiousness  of  vice 
is  increased  tenfold  by  every  circumstance  which  draws 
a  veil  over,  or  disguises  its  native  deformity.  On  this 
argument  volumes  might  be  written,  and  I  sincerely  wish 
that  a  hand  could  be  found  equal  to  the  task.  At  pres* 
ent  I  must  content  myself  with  recommending  it  to  the 
serious  attention  of  moralists,  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant topics  of  pradicaJ  ethics  which  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  this  part  of  the  world  point  out  as  an  object 
of  philosophical  discussion. 

From  each  of  the  four  principles  which  have  now 
been  under  consideration  unfortunate  consequences  re- 
sult, wherever  it  prevails  in  the  character,  as  the  leading 
motive  to  action.  Where  they  all  maintain  their  due 
place,  in  subordination  to  the  moral  faculty,  they  tend  at 
once  to  fortify  virtuous  habits,  and  to  recommend  them, 
by  the  influence  of  amiable  example,  to  the  imitation  of 
Others. 

A  partial  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  moral 
perception,  connected  with  one  or  other  of  these  prin- 
ciples, has  suggested  some  of  the  most  popular  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas.  An  attention 
to  the  moral  faculty  alone,  without  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples which  were  intended  to  operate  as  its  auxiliaries, 
and  which  contribute,  m  fact,  so  powerfully  to  the  good 
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order  of  society,  has  led  a  few  philosophers  into  an  op- 
posite extreme,  less  dangerous,  undoubtedly,  in  its  prac- 
tical tendency,  but  less  calculated  perhaps  to  recommend 
ethical  disquisitions  to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  en- 
grossed with  the  active  concerns  of  life. 

All  the  foregoing  inquiries  concerning  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  man  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  he  has 
a  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil ;  and  that, 
when  he  deliberately  performs  an  action  which  he  knows 
to  be  wrong,  he  renders  himself  justly  obnoxious  to 
punishment.  That  this  supposition  is  agreeable  to  the 
common  apprehensions  of  mankind  will  not  be  disputed. 

From  very  early  times,  indeed,  the  truth  of  the  sup- 
position has  been  called  in  question  by  a  few  speculative 
men,  who  have  contended  that  the  actions  we  perform 
are  the  necessary  result  of  the  constitutions  of  our  minds 
operated  on  by  the  circumstances  of  our  external  situa- 
tion, and  that  what  we  call  moral  delinquencies  are  as 
much  a  part  of  our  destiny  as  the  corporeal  or  intellec- 
tual qualities  we  have  received  from  nature.  The  argu- 
ment in  support  of  this  doctrine  has  been  proposed  in 
various  forms,  and  has  been  frequently  urged  with  the 
confidence  of  demonstration. 

With  the  consideration  of  these  metaphysical  subtil- 
ties,  it  seems  to  me  improper  to  interrupt  at  present  the 
train  of  our  ethical  inquiries.  And,  although  I  do  not 
by  any  means  go  so  far  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  when  he 
pronounces,  that  "  no  one  can  deny  the  free  will  of  man 
withaut  lying^^^  *  I  trust  that  I  may  fairly  assume  in  what 
follows,  the  fact  of  man's  free  agency  as  sufficiently  es- 
tablished by  the  evidence  of  consciousness;  referring 
those  who  wish  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  contro- 
versy to  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

*  "  The  free  will  of  man,  which  no  odc  can  deny  without  \y\n%  or  denying  his 
instinctive  Imowledee."  Bolinglnroke*$  PhUotophical  Works,  Vol.  Y.  p.  85.  The 
same  aasertioa  in  substance  occurs  in  various  other  parts  of  Ins  writings. 


BOOK  THIRD. 


OF  THE  TARIOUS.  BRANCHES  OF  OUR  DUTY. 

The  diflferent  theories  which  have  been  proposed  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  essence  of  virtue  have  arisen 
chiefly  from  attempts  to  trace  all  the  branches  of  our 
duty  to  07ie  principle  of  action,  such  as  a  rational  sell- 
love,  benevolence,  justice,  or  a  disposition  to  obey  the 
will  of  God. 

In  order  to  avoid  those  partial  views  of  the  subject, 
which  naturallv  take  their  rise  from  an  undue  love  of 
system,  the  following  inquiries  proceed  on  an  arrange- 
ment which  has,  in  all  ages,  recommended  itself  to  the 
good  sense  of  mankind.  This  arrangement  is  founded 
on  the  different  objects  to  which  our  duties  relate. 
1.  The  Deity.  2.  Our  Fellow  Creatures.  And  3.  Our- 
selves. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  WHICH   RESPECT  THE  DEITT. 

As  our  duties  to  God  (so  far  as  they  are  discoverable 
by  the  light  of  nature)  must  be  inferred  from  the  rela- 
tion in  which  we  stand  to  him  as  the  Author  and  the 
Governor  of  the  universe,  an  examination  of  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  religion  forms  a  necessary  introduction 
to  this  section.  Such  an  examination,  besides,  being 
the  reasonable  consequence  of  those  impressions  which 
his  works  produce  on  every  attentive  and  well  disposed 
mind,  may  be  itself  regarded  both  as  one  of  the  duties 
we  owe  to  Him,  and  as  the  expression  of  a  moral  tem- 
per sincerely  devoted  to  truth,  and  alive  to  the  sublun- 
est  emotions  of  gratitude  and  of  benevolence. 
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FR£LIMINART  INQUIRY   INTO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  RELIGION. 
Of  the  Existence  of  the  Deity. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  man  capable  of 
reflection,  who  has  not,  at  times,  proposed  to  himself 
the  following  questions:  Whence  am  II  and  whence 
the  innumerable  tribes  of  plants  and  of  animals  which  I 
see,  in  constant  succession,  rising  into  existence  1 
Whence  the  beautiful  fabric  of  this  universe  1  and  by 
what  wise  and  powerful  Being  were  the  principles  of 
my  constitution  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  various 
objects  around  me  ?  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  the 
distinguished  rank  which  I  hold  in  the  creation,  and  for 
the  numberless  blessings  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot  ? 
And  what  return  shall  I  make  for  this  profusion  of  good- 
ness ? — The  only  return  I  can  make  is  by  accommoda- 
ting my  conduct  to  the  will  of  my  Creator,  and  by  ful- 
filling, as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  purposes  of  my  being. 
But  how  are  these  purposes  to  be  be  discovered  ?  The 
analogy  of  the  lower  animals  gives  me  here  no  informa- 
tion. They  too,  as  well  as  I,  are  endowed  with  .various 
instincts  and  appetites  ;  but  their  nature,  on  the  whole, 
exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  mine.  They  are  impelled 
by  a  blind  determination  towards  their  proper  objects, 
and  seem  to  obey  the  law  of  their  nature  in  yielding  to 
every  principle  which  excites  them  to  action.  -  In  my 
own  species  alone  the  case  is  different.  Every  individ- 
ual chooses  for  himself  the .  ends  of  his  pursuit,  and 
chooses  the  means  which  he  is  to  employ  for  attaining 
them.  Are  all  these  elections  equally  good?  and  is 
there  no  law  prescribed  to  man  ?  I  feel  the  reverse.  I 
am  able  to  distinguish  what  is  right  from  what  is  wrong; 
what  is  honorable  and  becoming  from  what  is  unworthy 
and  base ;  what  is  laudable  and  meritorious  from  what  is 
shameful  and  criminal.  Herej  then,  are  plain  indications 
of  the  conduct  I  ovght  to  pursue.  There  is  a  law  pre- 
scribed to  man  as  well  as  to  the  brutes.  The  only  dif- 
ference* is,  that  it  depends  on  my  own  will  whether  I 
obey  or  disobey  it.     And  shall  I  alone  counteract  the 
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intentions  of  my  maker;  by  abusing  that  freedom  of 
choice  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  by 
raising  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rational  and  moral  being. 

This  is  surely  the  language  of  nature ;  and  which 
could  not  fail  to  occur  to  every  man  capable  of  serious 
thought,  were  not  the  understanding  and  the  moral 
feeUngs  in  some  instances  miserably  perverted  by  re- 
ligious and  political  prejudices,  and  in  others  by  the  false 
refinements  of  metaphysical  theories.  How  callous 
must  be  that  heart  which  does  not  echo  back  the  re- 
flections which  Milton  puts  into  the  mouth  of  our  first 
parent ! 

'^  Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light, 
And  thou  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay. 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye,  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  you  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here ; 
Not  of  myself;  by  some  great  Maker  then, 
In  goodness,  as  in  power  preeminent ; 
Tell  me  how  I  may  know  him,  how  adore. 
From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  I  move  and  live. 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know." 

In  this  manner,  a  consideration  of  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  God  must  satisfy  us  that  it  is  our  duty^  or 
(to  vary  our  language)  that  it  is  morally  right  we  should 
obey  his  will,  as  manifested  by  that  inward  monitor,  es- 
tablished by  himself  as  his  vicegerent  in  our  breast 
Our  moral  powers  give  rise  to  religious  sentiments,  and 
these  become,  in  their  turn,  the  most  powerful  induce- 
ments to  the  practice  of  morality. 

In  the  course  of  our  argument  concerning  the  moral 
attributes  of  God  we  shall  find  reason  to  conclude  that 
our  hopes  are  not  limited  to  this  fife,  and  that  there  is 
soHd  ground  to  expect  a  further  interposition  of  Divine 
power  for  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of 
vice, — a  conclusion  which  will  furnish  another  very 
powerful  sanction  to  the  laws  of  morality.  I  shall  treat 
of  the  presumptions  for  a  future  state  under  the  article 
of  jyatural  Religion,  because  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity  furnish  the  strongest  arguments  in  support  of  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  subjects  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected.   Even  absolute  atheism  cannot  destroy  entirely 
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the  anticipations  which  bad  men  have  of  future  punish- 
ment, nor  would  they  reason  consequentially  if  it  did ; 
for  the  same  blind  necessity  which  brought  them  into 
this  world  may  carry  them  into  another.  Whether  it  be 
owing  to  an  overruling  intelligence  or  not,  it  is  a  fact 
which  nobody  can  deny,  that  there  are  general  laws 
which  regulate  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  that 
even  here  we  see  manifest  indications  of  a  connexion 
between  virtue  and  happiness.  Why  may  not  necessity 
continue  that  existence  it  at  first  gave  birth  to ;  and  why 
may  not  the  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness 
continue  for  ever? 

Before  entering  on  the  following  discussions,  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  take  notice,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
insuperable  difficulties  we  may  expect  to  encounter  in 
the  course  of  our  inquiries ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  any  inference  drawn  from  this  consideration 
against  the  certainty  of  the  truths  which  it  is  our  lead- 
ing aim  to  establish.  Of  the  justness  of  both  remarks, 
no  illustration  so  striking  can  be  produced  as  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  already  experienced  in  our  researches 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  human  understanding ; 
that  part  of  the  universe  which  of  all  others  would  seem 
to  lie  the  most  completely  within  the  reach  of  our  exam- 
ination :  and,  accordingly,  an  argument  has  been  drawn 
by  Locke  from  this  acknowledged  ignorance  of  man 
concerning  his  own  nature,  to  moderate  the  arrogance 
of  his  pretensions  when  he  presumes  to  speculate  con- 
cerning the  attributes  of  God.  "  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  operations  of  your  own  finite  mind,  that  think- 
ing  thing  within  you,  do  not  think  it  strange  that  you 
cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of  that  Eternal  Infi- 
nite Mind  who  made  and  governs  all  things,  and  whom 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain."  * 

In  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity  two  modes  of 
reasoning  have  been  employed,  which  are  commonly 

*  Locke's  Essay,  Book  iv.  Chap.  10,  §  19.    The  same  thought  occurs  in  Pascal. 

^"  L'homme  sait  si  peu  cc  que  c'est  que  Dieu,  qu'il  ne  sait  pas  ce  qu'il  est  lui- 
meme ;  mais  autant  Tesseoce  a*uii  Dieu  est  iocompr^hensihle  pour  moi,  autant  son 
exbtence  m'est  intim^ment  dvidente.  La  preuve  eu  est  en  moi ;  et  comme  moi, 
tout  homme  porte  cette  preuve  en  lui-meme." 

VOL.  V.  29 
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distinguished  by  the  titles  of  the  arguments  a  priori  and 
a  posteriori  ;  the  former  founded  on  certain  metaphys- 
ical propositions  which  are  assumed  as  axioms,  the  lat- 
ter appealing  to  that  systematic  order,  and  those  com- 
oinations  of  means  to  ends  which  are  every  where  con- 
spicuous in  nature. 

The  argument  a  priori  has  been  enforced  with  singu- 
lar ingenuity  by  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  particular  manner  of 
stating  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
the  following  passage  in  Newton's  Principia.  "  -Eter- 
nus  est  et  infinitus,  omnipotens  et  omnisciens,  id  est, 
durat  ab  aetemo  in  aeternum,  et  adest  ab  infinite  in  infini- 
tum :  omnia  regit,  et  omnia  cognoscit  quae  fiunt  aut  fieri 
possunt.  Non  est  aeternitas  et  infinitas,  sed  aetemus  et 
infinitus  ;  non  est  duratio  et  spatium,  sed  durat  et  adest 
Durat  semper,  et  adest  ubique,  et  existendo  semper  et 
ubique,  durationem  et  spatium  constituit.  *  *  *  De- 
um  summum  necessario  existere  in  confesso  est;  et 
e&dem  necessitate  semper  est  et  ubiqueJ^ 

The  substance  of  Clarke's  argument  is  essentially  the 
same,  amounting  to  the  following  proposition,  that 
^^  space  and  time  are  only  abstract  conceptions  of  an 
immensity  and  eternity  which  force  themselves  on  our 
belief;  and  as  immensity  and  eternity  are  not  substan- 
ces, they  must  be ,  the  attributes  of  a  Being  who  is  ne- 
cessarily immense  and  eternal." 

"  These,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  are  the  speculations  of 
men  of  superior  genius  ;  but  whether  they  be  as  solid 
as  they  are  sublime,  or  whether  they  be  the  wanderings 
of  imagination  in  a  region  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
understanding,  I  am  unable  to  determine."  After  this 
candid  acknowledgment  from  Dr.  Reid,  I  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  my  own  doubts  and  difficulties  on 
the  same  subject.* 

*  An  argument,  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Newton,  for  the  existence  of 
God,  is  hinted  at  bv  Cudworth.  IntelL  System,  Chap.  v.  Sect.  3,  §4.  Also  bv  Dr. 
Henry  More,  Enenirid.  Metaph.  Chap.  viii.  §  8.  See  Mosheim's  Latin  Translation 
of  Cudworth,  Tom.  11.  p.  356,  Lu^.  Batav.  1773. 

Dr.  Price  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Difficul- 
ties in  Morals,  has  attempted  to  illustrate  and  enforce  Clarke's  argument,  by  placing 
it  in  a  light  somewhat  different  trom  that  in  which  it  occured  to  Uie  author ;  but  he 
appears  to  me,  by  depatting  from  the  language  of  Clarke  and  Newton,  to  have 
involved  their  ideas  in  additional  mysteiy.     In  the  course  of  this  reasoning  he 
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But  although  the  argument,  as  stated  by  Clarke,  does 
not  carry  complete  conviction  to  my  mind,  I  think  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  something  very  pe- 
culiar and  wonderful  in  those  conceptions  of  immensity 
and   eternity    which   force  themselves  on  our  belief 
Nay  further,  I  think  that  these  conceptions  furnish  im- 
portant lights  in  the  study  of  natural  religion.     For  when 
once  we  have  established  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
and  powerful  cause  from  the  tcorks  of  creation,  we  are 
unavoidably  led  to   apply  to  him  our    conceptions  of 
immensity  and  eternity,  and  to  conceive  him  as  filling 
the  infinite  extent  of  both  with  his  presence  and  his 
power.    Hence  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  God  those, 
awful  impressions  which  are  naturally  produced  by  the 
idea  of  infinite  space,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  idea 
of  endless  duration.   Nor  is  this  all.   It  is  from  our  ideas 
of  space  and  of  time  that  the  notion  of  infinity  is  original- 
ly derived,  and  it  is  thence  that  we  transfer  the  expres- 
sion by  a  sort  of  metaphor,  to  other  subjects.    When  we 
speak,  therefore,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
our  notions,  if  not  wholly  borrowed  from  space  and 
time,  are  at  least  wonderfully  aided  by  this  analogy; 
so  that  the  conceptions  of  immensity  and  eternity,  if 
they  do  not  of  themselves  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
God,  yet  necessarily  enter  into  the  ideas  we  form  of  his 
nature  and  attributes.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  add, 
that  the  notion  of  necessary  existence  which  we  derive 
fit>m  the  contemplation  of  space  and  of  time  render  the 
same  notion,  when  applied  to  the   Supreme  Being, 

observes,  fliat  **  God  it  wisdom  ntfier  than  wise,  and  reason  ntilier  than  reaaonablo.' 
**  In  like  manner,"  he  continiies,  **  he  u  eternity  rathes  than  eternal,  immensity 
lather  than  immense,  and  power  rather  than  powerful."  (Revieto,  &c.  &c.  p.  500, 
3d  Edit)  The  excellent  and  learned  writer  seems  to  have  considered  this  thought 
as  entirely  new;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Hobbes's  Answer  to  Bishop  Bramhall,^ 
where  it  is  mioted  from  the  writings  of  that  prelate.  I  presume  (for  I  have  never 
seen  the  bishop's  works),  that  it  is  faithfully  copied  from  some  one  of  hispubli- 
catioos.  **  Upon  this  silly  conceit,  he  (Tho.  Hobbes)  charges  me  for  saying  that 
God  is  not  just  but  justice  itself,  not  eternal  but  eternity  itself,  which  he  calleth 
useemly  words  to  be  said  of  God...I  wish  he  had  considered  better  with  himself 
befiwe  he  had  desperately  cast  himself  upon  these  TQckB."-^Hobbe$*$  Worki^ 
p.428,Fol.Edit) 

On  this  point  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Hobbes,  that,  <*  though  all  men  in  the 
world  understand  that  the  eternal  is  God,  yet  no  man  can  understand  that  the  eter» 
nity  is  God,  any  more  than  that  a  wise  man  and  his  wisdom  are  the  same ;  or  that 
any  attribute  in  the  abstract  is  the  same  with  the  substance  to  which  it  is  attributed." 
— f  AMes*s  Work9,  p.  429.) 
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much  more  easy  to  be  apprehended  than  it  would  other- 
wise be. 

Important  use  may  also  be  made  of  these  concep- 
tions of  immensity  and  eternity  in  stating  the  argument 
for  the  future  existence  of  the  soul.  For  why  was  the 
mind  of  man  rendered  capaj)le  of  extending  its  views 
in  point  of  time  beyond  the  limits  of  human  transactions, 
and  in  point  of  space,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible 
universe,  if  all  our  prospects  are  to  terminate  here  1 — or 
why  was  a  glimpse  of  so  magnificent  a  scene  disclosed  to 
a  being,  the  period  of  whose  animal  existence  bears  so 
small  a  proportion  to  the  vastness  of  his  desires  7  Sure- 
ly this  conception  of  the  necessary  existence  of  space 
and  time,  of  immensity  and  eternity,  was  not  forced 
continually  upon  the  thoughts  of  man  for  no  purpose 
whatever.  And  to  what  purpose  can  we  suppose  it  to 
be  subservient,  but  to  remind  those  who  make  a  proper 
use  of  their  reason,  of  the  trifling  value  of  some  of  those 
objects  we  at  present  pursue,  when  compared  with  the 
scenes  on  which  we  may  afterwards  enter;  and  to  ani- 
mate us  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  by  afford- 
ing us  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  progression  7  * 

After  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  argument  apri- 
orij  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  enter  here  into  a 
particular  illustration  of  it.  Such  as  wish  to  examine  it 
with  attention  may  consult  Dr.  Clarke's  work  on  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God;  the  last  edition  of  Dr. 
Price's  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Diffi- 
culties in  Morals  ;  and  a  book  published  by  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton, late  Bishop  of  Ossory,f  where,  after  an  historical 
review  of  the  different  forms  in  which  the  argument  a 

*  Cicero  had  plainly  the  same  argument  in  view  when  he  reroarlced,  "  JVescio 
qttotnodo  vnharet  in  meniibus  qtmsi  saeulorum  quoddam  auguriumjuiurorum  ; 
idque  in  maximis  ingeniis  altissimisque  animis  et  exststit  maxime,  et  apparet  fiicilli- 
me."— TWcttZ.  JHsput.  Lib.  i.  c.  15. 

t  In  the  BibKotheca  Britanniea,  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Watt  of  Glasgow,  I 
find  this  worlc  ascribed  to  Hugh  Hamilton,  author  of  a  Treatise  of  Conic  Sections,  * 
which  appeared  at  Dublin  in  1758,  and  which  I  remember  to  have  admired  many  years 
ago  for  its  originality  and  elegance.  If  Dr.  Watt's  information  (which  is  not  always 
to  be  implicitly  relied  upon^  be  in  this  instance  correct,  I  cannot  help  saying  that,  in 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Hamilton's  genius  appears  to  much  greater  advantage  as  a  geome- . 
tridan  than  as  a  philosopher. 

*  «  De  Saeiionlbuf  Coniois.  TraeUtni  Geomeirictn.  In  quo,  ex  Nattir&  iptiui  Ccpi,  Saetionaiii 
AflbetionM  faeiHiine  dedwnintur."    Methodo  Jfova.    Di^linii,  1758. 
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priori  has  been  stated  by  preceding  writers,  he  pro- 
poses a  new  one  of  his  own,  more  clear,  (according  to 
him)  and  more  conclusive. 

But  whatever  opinion  be  formed  upon  the  argument  a 
priorij  all  parties  must  allow  that  the  argument  a  poste^ 
riari  is  more  level  to  the  comprehension  of  ordinary 
men,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  philosopher  himself. 
Indeed,  in  inquiries  of  this  sort  the  presumption  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  is 
the  most  simple  and  obvious. 

The  existence  of  a  Deity,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  intuitive  truth.  It  requires  the  exercise  of  our 
reasoning  powers  to  present  it  in  its  full  force  to  the 
mind.  But  the  process  of  reasoning  consists  only  of  a 
single  step,  and  the  premises  belong  to  that  class  of  first 
principles  which  form  an  essential  part  of  the  human 
constitution.  These  premises  are  two  in  number. 
The  one  is,  that  every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must 
have  a  cause.  The  other,  that  a  combination  of  means 
conspiring  to  a  particular  end  implies  intelBgence. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

PRBLIMINABT  INQUUtT  INTO  TBB  PEINCIPLES  OF  MATURAL  RBUOIOJi. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Foundations  of  onr  Reasoning  fiom  the  Effect  to  the  Cause,  and  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Active  Power  exhibited  in  the  Universe. 

It  was  before  observed  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  nature  is  entirely  the  result  of  observation 
and  experiment^  and  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
we  perceive  such  a  connexion  between  two  successive 
events  as  might  enable  us  to  infer  the  one  from  the  oth- 
er as  a  necessary  consequence. 

From  experience,  indeed,  we  learn  that  there  are 
many  events  so  conjoined  that  the  one  constantly  fol- 
lows the  other.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  con- 
nexion, though  a  constant  one  as  far  as  our  observation 
has  reached,  is  not  a  necessary  connexion ;  nay,  it  is 
possible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that 
there  may  be  no  necessary  connexions  among  any  of 
the  phenomena  we  see ;  and  if  there  are  any  such  con- 
nexions existing,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  discover  them. 

With  this  principle,  when  stated  in  general  terms, 
most  people  I  apprehend  vnll  now  agree.  Nor  is  the 
principle  a  new  one,  (as  has  been  commonly  supposed) 
and  peculiar  to  Mr.  Hume's  system.  Of  this  assertion  I 
have  produced  sufficient  proof  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
where  I  have  quoted  various  passages  from  Hobbes, 
Barrow,  Butler,  Berkeley,  and  others,  demonstrating 
clearly  that  their  notions  on  the  subject  were  precisely 
the  same  with  Mr.  Hume's.*'  To  the  list  of  names  there 
mentioned,  perhaps  that  of  Socrates  ought  to  be  added, 
who,  as  Xenophon  tells  us  in  the  Memorabilia,  blamed 

*  For  some  curious  passages  to  tiie  same  puipose»  see  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
AGnd,  vd.  ii.  Note  (O.) 
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the  sophists  for  inquiring  xidiv  avdpcais  Ixacrra  ytyvB^ 
TOi  xav  ovgayimv.  And  he  adds,  ^AXXd  xal  jovs  ^govrC- 
lovxas  xd  xoiavxa  fiagaivovxas  auBSeixwev.  Afterwards 
he  says,  ^EOav(iaU  is,  si  li*^  ipavagw  avxots  iaxivj  oxi 
xavxa  ov  Swaxiv  icxtv  dfy&gwnois  evgeiv.* 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  with  regard  to  cause 
and  effect  in  physics,  Mr.  Hume  has  deduced  an  objec- 
tion to  the  argument  a  posteriori  for  the  existence  of  the 
Deity.  After  having  proved  that  we  cannot  get  the 
idea  of  necessary  connexion  from  examining  the  conjunc- 
tion between  any  two  events,  he  takes  for  granted  that 
we  have  no  other  idea  of  cause  and  effect  than  of  two 
successive  events  which  are  always  conjoined ;  that  we 
have  therefore  no  reason  to  think  that  anv  one  event  in 
nature  is  necessarily  connected  with  another,  or  to  infer 
the  operation  of  power  from  the  changes  we  observe  in 
the  universe. 

In  consequence  of  these  alarming  inferences,  a  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Hume's  opponents  have  been  led  to  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  his  general  principles  with  respect 
to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  natural  philosophy. 
But  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  defect  of  this 
part  of  Mr.  Hume's  system  does  not  lie  in  his  premises, 
but  in  the  conclusion  which  he  has  deduced  from  them ; 
and 'which,  I  j9atter  myself,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  can- 
not be  mferred  from  these  premises  by  a  legitimate  pro- 
cess of  reasoning. 

Of  the  objections  that  have  been  stated  to  Mr.  Hume's 
premises  some  are  extremely  frivolous.  Dr.  Beattie  has 
opposed  them  by  some  instances.  "  There  are  now," 
says  he,  **  in  my  view  two  contiguous  houses,  one  of 
which  was  built  last  summer,  and  the  other  two  years 
ago.  By  seeing  them  constantly  together  for  several 
months,  I  find  that  the  idea  of  the  one  determines  my 
mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other ;  so  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Hume's  definition,  the  one  house  is  the  cause, 
and  the  other  the  effect."  f  But  Dr.  Beattie  has  over- 
looked one  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hume.  That 
author  had  evidently  in  his  view  not  coexistent  objects, 

•  Lib.  prim.  Cap.  1. 11.  IS. 
tEMayonTruOi.    S«€ood  Edit.  p.  882. 
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but  events  succeeding  each  other  in  the  order  of  time, 
for  he  always  ascribes  priority  to  the  cause. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  on  another  instance 
which  Dr.  Beattie  mentions.  "  Day  and  night,"  says 
he,  "  have  always  been  contiguous  and  successive, — the 
imagination  naturally  runs  from  the  idea  of  the  one  to 
that  of  the  other;  consequently,  according  to  Mr. 
Hume's  theory,  either  day  is  the  cause  of  night,  or  night 
the  cause  of  day,  just  as  we  consider  the  one  or  the 
other  to  have  been  originally  prior  in  time;  and  its  being 
the  one  or  the  other,  depends  entirely  on  my  imagina-' 
tion."*  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  conclusion  can 
never  be  formed  according  to  Mr.  Hume's  theory,  for 
he  tells  us  that  when  two  events  are  conjoined  we  afiix 
the  idea  of  causation  to  that  event  which  happens  first 
in  the  order  of  time.  But  day  and  night  happening  al- 
ternately, the  one  cannot  be  considered  as  prior  to  the 
other,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  idea 
of  causation  can  be  affixed  to  either. 

But  taking  for  granted  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hume's  pre- 
mises, let  us  consider  the  accuracy  of  his  subsequent 
reasoning. 

In  order  to  form  a  competent  judgment  on  this  point, 
it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that,  according  to  his  system, 
"  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  impres- 
sions ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
think  of  any  thing  which  we  have  not  antecedently 
felU  either  by  our  external  or  internal  senses."  Having 
proved,  therefore,  that  external  objects,  as  they  appear 
to  our  senses,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  of  necessary 
connexion,  and  also  that  this  idea  cannot  be  copied  from 
any  internal  impression,  (that  is,  cannot  be  derived 
from  reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds)  he 
thinks  himself  warranted  to  conclude  that  we  have  no 
such  idea.  "  One  event,"  says  he,  "  follows  another, 
but  we  never  observe  any  tie  between  them.  They 
seem  conjoined  but  never  connected.  And  as  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  any  thing  which  never  appeared  to  our 
outward  sense  or  inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  con- 

*  Essay  on  Truth.    Second  Edit.  pp.  382, 833. 
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closion  seems  to  be,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  connexion 
or  power  at  aD,  and  that  these  words  are  absolutely  ' 
without  any  meaning  when  employed  either  in  philo- 
sophical reasonings  or  common  life." 

Are  we  therefore  to  reject,  as  perfectly  unintelligible, « 
a  word  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  because  it 
expresses  an  idea,  for  the  origin  of  which  we  cannot 
account  upon  a  particular  philosophical  system  1  Would 
it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  suspect  that  the  system 
was  not  perfectly  complete,  than  that  all  mankind  should 
have  agreed  in  employing  a  word  which  conveys  no  mean- 
ingl 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hume's  theory  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  enter  in- 
to particular  discussions,  as  it  coincides  in  the  main 
with  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  to  which  I  have  elsewhere 
stated  some  objections,  which  appear  to  me  insurmount- 
able.* Upon  neither  theory  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  * 
origin  of  Aose  simple  notions,  which  are  not  received 
immediately  by  any  external  sense,  or  derived  from  our 
own  consciousness,  but  which  are  necessarily  formed  by 
the  mind  while  we  are  exercising  our  intellectual  pow- 
ers upon  their  proper  objects. 

These  very  slight  hints  are  sufficient  to  show  that  we 
are  not  entitled  to  dispute  the  reality  of  our  idea  of 
power,  because  we  cannot  trace  it  to  any  of  the  senses. 
The  only  question  is,  if  it  be  certain,  that  we  annex 
any  idea  to  the  word  potoer  different  from  that  of  con- 
stant succession  ?  The  following  considerations  among 
many  others,  prove  that  the  import  of  these  two  expres- 
sions is  by  no  means  the  same. 

First,  then,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  had  no  idea  of 
cause  and  effect  different  from  that  of  mere  succession, . 
it  would  appear  to  us  as  absurd  to  suppose  two  events 
disjoined  which  we  have  constantly  seen  connected,  as 
to  suppose  a  change  in  external  objects  to  take  place 
without  a  cause.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  nobody 
finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  two  events  which  are 
constantly  conjoined  may  not  be  necessarily  connected ; 

■-        ■        -  -  —    

*  Philosophy  of  the  Hainan  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  94,  et  $eq.   Sixth  Edit. 
VOL.  v.  30 
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whereas  it  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  impossible 
for  a  person  to  bring  himself  for  a  moment  to  believe 
that  any  change  may  take  place  in  the  material  universe 
vrithout  a  cause.  I  can  conceive  very  easily  that  the 
vplrtioQ  in  my  mind  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
motions  of  my  hand ;  but  can  I  conceive  that  ray  hand 
moves  without  any  cause  whatever?  Nay,  I  can  con* 
ceive  that  no  one  event  in  nature  is  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  any  other  event ;  but  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  I  can  conceive  these  events  to  happen  without  the 
operation  of  a  cause?  Leibnitz  maintained  that  the 
volitions  of  the  mind  were  not  the  efficient  causes  of  the 
motions  of  the  body ;  and  compared  the  conne^on  be- 
tween them  to  that  between  two  clocks  so  adjusted  by 
an  artist  that  the  motions  of  the  one  shall  always  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  other.  Every  person  of  reflection 
must  acknowledge  that,  however  unwarranted  by  facts 
this  theory  may  be,  it  is  still  possible  it  may  be  true. 
But  if  Leibnitz  had  affirmed  not  only  that  there  was 
no  connexion  between  the  two  clocks,  but  that  the  mo« 
tions  in  each  went  on  without  any  cause  whatever,  his 
theory  would  have  been  not  only  unsupported  by  proof, 
but  absurd  and  inconceivable. 

In  the  second  place,  our  experience  of  the  establish- 
ed connexions  of  physical  events  is  evidently  too  limit- 
ed a  foundation  for  our  belief  that  every  change  must 
have  a  cause.  Mr.  Hume  himself,  in  laying  down  "  the 
rules  by  which  to  judge  of  causes  and  effects,"  observes, 
in  the  first  place^  that  "  cause  and  effect  must  be  contig- 
uous in  space  and  time ; "  and  consequently  he  appre- 
hended that,  according  to  the  genersJ  opinion,  matter 
produces  its  effects  by  impulse  alone.*  If,  therefore, 
every  change  which  had  fallen  under  our  notice  had 
been  preceded  by  apparent  impulse,  experience  might 
have  led  us  to  conclude,  from  observing  a  change,  that 
a  previous  impulse  had  been  given ;  or,  according  to 
Mr.  Hume's  notion  of  a  cause,  that  a  cause  had  operat- 
ed to  produce  this  effect.  Of  the  changes,  however, 
which  we  see,  how  small  a  number  is  preceded  by  ap- 
parent impulse  !    And  yet,  in  the  case  of  every  change 

*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  VoL  I.  p.  304.  See  also  p.  186. 
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affottiid  US,  whhottt  exception, 'vre  have  an  iiremstible 
conyiction  of  the  operation  of  some  cause.  1  believe  it 
will  be  difficult  to  explain,  upon  Mr.Hume's  principles^ 
bow  we  get  this  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  in  the 
case  of  those  phenomena  in  which  impulse  has  apparently 
no  share. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  children  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  when  their  experience  is  extremely  limited, 
discover  an  eager  curiosity  to  pry  into  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena  they  observe.  Even  the  attention  of  the 
lower  animals  seems  to  be  roused  when  they  see  a  body 
begin  to  move,  or  in  general  any  change  begin  to  take 
place  in  external  objects. 

The  arguments  which  are  commonly  used  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  human  actions  derive  all  their  plausi- 
bility from  the  generM  maxim,  that  every  qhange  re^ 
quires  a  cause  with  which  it  is  necessarily  connected.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the 
will  should  form  part  of  the  same  system  with  the  theo- 
ry of  cause  and  effect  which  I  have  now  been  examine 
ing.* 

The  question,  however,  still  recurs,  in  what  manner 
do  we  acquire  the  idea  of  causation,  power,  or  efficien-^ 
cyl  But  this  question,  if  the  foregoing  observations  be 
admitted,  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence,  as  the 
doubts  which  may  arise  on  the  subject  tend  only  (with- 
out affecting  the  reality  of  the  idea  or  notion)  to  ex- 
pose the  defects  of  particular  philosophical  systems. 

The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  seems  to 
be  that  the  idea  of  causation  or  of  power  necessarily 

*  Hie  mme  argument  for  the  necessity  of  the  will  has  heen  ve^  recently  repeated 
with  much  confidence  by  the  Comte  de  la  Place  in  his  Essai  Philosophique  sur  lee 
ProbaUlit^s.  '*  Les  ^viSnemens  actuels  ont  avec  les  pr^c^dens  une  liaison  fondle 
ear  le  princtpe  ^vidente,  qu'une  chose  ne  peut  pas  commencer  d'etre,  sans  une 
cause  qui  la  produise.  Get  aziome,  connu  sous  le  nom  de  prineipe  de  la  rataon 
m^fitamU,  s'^tend  aux  actions  meme  que  I'on  juge  indifflSrentes.  La  volont^  la  plus 
fibre  ne  peut,  sans  un  motif  determinant,  leur  donner  naissance  ;  car  si  toutes  les 
drconstances  de  deux  positions  ^tant  ezactement  semblables,  elle  agissoit  dans  I'une 
et  s'abetenolt  d'agir  dans  I'aatre,  son  choiz  seroit  un  effetsans  eauae;  *  elle  seroit 
alors,  dit  Leibnitz,  le  hazard  aveugle  des  Epicur^ens." 

*Th«  impropriety  of  Hub  languuo  wtu  lone  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hnme.  "They  are  itill  moro 
frivoloiis  who  tav  that  eveiT  amcX  miut  have  a  oaiue,  becaoae  it  ia  imi^iad  in  the  very  idea  of 
eflbet.  Every  efraet  neoonmrfly  pretupposos  a  eanie,  efieet  being  a  relative  term,  of  which  canae  is 
the  00-TBlative.  The  tnw  state  of  the  question  is,  whether  eveir  object  which  begins  to  exist  most 
owe  its  existence  to  a  oaose? "— TVaotiM  ef  Human  JViitore,  Vol.  I.  p.  47. 
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accompanies  the  perception  of  change  in  .a  way  some- 
what aualpgous  to  that  in  which  sensation  implies  a  be- 
ing who  feels,  and  thought  a  being  who  thinks.  1$  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  person  (hpwever  limited  his  ex* 
perience  may  be)  whose  curiosity  would  not  be  roused 
by  a  change  taking  place  in  the  objects  around  him  1 
and  what  is  this  curiosity  but  an  anxiety  to  know  the 
cxmse  of  the  effect.?  The  mere  perception  of  change^ 
therefore,  in  the  material  universei  $eems  sufficient  to 
introduce  to  the  mind  the  ideas  of  came  and  effectj  and 
to  impress  us  with  a  belief  that  this  change  could  not 
have  taken  place  unless  there  had  been  ^ome  caiiM  for 
it.  Such,  I  apprehend,  would .  be  the  conclusion  of  a 
man  wholly  destitute  of  experienc^>  and  who  was  even 
ignorant  of  his  own  power  to  move  at  will  the  members 
of  his  body. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that,  after  having 
had  experience  of  our  own  power ,  we  come  to  associate 
the  idea  oi  forces  or  of  an  animal  msus^  with  that  of 
cawe  ;  and  hence  some  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
our  only  idea  of  cause  is  derived  from  our  bodily  exer- 
tions. Hence,  too,  it  is  that  in  natural  philosophy  our 
language  frequently  bears  a  reference  to  our  own  sensa- 
tions. The  ideas  of  cause^  however,  and  of  power,  are 
more  general  than  that  of  force^  and  might  have  been 
acquired  although  we  had  never  been  conscious  of  aay 
bodily  exertion  whatever.  There  is  surely  no  impropri- 
ety in  saying  that  the  mind  has  powen*  over  the  train  of 
its  ideas,  and  over  its  various  faculties,  as  well  as  over 
the  members  of  the  body. 

These  observations  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Reid,  who  long  ago  remarked,  that,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  mind,  a  beginning  of  existence,  or  any  change  in 
nature,  suggests  to  us  the  notion  of  a  cause,  and  com- 
pels our  belief  of  its  existence^ 

Dr.  Price  also,  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,* 
has  anticipated  me  in  part  of  the  foregoing  doctrine. 
"  What  we  observe,"  says  he,  "  by  our  external  senses 
is  properly  no  more  than  that  one  thing  follows  another, 

*  See  liis  Review  of  the  Piiucipal  Qucbtiouti  in  Morab. 
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or  the  amilant  canjvmctum  of  certain  events.  That  one 
tbing  is  the  comb  of  another^  or  produces  it  by  its  efficacy 
and  operation,  we  never  see.  Our  certainty  that  every 
new  event  requires  some  cause  depends  not  at  all  on 
experience,  no  more  than  our  certainty  of  any  other  the 
most  obvious  subject  of  intuition.  In  the  idea  of  every 
change  is  included  that  of  its  being  an  effecV^  ^ 

Uponf  this  part  of  the  subject,  indeed,  I  write  with 
a  good  deal  of  diffidence,  because  the  opinion  which  I 
have  now  stated  differs  considerably  from  that  of  some 
very  ingenious  and  candid  persons  with  whom  I  have 
conversed ;  who  think  not  only  that  it  is  from  our  oWn 
voluntary  exertions  that  our  first  ideas  of  cause  and 
power  are  derived,  but  that  we  have  no  idea  whatever 
of  these  which  is  not  borrowed  by  analogy  from  our 
own  consciousness. 

One  of  my  friends  has  amused  himself  with  conceiv- 
ing in  what  manner  a  man,  who  had  never  had  experi-' 
ence  of  any  animal  exertion,  would  reason  concerning 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  and  has  been  led 
to  apprehend  that  he  would  consider  the  different  events 
he  saw  merely  as  antecedents  and  consequents,  without 
applying  to  the  former  in  any  instance  the  idea  of  causa- 
tim^X 

I  have  already  hinted  that  my  own  opinion  is  different 
fitmi  this  ;  but  I  perfectly  agree  with  my  friend  in  think- 
ing that  this  conclusion  does  not  lead  the  way  to  any 
sceptical  consequences.  To  say  that  our  ideas  of  pow- 
er and  cause  are  derived  from  our  own  voluntary  exer- 
tions does  not  affect  the  reality  of  these  ideas.  And 
aldiough  we  should  grant  that  a  man,  who  had  never 


*  I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  this  passage  from  Price  with  another  which  fol- 
lows ft  few  pages  after.  **  While  we  only  see  one  thin^  constantly  following  anoth- 
er, without  perceiving  the  real  dependence  and  connexion,  we  are  necessariw  dissat- 
isfied, and  feel  a  state  of  mind  very  different  from  that  entire  acqaiescence  wnich  we 
experience  upon  considering  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  laws  of  motion,  or  any  other  instan- 
ces and  facts  in  which  we  see  the  necessary  connexion  and  truth." 

t  Thia  paragraph,  and  some  of  the  following  paces,  are  copied  verbatim  from  an 
Eatav  on  the  Idea  of  Cause  and  Effect,  and  on  the  object  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
which  the  author  read  before  the  Roval  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1784.  The 
orifpnal  copy,  in  the  hand  writing  of  a  friend  stiU  alive,  is  at  present  in  my  possession. 
Various  other  paragraphs  in  this  section  are  transcribed  with  some  slight  alterations 
from  the  same  manuscript. — See  Trans,  Roy,  Soc.  Edin,  Vol.  I.  p.  21. 

t  i  aDuded  here  to  my  late  ezcdlent  and  illustrious  friend  Mr.  Playfair. 
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been  conscious  of  any  voluntary  exerdon^  could  never 
be  led  to  conceive  these  ideas^  or  to  comprehend  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  still  that  argu* 
ment  would  apply  tmversaUy  to  our  species,  for  without 
such  a  consciousness  no  individual  ever  did,  or  could 
exist.  Whatever  ideas,  whatever  principles  we  are 
necessarily  led  to  acquire  by  the  drcumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed,  and  by  the  exercise  of  those  faculties 
which  are  essential  to  our  preservation,  are  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  parts  of  human  nature,  no  less  than  those 
which  are  implanted  in  the  mind  at  its  first  formation. 

I  am  aware  that  this  will  not  be  considered  by  some 
as  a  complete  answer  to  the  objection ;  and  it  will  still 
be  urged  that,  if  our  only  ideas  of  cause  and  power  bq 
derived  from  our  own  voluntary  exertions,  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  a  Deity  rests  merely  on  an  arbitrary* 
association  of  ideas.  We  have  found  from  experience 
that  our  voluntary  exertions  are  followed  by  certain 
changes  in  the  state  of  external  objects,  and  are  accor-* 
dingly  led  to  suppose,  when  we  see  other  changes  take 
place,  that  they  have  been  preceded  by  some  voluntary 
exertions  analogous  to  those  of  which  we  are  conscioucu 
I  cannot,  however,  help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  leads  us  to  consider  a  cause  as  necessary  to 
produce  a  change  in  material  things  is  of  a  kind  very 
different  from  the  association  of  ideas.  The  changed 
which  we  and  the  whole  human  race  are  able  to  prO" 
duce  in  the  state  of  terrestrial  objects  are  nothings 
either  in  point  of  number  or  magnitude,  in  compansooci 
of  those  which  we  see  going  on  both  in  the  earth  and 
heavens,  and  I  may  add  in  our  own  bodies,  and  over 
which  we  have  no  influence.  Whence  is  it  then  that 
we  connect  with  every  change  we  see  the  idea  of  a 
cause  1  From  the  sfanilarity  between  our  own  appear- 
ance and  that  of  other  men,  and  from  the  striking  anal- 
ogy between  the  human  race  and  other  animals,  I  shall 
admit  that  the  association  of  ideas  alone  might  lead 
us  to  connect  the  idea  of  voluntary  exertion  with  ani- 
mal motion.  But  whence  is  it  that  we  associate  the 
idea  of  a  cause  with  the  fall  of  a  stone,  with  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  sea,  or  with  the  motion  of  the  plan- 
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ets  ?  It  will  be  said  that,  having  learned  JGrom  our  own 
consciousness  and  experience  the  connexion  between 
voluntary  exertion  and  motion,  we  have  recourse  to. the; 
supposition  of  some  analogous  power  or  force  to  accauhb 
for  every  motion  we  see.  But  what  is  it  that  leads  ua 
to  think  of  accoimlo^  for  these  motions  ?  Nothing,  I 
apprehend,  but  that  law  of  our  nature  which  leads  us 
to  infer  the  existence  of  a  cause  wherever  a  change  is 
perceived. 

Some  authors  have  compared  this  law  of  our  nature 
to  our  instinctive  interpretation  of  natural  signs.*^  As 
we  perceive  the  passions  and  emotions  in  the  minds  of 
others  by  means  of  their  looks  and  gestures,  so  it  has 
been  apprehended  that  every  change  we  observe  is  ac- 
companied with  a  perception  of  power  or  cause.  Thia 
comparison  will  not  be  the  less  just,  although  we  should 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  our  first  ideas  of  power 
and  cause  are  derived  from  our  own  vohintary  exertions  ; 
for  the  case  is  perfectly  analogous  with  respect  to  the 
natural  expressions  of  passion  and  emotion.  No  modi- 
fieatbn  of  countenance  could  convey  the  idea  of  rcfge 
to  a.man  who  had  never  been  conscious  of  that  passion  ;  ^ 
but  after  having  acquired  the  idea  of  this  passion  from 
his  own  consciousness,  he  is  able  instinctively  to  inter- 
pret its  natural  expression. 

Although,  however,  there  may  be  some  foundation  for 
the  foregoing  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
our  association  of  the  ideas  of  change  and  cause  is  of  a 
much  more  intimate  and  indissoluble  nature  than  our 
association  of  any  natural  sign  with  the  idea  signified. 
Ev^7  person  must  perceive,  upon  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion, that  the  connexion  between  any  sign  and  the  thing 
signified  may  be  merely  an  arbitrary  connexion  adapted 
to  our  particular  constitution.  Even  in  the  case  of  hard- 
ness we  can  discover  no  connexion  whatever  between 
the  external  quality  and  the  sensation  which  suggests  it. 
But,  in  the  case  of  every  change  in  the  state  of  external 
objects,  or  of  our  own  bodies,  we  not  only  connect  with 
this  particular  change  the  idea  of  some  cause,  but  we 

*  Bfiid'a  Enquiry,  Third  Ed.  pp.  88, 89. 
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have  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause. 
Something  not  unlike  to  this  takes  place  with  respect  to 
our  ideas  of  space  and  time.  We  acquire  both  origi- 
nally from  our  perceptions ;  but  having  once  acquired 
them,  we  have  an  irresistible  conviction  that  both  space 
and  time  are  necessary  and  self-existent. 

Having  endeavoured  to  vindicate  against  the  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Hume  the  reality  of  our  notion  of  power 
or  efficiency,  I  proceed  to  examine  more  particularly 
the  foundation  of  our  belief,  that  every  thing  that  begins 
to  exist  must  have  a  cause.  Is  this  belief  founded  on 
abstract  reasoning,  or  is  it  the  result  of  experience,  or 
is  it  an  intuitive  judgment?  A  variety  of  attempts  have 
been  made  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  principle 
from  some  general  metaphysical  axioms ;  in  particcdar 
by  Hobbes,  Clarke,  and  Locke.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature,  has  examined  each  of  their 
demonstrations,  and  has  shown  very  clearly  that  they  all 
take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Other  philosophers  have  thought  that  the  principle 
may  be  proved  by  induction,  from  the  particular  instan- 
ces that  have  fallen  under  our  experience,  as  we  infer 
from  particular  facts  that  cold  freezes  water,  that  heat 
turns  it  into  steam,  and  that  all  bodies  gravitate  to  each 
other. 

But  this  opinion  will  not  bear  examination ;  for  the 
thing  to  be  proved  is  not  a  contingent  but  a  necessary 
truth.  It  is  not  that  "  things  which  begin  to  exist  com- 
monly have  a  cause ;  nor  even  that  they  have  always 
been  found  to  have  a  cause  as  far  as  our  experience  has 
reached, — but  that  they  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  the 
contrary  supposition  implies  an  impossibility."  *    Now 

*  The  very  acute  and  iDgenious  Dr.  Campbell,  although  he  plainly  leaned  to  the 
supposition  that  our  idea  of  causation  is  drawn  from  experience,  acknowledges,  ney- 
ertheless,  that  it  teems  to  involve  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion.  *'  In  the  propo- 
sition whatever  hath  a  beginning  hath  a  cause,  we  intuitively  conclude  from  the  ex- 
istence of  one  thing  the  exiateoce  of  another.  This  proposition,  however,  so  Ue 
dif!ers,  in  my  apprehension,  from  others  of  the  same  order,  that  I  cannot  avoid  con- 
si^eriog  the  opposite  assertion  as  not  only  false,  but  contradictory ;  but  J  do  not 
pretend  to  explain  the  ground  of  this  difference." — {Phil,  of  Rhet.  Vol.  I.  pp.  114, 
115.)  From  the  last  clause  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Dr.  Campbell  thought  8omeChin|^ 
was  still  wanting  for  the  complete  elucidation  of  this  subject. 

Even  some  of  the  philosophers  who  most  confidently  reject  the  application  of  the 
word  necessary  to  this  proposition  admit  that  it  involves  the  idea  of  moanable  con- 
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it  is  manifest  that  no  induction,  how  extensive  soever, 
can  ever  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  necessary  truth ;  for 
experience  only  informs  us  of  what  is,  or  what  has  been, 
not  of  what  must  necessarily  be ;  and  the  evidence  of 
the  conclusion  must  be  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of 
the  premises. 

But  abstracting  from  this  consideration,  and  viewing 
this  principle  merely  as  a  contingent  truth,  how  is  it 
possible  to  account,  by  means  of  experience,  for  our 
belief,  that  every  change  in  the  state  of  the  universe  is 
actually  produced  by  a  cause  ?  In  every  case  in  which 
experience  informs  us  that  two  things  are  connected, 
both  of  them  must  have  fallen  under  our  observation. 
But  the  causes  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  phe» 
nomena  we  see  are  perfectly  unknown  to  us,  and  there- 
fore we  never  could  learn  from  experience  whether  they 
have  causes  or  not.  The  only  instance  in  which  we 
have  any  immediate  knowledge  of  an  efficient  cause  is 
in  the  consciousness  we  have  of  our  own  voluntary  ac- 
tions, and  surely  this  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  confidence  with  which  we  form  the  gene- 
ral conclusion. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  we  may  infer  that 
this  principle  is  not  founded  on  experience  ;  and  it  has 
been  shown  clearly  by  Mr.  Hume  that  it  is  not  demon- 
strable by  abstract  reasoning, — we  must  therefore 
conclude  that  it  is  either  a  prejudice  or  an  intuitive 
judgment. 

That  it  is  not  a  prejudice  may  be  safely  inferred  from 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  both  learned  and  un- 
learned. Mr.  Hume  was  the  first  person  who  called  it  in 
question,  and  even  he  frequently  relapses  unawares  into 
the  common  conviction.  Thus  in  his  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature :  "  As  to  those  impressions  which  arise  from  the 
senses,  their  ultimate,  cause  is,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly 
inexplicable  by  human  reason ;   and  it  will  always  be 

nezion.  i  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  distioctioD  they  make  between  the 
words  invariable  and  necessary .  What  idea  do  we  annex  to  the  phrase  necessary 
canjunetiont  but  a  conjunction  which'  cannot  be  varied  ?  Experience  (it  is  plain) 
can  only  inform  us  that  a  conjunction  has  been  found  unvaried  as  far  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  observed,  but  how  do  we  infer  from  this  that  it  is  an  invariable  coujunc* 
tion? 

VOL.  v.  31 
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impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether  they  arise 
immediately  from  the  object,  or  are  produced  by  the 
creative  power  of  the  mind,  or  are  derived  from  the 
author  of  our  being." 

Upon  a  review  of  the  observations  and  reasonings  al- 
ready stated  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  occur  to  an  attentive  reader  that  the  word  cause 
is  used  both  by  philosophers  and  the  vulgar  in  two 
senses,  which  are  widely  diflTerent.  When  it  is  said  that 
every  change  in  nature  indicates  the  operation  of  a 
cause,  the  word  cause  expresses  something  which  is 
supposed  to  be  necessarily  connected  with  die  change, 
and  without  which  it  could  not  have  happened.  This 
may  be  called  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  such  causes  may  be  called  metaphysical  or  efficient 
causes. 

In  natural  philosophy,  however,  when  we  speak  of 
one  thing  being  the  cause  of  another,  all  that  we  mean 
is,  that  the  two  are  constantly  conjoined,  so  that  when 
we  see  the  one  we  may  expect  the  other.  These  con- 
junctions we  learn  from  experience  alone,  and  without 
an  acquaintance  with  them  we  could  not  accommodate 
our  conduct  to  the  established  course  of  nature.  The 
causes  which  are  the  objects  of  our  investigation  in 
natural  philosophy  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be 
c^Xedi  physical  causes.^ 

In  the  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  f  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  those 
prejudices  which  have  led  philosophers,  in  every  age, 
to  confound  together  efficient  and  physical  causes  ;  and 
I  have  remarked  the  extensive  influence  which  this  in- 
accurate employment  of  terms  has  had  on  their  physical 
systems.  The  ancients,  in  particular,  seem  universally 
to  have  ascribed  a  real  efficiency  to  physical  causes ; 

*  In  a  respectable  publication,  entitled  Introduction  to  an  Analysis  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Matthew  Young  of  Dublin,  (Robinsons,  Lon- 
don, 1800,)  I  find  the  following  sentence,  the  meaning  of  which  1  am  quite  unable 
to  conjecture. 

**  Causes  are  either  experimental  or  rational ;  experiment  is  the  only  standard  of 
experimental  causes ;  perception  of  the'  necessary  connexion  of  events  is  the  stan- 
dard of  rational  causes."  In  illustration  of  this  distinction  he  refers  to  an  Essay  by 
R.  Young  on  the  Mechanism  of  Nature. 

t  Vol.  I.  Chap.  i.  Sec.  2. 
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and  the  same  supposition  is  implied  in  those  expres- 
sions, SO  frequently  in  use  among  the  moderns,  of  "  a 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  or  of  necessary  connexions 
existing  among  physical  events."  *  Mr.  Hume  had,  I 
think,  great  merit  in  showing  that  the  province  of  the 
natural  philosopher  is  not  to  trace  necessary  connex- 
ions, but  constant  conjunctions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
trace  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  order  of  the 
universe.  But  in  stating  this  doctrine  he  unfortunately 
went  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  as  the  ancients 
had  vitiated  natural  philosophy  by  busying  themselves 
about  efficient  causes,  so  Mr.  Hume's  argument  tends, 
though  perhaps*  unintentionally  on  his  part,  to  subvert 
the  foundations  of  natural  religion,  by  affirming  that 
physical  causes  are  the  only  ones  we  know,  and  that 
the  words  powers  efficiency,  and  necessary  cormexionj 
convey  no  meaning. 

If  this  important  distinction  between  efficient  and 
physical  causes  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  Mr.  Hume's 
doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
in  physics,  so  far  from  leading  to  atheism,  is  more  fa- 
vorable to  religious  belief  than  the  common  inaccurate 
conceptions  entertained  on  that  subject ;  as  it  keeps 
the  Deity  always  in  view,  not  only  as  the  first,  but  as 
the  constantly  operating  efficient  cause  in  the  material 
world,  (either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  some  intel- 
ligent instruments,)  and  as  the  great  connecting  prin- 
ciple Amongst  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we  ob- 
serve, f 

*  £yen  in  the  present  times  some  of  tlie  most  sagacious  of  Bacon's  foOowers 
show  a  disposition  to  relapse  into  the  figurative  language  of  the  multitude.  **  The 
chain  of  Natural  Causes,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  <*  has,  not  unfitly,  heen  compared  to  a 
^ain  hanging  down  from  Heaven  ;  a  link  that  is  discovered  supports  the  links  be- 
low it,  but  It  must  itself  be  supported ;  and  that  which  supports  it  must  be  sup- 
ported, until  we  come  to  the  first  link,  which  is  supported  by  the  Throne  of  the 
Almighty.*'— (Easaya  an  the  Jhtelleetual  Powera,  4to.  Ed.  p.  116.)  It  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  tne  approbation  here  bestowed  on  the  above  similitude,  with  the  excel- 
lent and  profound  remarks  on  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  whidi  occur  in  other 
parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  Works.  See  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,  p.  44,  and  pp.  286, 
287,  288.  For  additional  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  see  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  Vol.  H.  Note  (N.) 

f  This  was  in  fact  the  very  conclusion  which  Malebranche  drew  from  premise^ 
strikingly  sindlar  to  those  of  Mr.  Hume.  The  great  error  of  Malebranche  in  this 
inquiry  was  his  e^ctending  his  theory  of  Occaaional  Causes  from  the  material  to  the 
moral  world.  For  some  remarks  upon  the  important  consequences  which  follow 
from  this  error,  see  First  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Ency* 
clopsdia  Britannic^  ^'-^  !:.  n.  170. 
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As  to  Mr.  Hume's  metaphysical  subtilties  on  the  idea 
of  causation,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  unnecessary  to  en- 
large further  on  the  argument,  after  the  solution  which 
he  has  himself  suggested  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  have  been  now  under  our  consideration.  This 
solution,  which  is  in  my  opinion  eminently  philosophical 
and  beautiful,  and  which  is  more  satisfactory  to  my  mind 
than  any  thing  advanced  by  his  adversaries  in  opposition 
to  his  reasonings,  I  shall  transcribe  in  Mr.  Hume's  own 
words. 

"  Here  then  is  a  kind  of  preestablished  harmony  be- 
tween the  course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our 
ideas ;  and  though  the  powers  and  faixes  by  which  the 
former  is  governed  be  wholly  unknown  to  us,  yet  our 
thoughts  and  conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on 
in  the  same  train  with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Cus- 
tom is  that  principle  by  which  this  correspondence  has 
been  effected ;  so  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  our 
species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  in  every  cir- 
cumstance and  occurrence  of  human  life.  Had  not  the 
presence  of  an  object  instantly  excited  the  idea  of  those 
objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  Jcnowledge 
must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  our 
memory  and  senses ;  and  we  should  never  have  been 
able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  natural 
powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  good  or  avoiding 
evil.  Those  who  delight  in  the  discovery  and  contem- 
plation of  final  causes  have  here  ample  subject,  to  em- 
ploy their  wonder  and  admiration. 

"  I  shall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going theory,  that  as  this  operation  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  infer  like  effects  from  like  causes,  and  vice  versa^  is 
so  essential  to  the  existence  of  all  human  creatures,  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallacious 
deductions  of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  opera- 
tions ;  appears  not  in  any  degree  during  the  first  years 
of  infancy  ;  and  at  best  is,  in  every  age  and  period  of 
human  life,  extremely  liable  to  error  and  mistake.  It  is 
more  conformable  to  the  ordinary  wisdom  of  nature 
to  secure  so  necessary  an  act.  of  the  mind  by  some  in- 
Btinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may  be  infallible 
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in  its  operations ;  may  discover  itself  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  life  and  thought ;  and  may  be  independent  of 
all  the  labored  deductions  of  the  understanding.  As 
nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  without  giving 
us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  by  which 
they  are  actuated,  so  has  she  implanted  in  us  an  instinct 
which  carries  forward  the  thoughts  in  a  correspondent 
course  to  that  which  she  has  established  among  exter* 
nal  objects,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  those  powers  and 
forces  on  which  this  regular  course  and  succession  of 
objects  totally  depends."  * 

I  had  just  observed,  before  I  introduced  the  forego- 
ing quotation,  that  if  the  distinction  between  efficient  and 
physical  causes  be  admitted,  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine  with 
respect  to  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  in  natu- 
ral philosophy  is  more  favorable  to  theism  than  the  com- 
mon inaccurate  conceptions  which  are  entertained  con- 
cerning that  relation,  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in 
view  as  the  constantly  operating  efficient  cause  in  the 
material  world,  and  as  the  great  connecting  principle 
among  all  its  various  phenomena.! 

*  See  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Hume's  PkUoaopkUal  Easaya,  published  during 
bis  own  lifetime,  the  two  sections  entitled  Sceptical  Doubts  Concerning  the  Ope- 
rations  of  the  VndentcHnding,  and  Sceptical  Solution  of  these  Doubts, 

t  As  a  proof  of  the  confusion  we  are  Uable  to  ru4  into  in  our  speculations  about 
causes,  without  a  due  attention  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  cause,  I  shall  transcribe 
a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  Burke's  Inquiry  into  the  SubHme  and  Beautiful ;  in 
which  he  has  explicitly  assigned  to  the  phrase  efficient  cause  the  same  meaning  I 
annex  to  the  phrase  physical  cause.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  has  been  led  to 
represent  it  as  the  business  of  natural  philosophy  to  investigate  efficient  causes^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  acknowledges  that  ultimate  causes  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  Acuities.         x 

"  When  I  say  I  intend  to  inquire  into  (he  efficient  cause  of  sublimity  and  beauty, 

I  woufd  not  be  understood  to  say  that  I  can  come  to  the  ultimate  cause That 

great  chain  of  causes  which  links  one  to  another,  even  to  the  throne  of  God  him- 
self, can  never  be  unravelled  by  any  industry  of  ours.  When  we  go  but  one  step 
beyond  the  immediately  sensible  qualities  of  things  we  go  out  of  our  depth.  All  we 
do  after  is  but  a  faint  strugele,  that  shows  we  are  in  an  element  which  does  not  be- 
long to  us.  So  that  when  1  speak  of  cause,  and  efficient  cause,  I  only  mean  certain 
affections  of  the  mind  that  cause  certain  changes  in  the  body ;  or  certain  powers  and 
properties  in  bodies  that  work  a  change  in  the  mind.  As  if  I  wese  to  explain  the 
motion  of  a  body  falling  to  the  ground,  I  would  say  it  was  caused  by  mvity,  and  I 
would  endeavour  to  show  after  what  manner  this  power  operated,  without  attempt- 
ing to  show  why  it  operated  in  this  manner ;  or  if  I  were  to  explain  the  effects  of 
bodies  striking  one  another  by  the  common  laws  of  percussion,  I  should  not  en- 
deavour to  explain  how  motion  itself  is  communicated." 

Is  it  not  a  more  simple  and  distinct  phraseology  to  ^ve  to  those  causes  which  the 
natural  philosopher  investigates  the  name  of  Physical,  and  to  apply  the  epithet 
Effiitxeni  (agreeably  to  its  h'teral  import)  to  what  Burke  calls  ultimate  causes  ? 

When  I  mat  proposed  (more  than  forty  years  aeo)  this  phraseology  to  the  late 
I^.  R*id,  ha  obiected  to  it  that  Newton,  to  whose  language  he  was  superatitiously 
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But  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this 
veiy  conclusion  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  supposi- 
tion from  which  it  is  inferred ;  for  how  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  all  the  events  which  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  different  parts  of  the  material  universe  are 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  Divine  agency? 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  scruple  to  admit  this 
conclusion  in  aU  its  extent ;  for  I  cannot  perceive  any 
absurdity  that  it  involves ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  some  of  our  best  and 
soundest  philosophers.  "  All  things,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
"  that  are  done  in  the  world  are  done  either  immediate- 
ly by  God  himself,  or  by  created  intelligent  beings. 
Matter  being  evidently  not  capable  of  any  laws  or  pow- 
ers whatsoever,  any  more  than  it  is  capable  of  intelli- 
gence, excepting  only  this  one  negative  power,  that 
every  part  of  it  will  always  and  necessarily  continue  in 
that  state,  whether  of  rest  or  motion,  wherein  it  at  pre- 
sent is.  So  that  aU  those  things  which  we  commonly 
say  are  the  effects  of  the  natural  powers  of  matter  and 
laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  attraction,  or  the  like,  are 
indeed  (if  we  will  speak  strictly  and  properly)  the  ef- 
fects of  God's  acting  upon  matter  continuaUy  and  every 
momentf  either  immediately  by  himself,  or  mediately  by 
some  created  intelligent  being.  Consequently  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  what  we  commonly  call  the  course  of 
nature  or  the  power  of  nature.  The  course  of  nature, 
truly  and  properly  speaking,  is  nothing  else  but  the  will  of 
God  producing  certain  effects  in  a  continued,  regular, 
constant,  and  uniform  manner ;  which  course  or  manner 
of  acting,  being  in  every  moment  perfectly  arbitrary,  is 
as  easy  to  be  altered  at  any  time  as  to  be  preserved."  * 

attached,  had  used  the  phrases  physical  causes  and  efficient  causes  as  synonymous. 
If  this  he  the  fact,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  Newton  has  been  guilty  of  indefi- 
nite and  ambiguous  expression ;  and  that  ttie  observation  only  furnishes  an  additional 
argument  in  favor  of  those  distinctive  epithets  I  wish  to  introduce.  Had  my  excel- 
lent iriend  adopted  my  suggestion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  would  have  recon- 
cfled  some  apparent  inconsistencies  which  occur  in  his  later  publications,  and  ob- 
viated some  of  the  cavils  with  which  he  has  been  assailed  by  his  not  always  candid 
opponents. 

For  various  other  observations  which  appear  to  myself  not  unimportant  on  the 
subject  of  this  section,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  iv.  Section  1. 

•  In  speaking  of  the  theoiy  of  occaaioDal  causes,  Mr.  Hume  has  committed  an 
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Although,  however,  my  opinion  on  this  subject  per- 
fectly coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Clarke,  I  must  own  that 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  learned,  either  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times.  Many 
rf  the  most  celebrated  theories  we  meet  with  in  the 
history  both  of  physics  and  of  metaphysics,  have  taken 
their  rise  from  the  zeal  of  philosophers  to  elude  this 
very  conclusion,  which  appeared  to  them  too  extrava- 
gant to  merit  a  particular  refutation.  It  was  this  idea 
which  gave  birth  to  the  scheme  of  Materialism ;  to  the 
Plastic  Nature  of  Cud  worth  ;  to  the  Mechanical  Theo- 
ries of  the  universe  proposed  by  Descartes  and  Leib- 
nitz ;  and  to  various  others  equally  gratuitous  and  not 
less  extravagant.  As  these  theories  are  not  yet  entirely 
abandoned  by  philosophers,  a  slight  review  of  the  most 
remarkable  may  be  supposed  necessary  for  the  complete 
illustration  of  this  subject ;  and  I  shall  accordingly  allot 
for  that  purpose  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume.* 

The  different  hypotheses  to  which  I  have  now  alluded 
have  been  adopted  by  ingenious  men  in  preference  to 
the  simple  and  sublime  doctrine  which  supposes  the 
order  of  the  universe  to  be  not  only  at  first  established, 
but  every  moment  maintained  by  the  incessant  agency 
of  one  supreme  mind, — a  doctrine  against  which  no 
objection  can  be  stated  but  what  is  founded  on  preju- 
dices resulting  from  our  own  imperfections.  How  far, 
indeed,  the  events  we  see  are  actually  produced  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  God,  or  how  far  he  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  instrumentality  of  subordinate  intelligences, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  ;  but  of  this  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  when  he  chooses  to  communicate  a 
certain  measure  of  power  to  any  of  his  creatures,  and 

historical  mistake,  whicli  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  correct.  "  Malebranche," 
he  observes,  "  and  other  Cartesians,  made  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  and  sole  effi- 
cacy of  the  Deity  the  foundation  of  all  their  philosophy.  It  had,  however ^  no  ati- 
thority  in  England,  Locke,  ClarkCy  and  Cudworth  never  so  much  as  take  notice 
of  it,  out  suppose  all  along  that  matter  has  a  real,  though  subordinate  and  derived 
yower."—Hume'8  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  475.  Edit  of  1784. 

Blr  Hume  was  probably  led  to  connect,  in  this  last  sentence,  the  name  of  Clarke 
with  those  of  Locke  and  Cudworth,  by  taking  for  granted  that  his  metaphysical 
opinions  agreed  exactly  with  those  commonly  ascribed  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The 
above  quotation  proves  that  in  fact  his  opinion,  in  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned,  was 
the  same  with  that  of  Malebranche. 

*See  Note  (D.)  at  the  end. 
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employs  their  operations  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  his 
providence,  it  is  not  because  he  is  himself  incompetent 
to  the  magnitude,  or  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  effects 
which  take  place  in  the  universe.  And,  therefore,  the 
consideration  of  these  effects,  how  astonishing  soever 
they  may  be,  furnishes  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  the- 
ories which  have  already  been  enumerated. 

How  powerfully  the  speculations  of  philosophers  on 
this  subject  have  been  influenced  by  prejudices  suggest- 
ed by  the  analogy  of  human  nature,  appears  from  vari- 
ous passages  both  in  ancient  and  modern  authors. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Treatise  De  Mundoj 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  the  author  represents  it  as  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ainovgyeZv 
dnavxaj  "  to  set  his  hand  to  every  thing.'' — "  If  it  were 
not  congruous  in  respect  of  the  state  and  majesty  of 
Xerxes,  the  great  king  of  Persia,  that  he  should  conde- 
scend to  do  all  the  meanest  offices  himself,  much  less 
can  this  be  thought  suitable  in  respect  of  God."  Even 
Mr.  Boyle,  one  of  the  profoundest,  and  one  of  thfe  most 
pious  of  our  English  philosophers,  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  derogating  from  the  beauty  and  perfection 
of  the  universe,  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  agency  is 
constantly  necessary  to  preserve  it  in  order,  or  that  he 
is  obUged  to  employ  subordinate  intelligences  to  supply 
the  defects  of  his  mechanism.  "It  seems  manifest 
enough,"  according  to  him,  "  that  whatsoever  is  done  in 
the  world,  at  least  where  the  rational  soul  intervenes 
not,  is  really  effected  by  corporeal  causes  and  agents, 
according  to  the  laws  settled  by  the  Omniscient  Author 
of  things."  And  elsewhere  he  observes,  "  That  as  it 
more  recommends  the  skill  of  an  engineer  to  contrive 
an  elaborate  engine,  so  as  that  there  need  nothing  to 
reach  his  ends  in  it  but  the  contrivance  of  parts  void  of 
understanding,  than  if  it  were  necessary  that  ever  and 
anon  a  discreet  servant  should  be  employed  to  concur 
notably  to  the  operations  of  this  or  that  part,  or  to  hin- 
der the  engine  from  being  out  of  order,  so  it  more  sets 
off  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  fabric  of  the  universe, 
that  he  can  make  so  vast  a  machine  perform  all  those 
many  things  which  he  designed  it  should,  by  the  mere 
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contrivance  of  brute  matter  managed  by  certain  laws  of 
motion,  and  upheld  by  his  ordinary  and  general  con- 
course, than  if  he  employed  from  time  to  time  an  intel- 
ligent overseer  to  regulate  and  control  the  motion  of  the 
parts/'  * — "  What  may  be  the  opinion  of  others,"  says 
Lord  Kames,  "  with  respect  to  this  argument  of  Mr. 
Boyle,  I  cannot  say,  but  to  me  it  is  perfectly  conclusive. 
Considering  this  universe  as  a  great  machine,  the  work- 
manship of  an  intelligent  cause,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking 
it  the  more  complete  the  less  mending  or  interposition 
it  requires.  The  perfection  of  every  piece  of  work- 
manship, human  and  divine,  consists  in  its  answering  the 
designed  purpose,  without  bestowing  further  labqr  up- 
on it."t 

The  notions  of  the  ancient  Epicureans  concerning 
the  happiness  of  the  Deity,  which  they  thought  could 
not  fail  to  be  impaired  by  the  incessant  cares  and  the 
unremitted  exertions  of  a  superintending  Providence, 
plainly  took  their  rise  from  the  same  source.  They  are 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  verses  of  Lucre- 
tiuSf  where,  by  the  way,  he  has  artfully  blended  various 
other  topics  of  sceptical  declamation  not  very  consist- 
ent with  each  other,  or  with  that  just  now  mentioned. 

"  Nam  (proh  sancta  De6m  tranquilL^  pectora  pace. 
Quae  placidum  degant  STum,  vitamque  serenam  !) 
duis  regere  immensi  summam,  quis  habere  profundi 
Indu  manu  validas  potis  est  moderanter  habenas? 
Qais  pariter  ccelos  omDeis  convertere  ?  et  omneis 
Ignibus  stheriis  terras  suffire  feraceis  ? 
Omnibus  inque  locis  esse  omni  tempore  praesto? 
Nubibus  ut  teuebras  faciat,  c<Blique  serena 
Concutiat  sonitu  ?  turn  fulmina  mittat,  et  sdeis 
Saepe  suas  disturbet,  et  in  deserta  recedens 
Saeviat  exercens  telum,  quod  saepe  nocenteis 
Praeterit,  exanimatque  indignos  inque  merenteis?"| 

The  logical  incpnsistency  of  this  passage  (the  poeti- 
cal merit  of  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired,)  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  For  what  is  it  that  constitutes  the 
astonishing  sublimity  of  the  description  ?   What  but  the 

*  Enquiry  into  the  Vulgar  Notion  of  Nature. 

t  Eflsay  on  the  Laws  of  Motion,  published  in  the  Essays,  Physical  and  Literary, 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
t  Lucret  Lib.  u.y.  1092. 

VOL.  V.  32 
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magnitude  and  the  multiplicity  of  those  physical  chan- 
ges which  the  poet  represents  as  every  moment  exhibited 
to  our  view?  And  it  is  from  this  very  magnitude  and 
multiplicity  in  the  phenomena  that  he  infers  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  being  produced  by  God  ;  first,  because 
such  an  exertion  would  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his 
repose ;  and  secondly,  because  it  exceeds  the  limits  of 
his  power.  Surely  the  greater  the  change  the  more 
strongly  does  it  evince  the  necessity  of  a  cause  ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  conceive  a  more  extraordinary  inference,  than 
to  deny  that  the  cause  exists,  because  in  degree  it  pass- 
es the  bounds  of  our  comprehension. 

If  the  power  of  God  be  unequal  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  these  wonders,  what  other  name  shall  we 
give  to  the  mysterious  energy  from  which  they  proceed  1 
Grant  only  the  reality  of  this  energy  or  active  powers  and 
you  grant  the  necessity  of  mind  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe.  And  further  than  this  I  do 
not  push  our  conclusions  in  this  part  of  the  argument.* 

How  much  more  philosophical  than  the  lines  just 
quoted  from  Lucretius,  I  may  add  how  much  more  sub- 
lime, is  the  well  known  passage  of  our  English  poet ! 


*  Even  Horace  in  his  graver  moments  bestows  on  the  Epicurean  system  the  title 
of  a  mad  philosophy,  and  acknowledges  its  cffucts  in  un<:c'Uling;  hh  own  mind.  It 
is  remarkable  that  he  ascribes  the  revival  of  his  old  Stoical  impressions  to  some  of 
those  phenomena  of  nature  from  which  Lucretius  draws  an  opposite  conclusion. 

**  Parcu!!  Dporum  cultor  et  infrpquens, 

lNtA!«IB!«TIt  OUM  SAPIBtfTIJB 

CoictDLTUt  ERRo :  Donc  rolrornuu 

Vela  dare,  atque  iteraro  cursus 

Cogor  relictos.    Namque  DiespiUr  ' 

leni  corusco  nubita  diridens 

riernmque,  per  purton  tonanUt 

Fsgit  equM  voliwremque  curmm ; 

Quo  brnta  tcllus  et  vofa  flumina, 

Quo  BtjXj**  Ice.  See. 

Lib.  I,  Ode  xzziv. 

This  ode  ha?  been  considered  by  Dacier  and  other  critics  as  an  ironical  jeu  d" esprit 
levelled  against  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Providence.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Co- 
pleston,  (a  very  high  authority,)  in  his  elegant  and  philosophical  Prelections  on  Poe- 
try, pronounces  it  to  be  an  ode  "  Sincere  animi  ardore  et  summa  crga  Deum  pietate 
insignis." — Proflectiones  Academics  Oxonii  Habita  ab  Edvardo  Copleston,  S.  T.  B. 
p.  278. 

If  (according  to  the  very  happy  conjecture  of  the  Abb^  Gagliani)  this  ode  is  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  the  introduction  to  the  following  one  O  Diva  gratum  qum  regis 
jSntium,  this  union  of  the  two  odes  will  be  found  to  bestow  on  both,  much  addition- 
al sublimity  and  beauty.  See  the  Commentaires  Inedits  sur  Horace,  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Melanges  de  Liti^rature  of  M.  Suard.  Paris,  1804. — ^A 
spirited  translatioD  of  the  two  odes  thus  combined  may  be  found  in  the  Lyc^e  of 
La  Hari)e,  Vol  IL  p.  358,  et  seq. 
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**  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
.      Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame, 
Wamis  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

This  passage  (as  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  has  remarked) 
bears  a  very  striking  analogy  to  a  noble  one  in  the  old 
Orphic  verses,  quoted  in  the  treatise  negt  xoofiovj  as- 
cribed to  Aristotle ;  *  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that 
the  same  ideas  occur  in  some  specimens  of  Hindoo 
poetry  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  more  particularly  in 
the  hymn  to  JVarrayjiaj  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  taken  (as 
he  informs  us)  from  the  writings  of  their  ancient  au- 
thors. 

"  Omniscient  Spirit,  whose  all  ruling  power 
Bids  from  each  sense  bright  emanations  beam, 
Glows  in  the  rainbowj  sparkles  in  the  stream,  &c.  6lcA 

How  far  indeed  the  doctrine  expressed  in  these  lines 
is  agreeable  to  truth,  (at  least  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the 

*  "  The  learned  have  been  much  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  piece." 
•~See  Warton's  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  168,  and  the 
authors  there  cited. 

Dr.  Warton*s  owti  opinion  is,  **  that  the  Treatise  De  Mundo  ought  to  be  as« 
cribed  to  Aristotle,  notwithstanding  the  different  form  of  its  composition."  (Ibid.) 
But  he  gives  no  reason  for  thinking  so. 

The  learned  Meiners  (Historia  Doctrine  de  Vero  Deo)  decides  with  confidence 
that  Aristotle  was  not  the  author  of  it,  and  states  particularly  the  grounds  of  this 
decision.    That  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Parr  will  be  seen  from  Note  (£.) 

t  The  lines  above  quoted  from  Pope  have  been  censured  by  some  writers  as  sa- 
vouring of  Spinoziam;  and  the  same  censure  has  been  extended  to  various  passages 
in  the  Seaaoru  of  Thomson,  particularly  to  the  hymn  at  the  end.  I  suspect  strong- 
ly that  the  authors  of  this  criticism  have  been  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Spinoza^s 
writings,  otherwise  they  would  never  have  confounded  a  system,  which  goes  to  the 
complete  annihilation  of  every  religious  sentiment,  with  a  doctrine  which  (although 
somewhat  approaching  to  it  in  phraseology)  has  plainly  ori^oated  in  feeliugs  of 
deep,  if  not  of  mystical  devotion.  The  former  tends  to  explam  away  the  existence 
of  God  by  identi^ing  him' with  matter,  the  latter  to  give  life  and  expression  to  mat- 
ter by  representing  every  object  as  full  of  God. 

The  same  mode  of  speaking  occurs  frequently  in  the  ^acred  Writings,  as  when  it 
is  said  that "  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  It  is  thus  also  that 
thunder  is  called  his  voice,  the  wind  his  breath,  and  the  tempest  the  blast  of  his 
nostrils.  Upon  a  subject  of  this  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  express  ourselves  in  a 
language  wliich  is  not  more  or  less  metaphorical ;  but  the  import  of  these  metaphors 
must  be  collected  from  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  reasonings  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. The  theory  of  the  Anima  mundi,  how  absurd  and  dangerous  soever,  when 
pushed  to  its  utmost  logical  consequences,  is  certainly  suggested  by  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  natural  of  all  analogies — ^that  of  our  own  frame ;  and  therefore 
it  is  but  fair  to  put  the  most  favourable  construction  possible  on  the  views  of  those 
who  first  adopted  it.    To  compare  it  to  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  and  his  foUowen 
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supposition  of  the  unity  of  God)  we  are  not  yet  war- 
ranted by  any  of  the  reasonings  I  have  stated  to  pro- 
nounce, I  would  only  at  present  remark  the  simplicity 
and  the  sublimity  of  the  doctrine, — two  recommenda- 
tions which,  on  a  subject  of  this  nature,  furnish  no  in- 
considerable presumptions  that  the  doctrine  is  true.  For 
how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  limited  powers  of 
man  are  able  to  imagine  an  order  of  things  more  simple 
and  sublime  than  what  exists  in  reality?  Mr.  Boyle 
indeed,  in  the  passage  formerly  quoted  from  him,  repre- 
sents the  supposition  of  God's  incessant  agency  as  de- 
tracting from  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  universe, 
and  appeals  to  those  principles  on  which  we  judge  of 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  structure  of  a 
machine.  But  the  illustration  is  by  no  means  apposite. 
The  intention  of  a  machine  is  to  save  labor,  and  there- 
fore the  less  frequently  the  interposition  of  the  artist  is 
necessary,  the  more  completely  does  the  machine  ac- 
complish the  end  for  which  it  was  made.  These  ideas 
surely  do  not  apply  to  the  works  of  the  Almighty.  The 
multiplicity  of  his  operations  neither  distract  his  atten- 
tion nor  exhaust  his  power ;  nor  can  we  suppose  him 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abridging  their  number  by 
calling  mechanism  to  his  aid,  without  imputing  to  him 
the  imperfections  which  mark  our  own  circumscribed 
faculties  and  dependent  condition. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  'the  Ai-gument  for  the  Existence  of  God  from  Final  Causes. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  the  founda- 
tions of  our  reasoning  from  the  Effect  to  the  Cause,  and 
of  the  evidences  of  Active  Power  exhibited  in  the  uni- 

betrays  a  disposition  to  discredit  the  noblest  passages  in  the  heathen  moralists,  and 
may  perhaps  lead  to  other  inferences,  of  which  some  of  the  writera  who  have  giveJi 
countenance  to  this  comparison  are  not  aware. 

"  Eatne  Dei  sedet  Dui  terra,  et  pootoa,  et  aer, 
£t  ccelam,  et  vtrtut  ?    BuperoB  quid  qnnrimofl  nitra  i 
Jupiter  est  quodcunqoe  videe,  quocunque  movoria." 

I  pity  the  man  who  in  these  lines  can  perceive  any  thine  approaching  to  atheism. 
— (See  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
Part.  II.  pp.  76,  77.) 
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verse,  I  proceed  now  to  illustrate  that  principle  of  our 
nature  which  leads  us  to  apprehend  intelligence  or  de- 
sign when  we  see  a  variety  of  means  conspiring  to  a 
particular  end.  In  examining  this  part  of  our  constitu-* 
tion,  my  object  is  similar  to  what  I  had  in  view  in  the 
speculations  in  which  we  have  last  been  engaged,  not 
to  bring  to  light  any  new  or  abstruse  conclusion,  but  to 
vindicate  against  the  cavils  of  sceptics,  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning that  is  equally  familiar  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
vulgar,  and  which  is  not  more  intimately  connected 
with  our  religious  belief  than  with  our  rational  conduct 
in  the  common  business  of  life.  What  this  mode  of 
reasoning  is  will  be  best  explained  by  a  few  examples  : 
— ^And  for  this  purpose  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  evi- 
dences for  the  existence  of  God  which  Socrates  is  said 
to  have  appealed  to  in  his  conversation  on  this  subject 
with  Aristodemus,  as  it  is  related  with  an  almost  divine 
simplicity  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon.* 

"  Tell  me,  Aristodemus,  is  there  any  man  whom  you 
admire  on  account  of  his  merit?" 

Aristodemus  having  answered  "Jfefany;" — ^**Name 
some  of  them,  I  pray  you."  ^ 

"  I  admire,"  said  Aristodemus,  "  Homer  for  his  Epic 
Poetry ;  Melanippides  for  his  Dithyrambics ;  Sophocles 
for  Tragedy ;  Polycletes  for  Statuary  ;  and  Zeuxis  for 
Painting." 

"  But  which  seems  to  you  most  worthy  of  admiration, 
Aristodemus, — the  artist  who  forms  Images  void  of  Mo- 
tion and  Intelligence,  or  one  who  hath  the  skill  to  pro- 
duce animals  that  are  endued  not  only  with  activity,  but 
understanding  ?  " 

"  The  latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  replied  Aristode- 
mus, "  provided  the  production  was  not  the  effect  of 
cAance,  but  of  wisdom  and  contrivance." 

*  *'  Je  DG  saifl  b'H  y  a  aucune  preuve  ni^taphysique  plus  frappante,  et  qui  parle  plud 
fortemeot  a  I'homme,  que  cet  ordre  admirable  qui  regne  dans  le  monde ;  et  s'il  jamais 
il  y  a  eu  un  plus  bel  argument  que  ce  verset,  CaU  enarrant  Gloriam  Dei,  Aussi 
VOU8  Yoyez,  que  Newton  n'en  apporte  point  d'autre  a  la  fin  de  son  Optique  et  de 
ses  Principes.  II  ne  trouVoit  point  de  raisonnement  plus  convainquant  et  plus  beau 
en  faveur  de  la  Divinit^  que  celui  de  Platon,  qui  fait  dire  a  un  do  ses  interlocuteurs, 
'  Vous  jugez  que  j'ai  une  ame  intelligente  parceque  vous  appercevez  de  Tordre  dans 
mes  paroles  et  dans  mes  actions ;  ju^cz  done  en  voyant  Tordre  de  ce  monde  qu*il  y 
a  une  ame  souveninemeot  iateUigeate.'  **^  VoUaire,  £km,  de  PhUoBOpkie, 
Chap.  i.  De  Dieu.) 
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"  But  since  there  are  many  things,  some  of  which  we 
can  easily  see  the  use  of,  while  we  cannot  say  of  others, 
to  what  purpose  they  were  produced, — which  of  these, 
Aristodemus,  do  you  suppose  the  work  of  wisdom  1 " 

"  It  should  seem  the  most  reasonable  to  affirm  it  of 
those  whose  fitness  and  utility  are  so  evidently  appar- 
ent." 

"  But  it  is  evidently  apparent,  that  He  who  at  the  be- 
ginning made  man,  endued  him  with  Senses  because  they 
were  good  for  him, — eyes  wherewith  to  behold  whatever 
was  visible,  and  ears  to  hear  whatever  was  to  be  heard. 
For  say,  Aristodemus,  to  what  purpose  should  odors  be 
prepared,  if  the  sense  of  smelling  had  been  denied  ? 
Or  why  the  distinctions  of  bitter  and  sweet,  of  sa- 
voury and  unsavoury,  unless  a  palate  had  been  likewise 
given,  conveniently  placed,  to  arbitrate  between  them, 
and  declare  the  difference'?  Is  not  that  Providence, 
Aristodemus,  in  a  most  eminent  manner  conspicuous, 
which,  because  the  eye  of  man  is  so  delicate  in  its  con- 
texture, hath  therefore  prepared  eyelids  like  doors, 
whereby  to  secure  it — which  extend  of  themselves 
whenever  it  is  needful,  and  again  close  when  sleep  ap- 
proaches 1  Are  not  these  eyelids  provided  as  it  were 
with  a  fence  on  the  edge  of  them,  to  keep  off  the  wind 
and  guard  the  eye?  Even  the  eyebrow  itself  is  not 
without  its  office ;  but  as  a  pent  house  is  prepared  to 
turn  off  the  sweat,  which,  falling  from  the  forehead, 
might  enter  and  annoy  that  no  less  tender  than  aston- 
ishing part  of  us  !  Is  it  not  to  be  admired  that  the  ears 
should  take  in  sounds  of  every  sort,  and  yet  are  not  too 
much  filled  by  them  ?  That  the  fore  teeth  of  th6  ani- 
mal should  be  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  is  evidently 
best  suited  for  the  cutting  of  its  food,  as  those  on  the 
side  for  grinding  it  in  pieces  ?  That  the  mouth  through 
which  this  food  is  conveyed  should  be  placed  so  near 
the  nose  and  the  eyes  as  to  prevent  the  passing  unno- 
ticed whatever  is  unfit  for  nourishment ;  while  nature, 
on  the  contrary,  hath  set  at  a  distance,  and  concealed 
from  the  senses,  all  that  might  disgust  or  any  way  offend 
them '?  And  can'st  thou  still  doubt,  Aristodemus,  wheth- 
er a  disposition  of  parts  like  this  should  be  the  work  of 
chance,  or  of  wisdom  and  contrivance  ?  " 
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"  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt,  replied  Aristodemus  ; 
and  indeed  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  evident  it 
appears  tome,  that  man  must  be  the  masterpiece  of  some 
great  artificer,  carrying  along  with  it  infinite  marks  of 
the  love  and  favor  of  Him  who  hath  thus  formed  it." 

**  And  what  thinkest  thou,  Aristodemus,  of  that  desire 
in  the  individual  which  leads  to  the  continuance  of  the 
species  ?  Of  that  tenderness  and  affection  in  the  female 
towards  her  young,  so  necessary  for  its  preservation  ? 
Of  that  unremitted  love  of  life,  and  dread  of  dissolution, 
which  take  such  strong  possession  of  us  from  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  be  ?  " 

"I  think  of  them,"  answered  Aristodemus,  "as  so  many 
regular  operations  of  the  same  great  and  wise  artist, 
deliberately  determined  to  preserve  what  he  hath  once 
made." 

"  But  further, — unless  thou  desirest  to  ask  me  ques- 
tions ; — seeing,  Aristodemus,  thou  thyself  art  conscious 
of  reason  and  intelligence,  supposest  thou  there  is  no 
intelligence  elsewhere  ?  Thou  knowest  thy  body  to  be 
a  small  part  of  that  wide  extended  earth  which  thou 
every  where  beholdest ; — the  moisture  contained  in  it 
thou  also  knowest  to  be  a  small  portion  of  that  mighty 
mass  of  waters  whereof  seas  themselves  are  but  a  part ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  elements  contribute  out  of  their 
abundance  to  thy  formation.  It  is  the  soul  then  alone, 
— that  intellectual  part  of  us  !  which  is  come  to  thee  by 
some  lucky  chance ;  from,  I  know  not  where  ;  if  so  be, 
there  is  indeed  no  intelligence  elsewhere.  And  we  must 
be  forced  to  confess  that  this  stupendous  universe,  with 
all  the  various  bodies  contained  therein,  equally  amazing, 
whether  we  consider  their  magnitude  or  number,  what- 
ever their  use,  whatever  their  order, — all  have  been 
produced,  not  by  intelligence  but  chance  I " 

"  It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  suppose  otherwise," 
returned  Aristodemus,  "  for  I  behold  none  of  those  gods 
whom  you  speak  of  as  making  and  governing  all  things ; 
whereas  I  see  the  artists,  when  at  their  work,  here 
among  us." 

"  Neither  yet  seest  thou  thy  soul,  Aristodemus,  which, 
however,  most  assuredly  governs  thy  body ;  although  it 
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may  well  seem,  by  thy  manner  of  talking,  that  it  is  chancey 
and  not  reason  which  governs  thee." 

"I  do  not  despise  the  gods,"  said  Aristodemus;  "  on  the 
contrary,  I  conceive  so  highly  of  their  excellence,  as  to 
suppose  they  stand  in  no  need  either  of  me  or  of  my 
services." 

"  Thou  mistakest  the  matter,  Aristodemus ;  the  great- 
er magnificence  they  have  shown  in  their  care  of  thee^ 
so  much  the  more  honor  and  service  thou  owest  them." 

"  Be  assured,"  said  Aristodemus,  "  if  I  once  could  be 
persuaded  the  gods  took  care  of  man,  I  should  want  no 
monitor  to  remind  me  of  my  duty." 

"  And  canst  thou  doubt,  Aristodemus,  if  the  gods  take 
'care  of  man  !  Hath  not  the  glorious  privilege  of  walk- 
ing upright  been  alone  bestowed  on  him,  whereby  he 
may,  with  the  better  advantage,  sui'vey  what  is  around 
him ;  contemplate  with  more  ease  those  splendid  objects 
which  are  above  ;  and  avoid  the  numerous  ills  and  in- 
conveniences which  would  otherwise  befall  him  1  Oth- 
er animals,  indeed,  they  have  provided  with  feet,  by 
which  they  may  remove  from  one  place  to  another ;  but 
to  maw,  they  have  also  given  hands^  with  which  he  can 
form  many  things  for  his  use,  and  make  himself  happier 
than  creatures  of  any  other  kind.  A  tongue  hath  been 
bestowed  on  every  other  animal ;  but  what  animal,  ex- 
cept man,  hath  the  power  of  forming  words  with  it, 
whereby  to  explain  his  thoughts,  and  make  them  intelli- 
gible to  others  ?  and  to  show  that  the  gods  have  had  re- 
gard to  his  very  pleasures,  they  have  not  limited  them, 
like  those  of  other  animals,  to  times  and  seasons,  but 
man  is  left  to  indulge  in  them  whenever  not  hurtful  to 
him. 

"  But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  the  body  alone  that  the 
gods  have  shown  themselves  thus  bountiful  to  man !  their 
most  excellent  gift  is  that  soul  they  have  infused  into 
him,  which  so  far  surpasses  what  is  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
For  by  what  animal  except  man,  is  even  the  existence 
of  those  gods  discovered,  who  have  produced,  and  still 
uphold,  in  such  regular  order,  this  beautiful  and  stupen- 
dous frame  of  the  universe?  What  other  species  of 
creatures  are  to  be  found  that  can  serve — that  can  adore 
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themi  What  other  animal  is  able,  like  man,  to  provide 
against  the  assaults  of  heat  and  cold,  of  thirst  and  hun* 
ger?  that  can  lay  up  remedies  for  the  time  of  sickness, 
and  improve  the  strength  nature  hath  given  by  a  well 
proportioned  exercise  1  that  can  receive,  like  him,  in- 
formation and  instruction ;  or  so  happily  keep  in  memo- 
ry what  he  hath  seen,  and  heard,  and  learnt  ?  These 
doings  being  so,  who  seeth  not  that  man  is,  as  it  were,  a 
God  in  the  midst  of  this  visible  creation ;  so  far  doth  he 
surpass,  whether  in  the  endowments  of  soul  or  body, 
all  animals  whatsoever  that  have  been  produced  therein ! 
For  if  the  body  of  the  ox  had  been  joined. to  the  mind 
of  man,  the  acuteness  of  the  latter  would  have  stood 
him  in  small  stead,  while  unable  to  execute  the  well  de- 
signed plan ;  nor  would  the  human  form  have  been  of 
more  use  to  the  brute,  so  long  as  it  remained  destitute 
of  understanding.  But  in  thee,  Aristodemus,  hath  been 
joined  to  a  wonderful  squl  a  body  no  less  wonderful ;  and 
sayest  thou  after  this,  *  the  gods  take  no  thought  for  me !  * 
What  wouldst  thou,  then,  more  to  convince  thee  of  their 
care?" 

**  I  would  they  should  send  and  inform  me,"  said  Aris- 
todemus,' **  what  things  I  oughts  or  ought  not  to  do ;  in  like 
manner  as  thou  sayest  they  frequently  do  to  thee." 

"  And  what  then,  Aristodemus  !  supposest  thou,  that 
when  the  gods  give  out  some  oracle  to  cUl  the  Athenians, 
they  mean  it  not  for  thee  ?— If,  by  their  prodigies,  they 
declare  aloud  to  all  Greece, — ^to  all  mankind, — the  things 
which  shall  befall  them, — ^are  they  dumb  to  thee  alone  ? 
— ^And  art  thou  the  only  person  whom  they  have  placed 
beyond  their  care  ?  Believest  thou  they  would  have 
wrought  into  the  mind  of  man  a  persuasion  of  their  being 
flife  to  make  him  happy  or  miserable,  if  so  be  they  had 
no  such  power  ? — Or  would  not  even  man  himseli,  long 
ere  this,  have  seen  through  the  gross  delusion  ?— How 
is  it,  Aristodemus,  thou  rememberest,  or  remarkest  not, 
that  the  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  most  renowned 
as  well  for  their  wisdom  as  antiquity,  are  those  whose 
piety  and  devotion  hath  been  the  most  observable  ?  and 
that  even  man  himself  is  never  so  well  disposed  to  serve 
the  Deity  as  in  that  part  of  life  when  reason  bears  the 
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greatest  sway,  and  his  judgment  supposed  m  its  full 
strength  and  maturity.  Consider,  my  Aristodemus,  that 
the  soul  which  resides  in  thy  body  can  govern  it  at 
pleasure.  Why  then  may  not  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
which  pervades  and  animates  every  part  of  it,  govern 
it  in  like  manner? — If  thine  eye  hath  the  power  to  take 
in  many  objects,  and  these  placed  at  no  small  distance 
from  it,  marvel  not  if  the  eye  of  the  Deity  can,  at  one 
glance,  comprehend  the  whole!  And  as  thou  per- 
ceivest  it  not  beyond  thy  ability  to  extend  thy  care,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  concerns  of  Athens,  Egypt,  Sicily, 
why  thinkest  thou,  my  Aristodemus,  that  the  Providence 
of  God  may  not  easily  extend  itself  throughout  the 
whole  universe  ?  As,  therefore,  among  men  we  make 
best  trial  of  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  our  neighbour 
by  showing  him  kindness,  and  discover  his  wisdom  by 
consulting  him  in  our  distress,  do  thou,  in  like  manner, 
behave  towards  the  gods.  And  if  thou  wouldst  expe- 
rience what  their  wisdom  and  what  their  love,  render 
thyself  deserving  the  communication  of  some  of  those 
divine  secrets  which  may  not  be  penetrated  by  man, 
and  are  imparted  to  those  alone  who  consult,  who 
adore,  who  obey  the  Deity.  Then  shalt  thou,  my 
Aristodenlus,  understand  there  is  a  Being  whose  eye 
pierceth  throughout  all  nature,  and  whose  ear  is  open 
to  every  sound;  extended  to  all  place;  extending 
through  all  time  ;  and  whose  bounty  and  care  can  know 
no  other  bounds  than  those  fixed  by  his  own  creation  ! " 

"By  this  discourse,  and  others  of  the  like  nature, 
Socrates  taught  his  friends  that  they  were  not  only  to 
forbear  whatever  was  impious,  unjust,  or  unbecoming 
before  men  ;  but  even  when  alone  they  ought  to  have 
a  regard  to  all  their  actions,  since  the  gods  have  their 
eyes  continually  upon  us,  and  none  of  our  designs  can 
be  concealed  from  them.*'  * 

The  evidence  which  the  foregoing  considerations  af- 
ford for  the  existence  of  God  constitutes  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  argument  from  Final  Causes^  and  as 
title  expression  has  the  sanction  of  use  in  its  favor,  we 

*  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.    Translated  by  Satah  Fielding. 
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shall  continue  to  employ  it^  notwithstanding  its  impro- 
priety. It  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle,  who  dis- 
tinguished causes  into  four  kinds,  the  Efficient,  the  Ma- 
terial, the  Formal,  and  the  Final :  A  distinction,  which, 
as  Dn  Reid  justly  observes,  "  like  many  other  of  Aris- 
totle's, is  only  a  distinction  of  the  various  meanings  of 
an  ambiguous  word ;  for  the  efficient,  the  matter,  the 
form,  and  the  end,  have'^nothing  common  in  their  nature 
by  which  they  may  be  accounted  species  of  the  same 
genus.  But  the  Greek  word  which  we  translate  cause 
had  these  four  different  meanings  in  Aristotle's  days, 
and  we  have  added  other  meanings.  We  do  not  indeed 
call  the  matter  or  form  of  a  thing  its  cause ;  but  we 
have  final  causes,  second  causes,  instrumental  causes, 
immediate  causes,  predisponent  causes,  and  many  oth- 
ers."* 


*  This  distinction  of  Aristotle's  is  illustrated  by  Seneca  in  his  65th  Epistle. 
**  Causam  Aristotelis  putat  tribus  modis  dici.  Prima  inquit,  causa  est  ipsa  materia, 
sine  qua  nihil  potest  e£Bici.  Secunda  opifex.  Tertia,  forma  que  unicuique  open 
imponitur,  tanquam  statuse  ;  nam  banc  Aristoteles  iT^^f  vocat.  Quarta  quoque,  in* 
quit,  his  accedit,  propositum  totius  opcris. 

'*  Quid  sit  hoc  aperiam.  Ms  prima  status  causa  est :  nunquam  enim  facta  esset, 
nisi  fuisset  id,  ex  quo  ea  funderetur,  duccreturve.  Secunda  causa,  artifex  est :  non 
potuisset  enim  les  illud  in  habitum  status  figurari,  nisi  accessissent  peritss  manus. 
Tertia  causa  est  forma :  neque  enim  statua  ista  Doiyphorus  aut  Diadumenos  vocare* 
tur,  nisi  hsc  ill!  esset  impressa  facies.  Quarta  causa  est,  faciendi  propositum  :  nam 
nisi  hoc  fuisset,  facta  non  esset.  Quid  est  propositum  ?  Quod  invitavit  artificem, 
quod  ille  secutus  fecit.  Vel  pecunia  est  hoc,  si  veoditurus  fobricavit ;  vel  gloria,  si 
nboravit  in  nomen;  vel  religio,  si  donum  teropio  paravit.  Ergo  et  hsc  causa  est, 
propter  quam  fit  An  non  putas  inter  causas  facti  operis  numerandum,  quo  remoto 
Actum  non  esset  ? " 

Aristotle's  own  words  on  the  subject  (Natur.  Auscult)  are  thus  translated  by  Mr. 
Harris. 

**  In  one  manner  that  may  be  called  a  eattse,  out  of  which,  existing  as  a  part  of 
it,  any  thing  is  made  or  compounded.  Thus  is  brass  the  cause  of  a  statue,  silver  of 
a  cup,  and  so  also  the  higher  genera  in  which  these  are  included  (as  metals  the 

Sous  of  brass  and  silver,  body  the  genus  including  metals,  &c.)  In  another  way, 
e  form  and  exemplar  of  any  thing  is  its  cause  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  the 
definition  or  rationale  of  its  essence  (that  which,  characterizing  it  to  be  such  a  par- 
ticular thing,  distinguishes  it  from  all  things  else,)  and  of  this  rationale  the  several 
higher  genera.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  diapason  or  octave  is  the  proportion  of  two 
to  one ;  and  more  generally  than  that  is  number,  and  is  moreover  the  several  parts 
out  of  which  this  definition  is  formed.  Add  to  this  cause,  that  other,  from  whence 
the  original  principle  of  change,  or  of  ceasing  to  change,  as  for  instance  the  person 
who  deliberates  is  the  cause  of  that  which  results  from  such  deliberation  ;  the  father 
is  the  cause  of  the  son,  and  in  general  the  efficient  of  the  thing  effected,  the 
power  changing  to  the  thing  changed.  Besides  these  causes  there  is  that  also  which 
is  considered  as  the  end,  that  is  to  say,  the  cause  for  the  sake  of  which  the  thing 
is  done.  Thus  the  cause  of  exercising  is  health ;  for  if  it  be  asked  why  does  he  use 
exercise  ?  We  say  to  preserve  his  health  ;  and  having  said  thus  much,  we  think  we 
have  given  the  proper  cause." — Works  of  James  Harris ,  Esq.  Vol.  1.  pp.  156, 157. 
These  quotations  (in  which  I  think  there  is  a  ^eat  deal  of  what  Dr.  Priestley 
aomewhere  calls  solemn  tr\fkng)  appear  to  me  to  justify  fully  tlie  criticism  I  bor- 
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Dr.  Reid  has  observed  that  the  argument  from  final 
causes,  when  reduced  to  a  syllogism,  contains  two  prop- 
ositions. First,  that  design  may  be  traced  from  its  ef- 
fects :  This  is  the  major  proposition.  The  minor  is, 
that  there  are  appearances  of  design  in  the  universe. 
The  ancient  sceptics,  he  says,  granted  the  first,  but  de- 
nied the  second.  The  moderns  (in  consequence  of  the 
discoveries  in  natural  philosophy)  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  ground  which  their  predecessors  maintain- 
ed, and  have  disputed  the  major  proposition. 

Among  those  who  have  denied  the  possibility  of 
tracing  design  from  its  effects  Mr.  Hume  is  the  most 
eminent,  and  he  seems  to  have  considered  his  reason- 
ings on  this  subject  as  forming  one  of  the  most  splendid 
parts  of  his  philosophy ;  according  to  him  all  such  in- 
ferences are  inconclusive,  being  neither  demonstrable 
by  reasoning,  nor  deducible  from  experience. 

In  examining  Mr.  Hume's  argument  on  this  subject. 
Dr.  Reid  admits  that  the  inferences  we  make  of  design 
from  its  effects  are  not  the  result  of  reasoning  or  expe- 
rience ;  but  still  he  contends  such  inferences  may  be 
made  with  a  degree  of  certainty  equal  to  what  the  hu- 
man mind  is  able  to  attain  in  any  instance  whatever. 
The  opinions  we  form  of  the  talents  of  other  men,  nay, 
our  belief  that  other  men  are  intelligent  beings,  are 
founded  on  this  very  inference  of  design  from  its  effects. 
Intelligence  and  design  are  not  objects  of  our  senses  ; 
and  yet  we  judge  of  them  every  moment  from  external 
conduct  and  behaviour,  with  as  little  hesitation  as  we 
pronounce  on  the  existence  of  what  we  immediately 
perceive. 

While  Dr.  Reid  contends  in  this  manner  for  the  au- 
thority of  this  important  principle  of  our  constitution,  he 
bestows  due  praise  on  Mr.  Hume  for  the  acuteness  with 
which  he  has  exposed  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  com- 

towed  from  Dr.  Reid,  that  they  amount  only  to  an  exposition  of  the  different  mean- 
ings of  an  ambiguous  word.  I  believe  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  moral  sci- 
ence if  the  phrase  final  cause  were  as  completely  banished  from  our  language  as 
the  phrases  ffio^cnoi  and  formal  causes ;  but  when  modes  of  expression  are  sanc- 
tioned by  universal  use,  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  entitled  to  lead  the  way  in  in- 
novations. It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  caution  my  readers  against  the  improprieties  of 
common  language,  and  to  guard  as  far  as  I  can  against  the  errors  io  reasoning  to 
which  they  lead. 
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mon  demonstrcUions  of  the  existence  of  a  designing 
cause,  to  be  found  among  the  writers  on  natural  re- 
ligion ;  and  he  acknowledges  the  service  that,  without 
intending  it,  he  has  thereby  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
truth ;  inasmuch  as,  by  the  alarming  consequences  he 
deduces  from  his  doctrine,  he  has  invited  philosophers 
to  an  accurate  examination  of  a  subject  which  had  for- 
merly been  considered  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  and 
has  pointed  out  to  them  indirectly  the  true  foundation 
on  which  this  important  article  of  our  belief  ought  to  be 
placed.  With  the  same  view  it  may  be  of  some  use, 
before  we  proceed  further,  to  confirm  such  of  Mr. 
Hume's  principles  as  appear  to  be  just  by  some  addi- 
tional remarks  and  illustrations. 

First,  then,  it  may  be  observed,  (as  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  designing  cause 
is  not  the  result  of  reasoning)  that  it  has  prevailed  in 
all  nations  and  ages,  among  the  unlearned,  as  well  as 
among  the  learned.  Indeed,  without  a  capacity  of  in- 
ferring design  from  its  effects,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  conduct  ourselves  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  a 
consideration  which  of  itself  renders  it  probable  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  general  analogy  of  our 
constitution,  that  it  is  not  intrusted  to  the  slow  and  un- 
certain exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers,  but  that  it 
arises  from  some  intuitive  perception  of  the  mind. 

In  order  to  feel  the  full  force  of  these  observations, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that  without  a  capacity  of 
mferring  design  from  its  effects,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
or  of  the  characters  of  other  men,  or  even  to  know  that 
they  are  intelligent  beings.  The  qualities  in  their  minds 
are  not  objects  of  our  senses,  we  only  perceive  their 
effects  ;  but  these  effects  indicate  to  us  certain  designs 
and  purposes  from  which  they  proceed,  as  certainly  as 
an  impression  made  on  an  organ  of  sense  indicates  the 
existence  of  the  object.  The  inferences  we  make  of 
intelligence  and  design,  as  displayed  in  the  universe, 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  this  ;  and  whatever  sceptical 
doubts  affect  our  conclusions  in  the  one  case  are  equally 
well  founded  in  the  other. 
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As  a  further  proof  that  this  principle  is  not  demon- 
strable, we  may  remark,  that  those  authors  who  have 
been  most  successful  in  exposing  the  doubts  of  sceptics 
on  the  subject  have  had  recourse  not  to  argument,  but 
to  ridicule,  and  have  rested  their  cause  chiefly  on  a 
view  of  the  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  into  which 
similar  doubts  would  lead  us,  if  they  were  extended  to 
the  common  concerns  of  life :  In  a  word,  the  only 
proof  they  give  of  the  principle,  is  by  showing  that  no 
man  can  call  it  in  question,  without  jusdy  exposing  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  insanity. 

"  Hie  ego  non  mirer  esse  quemquam,  qui  sibi  persua- 
deat,  corpora  quaedam  solida  atque  individua  vi  et  gravi- 
tate ferri,  mundumque  effici  ornatissimum  et  pulcherri- 
mum  ex  eorum  corporum  concursione  fortuital  Hoc 
qui  existimat  fieri  potuisse,  non  intelligo,  cur  non  idem 
putet,  si  innumerabiles  unius  et  viginti  formae  literarum 
vel  aureae,  vel  quales  libet,*  aliquo  conjiciantur,  posse 
ex  his  in  terram  excussis  annales  Ennii,  ut  deinceps 
legi  possint,  effici ;  quod  nescio  an  ne  in  uno  quidem 
Tersu  possit  tantum  valere  fortuna.  Istiautem  quem- 
admodum  asseverant,  ex  corpusculis  non  colore,  non 
qualitate  aliqusL,  quam  noioxrixd  Graeci  vocant,  non  sensu 
praeditis,  sed  concurrentibus  temerS  atque  casu,  mun- 
dum  esse  perfectum  1  Vel  innumerabiles  potius  in  omni 
puncto  teim)oris  alios  nasci,  alios  interirel  Qu6d  si 
mundum  emcere  potest  concursus  atoiporum,  cur  porti- 
cum,  cur  templum,  cur  domum,  cur  urbem  non  potest, 
quae  sunt  minus  operosa  et  multo  quidem  faciliora? 
Gerte  ita  temerS  de  mundo  efi'utiunt,  ut  mihi  quidem 
nunquam  hunc  admirabilem  coeli  ornatum,  qui  locus  est 
proximus,  suspexisse  videantur.'*  f 

So  far,  therefore,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hume,  in  ad- 
mitting that  our  inferences  of  design  from  its  effects  are 
not  the  result  of  reasoning.  Still  further  we  agree  with 
him  in  admitting,  that  these  inferences  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  experience. 

In  proof  of  this  it  is  suflSicient  to  observe,  that  expe- 

*  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  diis  passage  of  Cicero  may  have  perh^s  sug- 
gested the  first  idea  of  the  art  of  Piintiog  by  means  of  moveable  types, 
t  De  Nat  Deor.  II.  87. 
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rience  can  only  inform  us  of  what  «,  and  not  of  what 
must  be ;  or,  as  Dr.  Reid  expresses  it,  experience  can 
only  discover  to  us  what  is  contikgentlt  true;  it  can- 
not in  any  instance  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  necessa' 
ry  truth.  Now,  our  belief  that  a  combination  of  means 
conspiring  to  a  particular  end  implies  intelligence,  in- 
volves a  perception  of  necessary  truth.  It  is  not  that  such 
a  combination  has  been  always  or  generally  found  to 
proceed  from  an  intelligent  cause,  but  that  an  intelli- 
gent cause  was  necessary  to  its  production,  and  that  the 
contrary  supposition  is  absurd. 

But  further,  experience  can  only  inform  us  of  a  con- 
nexion between  a  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  in  those 
cases  in  which  both  of  these  have  been  separate  and 
distinct  objects  of  our  perceptions  ;  but  in  the  instance 
before  us  the  thing  signified  is  not  an  immediate  object 
of  sense,  nor  indeed  of  consciousness ;  for  even  in  my 
own  case  I  perceive  the  existence  of  mind  only  from 
its  operations  and  effects.  In  other  words,  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing  signified  is  not  direct :  it  is  only  rcto- 
tive  to  the  signs  by  which  it  is  suggested  to  the  under- 
standing. 

In  what  manner,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  our  conviction  that  the  universe  is 
the  work  of  a  designing  cause,  if  it  be  granted  that  this 
conviction  is  neither  founded  on  reasoning  nor  on  expe- 
rience? According  to  Mr.  Hume,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  these  concessions  to  show  that  it  is  an 
illusion  of  the  imagination,  or  a  prejudice  of  the  nursery. 

But  surely  the  inference  is  too  hasty ;  for  are  there 
not  many  truths,  the  contrary  of  which  we  feel  to  be 
impossible,  which  are  neither  demonstrable  by  reason- 
ing, nor  confirmed  by  experience  ?  Such  are  all  those 
truths  which  are  perceived  by  an  intuitive  judgment  of 
the  mind.  The  authority  of  these  truths  is  at  least  on  a 
footing  with  those  truths  which  rest  on  demonstration, 
inasmuch  as  all  demonstration  is  ultimately  founded  on 
them  ;  and  it  is  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  truths 
learned  from  experience,  inasmuch  as  the  contrary  of 
these  is  always  conceivable,  and  never  implies  any  ab- 
surdity or  contradiction.  ' 
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From  the  observations  already  made  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  argument,  I  flatter  myself  it  sufficiently 
appears,  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  intuitive  per- 
ception or  judgment  of  the  mind,  the  inferences  we 
make  of  design  from  its  effects  are  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation. A  capacity  of  forming  such  inferekices  ia 
plainly  an  essential  part  of  our  constitution ;  and  to  dis- 
pute their  certainty  in  the  common  conduct  of  life,  by 
urging  sceptical  subtilties  in  opposition  to  them,  would 
expose  a  man  to  the  charge  of  insanity,  as  infallibly  as 
if  he  were  to  dispute  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical 
axiom,* 

But  leaving  these  abstract  topics,  let  us  for  a  moment 
attend  to  the  scope  of  the  sceptical  argument  as  it  bears 
on  the,  evidences  of  Natural  Religion.  To  those  who 
examine  it  with  attention  it  must  appear  obvious,  that, 
if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  leads  to  this  general  conclusio];i, 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  the  Deittfj  if  he 
did  exist,  to  exhibit  to  man  any  satisfactory  evidence  of 
design  by  the  order  and  perfection  of  his  works.  That 
every  thing  we  see  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  of 
its  being  the  work  of  an  intelligent  author,  Philo  would 
(I  presume)  have  granted ;  and  at  any  rate*,  supposing 
the  order  of  the  universe  to  have  been  as  complete  as 
imagination  can  conceive,  it  would  not  obviate  in  the 
least  the  objection  stated  in  the  dialogue,  inasmuch  as 
this  objection  is  founded  not  on  any  appearances  of 
disorder  or  imperfection,  but  on  the  impossibility  of  ren- 
dering intelligence  and  design  manifest  to  our  faculties, 
by  the  effects  they  produce.     Whether  this  logical  prop- 

*  The  foregoing  observations  have  been  all  touched  upon  by  former  writers^ 
What  follows  has  not  hitherto  (so  far  as  I  know)  been  urged  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Hume,  and  to  ray  mind  is  more  satisfactory  than  anv  view  of  the  subject  that  has 
yet  been  taken  by  his  opponents.  It  is,  however,  auer  all,  little  more  than  a  com->^ 
ment  on  some  concessions  made  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  by  the  sceptical  Phi- 
lo ;  of  which  concessions  I  think  his  opponent,  Cleanthes,  might  have  availed  him-i 
self  more  triumphantly  than  he  has  done. — (See  Mr.  Hume's  Posthumous  Diatoguea 
on  Natural  Religion.)  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  latter  is  the  hero  of 
the  dialogue,  and  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking  Mr.  Hume's  own  opinions. — 
(See  a  Confidential  Letter  of  his  to  his  friend  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  which  I  have  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  p.  63d,  third 
edition. — See  also  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Dialogue.)  I  think  it  lair  to 
recall  this  to  the  reader's  memory,  as  the  reasonings  of  Philo  have  been  repeatedly 
quoted  as  parts  of  Hume's  Philosophical  System,  although  the  words  of  Shylock  and 
Caliban  might  with  equal  justice  be  quoted  as  speaking  the  real  sentimoDts  of  Shak»< 
peare. 
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osition  is  or  is  not  true,  can  be  decided  only  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  judgment  of  the  human  understanding  in 
analogous  circumstances.  If  I  were  thrown  ashore  on  a 
desert  island,  an^  was  anxious  to  leave  behind  me  some 
memorial  which  might  inform  those  who  should  after- 
wards visit  the  same  spot,  that  it  had  once  been  inhabi- 
ted by  a  human  being,  what  expedient  could  I  employ 
but  to  execute  some  work  of  art ;  to  rear  a  dwelling, 
to  enclose  a  piece  of  ground,  or  to  arrange  a  number  of 
stones  in  such  a  symmetrical  order  that  their  position 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  chance  1  This  would  surely 
be  a  language  intelligible  to  all  nations,  whether  civilized 
or  savage ;  and  which,  without  the  help  of  reasoning, 
would  convey  its  meaning  with  the  force  of  a  percep- 
tion. It  was  thus  that  ^rislippus  the  Cyrenaic  felt  (ac- 
cording to  the  story  told  by  Vitruvitis)  when,  being 
shipwrecked  on  an  unknown  coast,  and  seeing  some 
geometrical  diagrams  traced  on  the  sand,  he  called 
doud  to  his  companions, — Bene  speremusj  comitesy  homi- 
KUM  enim  vestigia  video. 

Now  all  this  seems  wonderfully  applicable  to  the 
subject  before  us.  If  the  universe  had  really  been  cre- 
ated by  a  powerful  and  intelligent  being,  whose  pleas- 
ure it  was  to  proclaim  to  human  reason  his  existence 
and  attributes,  what  means  could  have  been  devised 
more  effectual  for  this  purpose  than  those  actually  em- 
ployed !  A  display  of  order,  of  beauty,  of  contrivance, 
obvious  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  most  unlearned, 
and  commanding  more  and  more  our  admiration  and 
our  wonder  as  our  faculties  improve,  and  as  our  knowl- 
edge extends.  These  evidences  of  power,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  goodness  may  be  regarded  as  natural  and  univer-- 
sal  signs  by  which  the  Creator  reveals  himself  to  his 
creatures.  There  is,  accordingly,  "  no  speech  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  through 
all  the  earth  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

That  in  these  remarks  I  have  done  no  injustice  to 
Philo*s  reasoning,  appears  from  a  remarkable  passage 
which  occurs  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  dialogue, 
where,  in  my  opinion,  he  yields  without  reserve  the  on- 
ly point  for  which  it  was  of  much  importance  for  a  scepr 
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tie  to  contend.  The  logical  subtilties  formerly  quoted 
about  experience  and  belief  (even  supposing  them  to 
remain  unanswered)  are  but  little  calculated  to  shake 
the  authority  of  principles  on  which  we  are  every  mo- 
ment called  on  to  act  in  the  business  of  life.  I  shall 
transcribe  in  Philo's  words  the  passage  I  allude  to, 
premising  only,  that,  for  this  memorable  concession, 
(so  contrary  in  its  spirit  to  the  sceptical  cavils  of  the 
ancient  Epicureans)  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  lus- 
tre thrown  on  the  order  of  nature  by  the  physical  re- 
searches of  the  two  last  centuries. 

"  Supposing  there  were  a  God  who  did  not  discover 
himself  immediately  to  our  senses,  were  it  possible  for 
him  to  give  stronger  proofs  of  his  existence  than  what 
appear  on  the  whole  face  of  nature?  What  indeed 
could  such  a  divine  being  do  but  copy  the  present  econ- 
omy of  things  ;  render  many  of  his  artifices  so  plain  that 
no  stupidity  could  mistake  them  ;  afford  glimpses  of  still 
greater  artifices  which  demonstrate  his  prodigious  supe- 
riority over  our  narrow  apprehensions,  and  conceal  alto- 
gether a  great  many  from  such  imperfect  creatures  1 "  * 

Another  concession  extorted  from  Philo  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science  is  still  more  important.  I 
need  not  point  out  its  coincidence  with  some  remarks 
already  made :  "  A  purpose,  an  intention,  a  design, 
strikes  every  where  the  most  careless,  the  most  stupid 
thinker,  and  no  man  can  be  so  hardened  in  absurd  sys- 
tems as  at  all  times  to  reject  it.  That  nature  does  noth- 
'ing  in  vain  is  a  maxim  established  in  all  the  schools, 
"merely  from  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
without  any  religious  purpose ;  and  from  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  its  truth,  an  anatomist  who  had  observed  a  new 
organ  or  canal  would  never  be  satisfied  till  he  had  also 
discovered  its  use  and  intention.  One  great  foundation 
of  the  Copernican  system  is  the  maxim,  that  nature  acts 
by  the  simplest  methods,  and  chooses  the  most  proper 
means  to  any  end;  and  astronomers  often,  without 
thinking  of  it,  lay  this  strong  foundation  of  piety  and 
religion. .  The  same  thing  is  observable  in  other  parts 

*  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,  p.  2^. 
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of  philosophy ;  and  thus  all  the  sciences  almost  lead  us 
insensibly  to  acknowledge  a  first  intelligent  author ;  and 
their  authority  is  often  so  much  the  greater,  as  they  do 
not  directly  profess  that  intention."  * 

"  But,"  says  Mr.  Hume  in  one  of  his  Philosophical 
Essays,  "  it  is  only  when  two  species  of  objects  are  found 
to  be  constantly  conjoined  that  we  can  infer  the  one 
from  the  other ;  and  where  an  effect  presented  which 
was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  comprehended 
under  any  known  speciesj  I  do  not  see  that  we  could 
form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its 
cause.  If  experience  and  observation  and  analogy  be 
bdeed  the  only  guides  which  we  can  reasonably  follow 
in  inferences  of  this  nature,  both  the  effect  and  cause 
must  bear  a  similarity  and  resemblance  to  other  effects 
and  causes  which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  found  . 
in  many  instances  to  be  conjoined  with  each  other."  f 
If  I  understand  the  scope  and  import  of  this  reasoning, . 
nothing  more  is  necessary  for  its  refutation  but  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning.  To  what,  then,  does  it  amount? 
Merely  to  this !  "  That  if  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  words  produced,  some  by  design  and  others  with- 
out it,  and  had  observed  that  such  a  world  as  this  which ; 
we  inhabit  was  always  the  effect  of  design,  we  might 
then,  from  past  experience,  conclude  that  it  was  in  this 
way  our  world  was  produced ;  but  having  no  such  ex- 
perience we  have  no  means  of  forming  any  conclusion 
about  it."  J 

The  argument,  it  is  manifest,  proceeds  entirely  on  the 
supposition,  that  our  inferences  of  design  are  in  every 
case  the  result  of  experience,  the  contrary  of  which 

*  Dialogues  od  Natural  Religion,  p.  22S. 

t  Hume's  Essays,  Vol.  II.  p.  157, 

As  the  discourse  from  which  this  passaf^e  is  taken  is  composed  in  tho  form  of  a  dia- 
lo(rue,  I  do  not  feel  myself  entitled  to  suppose  that  it  expresses  Mr.  Hume's  own 
opmion,  more  particularly  as  he  has  introduced  the  section  with  the  following  para- 
graph.— "  I  was  lately  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend  who  loves  sceptical 
paradoxes ;  where,  though  he  advanced  many  principles  of  which  I  can  by  no  means 
approve,  yet  as  they  seem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear  some  relation  to  Uic  chain  of 
reasoning  carried  on  throughout  this  inquirj',  I  shall  here  copy  them  from  my  memory 
as  accurately  as  I  can,  in  order  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader." 
From  these  words  it  may  at  least  he  iftferred  that  Mr.  Humo  thought  the  paradox 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  therefore  it  would  bo  improper  to  pass  it  over  here 
entirety  in  silence. 

X  Reid's  Essays. 
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has  been  already  sufficiently  shown ;  and  which  indeed 
(as  Dr.  Reid  has  remarked)  "  if  it  be  admitted  as  a 
general  truth,  leads  to  this  conclusion,  that  no  man  can 
have  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  intelligent 
being  but  himself."  * 

Having  said  so  much  with  respect  to  the  sceptical  ob- 
jections suggested  in  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy  against  the 
argument  from  iSnal  causes,  I  proceed  to  consider  anoth- 
er objection  which  some  other  philosophers  have  urged 
with  similar  views.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  of 
any  design  it  is  necessary  (they  observe)  to  know,  first, 
what  end  the  artist  proposes  to  himself,  and  then  to  ex- 
amine the  means  which  he  has  employed  to  accomplish 
it.  But  in  the  universe  all  we  see  is,  that  certain  things 
are  accomplished,  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  them  with  a  plan  previously  proposed.  A 
stone  thrown  at  random  must  necessarily.hit  one  object 
or  another.  When  we  see,  therefore,  such  an  effect 
produced,  we  are  not  entided,  independently  of  other 
information,  to  praise  the  dexterity  of  the  marksman. 
It  is  possible  indeed  that  this  was  the  object  he  was  aim- 
ing at,  but  as  any  other  supposition  is  equally  possible, 
it  is  evident  that  before  we  can  judge  of  his  skill  we 
must  be  assured  that  this  really  was  the  case  from  his 
own  authority. 

To  this  objection  it  might  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  observe,  that  although  from  a  single  effect  we 
may  not  be  entitled  to  infer  intelligence  in  the  cause, 
yet  when  we  see  a  number  of  causes  conspiring  to 
one  end,  the  case  is  different.  We  here  see  not  only 
that  an  effect  takes  place,  but  have  an  intuitive  convic- 
tion that  this  was  the  very  effect  intended.  From  see- 
ing a  single  stone  strike  an  object,  we  may  not  be  enti- 
tled to  conclude  that  this  was  the  object  aimed  at.  But 
what  .conclusion  would  we  draw  if  we  saw  the  same 

•  Seo  some  remarks  on  this  subiect  byVDr.  Beattid.  Essay  on  TVtUh,  Part  i. 
Chap.  ii.  §  2.  Some  of  them  indeed  refer  raVier  to  our  inferences  of  causation  and 
power*  than  of  intelligence  and  desi^rn,  but  the  objection  in  question  applies  equally 
to  our  inferences  in  botli  cases,  and  Dr  BeattiVs  answer  is  no  less  satisfactoiy  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other.  1 

**  It  is  trae  tho  universe  is,  as  one  may  sayl  a  work  $ui  generis,**  &c.  P.  117, 
2d  Edit.  1 
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object  invariably  hit  hj  a  number  of  stones  thrown  in 
succession  ?  Surely  we  should  conclude  that  this  was 
not  merely  the  work  of  chance. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  variety  of  cases  might  be  men- 
tioned, in  which  we  have  really  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  wisdom  of  nature  with  the  ends  to  which  it 
is  directed.  Of  this  many  remarkable  instances  occur 
in  the  economy  of  the  human  body. 

When  any  accident  or  disease  injures  the  human  frame, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  body  possesses  within  itself  a 
power  of  alleviating  or  remedying  the  evil.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  power,  (which  has  been  called  the  visfnedi- 
catrix  natwrn)  it  happens  that  whenever  the  structure 
or  functions  of  any  part  of  the  body  are  disturbed,  such 
operations  are  immediately  excited  as  have  a  tendency 
to  restore  the  machine  to  its  former  state.  If  any  of 
the  solid  parts  of  the  body  are  divided  in  consequence 
of  suppuration,  wounds,  or  otherwise,  the  cavity  is  in 
time  filled  up  and  obliterated  by  the  operation  of  natu- 
ral causes.  The  breach  in  the  internal  parts  is  remedied, 
and  the  wound  is  gradually  covered  with  a  new  skin. 
In* many  cases,  too,  in  w^hich  parts  are  destroyed,  efforts 
are  made  by  nature  to  repair  the  injury.  In  this  manner 
the  skin,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  various  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  restored  after  having  been  destroyed. 
Even  bones  are  restored ;  not  only  in  cases  of  fracture, 
but  sometimes  a  new  bone  has  been  formed  even  when 
the  old  one  was  entirely  taken  away.  In  all  these  in- 
stances we  not  only  see  an  effect  produced,  but  we  see 
the  efforts  of  nature  directed  to  a  particular  end  ;  inas- 
much as,  after  being  turned  out  of  her  ordinary  course, 
she  comes  back  to  it  again  without  any  assistance  from  art. 

There  are,  too,  a  great  variety  of  cases,  particularly 
in  the  animal  economy,  in  which  we  see  the  same  effect 
produced  in  different  instances  by  very  different  nteans ; 
and  in  which,  of  consequence,  we  have  an  9pportunity 
of  comparing  the  wisdom  of  nature  with  the  ends  she 
has  in  view.  "  Art  and  means,''  says  Baxter,  "  are  de- 
signedly multiplied,  that  Vve  might  not  take  it  for  the 
effects  of  chance :  And  in  some  cases  the  method  it- 
self is  different,  that  we  might  see  it  is  not  the  effect  of 
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surd  necessity."  * — "  I  shall  stop/'  says  Derham,  "  at 
one  prodigious  work  of  nature  and  manifest  contrivance 
of  the  Creator,  and  that  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  so  different  from  the  method 
thereof  after  it  is  bom." 

The  following  ingenious  remarks  of  Mr.  Ray  may  be 
of  use  for  the  more  complete  illustration  of  the  same 
argument.  ^^  Man  is  always  mending  and  altering  his. 
works ;  but  nature  observes  the  same  tenor,  because  her 
works  are  so  perfect  that  there  is  no  place  for  amend- 
ments, nothing  that  can  be  reprehended.  The  most 
sagacious  men  in  so  many  ages  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  flaw  in  these  divinely  contrived  and  formed 
machines  ;  no  blot  or  error  in  the  great  volume  of  the 
world,  as  if  any  thing  had  been  an  imperfect  essay  at 
the  first ;  nothing  that  can  be  altered  for  the  better ; 
nothing  but  if  it  were  altered  would  be  marred.  This 
could  not  have  been,  had  man's  body  been  the  work  of 
chance,  and  not  council  and  providence.  Why  should 
there  be  constantly  the  same  parts  1  Why  should  they 
retain  contantly  the  same  places  ?  Why  should  they  be 
endued  with  the  same  shape  and  figure  ?  Nothing  so 
contrary  as  constancy  and  chance.  Should  I  see  a  man 
throw  the  same  number  a  thousand  times  together  upon 
but  three  dice,  could  you  persuade  me  that  this  were 
accidental,  and  that  there  was  no  necessary  cause  of  it? 
How  much  more  incredible,  then,  is  it  that  constancy  in 
such  a  variety,  such  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  should  be 
the  result  of  chance  ?  Neither  yet  can  these  works  be 
the  effects  of  necessity  or  fate,  for  then  there  would  be 
the  same  constancy  observed  in  the  smaller  as  well  as 
in  the  larger  parts  of  vessels !  whereas  there  we  see 
nature  doth  as  it  were  sport  itself,  the  minute  ramifica- 
tions of  all  the  vessels,  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  in- 
finitely varying  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  so 
that  they  are  not  in  any  two  alike."  f 

The  foregoing  passage  I  quote  with  the  greater  confi- 
dence, as  I  find  that  the  most  eminent  and  original 
physiologist  at  the  present  age  has  been  led,  by  his  en- 

*  Eoquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  Vol.  I.  p.  136.     (Third  Edition.) 
t  Kay's  "VVisiIoin  of  God  in  the  Creation. 
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lightened  researches  concerning  the  laws  of  the  Bnimal 
economy,  into  a  train  of  thinking  strikingly  similar. 

"Nature,"  says  Baron  Cuvier,  ** while  comprising 
herself  strictly  within  those  limits  which  the  conditions 
necessary  for  existence  prescribed  to  her,  has  yielded 
to  her  spontaneous  fecundity  wherever  these  conditions 
did  not  limit  her  operations  ;  and  without  ever  passing 
beyond  the  small  number  of  combinations  that  can  be 
realized  in  the  essential  modifications  of  the  important 
organs,  she  seems  to  have  given  full  scope  to  her  fancy 
in  filling  up  the  subordinate  parts.  With  respect  to 
these,  it  is  not  inquired  whether  an  individual  form, 
whether  a  particular  arrangement,  be  necessary.  It 
seems  often  not  to  have  been  asked  whether  it  be  even 
useful  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  It  is  sufficient 
that  it  be  possible,  that  it  destroy  not  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.  Accordingly,  as  we  recede  from  the  principal 
organs,  and  approach  to  those  of  less  importance,  the 
varieties  in  structure  and  appearance  become  more'  nu- 
merous ;  and  when  we  arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  the  parts  the  least  essential  and  whose  injuries 
are  the  least  momentous,  are  placed,  the  number  of 
varieties  is  so  great  that  the  conjoined  labors  of  natural- 
ists have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  us  an  adequate  idea 
of  them."* 

The  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  too,  furnishes 
very  striking  confirmations  of  the  foregoing  doctrine. 
From  seeing  the  effect  produced  in  any  ane  animal,  we 
might  not  perhaps  be  entitled  to  conclude  that  it  was  in 
order  to  produce  this  effect  that  the  organ  was  contrived. 
But  when,  in  the  case  of  different  species  of  animals,  we 
see  the  same  effect  brought  about  by  means  extremely 
different,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  doubt  that  it  was  this 
common  end  which,  in  all  these  instances,  nature  had  in 
view.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  such  comparative  views 
of  the  structure  of  different  tribes  that  afford  the  best 
lights  for  guiding  our  researches  concerning  the  functions 
of  the  different  organs  in  the  animal  economy.  "  Inci- 
denda  autem  animalia,"  (says  Albinus  in  his  preface  to 

*  Lemons  d^Anatomie  Comparde^ 
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Harvey's  Exerdtatio  de  Motu  CardiSy)  "  quibus  partes 
illas  quarum  actiones  quaerimus  eaedem  atque  homini 
sunt,  aut  certe  similes  iis  ;  ex  quibus  sine  metu  erroris' 
judicare  de  illis  hominis  liceat.  Quin  et  reliqua,  si  mode 
aliquam  habeaiit  ad  hominem  similitudinem,  idonea  sunt 
ad  aliquod  suppeditandum." 

The  coincidence  between  these  last  observations  and 
the  following  passage  from  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
seems  to  have  made  comparative  anatomy  his  particular 
study,  gives  me  much  additional  faith  in  their  justness. 
"  The  intention  of  nature,"  he  observes,  "  can  no  where 
be  so  well  learned  as  from  comparative  anatomy ;  that 
is,  if  we  would  understand  physiology,*  and  reason  on 
the  functions  in  the  animal  economy,  we  must  see  how 
the  same  end  is  brought  about  in  other  species.  We 
must  contemplate  the  part  or  organ  in  different  animals, 
its  shape,  position,  connexion  with  the  other  parts,  &c. 
and  observe  what  thence  arises.  If  we  find  one  com- 
mon EFFECT  constantly  produced  (though)  in  a  very 
different  way,  then  we  may  safely  conclude  that  this  is 
the  USE  or  function  of  the  part  This  reasoning  can 
never  betray  us,  if  we  are  but  sure  of  the  facts."  * 

In  comparing  the  anatomy  of  different  tribes  of  ani- 
mals we  find  that  the  differences  we  observe  in  their 
structure  have  a  reference  to  their  way  of  life,  and  the 
habits  for  which  they  are  destined ;  so  that  from  know- 
ing the  latter  we  might  be  able,  in  particular  cases,  to 
frame  conjectures  aprioii  concerning  the  former.  Thus 
all  animals  that  live'  on  viegetable  food  have  their  small 
guts  considerably  larger  and  their  great  guts  more  ca- 
pacious than  such  as  feed  on  other  animals.  The  latter 
again  have  their  bladder  more  strong  and  muscular  and 
less  capacious  than  those  that  live  on  vegetable  food, 
such  as  horses,  cows,  swine,  &c.  whose  bladder  of  urine 
is  perfectly  membranous  and  very  large.  In  both  of 
these  cases  the  differences  have  a  manifest  reference  to 
the  kinds  of  food  on  which  the  animal  is  to  subsist. 

"  In  all  animals,"  says  Cuvier,  of  whose  high  authori- 
ty on  physiological  subjects  I  am  always  glad  to  avail 

*  Letter  prefixed  to  Monro's  ComparaJlwe  Anatomy,    London,  1744.     (The  se- 
quel of  the  above  passage  deserves  also  to  be  consulted.) 
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myself,  and  whose  indefatigable  researches  in  compara- 
tive anatomy  have  shed  a  new  blaze  of  light  on  the 
marks  of  systematical  design  in  the  animal  kingdom)  "  in 
all  animals  the  system  of  digestive  organs  has  direct  re- 
lations to  the  organs  of  motion  and  of  sensation ;  for 
the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  digestive  organs 
necessarily  determine  the  kind  of  aliment  proper  for 
every  species  of  animals ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  the 
senses  and  organs  of  motion  in  any  species  of  animals 
be  insufficient  to  distinguish  and  procure  for  them  their 
proper  aliment,  that  species  of  animals  cannot  subsist 

'^  Thus,  animals  who  can  digest  nothing  but  flesh  must, 
under  the  penalty  of  inevitable  destruction,  be  able  to 
discern  their  prey  at  a  distance,  to  pursue  it,  to  catch  it, 
to  get  the  better  of  it,  to  tear  it  to  pieces.  They  must, 
therefore,  possess  a  piercing  eye,  an  acute  Sense  of 
smell,  swiftness  in  pursuit,  address  and  force  in  the  or- 
gans for  catching  their  prey.  Accordingly  canine  teeth, 
adapted  to  tear  flesh,  were  never  found  in  the  same  ani- 
mal along  with  a  hoof  fit  for  supporting  the  weight  of 
the  body,  but  totally  unqualified  for  laying  hold  of  prey. 
Hence  the  rule  that  every  hoofed  animal  is  herbivorous  j 
and  as  corollaries  from  this  general  principle,  the  maxims, 
that  a  hoofed  foot  indicates  grinding  teeth  with  flat  sur- 
faces, a  long  alimentary  canal,  a  large  stomach,  and  often 
more  stomachs  than  one,  with  many  other  similar  con- 
sequences^ 

"  The  same  harmony  subsists  among  the  different 
parts  of  the  system  of  organs  of  motion.  As  all  the 
parts  of  this  system  act  mutually,  and  are  acted  upon, 
especially  when  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  is  in  mo- 
tion, the  forms  of  all  the  different  parts  are  strictly  re- 
lated. There  is  hardly  a  bone  that  can  vary  in  its  sur- 
faces, in  its  curvatures,  in  its  protuberances,  without 
corresponding  variations  in  other  bones ;  and  in  this  way 
a  skilful  naturalist,  from  the  appearance  of  a  single  bone, 
will  be  often  able  to  conclude,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  whole  skeleton  to  which  it 
belonged.*'  * 

*  Le^ns  d'Anatomie  Compart. 

On  these  and  various  other  instances  of  wise  contrivance  in  the  system  of  nature, 

VOL.  v.  35 
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Prom  the  foregoing  observations  I  hope  it  sufficiently 
appears  that  design  may  be  inferred  from  its  effects,  and 
in  particular,  that  design  may  be  traced  in  Various  parts 
of  the  universe  from  an  actual  examination  of  the  means 
which  nature  employs  when  she  is  evidently  aiming  at 
a  certain  end.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  more  particu- 
larly the  characters  of  this  design  as  it  is  displayed  in 
the  universe ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  consider  how  far 
the  design  seems  to  indicate  wisdom,  and  whether  it 
seems  to  operate  in  conformity  to  one  uniform  plan. 
The  first  inquiry  is  useful  by  its  tendency  to  elevate  our 
conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  siecond  is 
necessary  for  the  demonstration  of  his  unity.  The  first 
inquiry  may  perhaps  seem  to  some  to  be  involved  in  the 
preceding  reasonings,  but  the  case  is  otherwise ;  for  the 
words  design  and  wisdom  are  by  no  means  synonymous ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  philosopher  may  grant  that  there 
are  marks  of  design^  in  the  universe,  who  thinks  but 
meanly  of  the  wisdom  displayed  in  its  formation.  This 
was  the  case  with  King  Alphonso  when  he  ventured  to 
censure  the  planetary  system  (according  to  the  concep- 
tions which  astronomers  then  entertained  of  it,)  as  a 
contrivance  which  admitted  of  important  improvements. 
Distinct  however  as  these  two  inquiries  are,  they  have 
often  been  confounded  by  sceptical  writers,  who  imag- 
ined that  every  little  criticism  they  were  able  to  make 
on  the  course  of  events,  either  in  the  physical  or  moral . 
world,  furnished  an  argument  in  favor  of  atheism. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
same  distinction  between  design  and  wisdom  has  been 
overlooked  by  many  of  the  excellent  writers  who  have 
employed  their  genius  in  defending  and  illustrating  the 
truths  of  natural  religion.  Of  those  who  have  speculat- 
ed on  the  subject  of  final  causes,  the  greater  number 
seem  plainly  to  have  considered  every  new  conjecture 
they  were  able  to  form  concerning  the  ends  and  uses  of 
the  different  objects  composing  the  universe,  and  of  the 
general  laws  by  which  its  phenomena  are  regulated,  as 

more  particularly  in  the  frame  of  animated  beings,  much  valuable  instruction  may 
be  derived  from  an  Essay  on  Final  Causes  by  the  Honorable  Bobeit  Boyle. 
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an  additional  proof  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  chance  or 
necessity ;  and  to  have  imagined  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  such  ends  and  uses  they  were  able  to  trace, 
the  more  irresistible  they  rendered  the  evidences  of 
design  and  intelligence.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
evidences  of  design  in  the  universe  are  alike  obvious  to 
the  savage  and  to  the  philosopher ;  and  that  they  are 
much  more  forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
whose  understandings  have  been  perverted  by  sceptical 
sophistry,  by  general  views  of  nature,  than  by  examining 
her  works  in  detail.  Or  if  any  persdn  should  think  oth- 
erwise, it  must  at  least  be  granted  that  any  one  organ- 
ized and  animated  body  furnishes  just  as  complete  evi- 
dence of  this  truth  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  most 
accurate  examination  of  all  the  difiFerent  subjects  of 
natural  history.  The  proper  use  of  such  speculations 
is  not  to  refute  the  atheist,  but  to  illustrate  the  wisdom 
and  the  unity  of  design  displayed  in  the  material  and 
moral  worlds  ;  or  rather  to  enlighten  and  exalt  our  own 
understandings,  by  tracing  with  humility  and  reverence 
the  operations  of  a  wisdom  which  is  infinite  and  divine. 
If  there  be-  any  principle  whatever  which  a  philosopher 
is  entitled  to  take  for  granted,  it  is  certainly  this,  that 
there  are  marks  of  design  in  the  objects  around  us  and 
in  our  own  frame  ;  and  to  write  large  volumes  in  order 
to  prove  it  is  to  offer  an  insult  to  human  reason.  In  the 
observations,  accordingly,  which  I  have  made  on  the 
subject,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  for  me  to  offer 
any  positive  evidences  in  support  of  this  belief,  but  have 
only  aimed  at  refuting  the  sceptical  cavils  by  which  some 
have  attempted  to  weaken  it.  To  those  who  had  never 
read,  or  who  were  never  likely  to  read,  such  metaphysi-^ 
cal  speculations  as  those  of  Mr.  Hume,  I  should  not 
have  thought  of  addressing  one  metaphysical  argument ; 
satisfied  as  I  am  that  disquisitions  of  this  kind,  however 
useful  they  may  be  in  combating  other  disquisitions  of 
a  similar  nature,  can  never  add  to  the  authority  of  the 
original  laws  of  human  beUef.  The  science  of  abstruse 
learning  I  consider  in  the  same  light  with  an  ingenious 
writer,  who  compares  it  to  Achiltes's  spear,  that  healed 
the  wounds  it  had  made  before.    "  It  serves  to  repair 
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the  damage  itself  had  occasioned,  and  this  is  perhaps 
all  it  is  good  for.  It  casts  no  additional  light  upon  the 
paths  of  life,  but  disperses  the  clouds  with  which  it  had 
overspread  them  before.  It  advances  not  the  traveller 
one  step  in  his  journey,  but  conducts  him  back  again  to 
the  spot  from  whence  he  wandered/*  * 

I  would  not  be  understood  by  these  remarks  to  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  the  authors  to  whom  they  refen 
I  only  complain  of  the  form  in  which  they  have  present- 
ed their  observations  to  the  world,  as  demonstrations 
that  a  designing  cause,  or  designing  causes  exist,  and 
not  as  a  humble  attempt  to  display  to  those  who  are 
already  impressed  with  this  conviction,  a  few  of  those 
manifold  indications  of  beneficent  wisdom  which  the 
Author  of  all  Things  has  been  pleased  for  our  instruc- 
tion to  place  within  the  reach  of  our  researches.  Many 
of  the  observations  which  they  have  collected  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiries  are  of  inestimable  value,  but 
they  have  been  frequently  applied  to  an  improper 
purpose,  and  hence  very  serious  inconveniences  have 
arisen.  Among  these  inconveniences  there  are  two  of 
such  magnitude  that  I  think  it  of  importance  to  state 
them  explicitly. 

1.  The  size  and  number  of  the  publications  in  ques- 
tion have  led  superficial  thinkers  to  imagine  that  the  ex- 
istence of  God  was  a  truth  which  required  a  multiplicity 
of  proofs ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  apprehension 
they  have  found  their  faith  in  it  rather  weakened  than 
confirmed.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  were 
already  convinced  of  this  truth  have  turned  aside  with 
disgust  from  the  perusal  of  so  tedioils  a  demonstration, 
leading  to  so  obvious  a  conclusion.  No  expedient  more 
effectual  could  have  been  devised  for  destroying  that 
interest  which  the  mind  spontaneously  takes  in  the  de- 
tails of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  than  to 
state  them  merely  as  premises  subservient  to  the  proof 
of  the  most  incontestible  of  all  propositions.  Whereas, 
if  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  if  we  study  his  works  not  as  proofs  of  de- 

*  Mr.  Tucker,  author  of  *<  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued." 
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rigny  but  as  manifestations  of  his  wisdom,  and  revela- 
tions of  his  will,  these  branches  of  knowledge  open  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  instruction  and  of  delight  to  the 
mind.  In  the  works  of  God  we  study  the  operations  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  we  study  in  the  conduct 
and  discourse  of  our  fellow  creatures  the  peculiarities 
of  their  genius  and  characters ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  we  find  our  acquaintance  with 
the  plans  of  his  Providence  become  more  intimate,  and  ' 
our  conceptions  of  his  nature  more  elevated  and  sub- 
lime. 

2.  When  we  accumulate  a  number  of  particular  ob- 
servations as  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent 
Cause,  we  rest  this  important  principle  on  a  ground  ex- 
tremely open  to  the  cavils  of  sceptics.  In  most  cases, 
when  we  speculate  concerning  final  causes,  we  are  un- 
able to  do  more  than  to  suppose  and  to  conjecture,  and 
we  are  extremely  apt,  by  indulging  imagination  too  far, 
to  bring  ridicule  on  the  cause  we  mean  to  support. 
Sometimes  too  it  has  happened  that  conjectures,  which 
at  first  appeared  extremely  plausible,  have  been  after- 
wards discovered  to  proceed  on  a  misapprehension  of 
facts.  Such  accidents  never  fail  to  furnish  matter  of 
triumph  to  the  sceptic,  as  if  the  mistakes  to  which  our 
limited  faculties  are  hable  in  studying  the  works  of  God 
afforded  any  just  ground  for  ascribing  them  to  chance, 
or  to  an  unintelligent  necessity.*  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  acquiesce  in  those  evidences  of  design,  which 
a  general  survey  of  nature  affords  to  the  most  common 
observer,  the  mistakes  we  may  commit  in  the  subse- 
quent examination  of  her  works,  will  have  no  effect  in 
suggesting  doubts  or  scruples  with  respect  to  the  truths 
of  religion ;  but  impressed  with  a  firm  conviction  that 
nothing  is  made  in  vain,  we  will  consider  every  difficulty 

*  Diderot  seems  to  have  thought,  that  one  single  defect  in  the  universe  in  point 
of  systematical  order  would  conclude  more  strongly  against  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  than  all  the  relations  yet  observed  among  its  different  parts  would  prove  in  its 
fiivor.  '*  La  nature  imite,  en  se  jouant,  dans  cent  occasions,  les  productions  d'art ; 
et  Ton  pourroit  demander  combien  il  faudroit  remarquer  de  rapports  dans  un  etre, 
pour  avoir  une  certitude  complete  qu'i!  est  Fouvrage  d'un  artiste.  En  queUe  oeeasion, 
un  $etU  defaut  de  symnUtrie  prouoeroii  plus  que  Untie  samme  donnie  de  rap- 
ports.**  (See  the  article  Seau  in  the  Encyclop^die.)  This  paradox  b  too  extrava- 
gant to  admit  of  a  serious  answer. 
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we  meet  with  as  a  new  lesson  of  humility  to  ourselves, 
and  a  new  illustration  of  the  unsearchable  wisdom  dis- 
played in  the  universe. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  premise  these  general  reflec- 
tions to  the  remarks  I  am  now  to  make,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  particular  purpose  to  which  I  mean  to  ap- 
ply them, — ^not  as  proofs  that  there  exist  designing  and 
intelligent  causes  in  nature,  but  as  illustrations  of  that 
unity  of  design  which  connects  together  things  the  most 
remote  and  apparently  insulated  as  parts  of  one  system, 
and  of  that  infinite  wisdom  which  contrived  and  which 
sujperintends  the  whole. 

A  further  purpose  may  perhaps  be  answered  by  some 
of  these  remarks,  if  I  am  only  able  to  state  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  rouse  the  attention  to  those  wonders 
around  us  and  within  us,  which  are  apt  to  lose  their 
effect  in  consequence  of  long  familiarity.  "  Assiduitate 
quotidian§L,"  says  Cicero,  "  et  consuetudine  oculorum, 
assuescunt  animi :  neque  admirantur,  neque  requirunt 
rationes  earum  rerum,  quas  semper  vident:  proinde 
quasi  novitas  nos  magis  qu&m  magnitude  rerum  debeat 
ad  exquirendas  causas  excitare."  *  And  to  the  same 
purpose  the  poet : 

''  Hunc  Bolem  et  Stellas  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momentia,  sunt  qui  formidine  nullft 
Imbuti  spectent." 

In  such  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to 
reasoHy  but  to  teach  them  to  attend  ;  to  induce  them  to 
reflect  on  the  objects  and  events  which  are  daily  pre- 
sented to  their  view,  and  to  listen  to  the  natural  sug- 
gestions of  their  own  understandings.  The  supposition 
3iat  Cicero  quotes  from  Aristotle  in  speaking  on  this 
very  subject  is  finely  imagined.  **  Praeclare  Aristoteles, 
*  Si  essent,'  inquit,  *  qui  Sub  ierrk  semper  habitavissent, 
bonis  et  illustribus  domiciliis,  quse  essent  ornata  signis 
atque  picturis,  instructaque  rebus  iis  omnibus,  quibus 
abundant  ii,  qui  beati  putantur,  nee  tamen  exissent  um- 
quam  supra  terram ;  accepissent  autem  fam&  et  audi- 
tione,  esse  quoddam  numen  et  vim  Deorum:  deinde 

^DeNat.Deor.U.87. 
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aliquo  tempore,  patefactis  teitee  faucibus,  6x  ilfis  abditis 
sedibus  evadere  in  haec  loca,  quae  nos  incolimus,  atque 
exire  potuissent ;  cdm  repent^  terrain  et  maria  ccBlum- 
que  vidissent ;  nubium  magnitudinem,  ventorumque  vim 
cognovissent,  adspexissentque  solem,  ejusque  turn  mag- 
nitudinempulchritudinemque,tum  etiam  efficientiam  cog- 
novissent, quod  is  diem  efficeret,  toto  caelo  luce  diffusit ; 
cum  autem  terras  nox  opacasset,  tum  coelum  totum  cer- 
nerent  astris  distinctum  et  oinatum,  lunaeque  luminum 
varietatem,  tum  crescentis,  tum  senescentis,  eorumque 
omnium  ortus  et  occasus,  atque  in  omni  aetemitate  ratos 
immutabilesque  cursus:  haec  cum  viderent,  profect6  et 
esse  Deos,  et  haec  tanta  opera  Deorum  esse  arbitra- 
rentur.' "  * 

The  following  considerations  (the  greater  part  of 
which  I  must  content  myself  with  barely  mentioning) 
tend  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  unity  of  design 
manifested  in  the  universe,  from  a  view  of  the  relations 
which  different  parts  of  nature  bear  to  each  other,  and 
from  the  concurrence  of  things  apparently  unconnected 
and  even  remote,  in  promoting  the  same  benevolent 
purposes. 

(1.)  Adaptation  of  the  bodies  and  of  the  instincts  of 
animsJs  to  the  laws  of  the  material  world.  Of  the  or- 
gans of  respiration,  for  example,  and  of  the  instinct  of 
suction  to  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  > 
sensibility  of  the  eye  to  the  momentum  of  light,  and  of 
the  structure  of  that  organ  to  the  laws  of  refraction  ;  of 
the  size  and  strength  of  animals  and  vegetables  to  the 
laws  of  gravitation  and  of  cohesion. 

I  mentioned  in  the  first  place,  the  adaptation  of  the 
organs  of  respiration,  and  of  the  instinct  of  suction  to 
the  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  On  this  relation 
some  ingenious  reflections  occur  in  the  excellent  work 
of  Dr.  Paley,  in  which  he  has  very  properly  laid  great 
stress  on  the  period  when  these  organs  were  formed, — 
a  period  when  no  communication  existed  between  the 
lungs  and  the  atmosphere,  and  when,  of  course,  their 

•  De  Nat.  Deor.  II.  87. 
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structure  bore  a  reference  to  an  order  of  things  which 
was  yet  future.  The  passage  I  allude  to  forms  a  part 
of  Chap,  14,  entitled,  of  Prospective  Contrivances. 

I  mentioned  secondly^  the  adaptation  of  the  retina  to 
the  momentum  of  light,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts 
(I  may  venture  to  assert)  that  falls  within  the  sphere 
of  our  observation.    Nor  will  this  assertion  appear  ex- 
travagant to  those  who  reflect  for  a  moment,  on  one 
hand,  upon  the  structure  of  the  organ,  which  is  incom- 
parably more  delicate  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
body  J  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  astonishing  ve- 
locity of  hght  which  carries  it  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time ;  that  is,  near- 
ly a  million  of  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  a  can- 
non ball.    How  inconceivably  small  must  its  particles 
be,  and  how  nicely  must  their  quantity  of  matter  be 
adjusted  to  their  velocity  to  produce  a  momentum  suf- 
ficient to  affect  the  sensitive  power  of  the  retina  with- 
out injuring  that  or  any  other  part  of  the  eye  !     How 
beautifully  is  the  same  organ  adapted  to  that  property 
of  light,  in  consequence  of  which  it  alters  its  course 
when  it  passes  obliquely  from  one  medium  into  another 
of  different  density,  insomuch  that  the  course  of  the 
visual  rays  through  the  humors  of  the  eye,  till  they  paint 
the  image  on  the  retina,  may  be  traced  on  the  same 
dioptrical  principles  on  which  we  explain  the  theory  of 
the  telescope  and  the  microscope  !     This  view  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  eye  appears  more  peculiarly  striking, 
when  we  consider,  as  we  just  now  did  in  the  organs  of 
respiration,  the  formation  of  the  organ  of  sight  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother,  ^t  a  period  when  no  communica- 
tion exists  between  it  and  that  element  to  which  all  its 
various  parts  have  so  manifest  a  reference.* 

The  last  relation  which  I  mentioned  is  that  between 
the  size  and  strength  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
the  laws  of  gravitation  and  cohesion.  A  very  few  slight 
remarks  will  suffice  for  the  illustration  of  this  instance  of 
design,  and  of  the  inference  which  I  wish  to  draw  from 
the  fact 

•  See  Dr,  Pale/s  Natural  Theology,  p.  277. 
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It  is  observed  by  Galileo,  that  in  similar  bodies,  en- 
gines and  animals,  the  greater  are  more  liable  to  acci- 
dent than  the  less,  and  have  a  less  relative  strength  in 
proportion  to  their  magnitude.  A  greater  column,  for 
example,  is  in  much  greater  danger  of  being  broke  by 
a  fall  than  a  similar  small  one.  A  man  is  in  greater 
danger  from  accidents  of  this  kind  than  a  child.  To 
account  for  this  he  shows  that  in  similar  bodies  of  the 
same  texture  the  force  which  tends  to  break  them  in- 
creases in  the  greater  bodies  in  a  higher  proportion  than 
the  force  which  tends  to  preserve  them  entire.  It  is 
owing  to  this,  he  observes,  that  what  succeeds  very 
well  in  a  model  is  often  found  to  fall  to  pieces  by  its 
own  weight  when  it  comes  to  be  executed  on  a  larger 
scale.  From  these  principles  it  follows  that  there  are 
necessarily  limits  in  the  works  both  of  nature  and  art 
which  they  cannot  surpass  in  magnitude.  It  is  possible 
to  conceive  trees  of  so  great  a  size  that  their  branches 
should  fall  by  their  own  weight.  The  larger  animals 
(we  know  from  the  fact*)  have  not  strength  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size  ;  and  if  their  size  were  much  increas- 
ed they  would  not  only  be  exposed  to  perpetual  acci- 
dents, but  would  in  a  great  measure  lose  their  power  of 
motion,  f 

Under  this  head,  too,  we  may  remark  the  relation 
which  the  size  of  the  Human  body  bears  to  that  of  the 
other  animals.  There  is  a  certain  common  scale  on 
which  man  and  the  other  animals  that  minister  to  his 
necessities  seem  to  have  been  made,  and  which  could 
not  be  departed  from  to  any  great  extent  without  incon- 
venience ;  so  that  if  the  size  of  the  human  body  were 
rendered  either  much  larger  or  much  smaller  than  it  is, 
(that  of  other  animals  remaining  the  same)  the  beau- 

*  *'  In  the  large  sized  ammals,  such  as  the  bull  and  the  elephant,  the  thickness 
both  of  their  bones  and  muscles  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  length  of  their 
Mmbs,  than  in  the  smaller  animals,  and  they  are  therefore  of  a  less  elegant  form. 
Bat  nature  has  not  carried  this  so  far  as  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  increase  of  size ;  for  the  greater  animals  have  not  the  same  proportional 
strength  in  relation  to  their  bulk  that  the  smaller  animals  have.  It  has  been  comput- 
ed, (Haller's  Elem.  Physiolog.  Chap.  ix.  Sect.  2)  that  a  flea  can  draw  from  seventy 
to  eighty  times  its  own  weight,  whereas  a  horse  cannot  with  ease  draw  more  than 
three  times  his  own  weight."~£lir  QUhert  Blane'a  Led,  on  MwctUar  Motion. 

t  Muschenbroek,  Dissert.  Phys.  et  Math.  p.  660. 
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tiful  harmony  of,  the  globe  would  be  in  so  far  disturb- 
ed. 

"  Had  man  been  of  a  stature  much  less  than  he  en- 
joys," says  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  in  his  Lecture  on  Muscu- 
lar Motion,  "  he  would  not  have  possessed  sufficient 
power  over  external  objects  to  act  up  to  those  superior 
faculties  of  mind  with  which  he  is  endowed.  If  nature 
had  conferred  on  man  only  one  half  of  his  actual  stature 
and  strength,  with  the  same  powers  of  reason,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  he  would  not  have  carried  his 
dominion  over  the  globe  to  the  same  extent.  As  he  is 
now  constituted,  his  force  is  commensurate  with  things 
external." 

These  remarks  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing questions  of  Lucretius. 

*^  Denique  car  homines  tantos  natura  parare 
Non  potuit,  pedibus  qui  pontum  per  vada  possent 
Transire,  et  magnos  manibus  divellere  montes  ?  "  * 

Indeed  the  same  answer  was  long  ago  given  to  this 
question  by  an  English  naturalist  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
,  tury,  (Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew.)  "  No  other  cause,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  can  be  assigned  why  a  man  was  not  made  five  or 
ten  times  bigger,  but  his  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  uni 
verse." 

(2.)  Adaptation  of  the  bodies  and  instincts  of  ani- 
mals to  those  particular  climates  and  districts  of  the 
earth  for  which  they  are  destined. — Of  this  remark  I 
cannot  recollect  a  better  illustration  than  the  following 
description  of  the  camel  by  Dr.  Robertson. 

"  In  the  habitable  parts  of  both  Asia  and  Africa  some 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  such  extensive  tracts  of  barren  sands  as  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  communication  between  them. 
In  all  these  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  deserts  are 
most  frequent  and  extensive,  the  camel  abounds.  This 
is  his  proper  station,  and  beyond  this  the  sphere  of  his 
action  does  not  extend  far.  He  dreads  alike  the  excesses 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  does  not  agree  even  with  the  mild 

•  Lib.  1. 1.  200. 
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cGmate  of  our  temperate  zone.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  me  to  mention  how  beautifully  this  extraordinary 
animal  is  adapted  to  the  particular  station  he  occupies 
on  the  globe,  by  his  persevering  strength,  by  his  mod- 
eration in  the  use  of  food,  and  by«  that  singularity  in  his 
anatomical  structure  which  enables  him  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  water  sufficient  for  several  days. — *  In  travelling 
through  the  desert,'  says  Mr.  Volney,  *  camels  are  chief- 
ly employed,  because  they  consume  little  and  carry  a 
great  load.  His  ordinary  burden  is  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  His  food  whatever  is  given  him, 
straw,  thistles,  the  stones  of  dates,  bran,  barley,  &c. 
With  a  pound  of  food  and  as  much  water  he  will  travel 
for  weeks.  In  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which 
is  forty  or  forty-six  hours,  they  neither  eat  nor  drink ; 
but  these  long  fasts  if  repeated  often,  wear  them  out. 
Their  usual  rate  of  travelling  is  very  slow,  hardly  above 
two  miles  an  hour.  It  is  vain  to  push  them,  they  will 
not  quicken  their  pace ;  but  if  allowed  some  short  rest 
they  will  travel  fifteen  hours  a  day.' "  * 

(3.)  The  relations  which  animals  and  vegetables  bear 
to  each  other ;  the  latter  furnishing  to  the  former  saluta- 
ry food  in  their  healthful  state,  and  useful  remedies  in 
the  case  of  disease. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  these  relations  are  the  ef- 
fect of  accident ;  that  the  number  of  plants  is  infinite  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  this  variety  ex- 
perience should  discover  to  us  a  few  which  have  certain 
relations  to  the  animal  kingdom.  But  admitting  this 
mode  of  reasoning  to  be  good,  what  shall  we  say  to 
those  instincts  which,  independently  of  experience,  di- 
rect an  animal  to  its  proper  food,  and  to  those  remedies 
which  are  suited  to  its  various  diseases?  The  former 
circumstance  is  matter  of  daily  remark,  and  the  latter  is 
well  known  to  be  equally  certain. 

*  Of  the  natural  economy  of  this  ammal,  (which  the  Arabians  call  the  ship  of  the 
desert)  and  also  of  the  mode  in  which  he  is  trained  by  the  art  of  man  to  his  life  of 
hardship  and  exertion,  a  particular  account  may  be  found  in  Buffon,  Art.  Chameau 
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(4.)  The  relations  which  different  tribes  of  animals 
have  to  each  other,  one  tribe  being  the  natural  prey  of 
another,  and  each  of  them  having  their  instruments  of 
offence  or  defence  provided  accordingly. 

(6.)  The  relations  which  the.  periodical  instincts  of 
migratory  animals  bear  to  the  state  of  the  season,  and 
to  such  animal  or  vegetable  productions  in  distant  parts 
of  the  globe,  as  are  destined  to  be  their  food.* 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  peculiarly  striking,  when 
we  consider  the  relations  which  almost  all  the  parts  of 
the  universe  bear  to  nian.  That  our  faculties  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  our  external  circumstances  has  been 
often  observed,  particularly  by  Mr.  Locke  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  : 

"  The  infinitely  wise  Contriver  of  us,  and  of  all  things 
about  us,  hath  fitted  Our  senses,  faculties,  and  organs  to 
the  conveniences  of  life,  and  to  the  business  we  have 
to  do  here.  We  are  able  by  our  senses  to  know  and 
distinguish  things,  and  to  examine  them  so  far  as  to  ap- 
ply them  to  our  uses,  and  several  ways  to  accommodate 
the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  insight  enough 
into  their  admirable  contrivances  and  wonderful  effects, 
to  admire  and  magnify  the  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness of  their  Author.  But  it  appears  not  that  Grod 
intended  we  should  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  them ;  that  perhaps  is  not  in  the 
comprehension  of  any  finite  being.  W6  are  furnished 
with  faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  discover 
enough  in  the  creatures  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Creator,  and  the  knowledge,  of  our  duty ;  and  we 
are  fitted  well  enough  with  abilities  to  provide  for  the 
conveniences  of  living ; — ^these  are  our  business  in  this 
world.  But  were  our  senses  altered  and  made  much 
quicker  and  acuter,  the  appearance  and  outward  scheme 
of  things  would  have  quite  another  face  to  us,  and  I 
am  apt  to  think  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  being, 
or  at  least  well-being,  in  this  part  of  the  universe  which 

•  Ray,  p.  128. 
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we  inhabit  He  that  considers  how  little  our  cohstitu- 
tion  is  able  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not 
much  higher  than  that  we  commonly  breathe  in,  will 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  in  this  globe  of  earth 
allotted  for  our  mansion,  the  all  wise  Architect  has 
suited  our  organs,  and  the  bodies  that  are  to  affecj;  them, 
one  to  another.  If  our  sense  oi. hearing  were  but  one 
thousand  times  quicker  than  it  is,  how  would  a  perpetual 
noise  distract  us ;  and  we  should  in  the  quietest  re- 
tirement be  less  able  to  sleep  or  meditate  than  in  the 
middle  of  a  sea  fight.  Nay,  if  that  most  instructive  of 
our  senses,  seeingy  were  in  any  man  a  thousand,  or  a 
hundred  thousand  times  more  acute  than  it  is  now  by 
the  best  microscope,  things  several  millions  of  times  less 
than  the  smallest  object  of  his  sight  now,  would  then  be 
visible  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  so  he  would  come  near- 
er the  discovery  of  the  texture  and  motion  of  the  mi- 
nute parts  of  corporeal  things,  and  in  many  of  them 
probably  get  ideas  of  their  internal  constitutions ;  but 
then  he  would  be  in  a  quite  different  world  from  other 
people, — nothing  would  appear  the  same  to  him  and 
others, — the  visible  ideas  of  every  thing  would  be  dif- 
ferent ;  so  that  I  doubt  whether  he  and  the  rest  of  men 
could  discourse  concerning  the  objects  of  sight,  or  have 
any  communication  about  colors,  their  appearances  be 
ing  so  wholly  different;  and  perhaps  such  a  quickness 
and  tenderness  of  sight  could  not  endure  bright  sunshine, 
or  so  much  as  open  day  light,  nor  take  in  but  a  very 
small  part  of  any  object  at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a 
very  near  distance.  And  if,  by  the  help  of  such  micro- 
scopical eyes,  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  a  man  should 
penetrate  further  than  ordinary  into  the  secret  composi- 
tion and  radical  texture  of  bodies,  he  would  not  make 
any  great  advantage  by  the  change,  if  such  an  acute 
sight  would  not  serve  to  conduct  him  to  the  market  and 
exchange,  if  he  could  not  see  things  he  was  to  avoid  at 
a  convenient  distance,  or  distinguish  things  he  was  to 
do  with,  by  those  sensible  qualities  others  do.  He  that 
was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  the  configuration  of 
the  minute  particles  of  the  spring  of  a  clock,  and  ob- 
serve on  what  peculiar  structure  and  impulse  its  elastic 
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motion  depends,  would  no  doubt  discover  something 
very  admirable  ;  but  if  eyes  so  framed  could  not  view 
at  once  the  hand  and  the  characters  of  the  houi*  plate, 
and  thereby  discover  at  a  distance  what  o'clock  it  was, 
their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefited  by  that  acute- 
ness,  which,  whilst  it  discovered  the  secret  contrivance 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  made  him  lose  its  use."  * 
Nor  is  it  merely  our  perceptive  faculties  which  have 
a  reference  to  our  situation.      The   external  objects 
with  which  we  are  surrounded  are  so  accommodated  to 
our  capacities  of  enjoyment,  and  the  relations  which 
exist  between  our  frame  and  that  of  external  nature 
are  so  numerous,  in  comparison  of  what  we  perceive 
in  the  case  of  other  animals,  as  to  authorize  us  to  con- 
clude, that  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  our  happiness 
and  improvement  that  the  arrangements  of  this  lower 
world  were  made.     The   subject  is  so  infinite  that  I 
should  lose  myself  if  I  attempted  any  illustration  of  it, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  mentioning  the  innumerable 
relations  between  our  senses,  and  the  natural  objects 
with  which  we  are  surrounded ;  between  the  smell  and 
the  perfumes  of  the  vegetable  world  ;  between  the  taste 
and  the  endless  profusion  of  luxuries  which  the  earth, 
the  air,  and  the  waters  afford ;  between  the  ear  and  the 
melodies  of  the  birds ;   between  the  eye  and  all  the 
beauties  and  glories  of  the  visible  creation.     There  is 
something  I  think  pecuUarly  remarkable  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  music  of  birds  to  the  human  ear.     It  seems 
to  give  pleasure  to  none  of  the  quadrupeds  ;  nor  is  it 
even  certain  if  the  music  of  one  species  of  birds  gives 

f)leasure  to  another ;  for  it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
ate  naturalists,!  that  those  of  them  who  are  most  re- 
.markable  for  their  powers  of  imitation,  (the  linnet  for 
example)  are  as  apt  to  imitate  sounds  which  are  harsh 
and  disagreeable  as  the  most  exquisite  tones  of  music. 
But  man  receives  pleasure  from  them  all,  and  the  varie- 
ty of  their  notes  would  seem  almost  to  have  been  be- 
stowed on  them  to  form  a  concert  for  tlie  gratification 
of  his  ear. 


*  Locke's  Woiks,  vol.  ii.  p.  16,  et  seq, 

t  Pkvticulariy  by  the  hte  Honorable  Daines  Baniogtoa. 
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4  «« Up  springs  the  lark, 

Shrill  voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mom  ; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounting  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Galls  up  the  tuneAil  nations.    Every  copse 
Deep  tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  wilhin, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.     The  thrush 
And  woodlark,  o'er  the  kind  contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  lengdi 
Of  notes ;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake. 
The  mellow  bulfinch  answers  from  the  gro?e ; 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowery  furze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent.     Join'd  to  these 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  fresh'ning  shade 
Of  new  sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 
Aid  the  full  concert,  while  the  stock-dove  breathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole." 

Some  naturalists  have  taken  notice,  as  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, of  that  instinct  which  attracts  the  different 
tribes  of  singing  birds  to  the  habitations  of  men.  If 
there  is  a  cottage  in  a  forest  they  all  assemble  in  its 
neighbourhood.  A  very  ingenious  author,  M.  de  St 
Pierre,  tells  us  that  he  travelled  more  than  six  hundred 
leagues  in  the  forests  of  Russia  without  seeing  any 
small  birds,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages. 
He  mentions  likewise,  that  when  he  was  in  Russian 
Finland  he  sometimes  travelled  twenty  leagues  in  a  day 
without  meeting  either  with  villages  or  birds.  Wherever 
they  perceived  the  latter  they  were  sure  that  they  were 
near  an  inhabited  country.  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  in- 
forms us,  that  his  father,  having  been  detached  frbm 
Peru  with  a  company  of  Spaniards  to  make  discoveries 
beyond  the  Cordilleras,  was  in  danger  of  perishing  from 
hunger  amidst  their  valleys  and  quagmires,  till  at  last  he 
perceived  a  flight  of  parrots,  which  made  him  suspect 
that  he  was  near  the  habitations  of  men.  He  according- 
ly followed  the  direction  in  which  they  flew,  and  came 
at  last,  after  incredible  hardships,  to  an  Indian  settle- 
ment. 
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It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  musical  powers  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  are  confined  to  the  birds 
which  inhabit  the  fields  and  the  woods.  They  would 
have  been  thrown  away  on  those  tribes  which  frequent 
the  ocean,  not  only  as  they  are  removed  from  the  ordi- 
nary haunts  of  men,  but  as  the  songs  which  are  the  most 
pleasing  to  the  ear  would  have  been  lost  amid  the  noise 
of  that  turbulent  element.  Such  birds  have  in  general 
a  piercing  scream,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  make 
themselves  mutually  heard,  notwithstanding  the  noise  of 
the  wind  and  waters.* 

There  is  another  view  of  nature,  which  tends  remark- 
ably to  illustrate  that  unity  of.  design  in  the  universe 
which  is  the  foundation  oi  our  beUef  of  the  unity  of 
God ;  to  trace  the  analogies  which  are  observable  in 
the  structure  of  different  tribes  of  animals,  and  even 
between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  or  to 
trace  the  analogy  which  is  observable  among  many  of 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  material  world. 

(1.)  Of  the  analogy  in  the  anatomical  structure  of 
different  tribes  of  animals,  the  following  passage  of 
Buffon  contains  a  very  pleasing  illustration. 

"  Take  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  incline  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  shorten  those  of  the  thighs,  legs,  and  arms ; 
join  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  ;  lengthen  the 
jaws  by  shortening  the  frontal  bones ;  and  lastly,  extend 
the  spine  of  the  back.  This  skeleton  would  no  longer 
represent  that  of  a  man,  it  would  be  the  skeleton  of  a 
horse.  For  by  lengthening  the  back  bone  and  the 
jaws  the  number  of  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  teeth  would 
be  increased,  and  it  is  only  by  the  number  of  these 
bones,  and  by  the  prolongation,  contraction,  and  junc- 
tion of  others,  that  the  skeleton  of  a  horse  differs  from 
that  of  a  man.  The  ribs  which  are  essential  to  the 
figure  of  animals  are  found  equally  in  men,  in  quadru- 
peds, in  birds,  in 'fishes,  and  even  in  the  turtle.  The 
foot  of  the  horse,  so  apparendy  different  from  the  hand 

*  Les  Etudes  de  la  Nature,  &c.  Tom.  HI.  p.  70. 
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of  man,  is  composed  of  similar  bones,  and  at  the  ex*- 
tremity  of  each  finger  we  have  the  same  small  bone 
resembling  the  shoe  of  a  horse  which  bounds  the  foot  of 
that  animal.  Raise  the  skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  from 
the  ape  kind  to  the  mouse,  upon  their  hind  legs,  and 
compare  them  with  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  the  mind  will 
be  instantly  struck  with  the  tmiformity  of  structure  and 
design  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  whole  group. 
This  tmiformity  is  so  constant,  and  the  gradations  from 
one  species  to  another  are  so  imperceptible,  that  to  dis- 
cover the  marks  of  their  discrimination  requires  the  most 
minute  attention.  Even  the  bones  of  the  tail  will  make 
but  a  slight  impression  on  the  observer.  The  tail  is 
only  a  prolongation  of  the  o$  coccygiSy  or  rump  bone, 
which  is  short  in  man.  The  ourang  outang  and  true 
apes  have  no  tail,  and  in  the  baboon  and  several 
other  quadrupeds  the  tail  is  exceedingly  short  Thus, 
in  the  creation  of  animals,  the  Supreme  Being  seems  to 
have  employed  only  one  great  idea,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  diversified  it  in  every  possible  manner, 
that  man  might  have  an  opportunity  of  admiring  equally 
the  magnificence  of  the  execution,  and  the  simpUcity  of 
the  design. "  * 

(2.)  A  further  instance  of  the  same  unity  of  design 
occurs  in  the  analogy  between  the  animal  and  the  vege- 
table kingdoms.  It  is  sufiipient  to  mention  this  without 
any  comment,  as  it  has  been  matter  of  common  remark 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and.  has  furnished  to  poets 
many  of  their  most  interesting  and  agreeable  images. 
In  modern  times  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  most  eminent  philosophers,  who  have  not  only 
availed  themselves  of  its  assistance  as  a  principle  of 
botanical  classification,  but  have  connected  it  with  some 
very  curious  speculations  concerning  the  order  and 
economy  of  nature. 

(3.)  To  all  this  we  may  add  the  analogy  among 
many  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  material  world ; 

*  SmeUie's  Traxulation  of  Bufibn's  Natural  Histoiy. 
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a  satisfactory  proof  of  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
effects  which  philosophical  habits  and  scientific  pursuits 
have  in  familiarizing  the  mind  to  the  order  of  nature, 
and  in  improving  its  penetration  and  sagacity  in  antici- 
pating those  parts  of  it  which  are  yet  unknown.  A  man 
conversant  with  the  phenomena  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try is  much  more  likely  than  a  stranger  to  these  studies 
to  form  probable  conjectures  concerning  those  laws  of 
nature  which  still  remain  to  be  examined.  There  is  a 
certain  style  (ii  I  may  use  the  expression)  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Great  Author  of  all  Things;  something 
which  every  where  announces,  amidst  a  boundless  va- 
riety of  detail,  an  inimitable  unity  and  harmony  of  de- 
sign ;  and  in  the  perception  of  which,  what  we  common- 
ly call  philosophical  sagacity  seems  chiefly  to  consist. 
It  is  this  which  bestows  an  inestimable  value  on  the 
conjectures  and  queries  of  such  a  philosopher  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

This  view  of  the  unity  of  design  displayed  in  the 
works  of  creation  becomes  more  peculiarly  impressive 
when  we  consider  that  evidences  of  it  may  be  traced  as 
far  as  the  inquiries  of  philosophers  have  hitherto  reach- 
ed. The  ancients  in  general  supposed  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens  were  regulated  by  laws  perfect- 
ly unlike  those  which  obtain  within  the  circle  of  our  ex- 
perience, although  I  have  somewhere  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing maxim,  which  I  think  was  ascribed  to  the  Persian 
Magi — avfinadri  itvai  zd  avo  xot$  xdrto. 

The  modem  discoveries  have  shown  clearly  that  this 
really  is  the  case;  and  indeed  it  was  a  conjecture 
a  priori  that  this  probably  was  true,  that  led  the  way 
to  the  doctrine  of  gravitation.  Every  subsequent  dis- 
covery has  confirmed  and  extended  the  truth.  It  has 
been  found  that  comets  in  their  most  distant  excursions 
from  the  sun  continue  subject  to  this  law,  and  that,  by 
attending  to  the  various  disturbances  of  their  motions 
arising  from  their  gravitation  to  the  planets,  the  periods 
of  their  return  to  the  planetary  regions  may  be  predict- 
ed  within  astonishingly  narrow  limits.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  same  law  extends  to  that  telescopical 
planet  which  has  been  lately  discovered  to  belong  to 
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our  system,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains  has 
been  computed  from  die  motion  of  its  satellites  by  an 
application  of  a  theory  founded  on  the  most  familiar  of 
all  the  facts  we  know,  that  a  heavy  body  on  our  earth 
when  projected  into  the  air  descends  again  to  the 
ground. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  more  general  laws  of  terrestrial 
bodies  which  extend  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
universe.  There  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  the 
particular  arrangements  of  things  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
different  planets  are  not  wholly  unlike  those  which  we 
observe  on  our  own.  I  before  took  notice  of  that  rela* 
tion  which  the  size  and  strength  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles seem  to  bear  to  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  cohe- 
sion. Supposing,  then,  the  other  planets  to  be  furnish* 
ed  with  animals  and  vegetables  similar  to  those  on  the 
surface  of  our  earth,  and  supposing  at  the  same  time 
the  same  laws  of  cohesion  and  of  other  attractions 
which  obtain  here  to  extend  over  our  system,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  surfaces  of 
the  diflFerent  planets  should  not  differ  very  widely  from 
one  standard.  Now,  as  we  find  from  the  fact,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  that  at  the  surfaces  of  the  planets 
which  differ  from  each  other  the  most  in  magnitude,  there 
is  a  wonderfully  narrow  limit  within  which  the  force  of 
gravity  varies,  is  it  not  a  natural  inference  that  they  are 
fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  animated  beings  not 
very  different  from  those  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed ?  At  the  surface  of  Jupiter,  though  he  be  several 
hundred  times  greater  than  our  earth,  the  force  of  grav- 
ity is  little  more  than  double  of  that  of  terrestrisJ.  bo- 
dies ;  and  at  the  surface  of  Saturn  it  is  only  about  one 
fourth  greater  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.* 

Amusing  and  interesting  as  these  physical  specula- 
tions may  be  to  the  mind,  it  is  still  more  delightful  to 
trace  that  uniformity  of  design  which  obtains  in  the 
moral  world.  To  compare  the  arts  of  human  life  with 
the  instincts  of  the  brutes,  and  the  instincts  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  brutes  with  each  other ;  and  to  remark, 

*  MadMuin's  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  NevFton's  Philosophieal  (UseoTeries,  B.  Hi.  ch. 
6.  §5. 
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amidst  the  wonderful  variety  of  means  which  are  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  the  same  ends,  a  certain  analogy 
characterize  them  all ;  or  to  observe  in  the  minds  of 
different  individuals  of  our  own  species  the  workings 
of  the  same  affections  and  passions,  manifesting  among 
men  of  every  age  and  of  every  country  the  kindred  fea^ 
tures  of  humanity.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  great 
charm  to  what  we  call  nature  in  epic  and  dramatic  com- 
positions ;  when  the  poet  speaks  a  language  to  which 
every  heart  is  an  echo,  and  which,  amidst  all  the  effects 
of  education  and  fashion  in  modifying  and  disguising  the 
principles  of  our  constitution,  reminds  all  the  various 
classes  of  readers  or  of  spectators  of  the  existence  of 
those  moral  ties  which  unite  us  to  each  other,  and  to 
our  common  Parent. 

I  have  only  to  add  further,  before  leaving  this  subject, 
that  the  various  remarks  and  reasonings  which  I  have 
offered  on  the  two  general  principles  of  our  nature  for- 
merly mentioned,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  forming 
any  part  of  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  God, 
which,  as  I  already  said,  is  an  immediate  and  necessary 
consequence  of  these  principles.  What  I  had  in  view 
was,  not  to  confirm  this  important  truth  by  reasoning, 
but  to  obviate  the  sceptical  cavils  which  have  been 
raised  against  it.  When  the  principles  of  our  nature 
are  allowed  to  follow  their  own  course  without  being 
diverted  from  it  by  the  prejudices  of  superstition  or  of 
false  philosophy,  they  produce  their  proper  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  uncultivated  savage,  as  much  as  of  the 
enlightened  citizen.  "  How  do  you  know,"  said  a  trav- 
eller to  a  poor  Arab  of  the  desert, "  that  there  is  a 
God?"— "In  the  same  manner,"  he  replied,  "that  I 
trace  the  footsteps  of  an  animal  by  the  prints  which  it 
leaves  upon  the  sand."—"  Is  it  not  fitting,"  said  a  sav- 
age of  Sumatra  to  his  companion,  showing  him  a  watch 
that  had  been  made  in  Europe,  "  that  a  people  such  as 
we  should  be  the  slaves  of  a  nation  capable  of  forming 
such  a  machine?  The  sun,"  he  added,"  is  a  machine  of 
the  same  nature." — "And  who  winds  him  up  ?  "  said  his 
companion. — *^  Who,"  replied  he,  "  but  Allah ! "  * 

*  Manden'i  Histoiy  of  Sumatra. 
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If  any  exception  to  the  universality  of  these  religious 
impressions  among  mankind  is  to  be  found,  it  is  not 
among  savages  we  are  to  look  for  it,  but  in  populous 
and  commercial  and  artificial  societies  of  men,  where 
the  voice  of  nature  is  drowned  amid  the  bustle  of  busi- 
ness, or  the  hurry  of  dissipation ;  where  our  earliest 
and  most  susceptible  years  are  passed  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  art,  and  the  attention  is  diverted 
from  those  physical  appearances,  which  are  stamped 
with  the  obvious  marks  of  Divine  power  and  wisdom. 
Nothing,  in  truth,  banishes  moral  impressions  fi*om  the 
thoughts  so  much  as  the  artificial  objects  with  which  we 
are  every  where  surrounded  in  populous  and  cultivated 
countries,  particularly  in  large  commercial  cities ;  be- 
cause the  curiosity  is  too  deeply  engrossed  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  skill  and  industry  to  have  leisure  to 
follow  its  natural  direction.  Hence  it  is  that  such  im- 
pressions, however  long  banished  from  the  mind,  never 
fail  to  revive  when  we  retire  firom  the  haunts  of  men  to 
converse  with  nature  in  solitude.  What  we  call  the 
love  of  nature  is  in  fact  the  love  and  admiration  of  the 
Deity.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  some  men  survey 
the  endless  vicissitudes  which  the  spectacle  of  the  uni- 
verse exhibits,  is  nothing  else  than  the  devotional  tem- 
per moderated  and  repressed  by  the  sUght  veil  which 
sensible  objects  interpose  between  us  and  their  author. 
In  those  deep  and  savage  recesses  where  human  art 
has  never  trod,  this  veil  is  in  some  measure  removed ; 
every  thing  around  us  appears  unchanged  and  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  we  seem  to  be  con- 
scious of  his  more  immediate  presence. 

**  Prjbsentiorem  et  conspicimus  Deoin 
Per  inviafl  rapes,  fera  per  juga, 
Clivoeque  prsruptos,  sonantes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noctem ; 
QrUam  si  rep6stus  sub  trabe  citrei 
Fulgeret  auro,  et  Phidiac4  manu. 
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SECTION  III. 
Conclusion  of  the  Argument  for  the  Existence  of  Ood. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  not  only 
establish  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but  contain  the  evi- 
dences of  his  unity,  of  his  power,  and  of  his  wisdom. 
Of  these  we  justly  say  that  they  are  infinite  ;  that  is, 
that  our  imagination  can  set  no  bounds  to  them,  and 
that  our  conceptions  of  them  always  rise  in  proportion 
as  our  own  faculties  are  cultivated  and  enlarged,  and 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  becomes  more  exten- 
sive.  Some  of  the  earlier  and  more  scholastic  of  our 
modem  writers  on  natural  religion  give  a  long  enumera- 
tion of  what  they  call  the  Divine  ^tributes,  which  they 
divide  into  the  natural,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moroL 
Under  the  first  head,  they  comprehend  the  unity  of  the 
Deity,  his  self-existence,  his  spirituality,  his  omnipo- 
tence, his  immutability,  his  eternity ;  under  the  second, 
his  knowledge  and  his  wisdom ;  and  under  the  third, 
his  justice  and  his  goodness  ;  and  of  all  these  attributes 
they  treat  in  a  systematical  manner.  I  own  I  do  not 
approve  of  this  view  of  the  subject;  or  at  least  I  do  not 
think  I  could  adopt  it  with  advantage  here ;  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  on  the 
evidences  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  justice,  those  at- 
tributes which  render  the  Deity  the  proper  object  of 
religious  worship  and  adoration. 

Before,  however,  entering  on  this  subject,  I  think  it 
proper  to  take  notice  of  the  historical  question  concern- 
ing the  priority  of  monotheism  or  of  polytheism,  in  the 
order  of  human  investigation.  I  shall  afterwards  col- 
lect together  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  which  in  the 
course  of  this  chapter  escaped  my  recollection  while 
treating  of  those  heads  under  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  introduced^  For  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness 
I  shall  divide  the  section  into  two  parts. 

PART  I. 

With  respect  to  the  priority  of  Monotheism  or  Poly- 
theism, two  opinions  on  the  question  have  been  propos- 
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ed.  The  one  supposes  monotheism  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  first  suggestions  of  the  mind,  and  polytheism  to  re- 
sult from  a  combination  of  the  conclusions  formed  by 
different  persons  in  different  situations.  The  other 
supposes  polytheism  to  arise  necessarily  from  those 
partial  conceptions  of  the  universe,  to  which  our  facul* 
ties  are  limited  in  the  infancy  of  reason  and  experience, 
and  monotheism  to  be  the  slow  and  gradual  result  of 
more  enlarged  and  philosophical  views.  The  former 
opinion  is  supported  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  "  Princi- 
ples of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy ; "  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Hume,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Religion." 

"In  every  nation  or  tribe,"  says  Ferguson,  "The 
providence  of  God  was  supposed  to  take  its  character 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was.  employed.  In 
jnaritime  situations  the  Deity  was  conceived  as  monarch  ^ 
of  the  sea,  and  director  of  storms.  Within  land  he  was^ 
conceived  as  the  patron  of  husbandmen  and  of  shep- 
herds, the  ruler  of  seasons,  and  the  power  on  which 
man  must  depend  for  the  increase  of  his  herds,  and  for 
the  returns  of  his  harvest. 

"  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  did  the  people  of  any  one 
description  or  determinate  manner  of  life  originally  con- 
ceive more  than  one  God.  But  the  accounts  of  what 
different  nations  believed,  when  collated  together,  seem- 
ed to  make  up  a  catalogue  of  separate  deities ;  and 
what  every  nation  apart  intended  for  one,  when  reports 
were  accumulated  from  different  quarters,  was  mistaken 
for  many. 

"  The  spirit  with  which  these  reports  of  a  God  ac- 
knowledged in  one  nation,  different  from  the  God  who 
was  acknowledged  in  another,  were  mutually  received  by 
their  respective  votaries,  was  various  indifferent  instan- 
ces. 

"In  some  instances  the  pretensions  of  one  Deity 
were  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  those  of  another, 
and  the  Gods  reconcilable.  Upon  this  supposition  eve- 
ry nation  worshipped  its  own,  without  any  supposed 
disparagement  to  the  God  of  its  neighbour,  and  without 
animosity  to  his  worshippers. 

"  In  other  instances  pretensions  were  considered  as 
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inconsistent ;  deities  were  stated  as  rival  powers ;  and 
nations  waged  continual  war  under  the  banners  of  their 
respective  gods."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  by  Hume,  (and  I 
confess  I  think  with  much  more  probabihty)  that  theism  is 
the  slow  result  of  philosophical  views  of  the  universe — 
connecting  different  physical  events  together  as  parts  of 
one  system  conspiring  to  one  end;  and  that  as  long  as 
We  attend  to  detached  and  insulated  appearances  only, 
pofythqism  offers  itself  as  the  most  natural  creed ;  lead- 
ing men  to  apprehend  one  God  of  the  winds,  another  of 
the  waters,  a  third  of  the  woods,  &c.  presiding  over 
a6d  communicating  motion  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
material  world.  The  prevalence  of  polytheism  in  the 
wbfld  is  a  proof  of  this ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
this  would  have  continued  to  be  the  religion  of  tho^ 
multitude  in  all  countries,  had  not  the  idolatrous  tenden- 
cy of  the  uninformed  imderstanding  been  corrected  by 
the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  f 

When  I  speak,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of  poly- 
theism in  the  world,  I  would  be  always  understood  to 
mean  its  prevalence  among  ihe  ^multitude  ;  for  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  in  all  ages  and  countries  there  have 
been  some  individuals  whose  minds  were  enlightened  by 
the  simple  and  subhme  beUef  of  the  unity  of  God.  Thus, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  although  the 
established  religion  and  the  popular  persuasion  was  im- 
dbubtedly  polytheism,  the  clearest  evidence  may  be 
produced  that  the  philosophical  creed  was  very  different* 
The  most  enlightened  vn-iters  indeed  frequently  express- 
«  ,     -  '  - 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  169. 

1 1^0 '  vo'y  Ug^  authorities,  however,  may  be  quoted  in  favor  of  the  opposits 
opinioQ,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Sir  William  Jones.  **  The  primeval  religion  of  tran** 
says  the  last  of  these  writers,  *<  was  that  which  Newton  calls  the  oldest  (and  it  may 
juiitly  be  called  the  noblest)  of  all  religions ;  a  firm  belief  that  one  Supreme  God 
made  the  world  by  his  power,  and  continually  governed  it  by  his  providence ;  a  pious 
fear,  love,  and  adoration  of  him ;  a  due  reverence  for  parents  and  aged  persons ;  a 
firatamal  affection  for  the  whole  human  species ;  and  a  compassionate  tenderness 
even  for  the  brute  creation." — Jones* 8  Dissertation  on  tkt  Persians, 

Boes  not  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  this  creed,  both  in  its  theological  and  ethical 
principles,  suppose  a  degree  of  cultivation,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  altc^dier 
incompatible  with  the  condition  of  man  in  the  eariier  stages  of  society  ?  The  pas- 
sage, however,  is  nobly  -conceived,  and  beautifully  expressed,  and  contains,  I  Inve 
lit&e  doubt,  a  faithful  description  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  many  wise  and  good 
men  in  the  heaih^a  worid. 
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ed  themselves  in  conformity  to  vulgar  prejudices ;  and 
many  of  them  probably  believed  that  there  exist  a  va- 
riety of  beings  superior  to  man,  who  have  an  influence 
over  human  affairs,  but  who  act  in  subordination  to  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  God.  This  beUef  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  polytheism  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity  to  suppose 
that  he  sometimes  acts  by  subordinate  ministers.  The 
frequent  appUcation  which  the  classical  writers  make  of 
the  word  Deus  is  apt  to  mislead  us  upon  this  subject ; 
but  that  word  conveyed  to  the  Romans  a  very  different 
idea  from  what  we  annex  to  the  corresponding  word  in 
our  language.  Sometimes  they  employed  it  to  express 
the  Supreme  Being ;  sometimes  subordinate  minds  act-* 
ing  in  obedience  to  his  will.  In  the  following  sentence 
it  is  used  in  both  these  senses.  *^  Deos  alios  in  terrS^ 
alios  in  lun&,  alios  in  reliquas  mundi  partes  spargens^ 
Deus  quasi  serebat."  * 

That  the  unity  of  the  Deity  was  the  philosophical  be- 
lief among  the  Romans,  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
their  most  eminent  writers.  The  following  passages  are 
from  the  works  of  Cicero. 

^*  Princeps  ille  Deus,  qui  omnem  hunc  mundum  regit, 
sicut  animus  humanus  id  corpus  cui  propositus  est."  f 
"  Nee  vero  Deus  ipse  alio  modo  intelligi  potest,  nisi  mens 
soluta  quaedam  et  libera,  segregata  ab  omni  concretiohe 
mortali,  omnia  sentiens  et  movens."  J  "  Esse  praestantem 
aliquam  aeternamque  naturam,  et  eam  suspiciendam  ad- 
mirandamque  hominum  generi,  pulchritudo  mundi  ordo- 
que  rerum  coelestium  cogit  confiteri."  §  "  Omnes  gentes 
una  lex,  et  sempiterna  et  immortalis,  continebit ;  unus- 
que  erit,  quasi  magister  et  imperator  omnium,  Deus."  || 

Seneca  expressly  informs  us  that  all  the  different 
names  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Deity  were  only  to 
be  considered  as  descriptive  of  the  different  characters 
in  which  he  appears  to  us  from  his  works.  "  Quid 
aliud  est  Natura,  quam  Deus  et  Divina  Ratio  toti  mundo 
et  partibus  ejus  inserta?     Quoties  voles,  tibi  licet  aliter 

•  Cicero  quoted  by  Bolingbroke.    Phil.  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  264. 
t  Samnium  Sdp.  &  8.  X  '^*^^'  Quast.  Lib.  i. 

§  Do  Divin.  Lib.  u.  1|  Frag.  Lib.  iti.  De  Bepob. 

VOL.  V.  38 
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hunc  auctorem  rerum  nostrarum  compellare  ;  et  Jovem 
ilium  optimum  et  maximum  ritS  dices,  et  tonantem  et 
'statorem.  Hunc  eundem  et  fatum  si  dixeris,  non  men- 
tieris  ;  nam  cum  fatum  nihil  aliud  sit  quam  series  im- 
plexa  causarum,  ille  est  prima  omnium  causa  ex  quJi 
caeterae  pendent.  Quaecunque  voles  illi  nomina  proprie 
aptabis,  vim  aliquam  afFectumque  coelestium  rerum  con- 
tinentia :  tot  appellationes  ejus  possunt  esse,  quot  mu- 
nera ; "  *  and  in  another  place ;  "  Ne  hoc  quidem  cre- 
diderunt  (antiqui),  Jovem,  qualem  in  Capitolio  et  in 
caeteris  aedibus  colimus,  mittere  manu  fulmina;  sed 
eundem,  quem  nos,  Jovem  intelligunt :  custodem  recto- 
remque  universi ;  animum  ac  spiritum,  mundani  hujus 
operis  dominum  et  artificem ;  cui  nomen  omne  conve- 
nit/'  t 

I  shall  only  add  to  these  passages  the  following  quo- 
tation from  the  Isis  and  Osiris  of  Plutarch.  "  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  transform,  dissolve,  and  scatter 
the  Divine  Nature  into  rivers,  winds,  vegetables,  or 
bodily  forms  and  motions.  This  would  be  as  ridiculous 
as  to  imagine  that  the  sails,  the  cables,  the  rigging,  and 
the  anchor,  are  the  pilot ;  or  that  the  thread,  the  shuttle, 
and  the  woof,  are  the  weaver.  Such  senseless  notions 
are  an  indignity  to  the  heavenly  powers,  whom  they 
blaspheme,  while  they  give  the  name  of  Gods  to  beings 
of  an  insensible,  inanimate,  and  corruptible  nature." — 
"  Nothing  that  is  without  a  soul,  nothing  that  is  mate- 
rial, and  to  be  perceived  by  our  senses,  can  be  God. 
Nor  yet  must  we  imagine  that  there  are  different  Gods, 
according  to  the  different  countries  of  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians, northern  and  southern  nations.  As  the  sun  is 
common  to  all  the  world,  though  called  by  difierent 
names  in  different  places,  so  there  is  but  one  sole  Su- 
preme Mind  or  Reason,  and  one  and  the  same  Provi- 
dence that  governs  the  world,  though  he  is  worshipped 
under  different  names,  and  has  appointed  some  inferior 
powers  for  his  ministers." 

Nor  is  it  only  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  who  thought 
in  this  manner.     It  is  justly  observed  by  the  Chevalier 

♦  De  Ben.  Lib.  Iv.  Cap.  7.  f  Nat.  Quawt.  Lib.  U.  Cap.  46. 
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Ramsay,  that  "  whoever  reads  Homer  and  Virgil  with  a 
proper  attention  will  see,  that,  notwithstanding  the  wild 
flights  of  their  imagination,  and  the  indecent  allegories^ 
by  which  they  sometimes  dishonor  the  Divine  Nature, 
there  is  one  general  principle  running  through  all  their 
fables,  that  there  is  one  Supreme  God,  whom  they  eve- 
ry where  call  the  Father,  and  the  Sovereign  Lord  of 
Gods  and  Men,  the  Architect  of  the  World,  and  the 
Prince  and  Governor  of  the  Universe." — "  Poetry,"  says 
this  author,  "  deifies  all  the  various  parts  of  nature,  and 
gives  spirits  to  bodies,  as  well  as  body  to  spirits.  It  ex- 
presses the  operations  and  properties  of  matter  by  the 
actions  and  passions  of  such  invisible  powers  as  che  pa- 
gans supposed  to  be  directors  of  all  the  motions  and 
events  that  we  see  in  the  universe.  The  poets  pass  in 
a  moment  from  allegory  to  the  Uteral  sense,  and  from 
the  literal  sense  to  allegory ;  from  real  Gods  to  fabulous 
deities  ;  and  this  occasions  that  jumble  in  their  images, 
that  absurdity  in  their  fictions,  and  that  indecorum  in 
their  expressions,  which  are  so  justly  condemned  by  the 
philosophers.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  multipli- 
cation of  inferior  deities,  the  poets  of  antiquity  in  gene- 
ral believed  that  there  is  but  one  only  Supreme  God." 
Of  this  assertion  very  strong  proofs  are  produced  by 
Ramsay  in  his  discourse  on  the  Theology  of  the  Pagans, 
annexed  to  his  Travels  of  Cyrus.  The  following  pas- 
sages deserve  to  be  added  to  those  he  has  quoted. 

'<  Accipite  ergo  animis ;  atque  hec  mea  figite  dicta, 
dus  PhoBbo  Pater  omnipotens,  mihi  Phoebus  Apollo 
Prsdixit,  ?obis  Furiarum  ego  maxima  pando."  * 

Upon  which  verses  Servius  remarks,  that  even  Apol- 
lo (he  who  among  the  pagan  deities  was  in  chief  esteem 
for  his  prophetic  knowledge)  is  said  to  derive  his  know- 
ledge from  the  Supreme  Being.  <*  Notandum  Apolli- 
nem,  quae  dicit,  &  Jove  cognoscere." 

**  Scimus  ut  impios 
Titanas,  immanemque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  cadaco, 
Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat 
Ventosum  ;  et  urbes,  regnaque  tristia ; 
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DiTOflque,  mortalesque  tunnas, 
Imperio  regit  Unus  aequo."  * 

"  Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 
Laadibo? ;  qui  res  hominum  ac  deorum. 
Qui  mare  et  terras,  variisque  mundum 
Temperat  horis  ? 

'*  Unde  nil  majns  generatur  ipso  : 
Nee  Tiget  quicquam  simile,  aut  secundum : 
Proximos  illi  tamen  occupa?it 
Pallas  honores."  t 

The  most  remarkable  passage,  however,  I  recollect 
in  any  of  the  ancient  poets  for  my  present  purpose,  is 
that  in  liUcan's  Pharsalia,  where  the  following  lines  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Cato,  in  reply  to  Labienus  and 
others,  who  advised  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  in  Lybia. 

<<  Heremus  cuncti  superis,  temploque  tacente, 
Nil  fecimus  non  sponte  Dei.     Nee  vocibus  ullis 
Nnmen  eget ;  dixitque  semel  nascentibus  auctor, 
dttidquid  scire  licet.     Sterilesne  elegit  arenas, 
Ut  caneret  paucis,  mersitque  hoc  pulvere  verum  ? 
Estne  Dei  sedes,  nisi  terra,  et  pontus^  et  aer, 
£t  ccelum,  et  ?irtus  Y — Superos  quid  quserimus  ultra  t 
Jupiter  est  quodcumque  vides,  quocumque  moveris."  | 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  concerning 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosopliers,  a 
very  ingenious  f  and  to  my  mind  most  convincing)  argu- 
ment is  deduced  by  Dr.  Cudworth  from  the  reasonings 
of  the  Epicurean  school,  which,  as  he  observes,  were 
levelled,  not  against  the  supposition  of  a  plurality  of 
Deities,  but  against  the  belief  of  07ie  Supreme  God, 
every  where  present,  and  every  where  exerting  the  ac- 
tive energy  of  a  superintending  providence. 

**  Quis  regere  immensi  summam,  quis  habere  profundi 
Indu  manu  validas  potis  est  moderanter  habenas  1 
Quis  pariter  coelos  omnes  convertere  ?  et  omnes 
Ignibus  stheriis  terras  suffire  feraces  ? 
Omnibus  inque  locis  esse  omni  tempore  presto  ? '' 

"  In  like  manner,*'  continues  Dr.  Cudworth,  "  when 

*  Hor.  Od.  Lib.  Ui.  Caim.  4.  t  Hor.  Lib.  i.  Od.  12. 
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Epicurus  pursues  the  same  argument  ftirtber  in  Cicero, 
alleging,  that,  though  such  a  thing  were  possible,  yet 
it  would  be,  notwithstanding,  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  happiness  of  any  being,  he  still  proceeds  on 
the  same  hypothesis  of  one  sole  and  single  Deity." — 
*^  As  Epicurus  here  speaks  singularly,"  says  Cudworth, 
"  so  the  trouble  of  this  theocracy  could  not  be  thought 
so  very  great  to  a  multitude  of  coordinate  Deities,  when 
parceled  out  among  them,  but  would  rather  seem  to 
be  but  a  sportful  and  delightful  divertisement  to  each  of 
them.  Wherefore,"  concludes  this  very  learnedi  and 
profound  writer,  "  it  is  manifest  that  such  an  idea  as 
we  have  declared  of  the  unity  of  God  is  a  thing  which 
the  ancient  atheists,  under  the  times  of  paganism,  were 
not  unacquainted  with,  but  principally  directed  their 
force  against  it."* 

I  must  not  leave  this  fundamental  article  of  Natural 
Religion,  (the  existence  of  the  Deity)  without  taking 
notice  of  the  support  it  derives  from  the  universal  con- 
sent of  all  ages  and  nations.  However  contaminated 
with  error,  however  debased  by  the  follies  of  supersti- 
tion and  credulity,  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  super- 
natural and  invisible  beings  presiding  over  human  af- 
fairs will  be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the  human 
mind}  and,  in  so  far  as  this  belief  obtains,  atheism  is 
excluded.  "  Ex  tot  generibus,"  says  Cicero,  "  nullum 
est  animal,  praeter  hominem,  quod  habeat  notitiam  ali- 
quam  Dei :  ipsisque  in  hominibus  nulla  gens  est  n^eque 
tam  immansueta,  neque  tarn  fera,  quae  non,  etiamsi  ig- 
noret  qualem  habere  Deum  deceat,  tamen  habendum 
sciat."f  Now  unquestionably  the  universal  concur- 
rence of  mankind  in  the  belief  of  any  proposition  is  a 
strong  presumption,  or  rather  a  positive  evidence,  that 
this  belief  has  a  foundation  in  the  principles  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  if  we  find  these  natural  suggestions  of  the 
mind  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers,  and  above  all  confirmed  by  the  conclu- 
sions of  our  own  reason,  we  have  all  the  evidence  that 
possibly  can  be  brought  in  support  of  any  truth  what- 

*  Intellect  System,  pp.  207, 208.  t  Lil>-  i*  I>«  Legibus,  8. 
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ever.  Indeed  I  apprehend  there  is  no  truth  in  the  whole 
circle  of  human  knowledge  which  so  many  diflferent 
kinds  of  proof  conspire  to  establish,  as  that  which  has 
been  now  under  our  consideration : — "  Testimonium 
populorum  atque  gentium/'  says  Lactantius,  ^^in  un& 
hac  re  non  dissidentium : " — and  in  this  manner  reason- 
ed the  best  philosophers  of  old.  "  What  seems  true  to 
most  wise  men,"  as  Aristotle  has  excellently  observed, 
"  is  very  probable ;  what  most  men,  both  wise  and  un- 
wise, assent  to,  doth  still  more  resemble  truth ;  but 
what  men  generally  consent  in  hath  the  highest  proba- 
bility, and  approaches  near  to  demonstration,  so  near 
that  it  may  pass  for  ridiculous  arrogance,  or  for  intoler- 
able obstinacy  and  perverseness  to  deny  it.'* — ^**  A  man," 
he  adds,  ^^  may  assume  what  seems  true  to  the  wise, 
if  it  do  not  contradict  the  common  opinion  of  man- 
kind." * 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  different 
writers  of  antiquity.  They  all  express  the  same  idea, 
the  presumption  for  the  existence  of  the  Deity  arising 
from  universal  consent  But  on  a  subject  of  so  interest- 
ing a  nature  it  is  pleasing  to  place  the  same  truth  in  va- 
rious lights,  as  well  as  to  remark  a  coincidence  of  senti- 
ment among  those  enlarged  and  cultivated  minds  which 
have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race. 

<^  Multum  dare  solemus,"  says  Seneca,  ^<  praesumptioni 
omnium  hominum ;  apud  nos  veritatis  argumentum  est  all* 
quid  omnibus  videri ;  tanquam  Deos  sic  esse  colligimus, 
quod  omnibus  de  Diis  opinio  insita  est ;  nee  uUa  gens 
usquam  est  adeo  extra  leges  moresque  projecta,  ut  non 
aliquos  Deos  credat."  f 

To  the  same'  purpose  Cicero :  "  Firmissimum  hoc 
afferri  videtur,  cur  Deos  esse  credamus,  quod  nulla 
gens  tarn  fera,  nemo  omnium  tam  sit  immanis,  cujus 
mentem  non  imbuerit  Deorum  opinio.  Multi  de  Diis 
prava  sentiunt ;  id  enim  vitioso  more  effici  solet :  omnes 
tamen  esse  vim  et  naturam  Divinam  arbitrantur.  Un& 
autem  in  re  consensio  omnium  gentium  lex  naturae  pu- 
tanda  est"  J 
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In  the  following  passage  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  the  fact 
on  which  the  argument  proceeds  is  stated  with  great 
simplicity  and  force. 

'Mn  such  a  contest  and  tumult  and  disagreement 
(about  other  matters  of  opinion)  you  may  see  this  one 
law  and  speech  acknowledged  by  common  accord,  that 
there  is  one  God,  the  King  and  Father  of  All,  and  many 
Gods,  the  children  of  God  and  ruling  together  with  him. 
This  the  Greek  says,  and  this  the  barbarian  says  ;  and 
the  inhabitant  of  the  continent,  and  the  islander,  and 
the  wise  and  the  unwise.'*  * 

"  If  you  search  the  world,'*  says  Plutarch,  "you  may 
find  cities  without  walls,  without  letters,  without  kings, 
without  money  ;  but  no  one  ever  saw  a  city  without  a 
Deity,  without  a  temple,  or  without  some  form  of  wor- 
ship." 

In  the  passages  now  quoted  their  several  authors  take 
for  granted  that  the  general  consent  of  mankind  in  ad- 
mitting any  proposition  affords  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  proposition  is  true.  And  that  this  is  a  just  principle 
of  reasoning  appears  (among  various  other  considera- 
tions) from  this,  that  "  truth  is  one  thing,  while  errors 
are  numberless,  and  every  man  has  a  different  one."  I 
select  this  consideration  in  preference  to  the  others, 
because  the  remark  is  made  by  Mr.  Hume  himself,  the 
most  sceptical  of  all  writers.  When  we  find,  therefore, 
a  number  of  unconnected  individuals,  all  led  to  the  same 
conclusion  by  different  processes  of  reasoning,  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  conclusion  is  true  is  strengthened  in 
a  proportion  indefinitely  great;  and  in  like  manner, 
when  among  an  infinite  variety  of  discordant  systems 
that  have  arisen  in  different  ages  and  countries,  we  find 
some  opinions  common  to  them  all,  we  are  inevitably 
led  to  consider  these  opinions  as  possessing  the  high- 
est evidence  by  which  any  truth  can  possibly  be  sup- 
ported. We  may  add  to  this  observation,  that  when 
among  an  infinite  variety  of  rites  and  ceremonies  we 
trace  universally  the  operation  of  certain  common  af- 
fections and  emotions,  we  have  a  demonstration  that 

*  See  Barrow't  Sennons. 
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these  affections  and  emotions  form  the  constituent  part 
of  the  nature  of  man. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  that  may  be  stated  to  this 
doctrine,  that  there  are  some  articles  of  belief  universal- 
ly received  by  mankind  in  ages  of  ignorance,  which 
come  to  be  generally  regarded  as  mere  prejudices  in 
the  progress  of  human  reason.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  belief  that  the  earth  is  at  rest,  and  the  sun  in  mo- 
tion ;  *  and  in  general  all  those  prejudices  called  by  Lord 
Bacon  Idola  Tribus.  It  may  be  supposed,,  therefore, 
that,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  case 
may  one  day  be  the  same  with  our  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity. 

In  answer  to  this  objection  I  would  observe,  that 
wherever  a  prejudice  is  found  to  obtain  universally  among 
mankind  in  any  stage  of  society,  this  prejudice  must 
have  some  foundation  in  the  general  principles  of  our 
nature,  and  must  proceed  upon  some  truth  or  fact  in- 
accurately apprehended,  or  erroneously  judged  of.  The 
suspense  of  judgment,  therefore,  which  is  proper  with 
respect  to  particular  opinions  till  they  are  once  examined, 
can  never  justify  scepticism  with  respect  to  the  general 
principles  or  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Our  belief  of 
the  sun's  motion  is  not  a  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
fairly  led  by  any  such  principle  or  law,  but  an  inference 
rashly  drawn  from  the  perceptions  of  sense,  which  do 
not  warrant  such  an  inference.  All  that  we  see  is,  that 
there  is  a  relative  change  of  place  between  us  and  the 
sun ;  and  this  fact  which  is  made  known  to  us  by  our 
senses,  no  subsequent  discovery  of  philosophy  pretends 
to  disprove.  It  is  not  therefore  the  evidence  of  ex- 
ternal perception  which  is  overturned  by  the  Copernican 
system,  but  a  judgment  or  inference  of  the  understand- 
ing, of  the  rashness  of  which  every  person  must  be  fully 
sensible  the  moment  he  is  made  to  reflect  with  due  at- 
tention on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  other 
words,  the  Copernican  system  not  only  informs  us  of  the 
real  constitution  of  the  universe,  but  satisfies  us  with 
respect  to  the  grounds  of  this  universal  prejudice  ;  and 

*  See  Trembley  lur  les  Pr^jug^B,  p.  21. 
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the  doctrine  which  it  substitutes  for  our  first  crude  con- 
clusions on  the  subject  is  founded,  not  on  any  process 
of  reasoning  a  priori,  but  on  the  demonstrable  incon- 
sistency of  these  conclusions  with  the  various  phenome- 
na which  our  perceptions  present  to  us.  Had  Coperni- 
cus, like  some  of  the  sophists  of  old,  not  only  asserted 
the  stability  of  the  earth,  but  that  no  such  thing  as  mo- 
tian  exists  in  the  universe,  his  theory  would  have  been 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  Berkeley,  and  no  answer 
to  it  could  have  been  devised  more  pertinent  and  philo- 
sophical than  that  which  Plato  is  said  to  have  given  to 
the  same  paradox  in  the  mouth  of  Zeno,  by  rising  up 
and  walking  before  his  eyes.  We  are  entitled,  there- 
fore, to  dispute  the  similarity  of  the  cases,  till  some 
prejudice  is  pointed  out  as  universal  as  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  from  which  prejudice  such  a  belief 
could  have  arisen. 

Another  objection  to  the  argument  for  the  existence 
of  a  Deity  drawn  from  universal  consent  is  founded  on 
absurd  tenets  and  extravagant  ceremonies  sanctioned  by 
the  religious  creeds  of  all  ages  and  nations.  "  Examine,*^ 
says  Mr.  Hume,  "  the  religious  principles  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  world,  you  will  scarcely  be  persuaded 
that  they  are  any  thing  but  sick  men's  dreams;  or 
perhaps  will  regard  them  more  as  the  playsome  whim- 
sies of  monkeys  in  man's  shape,  than  the  serious,  posi- 
tive, dogmatical  asseverations  of  a  being  who  dignifies 
himself  with  the  title  of  rational." — "To  oppose  the 
torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such  feeble  maxims  as 
these  ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be  ;  that  the  whole  is  greater  that  a  part ;  that 
two  and  three  make  five ;  is  pretending  to  stop  the  ocean 
,  with  a  bulrush."  And  hence  this  ingenious  writer  finds 
himself  obliged  to  conclude,  that  "  the  whole  is  a  riddle, 
an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mystery,  and  that  doubt,  un- 
certainty, and  suspense  appear  the  only  result  of  our 
most  accurate  scrutiny  on  this  subject." 
'  In  a  former  work  I  attempted  to  reply  to  Mr.  Hume's 
reasonings  on  this  head,  and  even  endeavoured  to  de- 
duce from  the  circumstances  on  which  he  founds  his 
objections  a  new  argument  for  the  being  of  a  Deity ; 
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inasmuch  as  the  absurd  tenets  and  extravagant  ceremo- 
nies which  men  are  taught  to  reverence  when  they  are 
connected  with  their  religious  belief,  prove  how  irresist- 
ible the  evidence  must  be  of  that  ftindamental  principle, 
by  means  of  which  they  lay  hold  of  the  understanding 
and  the  heart.*  And  it  was  in  this  manner,  I  appre- 
hend, that  Lord  Bacon  felt,  when  he  said  that  He  "  had 
rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Tal- 
mud, and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is 
without  a  mind."  Or,  in  other  words,  that  there  was 
no  proposition,  how  absurd  soever,  to  which  he  could 
not  more  easily  give  his  assent,  than  he  could  withhold 
it  from  this  truth,  proclaimed  to  him  at  once  by  every 
part  of  the  universe. 

To  one  who  considers  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  his- 
tory even  of  the  errors  and  follies  of  superstition  be- 
comes interesting  and  instructive,  and  instead  of  justify- 
ing the  suggestions  of  scepticism,  throws  a  new  lustre 
on  the  evidences  of  religion  ;  and,  while  it  teaches  him 
to  regard  not  only  with  indulgence,  but  with  reverence, 
whatever  tenets  and  observances  are  sanctified  to  other 
men  by  all  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  it  cherishes  in 
his  own  mind  that  pure  and  undefiled  religion  which 
worships  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 


SECTION  III. 

PART  II. 

I  FORMERLY  mentioned  some  circumstances  which 
may  help  to  explain  why  the  idea  of  a  God,  although  it 
*  forces  itself  irresistibly  on  every  serious  and  reflecting 
mind,  is  so  seldom  presented  to  our  thoughts  when  we 
are  engaged  in  the  necessary  business  of  human  life. 
This  idea,  I  observed,  is  the  result  of  two  principles  of 
our  nature, — the  one  of  which  is,  that  every  thing  which 
begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause  ; — the  other,  that  a 
combination  of  means  conspiring  to  a  particular  end 

*  Elementp  of  the  PhUosopby  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  pp.  866>  367, 968, 969. 
Sixth  Edit 
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implies  intelligence.  Now  the  former  of  these  princi- 
ples, although  it  plainly  intimates  to  us  (on  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  conceptions  it  suggests)  the  constant 
operation  of  mind  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  yet  it  does  not  call  our  attention  to  this  effi- 
ciency of  mind  when  we  are  employed  about  our  ordi- 
nary occupations.  On  the  contrary,  the  attention  is  di- 
verted from  such  apprehensions  by  a  very  remarkable 
bias  of  our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  associate  power 
and  efficiency  with  material  objects  and  physical  events ; 
and  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  as  a 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  the  links  of  which  are  neces- 
sarily connected  with  each  other.*  Another  important 
purpose  is  answered  by  this  bias  of  the  mind,  as  it  serves 
to  animate  our  curiosity  in  the  investigation  of  physical 
causes,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  existence. 
The  curiosity  which  children  discover  is,  I  think,  chiefly 
a  confused  desire  to  know  the  efficient  causes  of  the 
phenomena  they  see ;  and  although  their  curiosity  in 
this  respect  is  never  gratified,  yet  it  serves  to  increase 
their  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  by  directing  their  at- 
tention to  physical  causes,  and  to  the  general  laws  of 
nature. 

In  order  to  prevent  still  further  that  inconvenient  dis- 
traction of  our  thoughts  which  would  necessarily  result 
from  the  constant  apprehension  of  the  agency  of  mind, 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  universe  are  in  general 
accomplished  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees.  If  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable  were  brought  into  existence  before 
our  eyes  in  an  instant  of  time,  the  event  would  not  in 
itself  be  more  wonderful  than  their  gradual  growth  from 
an  embryo  or  seed  to  maturity.  But,'  on  the  former 
supposition,  there  is  no  man  who  would  not  perceive 
and  acknowledge  the  immediate  agency  of  an  intelligent 
cause ;  whereas,  according  to  the  actual  order  of  things, 
the  effect  steals  so  slowly  on  our  observation  that  it  ex- 
cites little  or  no  curiosity,  excepting  in  those  who  are 
possessed  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  reflection  to  con- 
trast the  present  state  of  the  objects  they  see  with  the 
first  origin  and  progressive  stages  of  their  existence. 

*  See  upon  this  subjecl  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Miud,  vol.  i.  Chap.  I.  §  2. 
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With  respect  to  the  other  principle,  which  leads  us  to 
apprehend  intelligence  and  design  whenever  we  see  a 
combination  of  means  conspiring  to  a  particular  end, 
the  effects  of  familiarity  formerly  remarked  produce 
such  habits  of  inattention  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
as  prevent  it  from  making  any  sensible  impression  on 
their  minds  on  the  ordinary  occasions  of  human  life. 
Were  it  not  for  these  effects  of  familiarity  the  business 
of  the  world  would  appear  unworthy  of  our  regard,  and 
we  should  be  every  moment  in  the  same  state  of  aston- 
ishment and  of  awe,  as  if  (according  to  the  supposition 
of  Aristotle  and  of  Cicero,  already  mentioned)  we  were 
suddenly  introduced  to  a  view  of  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  after  having  passed 
the  earlier  part  of  our  lives  in  a  cavern  under  ground. 

In  general,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  Deity  to  make  known  his  existence  and  attributes 
to  every  mind,  that  makes  a  proper  use  of  its  faculties, 
without  obtruding  these  sublime  conceptions  on  the 
thoughtless  and  inconsiderate,  or  withdrawing  the  at- 
tention even  of  the  serious  from  the  necessary  pursuits 
of  business.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Deity  is 
never  an  immediate  object  of  human  perception,  but  is 
recognised  by  the  deliberate  exercise  of  our  reason  in 
the  incessant  workmgs  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  as  our 
feeble  sight,  unable  to  gaze  directly  at  the  splendor  of 
the  sun,  enjoys  the  milder  influence  of  his  rays  when 
reflected  from  the  verdure  of  the  woods  or  the  flowers 
of  the  field. 

Beside  these  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  which  conceal  the  Deity  from  the  view 
of  those  whose  thoughts  are  wholly  engrossed  by  sen- 
sible objects,  and  by  the  pursuits  of  this  world,  there 
are  some  particular  habits  of  life  that  are  in  a  peculiar 
degree  unfavorable  to  religious  impressions  ;  above  all, 
those  artificial  habits  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
large  and  populous  cities,  where  we  are  surrounded 
wholly  with  the  effects  of  human  skill  and  human  indus- 
try. These  lay  hold  of  the  curiosity  in  our  early  years, 
and  divert  it  from  the  beautiful  and  sublime  spectacle  of 
the  universe.     Of  such  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
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atheismy  (or  what  amounts  nearly  to  the  same  thing)  a 
total  insensibility  to  all  religious  and  moral  impressions, 
is  the  genuine  offspring ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  man- 
ners of  a  people  recede  from  the  simplicity  of  natural 
occupations  and  pursuits,  and  acquire  the  superinduced 
habits  either  of  commercial  drudgery  or  of  fashionable 
life,  this  miserable  perversion  of  the  understanding  and 
the  heart  may  be  expected  to  prevail.*  The  scepticism 
which  has  long  vitiated  the  philosophy,  and  injured  the 
morals  of  a  neighbouring  country,  may  be  traced  in  some 
degree  at  least  from  this  very  cause.  The  Mbe  de 
LUJe  complains,  in  his  preface  to  the  translation  of  the 
Georgics,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  from  those  ideas 
of  meanness  and  poverty  which  the  French  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  profession  of  husbandry ; — 
and  the  same  thing  has  been  experienced  by  those  who 
have  attempted  to  translate  the  Seasons  of  Thomson  into 
that  language.  How  perverted  from  all  the  purposes  of 
our  being  must  have  been  a  state  of  manners,  in  which 
those  rural  scenes  and  occupations  which  to  our  English 
poets  form  the  most  favorite  subjects  of  description, 
were  considered  as  incompatible  with  the  elegance  and 
dignity  of  poetical  expression ;  and  where  ideas  of 
meanness  and  wretchedness  were  associated  with  the 
primitive  and  the  only  essential  occupation  of  man ;  that 
occupation  in  which  alone  he  associates  his  exertions 
with  the  bounty  of  Providence,  who  (as  Franklin  has 
beautifully  observed)  "blesses  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man by  a  continued  miracle  wrought  in  his  favor,  as  a 
reward  for  his  innocent  life  and  virtuous  industry.^^ 

*  There  is,  I  think,  some  ingenuity  as  well  as  wit  in  the  following  note,  by  an 
Italian  translator  of  Horace,  on  the  Epicurean  principles  sported  by  the  city  mouse, 
in  his  conversation  with  his  country  friend. 

**  Q^nid  te  juvat^  inqait,  amice, 
Prtsrupti  nemorii  patientom  vivere  dono  ? 
Via  tu  homines  urbemxiue  feru  prsBponero  bUvu  ? 
Carpe  Tiam,  (mihi  croae,)  comes  :  terrestria  qoando 
Mortaks  animaa  vivunt  sortita,  neque  uUa  est 
Aut  roafno  aat  parro  lethi  fu^ :  quo,  boos  circa, 
Dam  licet,  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  boatns : 
Vive  memor,  quam  sis  evi  breris.*' 

"  Jucundum  quidem  est  urbanum  audire  mvirem  Epicuri  de  animi  interitu  propugna- 
re  sententiam.  Ergone  tanta  erit  urbium  ptavitas,  ut  mures  etiam  atlieismum  urbe 
profiteantur  ?  **^Horaee^8  SattrcB  a$id  J3rt  of  Poetry  translated  into  Italian  verse, 
vfUhJVotes.    Milan,  1784. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Digression  with  respect  to  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Speculation  concerning  Final 
Causes  in  Philosophical  Inquiries. 

The  objections  against  the  speculation  concerning 
Final  Causes  which  have  been  hitherto  under  our  con- 
sideration have  been  urged  with  the  avowed  design  of 
invalidating  the  argument  a  posteriori  for  the  existence 
of  God.  Another  objection,  however,  still  remains  to 
be  examined,  which,  although  it  has  been  frequently  in- 
sisted on  by  authors  who  were  far  from  wishing  to  favor 
the  cause  of  atheism,  it  is  of  importance  for  us  to  obvi- 
ate as  completely  as  possible,  before  bringing  the  pres- 
ent argument  to  a  conclusion,  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  weaken  that  species  of  evidence  on  the  subject  which 
is  toost  level  to  the  apprehension  of  ordinary  men.  The 
objection  I  allude  to  is  founded  on  the  supposed  incom- 
petency of  the  human  faculties  to  penetrate  the  designs 
of  Providence,  and  on  the  consequent  impiety  and  pre- 
sumption of  indulging  ourselves  in  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  infinite  wisdom.  Descartes  has 
insisted  much  on  this  idea,  and  has  carried  it  so  far  as 
to  reject  altogether  such  speculations  from  philosophy. 
**  Let  us  never  found  any  of  our  reasonings  concerning 
physical  phenomena  on  the  ends  which  we  may  imagine 
God  or  nature  had  in  view  in  the  constitution  of  the 
universe ;  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  we  ought  not  to 
indulge  so  great  a  degree  of  arrogance  as  to  suppose 
ourselves  privy  to  the  divine  counsels  ;  but,  considering 
God  as  the  efficient  cause  of  all  things,  we  shall  see  what- 
ever conclusions  the  light  of  reason  enables  us  to  form 
from  that  knowledge  of  his  attributes  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  enable  us  to  attain."  * — "  And  for  this  reason 
alone  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  speculation 
concerning  fincU  causes  is  altogether  useless,  because  I 
do  not  think,  that,  without  rashness,  we  can  presume  to 
investigate  the  designs  of  God."  f  Some  observations 
much  to  the  same  purpose  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Maupertuis  and  of  Buffon. 

*  Priocip.  Pars  i.  §  28.  f  MediUtio  Quarta. 
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To  this  class  of  observations  against  final  causes,  a 
most  satisfactory  answer  is  given  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  an 
Essay  written  expressly  on  the  subject.  The  great 
merits  of  this  excellent  person  as  an  experimental  phi- 
losopher are  universally  known ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
his  general  philosophical  views  have  attracted  so  much 
notice  from  his  successors  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 
They  appear  to  me  to  be  uncommonly  comprehensive 
and  just,  and  to  bear  marks  of  a  mind  no  less  fitted  for 
metaphysical  and  moral  pursuits  than  for  physical  re- 
searches. In  the  work  to  which  I  refer  at  present,  we 
find  a  pleasing  union  of  philosophical  depth  with  that 
exalted  piety  which  formed  a  distinguished  feature  in  the 
author's  character.  The  world  he  considered  (as  he  tells 
us  himself)  "  as  the  temple  of  God,  and  man  as  bom  the 
priest  of  nature,  ordained  (by  being  qualified)  to  cele- 
brate Divine  Service,  not  only  in  it,  but  for  it.'*  With 
these  views  he  could  not  fail  to  be  irritated  at  the  at- 
tempts made  by  Descartes  to  explode  his  favorite  spec- 
ulation concerning  final  causes ;  and  the  remarks  he 
has  made  in  reply  to  him  contain  a  complete  refutation 
of  all  that  has  been  since  advanced  with  a  like  view  by 
Maupertuis  and  Buffon.  His  reasonings  on  this  subject 
extend  to  so  great  a  length  that  it  is  impossible  to  quote 
them  here  in  the  author's  own  language ;  and  I  am  un- 
willing to  weaken  their  force  by  an  imperfect  abstract. 
I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  extracting  one  of 
his  remarks,  from  which  the  principal  scope  of  his  essay 
may  be  easily  collected. 

"  Suppose  that  a  countryman,  being  in  a  clear  day 
brought  into  the  garden  of  some  famous  mathematician, 
should  see  there  one  of  those  curious  gnomonic  instru- 
ments that  show  at  once  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  zodi- 
ac, his  declination  from  the  equator,  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  length  of  the  day,  &c.  &c.  it  would  indeed  be  pre- 
sumption in  him,  being  unacquainted  both  with  the  math- 
ematical disciplines,  and  the  several  intentions  of  the 
artist,  to  pretend  or  think  himself  able  to  discover  all 
the  ends  for  which  so  curious  and  elaborate  a  piece  was 
framed;  but  when  he  sees  it  furnished  with  a  style, 
with  horary  lines  and  numbers,  and  manifestly  perceives 
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the  shadow  to  mark  from  time  to  time  the  hour  of  the 
day,  it  would  be  no  more  a  presumption  than  an  error 
in  him  to  conclude,  that  (whatever  other  uses  the 
instrument  was  fit  or  designed  for)  it  is  a  sun  dial,  that 
was  meant  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day."  * 

The  essay  of  Mr  Boyle  now  referred  to  appears  to 
me  to  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  investigation  of  final 
causes  so  far  as  it  is  subservient  to  the  proof  of  a  Deity. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
a  speculation  extremely  liable  to  be  abused,  and  which 
should  always  be  conducted  with  modesty  and  diffi- 
dence. I  acknowledge  also  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
introduced  into  natural  philosophy  in  a  manner  which 
has  led  physical  inquirers  astray  from  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  their  science.  The  Peripatetics,  in  particular, 
have  been  justly  accused  of  blending  final  and  physical 
causes  together,  and  substituting  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  ends  which  nature  had  in  view  for  an  explana- 
tion of  her  operations.  I  make  this  observation  at  pres- 
ent, as  it  furnishes  me  with  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating Lord  Bacon  from  the  charge  of  a  tendency  to 
atheism,  which  was  first  brought  against  him  by  Cud- 
worth,  and  has  been  repeated  by  some  modem  sceptics 
who  wished  to  justify  their  own  aversion  to  the  specula- 
tion about  final  causes  by  Bacon's  authority. 

The  passage  to  which  Cudworth  objects  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Incredibile  est  quantum  agmen  idolorum  phi- 
losophiae  immiserit,  naturalium  operationum  ad  simiUtu- 
dinem  actionum  humanarum  reductio."  f  "  If»"  says 
Cudworth,  "  the  advancer  of  learning  here  speaks  of 
those  who  unskilfully  attribute  their  own  properties  to 
inanimate  bodies,  (as  when  they  say  that  matter  desires 
forms  as  the  female  does  the  male,  and  that  heavy  bodies 
descend  down  by  appetite  towards  the  centre  that  they 
may  rest  therein)  there  is  nothing  to  be  reprehended 
in  the  pas^ge.  But  if  his  meaning  be  extended  further 
to  take  away  all  final  causes  from  the  things  of  nature, 

*  In  the  same  Essay  Mr.  Boyle  has  offered  some  very  acute  and  judicious  stiic- 
tures  on  the  abuses  to  which  this  research  is  liable,  when  incautiously  and  presump- 
tuously pursued. 

t  *<  It  is  incredible  what  a  host  of  prejudices  have  been  introduced  into  philosophy 
by  a  disposition  to  liken  natural  operations  to  the  actions  of  men." 
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then  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  atheism  and  infidelity.  It  is 
no  idol  of  the  cave  or  den,  (to  use  that  affected  lan- 
guage) that  is,  no  prejudice  or  fallacy  imposed  on  our- 
selves from  the  attributing  our  own  animalish  proper- 
ties to  things  without  us,  to  think  that  the  frame  and 
system  of  this  whole  world  was  contrived  by  a  perfect 
understanding  and  mind/'  f 

In  this  passage  the  very  learned  author  seems  to 
have  lost  sight  of  his  usual  candor ;  and  indeed  I  think 
it  impossible  that  such  expressions  could  have  escaped 
him,  if  he  had  had  the  patience  to  peruse  the  whole  of 
Bacon's  writings,  for  there  is  no  author,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, who  lies  less  open  to  any  charge  of  scepticism. 
"  I  had  rather  believe,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  essays, 
"  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a 
mind.  It  is  true  that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's 
mind  to  atheism ;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  about  to  reUgion ;  for  while  the  mind  of 
man  looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may 
sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no  further ;  but  when  it 
beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  to  Deity. 
Nay,  even  that  school  which  is  most  accused  of  atheism 
doth  most  demonstrate  religion,  that  is,  the  school  of 
Leucippus,  and  Democritus,  and  Epicurus.  For  it  is  a 
thousand  times  more  credible  that  four  mutable  elements, 
and  one  immutable  fifth  essence,  duly  and  eternally 
placed,  need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of  infinite 
small  portions,' or  seeds  unplaced,  should  have  pro- 
duced this  order  and  beauty  without  a  Divine  Marshal." 

The  real  state  of  Bacon's  opinion  about  final  causes 
was  plainly  this,  that  the  consideration  of  them  was  not 
properly  a  part  of  natural  philosophy,  but  of  metaphys- 
ics, or  of  natural  theology ;  and  that  it  was  safer  (at 
least  for  our  physical  inquiries)  that  they  should  be 
kept  as  distinct  as  possible  from  all  other  sciences  ;  a 
caution  which,  although  not  so  necessary  in  the  present 
age,  was  highly  useful  in  his  time,  in  consequence  of 

t  Page  eSO,  1st.  Edit. : 
VOL.  V.  40 
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the  absurd  mixture  of  physical  and  final  causes  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Peripatetics,  who  then 
possessed  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over  the  opin- 
ions of  the  learned.  That  he  did  not  mean  to  censure 
the  speculation  about  final  causes  when  confined  to  its 

E roper  place,  and  applied  to  its  proper  purpose,  appears 
om  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  second  part  of  metaphysics  is  the  investigation 
o{  final  causes^  which  I  object  to,  not  bs  ^  speculation 
which  ought  to  be  omitted,  but  as  one  which  is  general- 
ly introduced  out  of  its  proper  place,  by  being  connect- 
ed with  physical  researches.  If  this  were  merely  a 
fault  of  arrangement,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  lay 
great  stress  upon  it ;  for  arrangement  is  useful  chiefly 
as  a  help  to  illustrate,  and  does  not  form  an  essential 
object  in  science.  But  in  this  instance  a  disregard  to 
method  has  occasioned  the  most  fatal  consequences  to 
philosophy,  inasmuch  as  the  consideration  of  final 
causes  in  physics  has  supplanted  and  banished  the 
study  of  physical  causes,  the  fancy  amusing  itself 
with  unsubstantial  explanations  derived  from  the  former, 
and  diverting  the  curiosity  from  a  steady  prosecution  of 
the  latter."  After  illustrating  this  remark  by  various 
examples,  Lord  Bacon  adds, — "  I  would  not,  however, 
be  understood  by  these  observations  to  insinuate,  that ' 
the  final  causes  just  mentioned  may  not  be  founded  on 
truths  and  in  a  metaphysical  view  extremely  worthy  of 
attention  ;  but  only,  that  when  such  disquisitions  invade 
and  overrun  the  appropriate  province  of  physics^  they 
are  likely  to  lay,  waste  and  ruin  that  department  of  phi- 
losophy." The  whole  passage  concludes  with  these 
words. '  "  And  so  much  concerning  metaphysics ;  the 
part  of  which  relating  to  final  causes  I  do  not  deny  may 
be  met  with  as  a  subject  of  discussion,  both  in  physicaJ 
and  in  metaphysical  treatises.  But  while  in  the  latter 
of  these  it  is  introduced  with  propriety,  in  the  former  it 
is  altogether  misplaced ;  and  that  not  merely  because  it 
violates  the  rules  of  a  just  order,  but  because  it  ope- 
rates as  a  powerful  obstacle'' to  the  progress  of  induc- 
tive science." 
This  passage,  while  it  refutes  in  the  most  satisfacto- 
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ry  manner  the  charge  brought  against  Bacon  by  Cud- 
worth,  contains  some  very  just  remarks  on  the  improp- 
er application  made  by  the  Peripatetics  and  their  fol- 
lowers, of  the  speculation  concerning  final  causes, — an 
abuse  which  they  carried  'so  far  as  to  justify  Bacon,  in 
a  work  expressly  destined  to  illustrate  the;.true  method 
of  inquiry  in  physics,  to  propose  the  complete  rejection 
of  that  speculation  from  natural  philosophy. 

In  the  present  age,  when  the  true  method  of  philoso- 
phizing is  pretty  generally  understood,  and  when  phi- 
losophers seem  more  in  danger  of  going  wrong  in  natu- 
ral theology  than  in  natural  philosophy,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  so  necessary  as  formerly  to  banish 
final  causes  from  physics,  provided  always  they  are  kept 
distinct  from  physical  causes,  with  which  they  are 
scarcely  in  any  danger  (in  the  present  state  of  science) 
of  being  confounded.  What  harm  can  possibly  result 
from  the  natural  philosopher's  remarking  those  instan- 
ces of  design  which  fall  under  his  review  in  the  course 
of  his  inquiries  ?  Or  if  it  should  be  considered  as  for- 
eign to  his  province  to  speak  of  desigUj  he  may  at  least 
be  permitted  to  remark  what  ends  are  really  accomplish- 
ed by  particular  means,  and  what  advantages  are  de- 
rived by  man  from  the  general  laws  by  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  regulated.  In  doing  this,  he  only 
states  Si  fact;  and  if  it  be  improper  for  him  to  go  fur- 
ther, he  may  leave  the  inference  to  the  moralist  or  to 
the  divine. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  vague  and  common 
place  declamation  against  the  use  of  final  causes  in  phys- 
ics, countenanced  by  those  detached  expressions  of 
Bacon,  which  have  suggested  the  foregoing  reflections, 
it  ^as  become  fashionable  among  philosophers  to  omit 
the  consideration  of  .them  entirely,  as  a  speculation 
inconsistent  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  inductive  science ; 
a  caution  (it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way)  which  is 
the  most  scrupulously  observed  by  those  writers  who 
are  the  most  forward  to  remark  every  apparent  anama- 
ly  or  disorder  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  divest  the  study  of  nature 
JO  its  most  attractive  charms,  and  to  sacrifice  to  a  false 
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idea  of  logical ,  rigor  all  the  moral  impressions  and 
pleasures  which  it  is  fitted  to  yield ;  and  even,  when  the 
most  striking  accommodation  of  means  to  an  end  force 
themselves  upon  the  mind,  to  take  no  notice  of  such 
facts  in  their  physical  speculations.  Nay,  what  is  worse, 
those  writei^  who  are  the  most  forward  to  remark  every 
apparent  irregularity  in  the  universe  never  fail  to  remind 
us  (if  at  any  time  we  seem  to  be  struck  with  appearances 
of  order  and  of  wisdom)  that  the  consideration  of  final 
causes  is  altogether  exploded  by  that  inductive  philoso- 
phy which  Bacon  recommended,  and  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  sublime  discoveries  of  Newton  and  his 
followers.  Indeed,  this  scholastic  phrase  has  become 
so  obnoxious,  that  it  were  to  be  wished  it  could  be  laid 
aside,  and  some  simpler  mode  of  speaking,  such  as  ends 
or  usesy  substituted  instead  of  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  may  contribute  to  smooth  the  way  for  such  a  change 
in  phraseology  to  employ  indiscriminately  these  different 
terms  as  synonymous  and  convertible  expressions. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  there  are  some  parts  of  na- 
ture which  we  cannot  be  said  to  understand  as  philoso- 
phers, without  the  consideration  oiuses.  This  is  remark- 
ably the  case  in  the  study  of  anatomy.  To  know  the 
structure  of  the  body  of  an  animal  we  must  not  only  ex- 
amine the  conformation  of  the  parts,  but  we  must  con- 
sider their  functions^  and  in  what  way  they  conspire  to 
the  preservation  and  health  of  the  animal.*  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  consideration  of  rises 
that  the  principal  anatomical  discoveries  have  been  made. 
Every  anatomist  in  his  inquiries  proceeds  upon  the 
maxim,  that  nothing  in  the  body  of  an  animal  was  made 
in  vain ;  and  when  he  meets  with  something,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  obvious,  he  feels  himself  dissatisfied  till  he 
discovers  some  at  least  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
subservient.  We  have  one  remarkable  instance  of  this 
recorded  by  Mr.  Boyle. 

"I  remember  that  when  I  asked  our  famous  Harvey,  in 
the  only  discourse  I  had  with  him,  (which  was  but  a  lit- 

*  Consult  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  John  Wallis,  and  another  by  Dr.  l^son 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  269.  For  a  short  account  of  tliem  see  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  (from  1700  to  1720)  abridged,  Vol.  V.  p.  1,  et  aeq. 
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tie  while  before  he  died)  what  were  the  things  which 
induced  him  to  think  of  a  circulation  of  the  blood?  He 
answered  me,  that  when  he  took  notice  that  the  valves 
in  the  veins  of  so  many  parts  of  the  body  were  so  placed, 
that  they  gave  free  passage  to  the  blood  towards  the 
heart,  but  opposed  the  passage  of  the  venal  blood  the 
contrary  way,  he  was  invited  to  think  that  so  provident 
a  cause  as  nature  had  not  placed  so  many  valves  with- 
out design,  and  no  design  seemed  more  probable  than 
that  since  the  blood  could  not  well,  because  of  the  inter- 
posing valves,  be  sent  by  the  veins  to  the  limbs,  it  should 
be  sent  through  the  arteries,  and  return  thrbugh  the 
veins,  whose  valves  did  not  oppose  its  course  that  way/'  * 
In  general,  it  may  be  observed  that  those  philosophers 
who  have  been  most  successful  in  detecting  the  secrets 
of  nature  have  been  men  strongly  impressed  with  the 
general  idea  of  prevailing  order  and  of  benevolent  de- 
sign ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  impression  contri- 
buted greatly  to  enlighten  their  views  and  to  guide  their 
investigations.  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Priestley,  (a  writer 
whose  opinion  on  this  question  is  of  great  value,  from 
the  signal  success  of  his  own  experimental  inquiries) 
'••that,  as  true  philosophy  tends  to  promote  piety,  so  a 
generous  and  manly  piety  is  reciprocally  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  philosophy ;  for  while  we  keep  in  view 
ihe  great  final  Cause  of  all  the  parts  and  the  laws  of 
nature,  we  have  a  clue  by  which  to  trace  the  efficient 
cause."  To  the  same  purpose  Priesdey  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing remark  of  Hartley  in  his  Observations  on  Man. 
"  Since  this  world  is  a  system  of  benevolence,  and  con- 
sequently its  Author  the  object  of  ulibounded  love  and 
adoration,  benevolence  and  piety  are  our  only  true  guides 
in  our  inquiries  into  it,  the  only  keys  which  will  uijlock 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  clues  which  lead  through 
her  labyrinths.  Of  this  all  branches  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  natural  history  afford  abundant  instances.  In 
all  these  inquiries  let  the  inquirer  take  it  for  granted 
previously  that  every  thing  is  right,  and  the  best  that 

*  Boyle's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  folio,  p.  5S9.  For  some  remarks  on  this  anecdote  by  the 
late  celebrated  anatouiist»  Dr.  William  Hunter,  see  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
Yol.  ii.  pp.  4S7, 4S8.    Third  £diaon. 
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can  be  aeteris  manentibus ;  that  is,  let  him  with  a 
pious  confidence  seek  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  he 
will  be  always  directed  to  the  right  road,  and  after  a  due 
continuance  in  it  attain  to  some  new  and  valuable  truth : 
Whereas  every  other  principle  of  examination  being  for- 
eign to  the  great  plan  on  which  the  universe  is  con- 
structed, must  lead  into  endless  mazes,  errors,  and  per- 
plexities/* * 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  research  of  final  causes 
in  physics,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  reflections  on  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  a  science 
in  which  the  just  rules  of  investigation  are  as  yet  far  from 
being  completely  understood.  Of  this  no  stronger  proof 
can  be  produced  than  the  confusion  between  final  and 
efficient  causes  which  still  prevails  in  the  writings  of  our 
most  eminent  moralists.  The  same  confusion,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  maybe  traced  in  the  physical  theories 
of  the  schoolmen ;  but  since  the  time  of  Bacon  it  has 
been  so  completely  corrected,  that,  in  the  wildest  hy- 
pothesis of  the  eighteenth  century,  hardly  a  vestige  of  it 
is  to  be  found. 

To  the  logical  error  just  mentioned  it  is  owing  that  so 
many  false  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  principles 
of  human  conduct,  or  of  the  motives  from  which  our  ac- 
tions proceed.  When  the  general  laws  of  our  constitu- 
tion are  attentively  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
for  their  object  the  happiness  and  improvement  both 
of  the  individual  and  of  society.  This  is  their  final 
cause,  or  the  end  for  which  we  may  presume  they  were 
destined  by  our  Maker.  But  in  such  cases  it  seldom 
happens,  that,  while  man  is  obeying  the  active  impulses 
of  his  nature,  he  has  any  idea  of  the  ultimate  ends  he  is 
promoting,  or  is  able  to  calculate  the  remote  effects  of 
those  little  wheels  which  he  puts  into  motion.  These 
active  impulses  may  therefore  in  one  sense  be  considered 
as  the  efficient  causes  of  his  conduct ;  inasmuch  as  they 
are  the  means  employed  to  determine  him  to  a  particular 
course  of  action,  and  as  they  operate,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance,  without  any  reflection  on  his  part  on  the  ends 
to  which  they  are  subservient     Philosophers,  however, 

*  Preface  to  Priestley's  History  of  Electricity. 
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have  in  every  age  been  extremely  apt,  when  they  had 
discovered  the  salutary  tendency  of  any  principle  of  ac- 
tion, to  conclude  that  the  principle  derived  its  origin 
from  a  sense  of  this  tendency.  Hence  have  arisen  the 
theories  which  attempt  to  account  for  all  our  actions 
from  self-love,  and  also  those  which  would  resolve  the 
whole  of  morality  into  views  of  utiUty. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  author  who  has  been  more  com- 
pletely aware  of  this  common  error  than  Mr.  Smith,  who, 
in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  always  treats  sepa- 
rately of  the  final  causes  of  the  different  principles  he 
considers,  and  of  the  mechanism  (as  he  calls  it)  by  which 
nature  accomplishes  the  effect.  The  following  profound 
remarks  show  sulBSciently  the  opinion  he  had  of  the  great 
importance  of  attending  to  the  distinction  between  them. 

"  In  every  part  of  the  universe  we  observe  means  ad- 
justed with  the  nicest  artifice  to  the  ends  which  they 
are  intended  to  produce,  and  in  the  mechanism  of  a  plant 
or  animal  body  admire  how  every  thing  is  contrived  for 
advancing  the  two  great  purposes  of  nature,  the  support 
of  the  individual,  and  the  propagation  of  the  species.  But 
in  these,  and  in  all  such  objects,  we  still  distinguish  the 
efficient  from  the  final  cause  of  their  several  motions  and 
organizations.  The  digestion  of  the  food,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  the  secretion  of  the  several  juices 
which  are  drawn  from  it,  are  operations  all  of  them  ne- 
cessary for  the  great  purposes  of  animal  life,  yet  we 
never  endeavour  to  account  for  them  from  those  pur- 
poses, as  from  their  efficient  causes  ;  nor  imagine  that 
the  blood  circulates,  or  that  the  food  digests  of  its  own 
accord,  with  a  view  or  intention  to  the  purposes  of  cir- 
culation or  digestion,  fhe  wheels  of  the  watch  are  all 
admirably  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  made,  the 
pointing  of  the  hour.  All  their  various  motions  conspire 
in  the  nicest  manner  to  produce  this  effect.  If  they 
were  endowed  with  a  desire  and  intention  to  produce  it, 
they  could  not  do  better.  Yet  we  never  ascribe  any 
such  intention  or  desire  to  them,  but  to  the  watchmaker ; 
and  we  know  that  they  are  put  into  motion  by  a  spring, 
which  intends  the  effect  it  produces  as  little  as  they  do. 
But,  though,  in  accounting  for  the  operations  of  bodies. 
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we  never  fail  to  distinguish  in  this  manner  the  efficient 
from  the  final  cause,  in  accounting  for  those  of  the  mind 
we  are  apt  to  confound  these  two  different  things  with 
one  another.  When  by  natural  principles  we  are  led  to 
advance  those  ends  which  a  refined  and  enlightened 
reason  would  recommend  to  us,  we  are  very  apt  to  im- 
pute to  that  reason,  as  to  their  efficient  cause,  the  senti- 
ments and  actions  by  which  we  advance  those  ends,  and 
to  imagine  that  to  be  the  wisdom  of  man  which  in  reality 
is  the  wisdom  of  God.  Upon  a  superficial  view  this 
cause  seems  suflGicient,  and  the  system  of  human  nature 
seems  to  be  more  simple  and  agreeable  when  all  its  dif- 
ferent operations  are  in  this  manner  deduced  from  a  sin- 
gle principle."  * 

These  observations  point  out  very  plainly  the  errors 
to  which  we  are  exposed  in  moral  inquiries  by  our  dis- 
position to  confound  together  efficient  and  final  causes. 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  even  in  such  in- 
quiries the  consideration  of  final  causes  is  to  be  rejected. 
On  the  contrary,  this  very  author  (as  I  already  hinted) 
has  frequently  indulged  himself  in  speculations  concern- 
ing them,  and  seems  plainly  to  have  considered  them  as 
important  objects  of  philosophical  research,  no  less  than 
efficient  J  (or,  as  I  would  rather  call  them,  physical)  causes. 
The  only  caution  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  one  may  not 
be  confounded  with  the  other. 

Between  these  two  different  researches,  however, 
there  is  a  very  intimate  cojinexion.  In  many  cases  the 
consideration  of  final  causes  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
some  general  law  of  nature,  (as  in  the  instance  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  already  mentioned)  and  in  almost 
every  case  the  discovery  of  a  general  law  points  out  to 
us  clearly  some  wise  and  beneficent  purposes  to  which  it 
is  subservient.  And  it  is  the  prospect  of  such  appHca- 
tions  that  chiefly  renders  the  investigation  of  general 
laws  interesting  to  the  mind. 

Among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  no  one  seems  to 
have  entertained  juster  notions  on  this  subject  than  Soc- 
rates !  "  After  many  other  fruidess  attempts  he  had  made 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Vol.  1.  p.  21S. 
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in  his  youth  to  see  into  the  causes  of  things,  happening 
to  hear  that  Anaxagoras  taught  that  all  things  were  gov-  • 
erned  by  a  supreme  mind,  and  being  mightily  pleased 
with  this  principle,  he  had  recourse  to  his  writings,  full 
of  expectation  to  see  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  ex- 
plained from  the  perfect  wisdom  of  an  all  governing  mind, 
and  to  have  all  his  doubts  about  the  perfection  of  the 
universe  satisfied.  But  he  was  much  disappointed  when 
he  found  that  Anaxagoras  made  no  use  of  this  sovereign 
mind  in  his  explications  of  nature,  and  referred  nothing 
to  the  order  and  perfection  of  the  universe  as  its  reason, 
but  introduced  certain  aerial,  etherial,  and  aqueous  pow- 
ers, and  such  incredible  principles  for  the  causes  of 
things.  Upon  the  whole,  Socrates  found  that  this  ac- 
count of  nature  was  no  more  satisfactory  than  if  one 
who  undertook  to  account  for  the  actions  of  Socrates 
should  begin  with  telling  us  that  Socrates  was  actuated 
by  a  principle  of  thought  and  design ;  and  pretending 
to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  sitting  in  prison  at  that 
time  when  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  unjust  and 
ungrateful  Athenians,  he  should  acquaint  us  that  the  bo- 
dy of  Socrates  consisted  of  bones  and  muscles;  that  the 
bones  were  soUd  and  had  their  articulations,  while  the 
muscles  were  capable  of  being  contracted  and  extended, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  move  his  body  and  put  him- 
self in  a  sitting  posture ;  and  after  adding  an  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  sound,  and  of  the  organs  of  the 
voice,  he  should  boast  at  length  that  he  had  thus  ac- 
counted for  Socrates  sitting  and  conversing  with  his 
friends  in  prison,  without  taking  notice  of  the  decree  of 
the  Athenians,  and  that  he  himself  thought  it  was  more 
just  and  becoming  to  wait  patiently  for  the  execution  of 
their  sentence,  than  escape  to  Megara  or  Thebes,  there 
to  Uve  in  exile.  'T  is  true,'*  says  he, "  that  without  bones 
and  nerves  I  should  not  be  able  to  perform  any  action 
in  life ;  but  it  would  be  an  unaccountable  way  of  speak- 
ing to  assign  those  for  the  reasons  of  my  actions,  while, 
my  mind  is  influenced  by  the  appearance  of  what  is* 
best."  * 


*  See  Maclauiin's  View  of  Newton's  Philosophv. — The  above  is  a  short  abridgment 
of  the  reasonings  of  Socrates  in  the  Phsedon  of  Plato. 
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The  authority  of  Socrates,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  much  weight  with  natural  philosophers 
in  the  present  age  of  the  world.  That  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  will  not  be  disputed  on  a  question  relating  to 
the  spirit  of  that  inductive  philosophy,  of  which  his 
writings  afford  the  most  perfect  and  most  successful 
exemplification  hitherto  given  to  the  world.  This  great 
man  (as  we  are  told  by  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Maclau- 
rin)  used  sometimes  to  observe,  "  that  it  gave  him  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  see  how  much  his  philosophy  had 
contributed  to  promote  an  attention  to  final  causes,  after 
Descartes  and  others  had  attempted  to  banish  them.'' 
Mr.  Maclaurin,  too,  (whose  acquaintance  with  the  just 
rules  of  philosophizing  wiU  not  be  denied)  has  remark- 
ed '^  that  of  all  sorts  of  causes  final  causes  are  the  most 
clearly  placed  in  our  view ;  and  that  it  is  diflScult  to 
comprehend  why  it  should  be  thought  arrogant  in  us  to 
attend  to  the  design  and  contrivance  that  is  so  evidently 
displayed  in  nature,  and  obvious  to  all  men ;  to  main- 
tain, for  instance,  that  the  eye  was  made  for  seeing, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  either  to  account  mechani- 
cally for  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  coats  of  the  eye, 
or  to  explain  how  the  image  is  propagated  from  the 
retina  to  the  mind." 

It  was  before  observed,  with  respect  to  anatomists, 
that  all  of  them,  without  exception,  whether  professedly 
friendly,  or  hostile,  to  the  inquisition  of  final  causes, 
condu*  in  availing  themselves  of  its  guidance  in  their 
physiological  researches.  A  similar  remark  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  other  classes  of  scientific  inquirers. 
Whatever  their  speculative  opinions  may  be,  the  mo- 
ment their  curiosity  is  fairly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  either  physical  or  moral,  they  involuntarily,  and 
often  perhaps  unconsciously,  submit  their  understand- 
ings to  a  logic  borrowed  neither  from  the  schools  of 
Aristotle^  nor  of  Bacon.  The  ethical  system  of  those 
ancient  philosophers  who  held  that  virtiLe  consists  in 
following  nature^  not  only  involves  a  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes,  but  represents  the  study  of 
them,  in  as  far  as  regards  the  ends  and  destination  of  our 
own  being,  as  the  great  business  and  duty  of  life ;  Quid 
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9umu8^  et  quidnam  victuri  gignitnur.  The  system,  too, 
of  those  physicians  who  profess  to  follow  nature  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  by  watching  and  aiding  her  medi^ 
caivoe  powers^  assumes  the  truth  of  the  same  doctrine  as 
its  fundamental  principle.  A  still  more  remarkable  il- 
lustration, however,  of  the  inlBuence  which  this  species  of 
evidence  has  over  the  mind,  even  when  we  are  the  least 
aware  of  its  connexion  with  metaphysical  conclusions, 
occurs  in  the  speculations  of  the  French  economists. 

The  very  title  of  physiocratie^  by  which  some  of  them 
distinguished  their  system,  affords  a  sufficient  proof  of 
their  own  ideas  concerning  its  characteristical  spirit  and 
tendency;  and  the  same  thing  is  more  fully  demon- 
strated by  their  frequent  recurrence  to  the  physical  and 
moral  laws  of  nature  as  the  unerring  standard  which  the 
legislator  should  keep  in  view  in  all  his  positive  institu- 
tions. **  Ces  lois,"  says  Quesnay,  "  forment  ensemble 
ce  qu'on  appelle  la  hi  ncUureUe.  Tous  les  hommes  et 
toutes  les  puissances  humaines  doivent  etre  soumis  k 
ces  lois  souveraines,  institu6es  par  PEtre  Supreme: 
Elles  sont  immuables  et  irrefragables,  et  les  meilleures 
lois  possibles  ;  et  par  consequent  la  base  dd  gouveme- 
ment  le  plus  parfait,  et  la  rSgle  fondamentale  de  toutes 
les  lois  positives  ;  car  les  lois  positives  ne  sont  que  des 
lois  de  manutention  relatives  k  Tordre  naturel  6videm- 
ment  le  plus  avantageux  au  genre  humain/'  I  do  not 
speak  at  present  of  the  justness  of  those  opinions ;  I 
wish  only  to  remark,  that,  in  the  statement  of  them 
^ven  by  their  original  authors,  it  is  assumed  as  a  truth 
self-evident  and  indisputable,  not  merely  that  benevo- 
lent design  is  manifested  in  all  the  physical  and  moral 
arrangements  connected  with  this  globe,  but  that  the 
study  of  these  arrangements  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  political  science. 

The  same  principles  appear  to  have  led  Mr.  Smith 
into  that  train  of  thinking  which  gave  birth  to  his  in- 
quiries concerning  National  Wealth,  "Man,"  he  ob- 
serves in  one  of  his  oldest  manuscripts  now  extant,  "  is 
generally  considered  by  statesmen  and  projectors  as 
the  materials  of  a  sort  of  political  mechanics.  Projec- 
tors disturb  nature  in  the  course  of  her  operations  in  hu- 
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man  affairs ;  and  it  requires  no  more  than  to  let  her 
alone,  and  give  her  fair  play  in  the  pursuit  of  her  own 
designs."  And  in  another  passage :  "  Little  else  is 
requisite  to  carry  a  state  to  die  highest  degree  of  opu- 
lence from  the  lowest  barbarism,  but  peace,  easy  taxes, 
and  a  tolerable  administration  of  justice ;  all  the  rest 
being  brought  about  by  the  natural  course  of  things. 
All  governments  which  thwart  this  natural  course,  which 
force  things  into  another  channel,  or  which  endeavour 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  society  at  a  particular  point, 
are  unnatural,  and  to  support  themselves  are  obliged  to 
be  oppressive  and  tyrannical,"  Various  other  passages 
of  a  similar  import  might  be  quoted  both  from  his  Wesdth 
of  Nations  and  from  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
This  doctrine  of  Mr.  Smith's  and  of  Quesnay's,  which 
tends  to  simplify  the  theory  of  legislation  by  exploding 
the  poUcy  of  those  complicated  checks  and  restraints 
which  swell  the  municipal  codes  of  most  nations,  has 
now,  I  believe,  become  the  prevailing  creed  of  thinking 
men  all  over  Europe  ;  and,  as  commonly  happens  with 
prevailing  creeds,  has  been  pushed  by  many  of  its  par- 
tizans  far  beyond  the  views  and  intentions  of  its  original 
authors.  Such,  too,  is  the  influence  of  fashion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  obnoxious  phrases  on  the  other,  that 
it  has  found  some  of  its  most  zealous  abettors  and  prop- 
agators among  writers  who  would  reject,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  as  superstitious  and  puerile,  every 
reference  to  final  causes  in  a  philosophical  discussion.* 

*  See  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Miad,  vol.  U.  Chan.  iv. 
Sect.  6. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

PBEUMINARY  INdUIRT  INTO  THE  PBINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  RELIGION. 


OP  THE  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  DEITY. 

The  observations  made  in  the  last  article  contain 
some  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  also  for  his  unity,  for  his  power, 
and  for  his  wisdom.  Of  the  two  last  of  these  attributes, 
we  justly  say  that  they  are  infinite ;  that  is,  that  our 
conceptions  of  them  always  rise  in  proportion  as  our 
faculties  are  cultivated,  and  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
universe  becomes  more  extensive.  The  writers  on 
natural  religion  commonly  give  a  particular  enumeration 
of  attributes,  which  they  divide  into  the  natural,  the  in- 
tellectual, and  the  moral ;  and  of  which  they  treat  at 
length  in  a  systematical  manner.  Thii?  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, whatever  may  be  its  advantages,  could  not  be 
adopted  with  propriety  here.  The  remarks  which  fol- 
low are  confined  to  the  evidences  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness and  justice ;  those  attributes  which  constitute  the 
moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  \trhich  render  him 
the  proper  object  of  religious  worship. 

In  applying  to  the  Deity  the  phrase  moral  attributes^ 
I  express  myself  in  conformity  to  common  language ; 
but  the  object  of  the  following  speculations  will  be  bet- 
ter imderstood  when  I  say,  that  the  scope  of  my  rea- 
sonings is  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are 
evidences  of  benevolent  design  in  the  universe;  and 
secondly,  that  there  are  evidences  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment exercised  over  man  by  means  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  course  of  human  aflfairs,  prove 
that  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  the  punishment  of  vice, 
is  the  aim  of  the  genersd  laws  by  which  the  world  is 
governed. 
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SECTION  I. 
Of  the  EWdeDces  of  BeneFolent  Design  in  the  Univene. 

In  entering  on  this  subject  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  our  ideas  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God  must  be  derived  from  our  own  moral  per- 
ceptions. It  is  only  by  attending  to  these  that  we  can 
form  a  conception  of  what  his  attributes  are  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  way  we  are  furnished  with  the  strongest  proofs 
that  they  really  belong  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  into  the  principles  of 
morals,  it  formerly  appeared  that  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  lorang  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  which  raise  man  above  the  brutes ;  and 
indeed,  I  apprehend,  it  is  chiefly  this  modification  of 
reason  we  have  in  view,  when  we  employ  that  word 
to  express  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  the  human 
race  among  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  I 
endeavoured  further  to  show,  that  to  act  in  conformity 
to  this  sense  of  rectitude  is  the  highest  excellence 
which  man  is  capable  of  attaining ;  insomuch,  that,  in 
comparison  of  moral  worth,  the  most  splendid  intellec- 
tual endowments  appear  insignificant  and  contemptible. 
Nor  do  these  ideas  apply  only  to  our  own  species.  I 
before  showed  that  the  constitution  of  our  nature  de- 
termines us  to  conceive  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  as  eternal  and  immutable ;  not  as  arising 
from  an  arbitrary  accommodation  of  our  frame  to  the 
qualities  of  external  objects,  like  the  distinction  between 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  tastes  or  smells,  but  as  a  dis- 
tmction  necessary  and  essential,  and  independent  of  the 
will  of  any  being  whatever, — analogous  in  this  respect 
to  that  between  mathematical  truth  and  falsehood.  We 
are  justified,  therefore,  in  drawing  inferences  from  our 
own  moral  judgments  with  respect  to  the  moral  admin- 
istration of  Uie  Deity,  on  the  same  ground  on  which  we 
conclude  that  what  appears  to  us  to  be  demonstrably 
true  must  appear  in  the  same  light  to  all  other  intelli- 
geilt  beings.    And  as  moral  worth  is  the  highest  excel- 
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lence  competent  to  our  own  nature,  we  are  justified  in 
ranking  moral  excellence  among  those  attributes  of  God 
which  more  peculiarly  claim  our  love  and  adoration.* 

But  not  to  insist  on  this  metaphysical  view  of  the 
subject,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  believe  that  we  have 
derived  our  existence  from  the  Deity,  we  must  ascribe 
to  him,  in  an  infinite  degree,  all  those  powers  and  per- 
fections which  he  has  communicated  to  us,  or  which  he 
has  rendered  us  capable  of  acquiring.  From  our  own 
imperfect  knowledge  we  must  ascribe  to  him  omniscience; 
from  our  Umited  power  we  must  ascribe  to  him  omnipo- 
tence; and,  a  fortiori^  from  our  moral  perceptions  we 
must  ascribe  to  him  unerring  moral  rectitude,  and  good- 
ness unbounded  towards  his  whole  creation. 

In  opposition  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  sceptics  have 
frequently  urged  the  impropriety  of  forming  a  deity  after 
our  own  image  ;  and  have  represented  the  argument  I 
stated  for  the  moral  attributes  of  God  as  arising  from  the 
same  illusion  of  the  imagination  which  leads  the  vulgar 
to  ascribe  to  him  the  human  form  and  organs  of  percep- 
tion analogous  to  our  own.  But  the  comparison  is  by 
no  means  just.  There  is  obviously  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  possession  of  a  power  and  the  being  limit- 
ed to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  a  particular  way* 
The  former  is  always  a  perfection,  the  latter  is  a  mark 
of  an  imperfect  and  dependent  being.  Thus  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge  is  a  perfection,  and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  ascribe  it  in  an  infinite  degree  to  the  Deity ;  but 
it  would  be  rash  in  us,  from  what  we  experience  in  our- 
selves, to  conclude  that  the  Deity  investigates  truth  by 
those  slow  processes  of  deduction  which  are  suited  to 
the  weakness  of  the  human  faculties.  In  like  manner, 
although  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Deity 
hears  and  sees  in  a  way  analogous  to  what  we  ex- 
perience in  ourselves,  we  may  without  impiety  con- 
clude, nay,  we  miist  from  the  fact  believe,  that  he  pos- 
sesses in  an  infinite  degree  of  perfection  all  our  powers 
of  perception,  because  it  is  from  him  that  we  have  re- 
ceived them.   "  He  that  made  the  eye  shall  he  not  see  ? 

*  On  this  subject  see  Cttdworth,  Intel.  System,  p.  204. 
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He  that  made  the  ear  shaB  he  not  hear?  " — ^Not  indeed 
by  means  of  bodily  organs  similar  to  ours,  but  in  some 
way  far  above  the  reach  of  our  comprehension. 

The  argument  which  these  considerations  afford  for 
the  great  and  important  truth  I  wish  to  establish  at  pres- 
ent is  irresistible.  Moral  excellence  appears  obviously 
to  constitute  the  chief  perfection  of  the  human  mind ; 
and  we  cannot  help  considering  the  moral  attributes  of 
God  as  claiming,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  our  love 
and  adoration,  than  either  his  wisdom  or  power. 

With  respect  to  that  particular  attribute  of  the  Deity, 
to  which  the  following  reasonings  more  immediately  re- 
late, the  general  argument  applies  with  singular  force. 
The  peculiar  sentiment  of  approbation  with  which  we 
regard  the  virtue  of  beneficence  in  others,  and  the  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  with  which  we  reflect  on  such  of  our 
actions  as  have  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  exquisite  pleasure 
accompanying  the  exercise  of  all  the  kind  affections, 
naturally  lead  us  to  consider  benevolence  or  goodness 
as  the  supreme  attribute  of  God.  It  is  difficult  indeed 
to  conceive  what  other  motive  could  have  induced  a 
Being,  completely  and  independently  happy,  to  call  his 
creatures  into  existence. 

In  this  manner,  then,  without  going  further  than  our 
own  moral  perceptions,  we  have  a  strong  argument  for 
the  moral  attributes  of  God :  and  this  argument  will 
strike  us  with  the  greater  force  m  proportion  to  the  cul- 
ture which  our  moral  perceptions  have  received.  The 
same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  moral  argument 
for  a  future  state.  The  effect  of  both  these  arguments 
on  the  mind  may  be  in  a  great  measure  desti:oyed  by 
dissipation  and  profligacy ;  or  (on  the  other  hand)  by  a 
sedulous  and  reverential  attention  to  the  moral  sugges- 
tions of  our  own  breasts,  it  may  be  identified  with  all 
our  habits  of  thought  and  of  action.  It  is  owing  to  this 
that,  while  the  truths  of  natural  religion  are  regarded  by 
some  as  the  dreams  of  a  warm  imagination,  they  com- 
mand the  assent  of  others  with  the  evidence  of  intuitive 
certainty.  "Be  persuaded,*'  says  Shaftesbury,  "that 
wisdom  is  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  he(id.    Fed 
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goodness,  and  you  will  see  all  things  fair  and  good.*'— 
"  Dwell  with  honesty,  and  beauty,  and  order ;  study  and 
loye  what  is  of  this  kind,  and  in  time  you  will  know  and 
love  the  Author.*'  * 

Impressed  with  a  conyiction  of  the  justness  and  irn* 
portance  of  this  remark,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  those  who  have  written  in  defence  of  natural  relig- 
ion have  insisted  too  much  on  the  cold  metaphysical 
argument  which  can  only  prove  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  Deity,  and  have  addressed  themselves  too  little 
to  our  morsd  constitution.  It  must  be  owing  to  this  that 
some  sceptical  writers,  who  have  admitted  the  evidence 
for  the  physical  attributes  of  God,  have  denied  or  doubt* 
ed  of  the  evidence  for  his  moral  attributes.  This  in 
particular  was  the  case  with  Lord  Bolingbroke.f  The 
arguments  for  the  physical  attributes  are  addressed  to 
the  understanding  alone  ;  those  for  the  moral  attnbutes 
to  the  heart.  If  you  wish  to  convince  a  person  who 
affects  to  be  sceptical  on  this  subject,  you  must  begin 
with  attempting  to  rouse  his  moral  feelings.  Convince 
him  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  inspire  him  with 
the  love  of  virtue  and  of  mankind,  and  you  have  gone 
far  towards  accomplishing  your  object  Just  and  com- 
fortable views  of  Providence  and  of  man's  future  desti- 
nation will  follow  of  course.  And  here,  by  the  way, 
we  may  remark  the  additional  reason  which  these  con- 
siderations suggest,  why  the  study  of  natural  religion 
should  not  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  moral 
philosophy,  inasmuch  as  they  show  that  just  views  of 
religion  presuppose  an  examination  of  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  man. 

The  foregoing  reasonings  rest  entirely  on  our  own 
moral  perceptions,  without  any  reference  to  facts  coUpct- 
ed  from  without :  and  I  apprehend  that  it  is  only  after 
establishing  a  priori  this  presumption  for  the  divine 
goodness  that  we  can  proceed  to  examine  the  fact  with 
safety.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  independently  of  this 
presumption,  the  disorders  we  see  would  not  demon- 
strate ill  intention  in  the  Author  of  the  Universe,  as  it 

*  Letter  Sixth  to  a  Student  at  the  University, 
t  Philosophical  Works,  Vol.  IV.  Sections  40,  41. 

VOL.  V.  42 
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would  be  still  possible  that  the  apparent  disorders  in 
that  small  part  of  it  which  falls  under  our  observation 
might  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  the 
whole  system.  But  the  contrary  supposition  would 
be  equally  possible,  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
good  in  the  universe,  and  that  the  communication  of 
suffering  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed. 

The  argument  for  the  goodness  of  God,  derived  from 
our  own  moral  constitution,  and  strengthened  by  the 
consideration  of  our  ignorance  of  the  plans  of  Provi- 
dence, affords  an  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  this  attribute  of  the  Deity.  And  the 
answer  is  conclusive,  whatever  the  state  of  the  fact  may 
be  with  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  of  which 
we  complain. 

"  Imagine  only,"  says  Shaftesbury,  "  some  person  en- 
tirely a  stranger  to  navigation  and  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  sea  or  waters  :  How  great  his  astonishment,  when, 
finding  himself  on  board  some  vessel  anchored  at  sea 
remote  from  all  land  prospect,  whilst  it  was  yet  a  calm, 
he  viewed  the  ponderous  machine  firm  and  motionless 
in  the  midst  of  the  smooth  ocean,  and  considered  its 
foundation  beneath,  together  with  its  cordage,  masts  and 
sails  above — how  easily  would  he  see  the  whole  one 
regular  structure,  all  things  depending  on  another ;  the 
uses  of  the  rooms  below,  the  lodgments  and  the  con- 
veniences of  men  and  stores.  But,  being  ignorant  of 
the  intent  or  design  of  all  above,  would  he  pronounce  the 
masts  and  cordage  to  be  useless  and  cumbersome,  and 
for  this  reason  condemn  the  frame  and  despise  the 
Architect  ?  O  !  my  friend,  let  us  not  thus  betray  our 
ignorance,  but  consider  where  we  are,  and  in  what  an 
universe.  Think  of  the  many  parts  of  the  vast  ma- 
chine in  which  we  have  so  little  insight,  and  of  which 
it  is  impossible  we  should  know  the  ends  and  uses : 
when,  instead  of  seeing  to  the  highest  pendants,  we  see 
only  some  lower  deck,  and  are  in  this  dark  case  of  flesh 
confined  even  to  the  hold  and  meanest  station  of  the 
vessel." 

But  although  this  answer  might  silence  our  objections. 
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something  more  is  requisite  on  a  subject  so  momentous, 
to  support  our  confidence,  and  to  animate  our  hopes. 
If  no  account  could  be  given  of  the  evils  of  life,  but 
that  they  may  possibly  be  good  relatively  to  the  whole 
universe  ; — stiU  more,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  life  overbalance  its  enjoyments,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  any  speculative  reasoning  would  have 
much  effect  in  banishing  the  melancholy  suggestions  of 
scepticism.  We  are  therefcre  naturally  led,  in  the  first 
place,  to  inquire  whether  some  explanation  may  not  be 
given  of  the  origin  of  evil,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  which  fall  under  our  notice ;  and  secondly,  to  com- 
pare together  the  happiness  and  the  misery  which  the 
world  exhibits. 

The  question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  has,  from 
the  earliest  times,  employed  the  ingenuity  of  speculative 
men ;  and  various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the 
following : — 

(1.)  The  Doctrine  of  Preexistence. 

(2.)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Manichaeans. 

(3.)  The  Doctrine  of  Optimism. 

1.  According  to  the  first  hypothesis  the  evils  we  suf- 
fer at  present  are  punishments  and  expiations  of  moral 
delinquencies  committed  in  a  former  stage  of  our  being. 

This  was  a  favorite  opinion  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, and  is  maintained  by  Socrates  in  the  Phaedon  of 
Plato,  where  the  first  idea  of  the  doctrine  seems  to-be 
ascribed  to  Orpheus  as  its  author.*  "  The  disciples  of 
Orpheus,"  says  he,  "  called  the  body  a  prison,  because 
the  soul  is  here  in  a  state  of  punishment  till  it  has  ex- 
piated the  faults  that  it  committed  in  Heaven.  Souls 
that  are  too  much  given  to  bodily  pleasures,  and  are  in 
a  mannfer  besotted,  wander  upon  the  earth,  and  are  put 
into  new  bodies ;  for  all  sensuality  and  passion  cause 
the  soul  to  have  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  body,  make 
her  fancy  that  she  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  render  her 
in  a  manner  corporeal,  so  that  she  contracts  an  incapaci* 
ty  of  flying  away  into  another  life.     Oppressed  with  the 

*  See  Ramsay's  Discourse  oa  the  Mythology  of  the  Pagans. 
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weight  of  her  impurity  and  corruption,  she  sinks  again 
into  matter,  and  becomes  thereby  disabled  to  remount 
towards  the  regions  of  purity,  and  attain  to  a  reunion 
with  her  principle.'* 

In  the  dialogue  entitled  PoliticuSy  Plato,  mentioning 
this  primitive  state  of  man,  calls  it  the  reign  of  Saturn, 
and  describes  it  thus : — ^**  God  was  then  the  Prince  and 
common  Father  of  all ;  he  governed  the  world  by  him- 
self,  as  he  governs  it  now  by  inferior  deities ;  rage  and 
cruelty  did  not  then  prevail  upon  earth ;  war  and  sedi- 
tion were  not  so  much  as  known.  God  himself  took 
care  of  the  sustenance  of  mankind,  and  was  their  guar- 
dian and  shepherd.  There  were  no  magistrates  nor 
civil  polity  as  there  are  now.  In  those  happy  days  men 
sprung  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  which  produced 
them  of  itself  like  flowers  and  trees.  The  fertile  fields 
yielded  fruits  and  com  without  the  labor  of  tillage.  Man- 
kind stood  in  no  need  of  raiment  to  cover  their  bodies, 
being  troubled  with  no  inclemency  of  the  seasons ;  and 
they  took  their  rest  on  turf  of  a  perpetual  verdure. 
Under  the  reign  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  master  of  the 
universe,  having  quitted  the  reins  of  his  empire,  hid 
himself  in  an  inaccessible  retreat.  The  inferior  gods 
who  governed  under  him  retired  likewise;  the  very 
foundations  of  the  world  were  shaken  by  motions  con- 
trary to  its  principle  and  its  end,  and  it  lost  its  beauty 
and  its  lustre.  Then  it  was  that  good  and  evil  were 
blended  together.  But  in  the  end,  lest  the  world  should 
be  plunged  into  an  eternal  abyss  of  confusion,  God,  the 
Author  of  the  Primitive  Order,  will  appear  again  and 
resume  the  reins  of  empire.  Then  he  will  change, 
amend,  embellish,  and  restore  the  whole  frame  of  na- 
ture, and  put  an  end  to  decay,  to  age,  to  diseases,  and 
to  death.'* 

In  order  to  understand  some  expressions  in  the  fore- 
going passage  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  Plato  gave 
9ie  name  of  the  first  earth  to  the  place  where  souls 
made  their  abode  before  their  degradation.  "  The  earth," 
he  says,  "  is  immense  ;  we  know,  and  we  inhabit  only 
a  small  corner  of  it  The  etherial  earth,  the  ancient 
abode  of  souls,  is  placed  in  the  pure  regions  of  Heaven, 
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where  the  stars  are  seated.  We  that  live  in  this  low 
abyss  are  apt  enough  to  fancy  that  we  are  in  a  high 
place,  and  we  call  the  air  the  heavens  ;  just  like  a  man 
that  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  should  view  the  sun  and 
the  stars  through  the  water,  and  fancy  the  ocean  to  be 
the  firmament  itself.  But  if  we  had  wings  to  mount  on 
high  we  should  see  that  there  is  the  true  Heaven,  the 
true  light,  and  the  true  earth.  As  in  the  sea  every  thing 
is  altered  and  disfigured  by  the  salts  that  abound  in  it, 
so  in  our  present  earth  every  thing  is  deformed,  cor- 
rupted, and  in  a  ruinous  condition  if  compared  with  the 
primitive  earth,"  Of  this  etherial  earth,  whereof  ours 
is  only  a  broken  crust,  Plato  gives  afterwards  a  magnifi- 
cent description.  "  Every  thing  there,'*  says  he,  "  was 
beautiful,  harmonious,  and  transparent ;  fruits  of  an  ex- 
cellent taste  grew  there  naturally  ;  and  it  was  watered 
with  rivers  of  nectar.  They  there  breathed  the  light,  as 
we  here  breathe  the  air,  and  they  drank  waters  purer 
than  air  itself." 

The  sublimity  of  some  of  these  ideas  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  it  would  lead  into  a  wide  field  of  interesting 
disquisition  to  trace  their  origin  and  their  connexion 
with  other  systems  which  have  been  adopted  in  different 
countries.  At  present  we  are  concerned  with  this  doc- 
trine only  in  so  far  as  it  is  offered  as  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  evil ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  suflicient  to  re- 
mark, 1.  That  it  is  merely  an  hypothesis  unsupported 
by  any  evidence  ;  and  2.  That  the  hypothesis  (even  if 
we  were  to  admit  it)  only  removes  the  diflSculty  a  htde 
out  of  sight,  without  affording  any  explanation  of  it.  If 
the  permission  of  evil  in  any  former  stage  of  our  being 
was  consistent  with  the  perfections  of  God,  why  not  in 
that  state  which  we  occupy  at  present?  I  pass  over 
various  weighty  objections  which  might  be  founded  on 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  the  soul  to  expiate  by  its 
present  sufferings  faults  of  which  it  does  not  now  retain 
any  remembrance,  and  for  which,  of  consequence,  it 
cannot  feel  any  remorse ;  a  supposition  plainly  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  only  effect  of  pun- 
iahmentj  as  a  remedy  for  our  moral  diseases,  must  arise 
from  the  experimental  warning  it  affords  to  the  delin- 
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quent  of  the  inseparable  connexion  between  vice  and 
misery. 

2.  The  second  theory  that  was  mentioned  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  evil  is  that  of  the  Manichaeans,  who  en- 
deavour to  obviate  the  difficulty  by  the  opposite  agencies 
of  two  coetemal  and  independent  principles,  the  one 
the  author  of  all  the  good,  the  other  of  all  the  evil  of  the 
universe. 

This  theory  derives  its  name  from  Manichaeus  or  Ma- 
nes, a  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  by  birth,  who  was  bom 
about  the  year  240  of  the  Christian  era.  The  theory, 
however,  is  of  a  much  more  early  origin,  having  been 
taught  by  the  Persian  Magi,  whose  doctrines  on  the 
subject  are  fully  explained  by  Plutarch  in  his  Treatise 
of  Isis  and  Osiris.  "  Zoroaster,"  he  tells  us,  "  taught 
that  there  are  two  gods,  contrary  to  each  other  in  their 
operations ;  a  good  and  an  evil  principle.  To  the  former 
he  gave  the  name  of  OromazeSj  and  the  latter  that  of 
^nmanius.  The  one,  he  says,  resembles  light  and  truth, 
the  other  darkness  and  ignorance.  There  is  likewise  a 
middle  god  between  these  two,  named  Myihras.  The 
Magi  add,  that  Oromazes  is  bom  of  the  purest  light,  and 
Arimanius  of  darkness  ;  that  they  continually  make  war 
upon  one  another ;  and  that  Oromazes  made  six  genii, 
goodness,  truth,  justice,  wisdom,  plenty,  and  joy;  and 
Arimanius  made  six  others  to  oppose  them,  malice, 
falsehoood,  injustice,  folly,  want,  and  sadness."  They 
hold  further,  that  "  a  time  will  come,  appointed  by  fate, 
when  Arimanius  will  be  entirely  destroyed  and  extir- 
pated ;  the  earth  will  change  its  form,  and  become  plain 
and  even  ;  and  happy  men  will  have  only  one  and  the 
same  life,  language,  and  government."  * 

Of  the  particular  form  in  which  this  doctrine  was 
afterwards  proposed  by  Manes,  a  full  account  is  given 
by  Beausobre  in  his  History  of  Manichaeism,  an  abstract 
of  which  account  may  be  found  in  Jortin's  Remarks  on 
Ecclesiastical  History.  It  is  not  worth  our  while  at 
present  to  enter  into  any  details  on  the  subject. 

In  modem  times  M.  Bayle  has  employed  all  the  pow- 

*  See  Ramsay  on  the  Mythology  of  the  Pagans. 
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ers  of  his  lively  and  acute  genius  in  adorning  the  Mani- 
chaean  system,  and  in  representing  it  as  the  most  plausi- 
ble of  all  the  solutions  that  have  ever  been  proposed  of 
the  origin  of  evil.  He  grants,  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  system  is  indefensible ;  and  hence  takes  occasion 
to  insinuate  the  futility  of  human  reason,  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  his  readers  an  unlimited  scepticism  as  the 
most  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  celebrity  of  M.  Bayle's  name  has  induced  several 
writers  of  eminence  to  examine  this  part  of  his  works 
with  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  so  very  absurd  a 
speculation  seems  to  have  merited.  Among  others  Le 
Clerc,  first  in  his  Parrhasianay  and  afterwards  in  his 
Bibliotheque  Choisie.  I  shall  not  enter  at  all  into  the 
discussion,  nor  even  attempt  a  statement  of  the  reason- 
ings a  priori  which  have  been  urged  in  opposition  to 
Bayle.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  his  opinions  on  this 
point  may  I  hope  be  derived  from  what  has  been  already 
advanced  in  proof  of  the  unity  of  design  manifested  in 
every  part  of  nature  ;  a  proposition  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  illustrate  still  more  fully  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  argument,  and  which  appears  to  have 
struck  Mr.  Hume  himself  so  forcibly,  that  he  rejects  the 
supposition  of  two  opposite  principles  "  as  altogether 
unsuitable  to  the  phenomena  of  the  universeJ^ 

Before  leaving  this  head  it  may  be  worth  while  to  re- 
mark, that  what  we  know  of  the  tenets  of  this  sect  is 
derived  entirely  from  the  writings  of  their  adversaries, 
as  none  of  their  own  have  survived  to  modern  times. 
The  most  authentic  documents  of  them  may  unques- 
tionably be  collected  from  the  works  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  was  himself  educated  in  the  heretical  opinions  of 
the  Manichaeans,  and  did  not  abandon  them  till  he  was 
able  to  think  and  to  judge  for  himself.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably presumed,  therefore,  not  only  that  he.  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  their  history, 
but  that  he  represents  them  without  any  undue  prejudice 
against  their  spirit  and  tendency. 

3.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Optimists  is,  that 
all  events  are  ordered  for  the  best ;  and  that  the  evils 
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which  we  suffer  are  parts  of  a  great  system  conducted 
by  Almighty  power  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  ^ 

Under  this  general  title,  however,  are  comprehended 
two  very  different  descriptions  of  philosophers, — those 
who  admit,  and  those  who  deny  the  freedom  of  human 
actions  and  the  accountableness  of  man  as  a  moral 
agent  The  former  only  contend  that  every  thing  is 
right,  so  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  God ;  and  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  creation  of  beings  endowed  with  free 
will,  and  consequently  liable  to  moral  delinquency ;  and 
the  government  of  the  world  by  general  laws,  from  which 
occasional  evils  must  result,  furnish  no  solid  objection 
to  the  perfection  of  the  universe.  But  they  hold  at  the 
same  time,  that,  although  the  permission  of  moral  evil 
does  not  detract  from  the  goodness  of  God,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless imputable  to  man  as  a  fault,  and  renders  him 
justly  obnoxious  to  punishment.  This  system  (under 
a  variety  of  different  forms)  has  been  in  all  ages  main- 
tained by  the  best  and  wisest  philosophers,  who,  while 
they  were  anxious  to  vindicate  the  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  saw  the  importance  of  stating  their  doctrine  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  man's  free  will  and  moral 
agency.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  this  is  precisely  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  "  The  Judge  of  the  whole 
earth,  shall  he  not  do  right  1" — "It  is  impossible  but 
that  offences  will  come ;  but  woe  unto  him  through  whom 
they  come."  * 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  attend  to  the  distinction 
between  these  two  systems,  because  it  is  customary 
among  sceptical  writers  to  confound  them  studiously  to- 
gether, in  order  to  extend  to  both  that  ridicule  to  which 

•  **  The  result  of  what  Locke  ftdvances  on  this  subject,"  say  Dr.  Warton,  « isy 
tliat  we  have  a  power  of  doing  what  we  will.  If  it  be  the  occasion  of  disorder,  it 
is  the  cause  of  order,  of  all  the  moral  order  that  appears  in  the  world.  Had  liberty 
been  excluded,  virtue  had  been  excluded  with  it.  And  if  this  had  been  the  case, 
the  world  could  have  had  no  charms,  no  beauties  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  him 
who  made  it.  In  short,  all  other  powers  and  perfections  would  have  been  venr  de- 
fective without  this,  which  is  truly  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  whole  creation." —  War" 
ton*8  JSTotes  on  Pope, 

In  what  part  of  Locke's  works  Warton  found  the  above  passa^  he  has  not  men- 
tioned ;  and  I  confess  I  have  some  suspicion  that  he  has  committed  a  mistake  with 
respect  to  the  author.  The  passage,  however,  does  Locke  no  discredit,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  expresses  his  real  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
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the  latter  is  justly  entitled.  This  in  particular  was  the 
case  with  Voltaire,  who  in  many  parts  of  his  works,  and 
more  especially  in  a  small  treatise  entitled  Candide  au 
POptimisme,  has  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  wit  and  in- 
genuity on  the  subject,  arriving  at  last  at  this  general  con- 
clusion, that  the  only  possible  way  of.  reconciling  the  ori- 
gin of  evil  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God  is  to  de^y 
his  omnipotence. 

The  attempt  which  this  very  lively  writer,  as  well  as 
many  other  modern  sceptics  have  made  to  ridicule  the 
scheme  of  optimism,  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the 
confused  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
stated  by  some  who  have  proposed  and  defended  it  with 
the  best  intentions.  Among  this  number  we  must  in- 
clude Pope,  who  undoubtedly  meant  to  inculcate  this 
system  in  its  most  unexceptionable  form,  but  who  has 
fallen  into  various  unguarded  expressions  that  appear 
favorable  to  fatalism. 

**  If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  design, 
Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  ?  " 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

With  respect  to  these  unguarded  expressions,  there 
is  an  anecdote  mentioned  by  Dr.  Warton  in  his  £ssay 
on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  that  helps  to  ac- 
count for  their  admission  into  this  poem,  without  leading 
us  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Pope's  zeal  for  the  great 
principles  of  morality  and  religion.  The  late  Lord  Bath- 
urst,  we  are  told,  had  read  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Essay 
on 'Man  in  the  handwriting  of  Bolingbroke,  and  drawn 
up  in  a  series  of  propositions,  which  Pope  was  to  versify 
and  illustrate.  The  same  author  mentions,  upon  what 
he  thinks  good  authority,  that  Bolingbroke  was  accus- 
tomed to  ridicule  Pope,  as  not  understanding  the  drift 
of  his  own  principles  in  their  full  extent ;  an  anecdote 
which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  when  we  compare  the 
passage  already  quoted,  and  some  others  to  the  same 
purpose,  with  the  author's  explicit  declarations  in  favor 
of  man's  free  agency. 

*•  What  makes  all  physical  and  moral  ill  1 — 
There  deviates  nature^  and  here  wanders  will.'' 

VOL.  V.  43 
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And  still  more  directly  in  his  Universal  Prayer. 

*'  Yet  gav'st  me  in  this  dark  estate, 

To  know  the  good  from  ill ; 

And  binding  Nature  fast  in  fate, 

Lefl  free  the  human  will." 

I  have  entered  into  these  particulars  with  respect  to 
the  Essay  on  Man,  partly  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the 
distinction  already  hinted  at  between  the  two  different 
forms  in  which  the  system  of  optimism  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  partly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  directing  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  the  noblest  specimen  of  phi- 
losophical poetry  which  our  language  affords ;  and  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  passages,  contains  a 
valuable  summary  of  all  that  human  reason  has  been  able 
hitherto  to  advance  in  justification  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God.  I  now  proceed  to  state  the  principal  heads 
of  this  argument  in  that  form  in  which  it  appears  m6st 
satisfactory  to  my  own  mind ;  premising  only,  that,  after 
all  that  reason  can  allege  on  this  subject,  there  still  re- 
main insuperable  difficulties  connected  with  it  which 
nothing  but  revelation  can  explain. 

All  the  different  subjects  of  human  complaint  may  be 
reduced  to  two  classes,  moral  and  physical  evils  :  the  for- 
mer comprehending  those  which  arise  from  the  abuse  of 
free  will ;  the  latter  those  which  result  from  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  nature,  and  which  man  cannot  prevent  by 
his  own  efforts.  These  two  classes  of  our  evils,  although 
they  are  often  blended  together  in  fact,  will  require,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  argument,  a  separate  consid- 
eration. 

I.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Butler,  "  that  all  we  enjoy, 
and  a  great  part  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put  in  our  own  pow- 
er ;  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  consequences  of  our 
actions ;  and  we  are  endued  by  the  Author  of  our  Na- 
ture with  capacities  for  foreseeing  these  consequences. 
We  find  by  experience  he  does  not  so  much  as  preserve 
our  hves,  exclusively  of  our  own  care  and  attention,  to 
provide  ourselves  with,  and  to  make  sure  of  that  suste- 
nance by  which  he  has  appointed  our  lives  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  without  which  he  has  appointed  they  shall 
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not  be  preserved  at  all.  And  in  general  we  foresee,  that 
the  external  things  which  are  the  objects  of  our  various 
passions  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  enjoyed  without 
exerting  ourselves  in  such  and  such  manners ;  but  by  thus 
exerting  ourselves  we  obtain  and  enjoy  those  objects  in 
which  our  natural  good  consists.  I  know  not  that  we. 
have  any  one  kind  or  degree  of  enjoyment  but  by  the 
means  of  our  own  actions.  And  by  prudence  and  care 
we  may  for  the  most  part  pass  our  days  in  tolerable  ease 
and  quiet ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  we  may,  by  rashness, 
ungoverned  passion,  wilfulness,  or  even  by  negligence, 
make  ourselves  as  miserable  as  ever  we  please." 
»^  Now,  in  so  far  as  happiness  and  misery  depend  on 
ourselves,  the  question  with  respect  to  the  permission 
of  evil  is  reduced  to  this.  Why  was  man  made  a  free 
agent?  Or,  in  other  words.  Why  does  not  the  Author  of 
Nature  make  his  creatures  happy  without  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  own  actions,  and  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  incur  misery  by  vice  and  folly  ?  A  question  to 
which  (if  it  is  not  too  presumptuous  to  subject  it  to  our 
discussion)  the  two  following  considerations  seem  to  af- 
ford a  suflScient  answer. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  perhaps 
the  object  of  the  Deity  in  the  government  of  the  world 
is  not  merely  to  communicate  happiness,  but  to  form  his 
creatures  to  moral  excellence ;  a  purpose  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bestow 
on  them  a  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil. 
This  observation  is  hinted  at  by  Buder  in  the  following 
passage : — ^^  Perhaps  the  Divine  goodness,  with  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  we  make  very  free  in  our  speculations, 
may  not  be  a  bare  single  disposition  to  produce  happi- 
ness ;  but  a  disposition  to  make  the  good,  the  faithful,  the 
honest  man  happy.  Perhaps  an  infinitely  perfect  mind 
may  be  pleased  with  seeing  his.  creatures  behave  suit- 
ably to  the  nature  which  he  has  given  them ;  to  the  re- 
lations in  which  he  has  placed  them  to  each  other ;  and 
to  that  which  they  stand  in  to  himself,  which  during  their 
existence  is  even  necessary,  and  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  of  all.  Perhaps,  I  say,  an  infinitely  perfect  mind 
may  be  pleased  with  the  morsJ  piety  of  moral  agents  in 
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and  for  itself,  as  well  as  upon  account  of  its  being  es- 
sentially conducive  to  the  happiness  of  his  creation." 

2.  A  second  supposition  which  may  be  suggested  in 
answer  to  the  foregoing  question  is,  that  perhaps  the  en- 
joyment of  high  degrees  of  happiness  may  necessarily  re- 
quire the  previous  acquisition  of  virtuous  habits ;  in  which 
case  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  is  produced  by  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things  than  could  have  been  gained  by  any 
other.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  gratuitous  supposition ;  for 
we  know  from  the  fact,  that  the  highest  enjoyments  of 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible  arise  from  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  our  duty,  and  from  the  possession  of  those 
qualities  which  virtuous  habits  have  a  tendency  to  form 
or  to  inspire. 

The  sufferings  produced  by  vice  are  on  this  supposi- 
tion instances  of  the  goodness  of  God,  no  less  than  the 
happiness  resulting  from  virtue.  The  final  cause  of  both 
is  the  same, — to  promote  the  improvement  of  our  na- 
ture ;  as  it  is  from  the  same  motive  of  love  that  an  affec- 
tionate parent  rewards  the  obedience,  and  punishes  the 
disobedience  of  his  child.  It  is,  I  think,  a  very  fine  and 
profound  observation  of  MaupertuiSj  "  that  the  concern 
which  arisies  from  repentance  and  remorse  is  more 
allied  to  pleasure  than  to  pain.  It  contains  a  cure  for 
that  distress  which  it  brings  along  with  it,  and  a  preserv- 
ative against  future  pains  of  the  same  kind.  The  more 
sensibly  they  are  felt  at  any  particular  time  we  shall  be 
in  less  danger  of  feeling  them  afterwards."  *  I  would 
add,  however,  as  a  necessary  limitation  of  this  remark, 
that  it  applies  only  to  those  slighter  deviations  from  du- 
ty which  may  occasionally  occur  in  the  conduct  of  men 
habitually  virtuous ;  for  in  the  case  of  crimes  of  a  deep- 
er dye,  and  which  unfit  a  man  to  continue  any  longer 
a  member  of  society,  remorse  produces  the  unmixed 
agonies  of  despair. 


«  Bmi  de  Pbilosophie  Mottle,  Chap.  tii. 
An  idea  limilar  to  this  occurs  in  the  foUowing  lines  of  Ve  IMU  : 
*<  L*ame,  quelquefois,  par  le  remords  s'^pure ; 
II  &it«ervirau  Uen  le  vice  qui  ii'est  plus, 
£t  cet  enfant  du  crime  est  garant  des  veitus. 

Vhnaginationt  Chant  ii. 
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IL  These  observations  justify  Providence  not  only 
for  the  permission  of  moral  evil,  but  for  the  permission 
of  many  things  which  are  commonly  complained  of  as 
physical  evils.  How  great  is  the  proportion  of  these 
which  are  the  obvious  consequences  of  our  vices  and 
prejudices ;  and  which,  so  far  from  being  a  necessary 
part  of  the  order  of  nature,  seem  intended,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  human  affairs,  as  a  gradual  remedy  against  the 
causes  which  produce  them "?  Suppose,  for  a  moment,, 
vice  and  prejudice  banished  from  the  v^orld,  what  a 
train  of  miseries  would  be  banished  along  with  them ! 
The  physical  evils  that  would  remain  would  in  truth 
almost  vanish  into  nothing,  when  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  those  imder  which  the  human  race  groans 
at  present  Now,  whatever  evils  are  consequences  of 
vice  and  prejudice  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  order 
of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  lead  to  a  correction 
of  the  abuses  from  which  they  spring.  They  warn  us 
that  there  is  something  amiss  in  our  own  conduct  or  in 
that  of  other  men ;  and  they  stimulate  our  exertions  in 
the  search  of  a  remedy,  as  those  occasional  pains  to 
which  the  body  is  liable  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
health  and  vigor  by  the  intimation  they  give  of  our  inter* 
nal  disorders. 

Some  of  our  other  complaints  with  respect  to  the  lot 
of  humanity  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  arise  from 
partial  views  of  the  constitution  of  man  and  from  a  want 
of  attention  to  the  circumstances  which  promote  his 
improvement,  or  which  constitute  his  happiness.  Such 
are  those  which  sceptics  have  so  often  founded  on  a 
consideration  of  that  life  of  labor  and  exertion  both  of 
body  and  of  mind  to  which  we  are  doomed  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  nature ;— doomed  as  we  are  to  **  eat  our 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  brows.*' 

When  we  compare  the  condition  of  man  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  first  appearance  on  this  scene  with  that  of 
some  other  animals,  he  appears  to  be  in  many  respects 
their  inferior.  His  infancy  is  more  helpless  and  of  much 
longer  duration ;  and  even  after  the  care  of  the  parent 
has  reared  him  to  maturity,  he  is  destitute  of  the  essen- 
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tial  advantages  they  enjoy  in  consequence  of  the  for- 
ination  of  their  bodies,  and  of  the  variety  of  their  in- 
stincts. One  animal  is  armed  with  the  horn,  another 
with  the  tusk,  a  third  with  the  paw ;  most  of  them  are 
covered  with  furs,  or  with  skins  of  a  sufficient  thickness 
to  protect  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons ; 
and  all  of  them  are  directed  by  instinct  in  what  manner 
they  may  choose  or  construct  the  most  convenient  habi- 
tation for  securing  themselves  from  danger,  and  for 
rearing  their  offspring.  The  human  infant  alone  enters 
the  world  naked  and  unarmed  ;  exposed  without  a  cov- 
ering to  the  fury  of  the  element;  surrounded  with  ene- 
mies which  far  surpass  him  in  strength  or  agility ;  and 
totally  ignorant  in  what  way  he  is  to  procure  the  com- 
forts or  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  unpromising  aspect  of  his  original  condi- 
tion, man  has  no  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  bounty 
of  nature  ;  for  it  is  in  the  apparent  disadvantages  of  his 
condition,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  wants,  and  in  the 
urgency  of  his  necessities,  that  the'  foundation  is  laid  of 
that  superiority  which  he  is  destined  to  acquire  over  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  ^^  Flens  animalj^^ 
says  Phny,  speaking  of  the  human  infant,  "  Mens  animaly 
ceteris  imperaturum.^* 

The  necessity  of  certain  inconveniences  in  our  ex- 
ternal circumstances  to  rouse  the  energies  and  to  im- 
prove the  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  is  strongly 
illustrated  by  the  comparatively  low  state  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  in  such  tribes  of  our  species  as  derive 
the  necessaries  and  accommodations  of  life  from  the 
immediate  bounty  of  nature.  No  other  explanation 
can,  I  think,  be  given  of  those  peculiarities  in  the  gen- 
ius of  some  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  which  have 
been  remarked  by  some  of  our  late  navigators,  partic- 
ularly by  Dr.  Forster  in  his  Account  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Otaheite.  "  The  natives  of  Otaheite,"  he  informs 
us,  "  and  the  adjacent  Society  Isles,  are  generally  of  a 
lively,  brisk  temper,  great  lovers  of  mirth  and  laughter, 
an3  of  an  open,  easy,  benevolent  character.  Their  nat- 
ural levity  hinders  them  from  paying  a  long  attention  to 
any  one  thing.    You  might  as  well  undertake  to  fix 
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mercury  as  to  keep  their  mind  steady  on  the  same 
subject. " 

Such  indeed  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind» 
that  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  any  individual 
might  be  fixed  through  life  in  a  state  of  infantine  imbe- 
cility, by  withholding  every  stimulus  to  his  active  exer- 
tions, and  by  gratifying  every  want  as  fast  as  it  arose. 
It  is  with  much  judgment,  therefore,  that  Virgil  men- 
tions the  origin  of  the  arts  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  changes  in  the  natural  world  subsequent  to  the 
golden  age. 

"  Turn  varis  ventre  artes :  labor  omnia  vicit 
Improbus,  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egestas." 

And  that  he  refers  this  introduction  of  indigence  and 
labor  to  a  benevolent  intention  in  Providence. 

**  Pater  ipse  colendi 
Hand  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  per  artem 
Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda, 
Nee  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regna  veterno." 

Nor  is  the  activity  of  life  merely  the  school  of  wisdom 
and  of  virtue  to  man  ;  it  is  the  great  source  of  his  pres- 
ent enjoyment 

"  If  we  attempt,"  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  "  to  conceive 
such  a  scene  as  some  sceptics  would  require  to  evince 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  a  scene  in  which 
every  desire  were  at  once  gratified  without  delay,  diffi- 
culty, or  trouble,  it  is  evident  that  on  such  supposition 
the  end  of  every  active  pursuit  would  be  anticipated ; 
exertion  would  be  prevented,  every  faculty  remain  un- 
employed, and  mind  itself  would  be  no  more  than  a 
consciousness  of  languor  under  an  oppression  of  weari- 
ness, such  as  satiety  and  continued  inoccupation  are 
known  to  produce. 

"On  this  supposition  all  the  active  powers  which 
distinguish  human  nature  would  be  superfluous,  and 
only  serve  to  disturb  his  peace,  or  sour  the  taste  of 
those  inferior  pleasures  which  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  indolence  and  sloth.* 

*  Prmciples  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  I.  p.  178. 
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"  The  happiness  of  man  when  most  distinguished/' 
continues  the  same  author,  "  is  hot  proportioned  to  his 
external  possessions,  hut  to  the  exertion  and  applica- 
tion of  his  faculties.  It  is  not  proportioned  to  his  ex- 
emption from  danger,  but  to  the  magnanimity,  courage, 
and  fortitude  with  which  he  acts.  It  is  not  proportioned 
to  the  benefits  he  receives,  but  to  those  he  bestows : 
or  rather  to  the  candor  and  benevolence  with  which, 
as  a  person  obliging  and  obliged,  he  is  ready  to  embrace 
his  fellow  creatures,  and  to  acknowledge  or  reward 
their  merits.  Even  while  he  complains  of  his  lot  he  is 
not  unhappy.  His  complaints  are  no  more  than  the 
symptoms  of  a  mind  that  is  engaged  in  some  pursuit, 
by  which  his  wishes  are  engrossed,  but  of  which  the 
end  is  still  unobtained.  In  the  absence  of  such  occu- 
pations and  troubles  as  are  prescribed  by  necessity,  he^ 
devises  for  the  most  part  a  similar  course  of  occupa- 
tions, trouble,  diflSculty,  and  danger  for  himself. 

"The  rich  and  powerful,  (say  the  vulgar,)  are 
happy,  for  they  are  exempted  from  labor  and  care. 
Their  pleasures  come  unsought  for,  and  without  any  al- 
loy of  pain.  But  what  are  the  high  objects  of  ambition 
to  which  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  aspire  ?  Are 
they  not  often  situations  of  great  trouble  and  danger, 
in  continual  application  to  arduous  affairs  of  state,  or 
in  frequent  exposure  to  the  dangers  of  war?  What 
do  the  idle  devise  to  fill  up  the  blank  of  real  affairs  1 
Not  a  bed  of  repose,  nor  a  succession  of  inert  and 
slothful  enjoyments;  they  devise  sports  that  engage 
them  in  labor  and^  toil  not  less  severe  than  that  of  the 
indigent  man  who  works  for  his  bread ;  and  expose 
themselves  to  dangers  not  less  real  than  those  which 
occur  in  what  are  thought  the  most  hazardous  pursuits 
of  human  life. 

"  In  the  intermission  of  business,  and  in  the  absence 
of  danger,  what  has  the  secure  and  the  idle,  under  the 
denomination  of  play,  devised  for  his  own  recreation '? 
A  course  of  serious  and  intense  application,  a  state  of 
suspense  between  good  and  ill  fortune,  between  profit 
and  loss.  While  he  strenuously  labors  to  obtain  the  one 
and  to  avoid  the  other,  he  calls  the  one  a  good  and  the 
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Other  an  etnlf  but  he  has  himself  voluntarily  incurred 
the  chance  of  good  and  evil.  He  exults  in  gain,  and  he 
laments  his  loss  ;  but  be  still  freely  embraces  the  chance 
by  which  he  is  exposed  to  one  or  the  other.  The  game, 
such  as  it  is,  he  considers  as  a  fit  pastime  for  himself ; 
and  though  he  complains  of  his  fortune  when  unsuc^ 
cessful,  he  is  never  so  unreasonable  as  to  arraign  the 
Inventor  of  the  game  for  having  admitted  the  possibility 
of  ill  as  well  as  good  fortune. 

"  The  passion  for  play  is  comparatively  mean  and 
unworthy ;  but  the  illustration  it  brings  to  the  condi* 
lion  of  man  is  apposite,  and  will  justify  the  terms  in 
which  we  conclude,  that  in  the  game  of  human  life  the 
Inventor  knew  well  how  to  accommodate  the  play- 
ers." * 

For  the  subjects  of  those  complaints  which  have 
been  now  under  our  consideration,  a  foundation  is  laid 
in  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  in  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.  The  one  is  adapted  to  the  other,  as 
the  fin  of  the  fish  is  adapted  to  the  water,  or  the  wing 
of  the  bird  to  the  air ;  and  if  the  order  of  things  was 
changed  in  conformity  to  our  wishes,  the  world  would  be 
no  longer  a  scene  fitted  for  such  beings  as  inhabit  it  at 
present.  Our  complaints  are  founded  in  our  ignorant 
conceptions  of  our  real  good,  which  lead  us  to  mistake 
what  are  in  truth  excellencies  and  beauties  in  the  scheme 
of  Providence  for  imperfections  and  deformities. 

The  circumstances  on  which  these  complaints  are 
founded  are  in  some  degree  conunon  to  the  whole  race ; 
and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  I  believe  it  will  not  be 
difilcult  to  trace  the  beneficent  purposes  of  Providence. 
But  what  account  shall  we  give  of  the  evils  produced 
by  what  are  commonly  called  thp  accidents  of  life  :  ac- 
cidents from  which  no  state  of  society,  how  perfect  so- 
ever, can  possibly  be  exempted ;  and  which,  if  they  be 
subservient  to  any  benevolent  purposes,  contribute  to 
none  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  ?  What  ac- 
count shall  we  give  of  those  cruel  calamities  which  so 
often  overwhelm  individuals,  and  aggravate  the  mise- 

^  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science*  Vol.  I.  pp.  186, 186, 187. 

VOL.  V.  44 
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ries  of  their  condition  so  far  beyond  the  common  lot  of 
humanity  ?  That  troubles  should  occur  in  the  life  of 
man  we  can  see  obvious  reasons ;  and  in  fact  they  do 
occur  in  a  sufficient  degree  in  the  life  of  the  most  for- 
tunate. But  why  those  awful  strokes  that  so  often  fall 
on  men  of  inoflfensive  or  virtuous  habits,  and  who  do 
not  seem  to  stand  more  in  need  of  the  school  of  adver- 
sity than  many  around  them  who  enjoy  in  security  all 
the  goods  of  fortune  ? 

On  such  occasions  we  must  no  doubt  be  frequently 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  ways  of  Providence  are 
unsearchable,  and  we  must  strive  to  fortify  our  minds  by 
the  pious  hope,  that  the  sufferings  we  endure  at  present 
are  subservient  to  some  beneficial  plan  which  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend.  In*  the  mean  time,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  for  us  always  to  recollect,  that  ac- 
cidents of  this  sort  are  inseparable  from  a  state  of  things 
where  the  inhabitants  are  free  agents,  and  where  the 
Deity  governs  by  general  laws.  They  could  not  be 
prevented  but  by  particular  interpositions,  or  in  other 
words,  by  suspending  occasionally  the  general  laws  by 
which  his  administration  is  conducted.  That  the  evils 
resulting  from  such  suspensions  would  far  outweigh  the 
partial  good  to  be  gained  from  them  is  obvious  even  to 
our  limited  faculties. 

With  respect  to  these  general  laws,  their  tendency 
will  be  found  in  every  instance  favorable  to  order  and 
to  happiness.  This  observation,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
appear,  upon  an  accurate  examination,  to  hold  without 
any  exception  whatever ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  em- 
'  ployments  of  philosophy  to  verify  and  illustrate  its  uni- 
versality, by  investigating  the  beneficent  purposes  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  are  subservient.  Now  it  is 
evidently  from  these  general  laws  alone  that  the  ultimate 
ends  of  Providence  can  be  judged  of,  and  not  from 
their  accidental  collisions  with  the  partial  interests  of 
individuals  ;  collisions,  too,  which  so  often  arise  from  an 
abuse  of  their  moral  liberty.  It  is  the  great  error  of 
the  vulgar  (who  are  incapable  of  comprehensive  views) 
to  attempt  to  read  the  ways  of  Providence  in  particular 
events,  and  to  judge  favorably  or  unfavorably  of  the 
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order  of  the  universe  from  its  accidental  effects  with ' 
respect  to  themselves  or  their  friends.  Perhaps  indeed 
this  disposition  is  inseparable  in  some  degree  from  the 
weakness  of  humanity.  But  surely  it  is  a  weakness 
that  we  ought  to  strive  to  correct ;  and  the  more  we  do 
correct  it,  the  more  pleasing  our  conceptions  of  the 
universe  become.  Accidental  inconveniences  disappear 
when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages 
which  it  is  the  object,  of  the  general  laws  to  secure: 
"  Or,'*  as  one  author  has  expressed  it,  "  scattered  evils 
are  lost  in  the  blaze  of  superabundant  goodness,  as  the 
spots  on  the  disk  of  the  sun  are  lost  in  the  splendor  of 
his  rays." 

While  the  laws  of  nature  thus  appear  to  be  favorable 
to  order  and  to  happiness  in  their  general  tendency,  salu- 
tary effects  arise  from  the  influence  of  "time  and  chance" 
on  human  affairs.  If  the  goods  of  fortune  were  dis- 
tributed with  an  exact  regard  to  the  merits  of  individu- 
als, the  selfish  passions  of  men  would  coincide  in  every 
instance  with  the  sense  of  duty  ;  and  no  occasion  would 
be  furnished  for  those  efforts  of  se^-denial  by  which 
our  characters  are  displayed,  and  our  moral  habits  con- 
firmed. 

Many  of  our  moral  qualities,  too,  are  the  result  of  hab- 
its which  imply  the  existence  of  physical  evil.  Patience, 
fortitude,  humanity,  all  suppose  a  scene  in  which  suffer- 
ings are  to  be  endured  in  our  own  case,  or  relieved  in 
the  case  of  others. 

Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  partial  evils  may  be  good 
with  respect  to  the  whole  system,  but  that  their  ten- 
dency is  beneficial,  on  the  whole,  even  to  that  small 
part  of  it  which  we  see. 

The  argument  for  the  goodness  of  God,  which  arises 
from  the  foregoing  considerations,  will  be  much  strength- 
ened if  it  shall  appear  further,  that  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness in  human  Ufe  far  exceeds  the  sum  of  misery.*^  For 

*  An  essay  on  this  subject  by  Maupertuis,  pnblished  about  tbe  middle  of  the  last 
century,  maintaining  the  preponderance  of  misery  over  happiness  in  human  life,  drew 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  both  in  France  and  England,  from  the  high  mathematical 
reputation  of  the  author.  His  reasonings  are  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  induce 
me  to  interrupt  the  train  of  these  observations  by  a  formal  refutation,  but  I  «haU 
touch  in  this  note  on  the  principal  heads  of  his  argument 

1.  He  lays  great  stiesf  on  Che  love  of  variety,  or  the  perpetual  desire  of  changing 
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our  satisfaction  on  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  recur  again  to  the  distinction  formerly  made  between 
nu>^ral  dLnd  physical  evilsy  and  to  consider  how  the  balance 
appears  to  stand  between  them  and  the  two  correspond- 
ing sources  of  happiness  or  good,  upon  a  general  dur^ 
vey  of  what  passes  in  the  world. 

our  situation.  «  La  vie  est-elle  autre  chose  qu*un  souhait  contioqel  de  changer  do 
perception  ?  elle  se  passe  dans  les  d^sirs ;  et  tout  TintervaUe  qui  en  s^pare  Paccom- 
plissement  nous  le  voudrions  an^antL" 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  our  perpetual  desire  of  change  is  pot 
•brays  a  proof  of  a  sense  of  misery.  It  often  arises  from  a  desire  of  some  addition 
to  our  kapjnn€$s,  which  we  imagine  to  be  placed  within  our  reach.  Maupertnis 
thinks  that  the  interval  between  the  commencement  of  desire  and  the  enjoyment  is 
painful.    The  contrary  has  been  the  common  opinion,  and  is  the  just  one. 

«  *Tia  the  pnrrait  rewarda  the  active  nuDdi 
And  what  in  rest  wo  seek  in  toil  we  find." 

2.  Maupertuis  considers  our  love  of  amusement  as  a  proof  of  our  misery.  "  Tons 
lea  divertissemens  des  hommes  prouvent  le  malheur  de  leur  condition.  Ce  n*est  que 
pour  ^viter  des  perceptions  facheuses  que  celui-ci  joue  aux  tehees,  que  cet  autre 
court  a  la  chasse  :  Tous  cherchent  dans  des  occupations  s^rieuses  ou  frivoles  roubli 
d'euz-m^mes." 

On  the  contrary,  we  never  desire  amusement  but  when  our  dtnatioa  if  eocnpaia- 
tively  easy  and  comfortable. 

8.  Maupertuis  asserts  that  few  would  choose  to  live  over  their  lives  a  second  tlmo. 
**  On  en  trouvera  bien  peu  qui  voulussent  recommencer  leur  vie  telle  qu*eUe  a  Mt 
qui  voulussent  repasser  par  tous  les  m^mes  ^tats  dans  lesquels  its  se  sont  trouv^s." 

Our  sentiments  on  this  su^ect  are  warped  by  our  opinions,  our  hopes,  and  our  fea»» 
concerning  futurity.     The%ct  may  be  doubted  in  all  its  extent.    jldmUHng  the 


&ct,  it  would  only  prove,  that,  with  the  feelings  we  have  at  the  dose  of  liie. 
could  not  relish  those  pleasures  we  formerlv  enjojred.  A  man  after  the  pleasases  of 
the  day  may  enjoy  the  repose  of  night,  without  giving  any  ground  to  conclude  tiiat 
the  day  was  unhappy.  Even  supposing  the  mind  to  retain  its  vigoi'and  its  sensibil- 
ity, the  repetition  elf  the  same  pleasures  would  produce  satiety ;  but  our  pleaaufos 
are  not  the  less  real  while  we  continue  to  enjoy  them,  that  they  cease  to  please  by 
long  repetition. 

At  an  earlier  period  than  Maupertuis,  WoUaston  indulged  views  of  human  life 
tinctured  in  some  degree  with  the  same  gloom,  and  is  represented  by  Bolingbroke. 
who  calls  him  **  a  whining  philosopher,**  as  maintaining  Uie  same  paradox  with  r&> 
gard  to  the  preponderance  of  misery*  In  this  instance  Bolingbroke  appears  to  me 
to  have  done  liim  considerable  injustice ;  but  supposing  the  chaive  to  be  well  ground- 
ed, (a  question  which  we  have  not  time  to  settle  at  present)  toe  following  remailDi 
of  the  noble  author  may  be  safely  subscribed  to. 

*'  Let  us  be  convinced,  however,  in  opposition  to  atheists  and  divines,  that  the 
general  state  of  mankind,  in  the  present  scheme  of  Providence,  is  a  state  not  only 
tolerable  but  happy.  Without  having  WoUaston's  balance,  wherein  he  weighs  hap- 
piness and  misery  even  to  grains  and  scruples,  we  may  pronounce  that  there  is  much 
more  good  than  evil  m  it ;  and  prove  what  we  pronounce  even  by  his  authority, -and 
that  of  those  who  deny  it  like  him,  if  any  such  authority  can  be  wanting.  It  is  plain 
that  every  man  has  more  good  than  evil  in  actual  eqjoyment,  or  in  prospect,  since 
every  man  prefers  existing  as  he  is  to  non-existence,  and  since  none  of  them,  not 
those  who  sufler  the  worst  accidents  in  life,  are  willing  to  abandon  it,  and  to  go  out  of 
the  state  these  declaimere  represent  to-  be  so  miserable.  The  proposition  may  be 
advanced  thus  generally,  because  there  are  very  few  examples  to  the  contrary,  and 
those  are  of  men  run  mad  by  distemper,  or  made  so  by  some  prevailing  enthusiasm. 
***  What  our  author's  circumstances  were  of  any  kind  I  am  ignorant.  But  whatever 
they  were  I  am  persuaded  you  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  any  charitable  person 
who  had  offered  to  cut  his  throat,  in  order  only  to  deliver  him  from  the  miseries  he 
complained  of  In  such  lamentable  terms,  would  have  been  very  ill  received.'* — Bol- 
inghrokt'8  Fhiiosophical  Work$,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  386, 387. 
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Before  entering  on  the  first  of  these  heads,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  observe,  that  when  I  speak  of  the  prepon- 
derancy  of  moral  good  in  the  world,  I  do  not  mean  to 
draw  any  inference  in  favor  of  the  secret  springs  of  hu- 
man  conduct,  as  they  appear  in  the  sight  of  that  Being 
who  alone  is  acquainted  with  every  thought  of  the  heart ; 
but  only  to  illustrate  the  kind  provision  which  is  made  in 
the  constitution  of  man,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
condition,  for  the  growth  and  culture  of  those  dis- 
positions which  are  favorable  to  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  the  good  order  of  society  ; — of  those 
dispositions,  in  short,  which  it  is  the  object  of  wise  laws 
to  secure,  and  of  wise  systems  of  education  to  encour- 
age and  to  cherish.  Nor  does  the  scope  of  my  argu- 
ment lead  to  any  conclusion  concerning  the  comparative 
numbers  of  good  and  b^d  men.*  The  lives  of  the  best 
will  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  the  moral  law 
engraven  on  our  hearts ;  but  still  it  may  be  true,  that 
(corrupted  as  mankind  are)  the  proportion  of  human 
life  which  is  spent  in  vice  is  inconsiderable  when  com- 
pared with  the  whole  of  its  extent.  The  fact  undoubt- 
edly, if  on  examination  it  should  appear  at  all  probable, 
would  afford  an  additional  illustration  of  the  beneficent 
arrangements  made  by  our*  Creator  for  the  good  order 
'  and  for  the  happiness  of  this  world ;  and  might  suggest 
a  salutary  lesson  to  legislators  to  study  the  intentions  of 
nature  as  the  best  guides  in  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence ;  or  (to  express  myself  in  less  equivocal  language) 
to  trust,  in  the  administration  of  human  affairs,  more 
than  they  have  been  commonly  disposed  to  do,  to  those 
provisions  which  have  been  made  for  the  comfort  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  species  by  the  beneficent 
wisdom  of  God. 

1.  And  here,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  observe,  with 
respect  to  the  balance  of  moral  good  and  evil,  that  a  fact 
already  taken  notice  of  in  treating  of  the  desire  of  paw- 
er  affords  of  itself  a  complete  decision  of  the  question. 
How  few  are  the  opportunities  which  most  individuals 
enjoy  of  rendering  any  extensive  service  to  their  fellow 

*  See  Dr.  Law's  Trvwlation  of  Archbi6hoy  King's  Essay  qb  the  Origin  of  Evil,. 
p.  420,  Note  (AA.)  Fourth  Edition. 
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creatures  !  And  how  completely  is  it  in  the  power  of 
the  most  insignificant  person  to  disturb  the  happiness  of 
thousands !  If  the  benevolent  dispositions  of  mankind, 
therefore,  had  not  a  very  decided  predominance  over 
the  principles  which  give  rise  to  competition  and  enmi- 
ty, what  a  diflferent  aspect  would  society  have  from 
what  it  actuallv  presents  to  us  ;  or  rather,  how  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  existence  of  society  to  be  contin- 
ued? 

2.  There  is  another  fact  which  strongly  confirms  the 
same  conclusion, — the  constant  exertion  and  circum- 
spection necessary  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  good  name 
in  the  world ;  a  circumspection  not  only  in  avoiding  any 
g;ross  violation  of  duty,  but  in  avoiding  even  the  appear- 
ance of  evil.  For  how  often  does  it  happen  that  a  well 
earned  reputation,  the  fruit  of  a  long  and  virtuous  Ufe, 
is  blasted  at  once  by  a  single  inconsiderate  action, — ^not 
perhaps  proceeding  from  any  very  criminal  motive, 
but  from  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  what  is  due  to 

EuWic  opinion  !  The  common  complaint,  therefore,  we 
ear  of  the  prevalence  of  vice  in  the  world,  (I  mean 
the  opinion  of  good  and  candid  men  on  the  subject,  for 
I  speak  not  at  present  of  the  follies  of  the  splenetic  and 
censorious)  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  proofs  of 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  presented  to  our  view 
by  the  Author  of  our  moral  constitution,  than  as  proofs 
of  any  peculiar  degeneracy  in  the  manners  of  our  con- 
temporaries. 

3.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark  how  small  is  the 
number  of  individuals  who  draw  the  attention  of  the 
world  by  their  crimes,  when  compared  with  the  millions 
who  pass  their  days  in  inoflfensive  obscurity.  Of  this 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  produce  any  other  proof  than 
the  fact  which  is  commonly  urged  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  argument,  the  catalogue  of  crimes  and  of  calam^ 
ities  which  sully  the  history  of  past  ages.  For  whence 
is  the  interest  we  take  in  historical  reading,  but  from  the 
singularity  of  the  events  it  records,  and  from  the  con- 
trast which  its  glaring  colors  present  to  the  uniformity 
and  repose  of  private  life  ? 

We  may  add  to  this  observation,  that  even  in  those 
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unhappy  periods  which  have  furnished  the  most  ample 
materials  to  the  historian,  the  storm  has  spent  its  rage 
in  general  on  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men 
placed  in  the  more  conspicuous  stations  of  society  by 
their  birth,  by  their  talents,  by  their  ambition,  or  by  an 
heroical  sense  of  duty,  while  the  unobserved  multitude 
saw  it  pass  over  their  head,  or  only  heard  its  noise  at  a 
distance.  Nor  must  we  pronounce  (among  men  called 
upon  to  the  discharge  of  arduous  trusts)  all  those  to 
have  been  unhappy  who  are  commonly  styled  the  unfor- 
tunate. The  mind  suits  itself  to  the  part  it  is  destined 
to  act ;  and,  when  great  and  worthy  objects  are  before 
it,  exults  in  those  moments  of  hazard  and  alarm,  which, 
even  while  they  threaten  life  and  freedom,  leave  us  in 
possession  of  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  glory  and 
the  perfection  of  our  nature. 

*'  In  secret  streams  which  no  loud  storms  annoj, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy  : — 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damiens'  bed  of  steel, 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own." 

The  observations  already  made  are  I  hope  sufficient 
to  obviate  some  of  the  strongest  prejudices  which  are 
commonly  entertained  on  this  subject ;  but  the  argu- 
ment may  be  pushed  much  further  than  I  have  yet  done. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  multitudes  who  pass  through  life 
in  obscurity  as  if  their  characters  were  merely  inoffen- 
sive, and  entitled  them  only  to  a  negative  praise ; 
whereas  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  if  it  is  not  among 
them  that  the  highest  attainments  of  humanity  have  been 
made.  In  one  half  of  our  species,  not  destined  by  nature 
to  come  forward  like  our  sex  on  the  great  theatre  of  hu-. 
man  affairs,  how  meritorious  in  most  instances,  how  ex- 
alted in  many  instances,  is  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct  I  And  when  unusual  combinations  of  circum- 
stances have  forced  them  into  situations  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  what  splendid  examples  of  constancy  and  mag-'^ 
nanimity  have  they  left  behind  them !  Every  person  too 
who  has  turned  his  attention  at  all  to  the  manners  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  who  has  studied  with  candor 
what  Gray  finely  calls  "  The  short  and  simple  annals  of 
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the  poor^'^  must  have  met,  among  the  many  faults  that 
may  be  fairly  charged  on  their  education  and  their  cir- 
cumstances, with  numberless  instances  of  integrity  and 
of  humanity  which  would  have  added  lustre  to  the  high- 
est stations.  There  is  not  a  more  interesting  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  any  biographical  detail  than  the 
emotion  which  Moliere  is  said  to  have  discovered  when 
a  common  beggar,  to  whom  he  had  hastily  given  a  piece 
of  gold  instead  of  a  small  copper  coin,  returned  and 
informed  him  of  his  mistake.  "  04  la  vertu  va-t-elle  se 
nicher ! "  An  exclamation .  which,  as  BaUly  observes, 
**  throws  a  stronger  light  on  the  character  of  the  man 
who  uttered  it  than  all  the  anecdotes  which  have  been 
collected  of  his  wit  and  pleasantry." 

It  is  not,  however,  by  facts  alone  that  our  conclusions 
on  this  subject  ought  to  be  limited  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
amiable  weaknesses  often  attendant  upon  worth  (if  it  is 
indeed  a  weakness)  to  shun  the  observation  of  the  world, 
and  (as  Pope  alleges  of  his  friend  Mr.  Allen)  to  feel 
"  an  awkward  shame  "  when  detected  in  acts  of  benefi- 
cence : 

— "  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  famtJ^ 

It  is  even  proper  and  prudent  in  many  instances  to  draw 
a  veil  over  our  moral  sensibUilieSf  were  it  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  that  an  assumed  expression  of  them  has 
been  so  often  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  affectation. 

These  imperfect  hints,  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  well 
founded,  go  far  to  justify  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  Mr. . 
'Addison's,  that  "  there  are  probably  greater  men  who 
lie  concealed  among  the  species  than  those  who  come 
out  and  draw  on  themselves  the  eyes  and  admiration  of 
mankind." — "  If  we  suppose,"  says  he,  "  there  are  spir- 
its or  angels  who  look  into  the  ways  of  men,  how  differ- 
ent are  the  notions  which  they  entertain  of  us  from  those 
which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  one  another !  We  are 
dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  titles  ;  the  ostentation  of 
learning ;  the  noise  of  victories.  They,  on  the  contrary, 
see  the  philosopher  in  the  cottage,  who  possesses  his 
soul  in  patience  and  thankfulness,  under  the  pressure  of 
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what  littie  souls  call  poverty  and  distress.  They  do  not 
look  for  great  men  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  among  the 
pomp  of  a  court ;  but  often  find  them  out  in  shades  and 
solitudes,  in  the  private  walks  and  bye-paths  of  life* 
The  evening  walk  of  a  wise  man  is  more  illustrious  in 
their  sight  than  the  march  of  a  general  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army.  A  contemplation  of  God's  works  ;  a 
voluntary  act  of  justice  to  our  own  detriment ;  tears 
that  are  shed  in  silence  for  the  miseries  of  others ;  a 
private  desire  or  resentment  broken  or  subdued :  In 
short,  an  unfeigned  exercise  of  humility  or  any  other  vir- 
tue are  such  actions  as  nre  glorious  in  their  sight,  and 
denominate  men  great  and  respectable.  The  most  fa- 
mous among  us  are  often  looked  upon  with  pity,  with 
contempt,  or  with  indignation,  while  those  who  are  most 
obscure  among  their  own  species  are  regarded  with  love, 
with  approbation  and  esteem."  * 

In  the  foregoing  reasonings  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  nice  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  circumstances  on  which  the 
moral  merit  and  demerit  of  actions  depend,  but  have 
expressed  myself  agreeably  to  the  common  language  on 
the  subject,  though  far  from  being  strictly  accurate.  A 
distinction  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  between  absolute  and  relative  rectitude  would 
enable  me  to  explain  away  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  apparent  wickedness  of  our  species.  As  I  am 
unwilling,  however,  to  anticipate  at  present  that  very 
important  speculation,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  distinction,  and  to  a  few  very  slight 
hints  with  respect  to  its  application  to  the  question  be- 
fore us. 

An  action  is  said  to  be  absolutely  right  when  it  is  in 
every  respect  suitable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
agent  is  placed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  is  such  as, 
with  perfectly  good  intentions,  under  the  guidance  of  an 

*DeteaiiesseeiiiftohaTe  been  stroo^^  impreMed  with  t^ese  seDtimenta  when 
he  chose  for  bis  motto : — **  Qui  bene  latuUt  bene  vixit,**  Such  also  is  the  evident 
import  of  the  line  in  Horace : 

*<  Nee  viiit  male  <iui  natu  morieiMqne  ftlbllit." 

VOL.  v.  45 
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enlightened  and  well  informed  understanding,  he  would 
havfe  performed. 

An  action  is  said  to  be  relatively  right  when  the  inten- 
tions of  the  agent  are  sincerely  good,  whether  his  con- 
duct be  suitable  to  his  circumstances  or  not 

According  to  these  definitions  it  is  evident  that  an 
action  may  be  right  in  one  sense  and  wrong  in  another ; 
and  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it  is  the  relative  rectitude 
alone  of  an  action  which  determines  the  moral  desert 
of  the  agent  in  the  sig^it  of  God  and  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

In  computing,  therefore,  the  moral  demerit  of  mankind 
from  their  external  actions,  a  large  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  those  circumstances  which  may  occasion  devia- 
tions in  their  conduct  from  absolute  rectitude,  without 
affecting  the  sincerity  of  their  good  intentions.  In  par- 
ticular, a  large  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  errone- 
ous speculative  opinions ; — ^for  false  conceptions  of  facts ; 
— for  prejudices  inspired  by  the  influence  of  prevailing 
manners  ; — and  for  habits  contracted  insensibly  in  early 
infancy. 

On  each  of  these  heads  much  might  be  offered ;  but 
the  variety  of  matter  which  crowds  upon  me  renders  it 
necessary  to  make  a  selection  of  such  articles  as  are 
connected  with  the  general  argument.  One  circum- 
stance alone  now  mentioned,  false  conceptions  of  facts, 
is  suflicient  to  account  for  most  of  the  cruel  enmities  in 
the  world,  both  between  nations  and  individuals.  How 
often  do  we  see  this  hostile  disposition  existing  between 
two  men,  both  of  whom  every  impartial  judge  knows  to 
be  actuated  by  the  worthiest  motives,  and  of  whom^ 
perhaps,  neither  would  be  much  to  blame  for  his  con- 
duct, if  his  adversary  were  such  a  man  as  he  takes  him 
to  be  !  In  such  instances  we  may  have  just  cause  to 
regret  too  great  an  irritability  of  temper,  too  suspicious 
and  jealous  a  disposition ;  or  perhaps  to  wish  that  the 
parties  possessed  more  good  sense,  and  less  narrow  and 
prejudiced  minds.  But  the  more  closely  we  study  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  we  shall  be  the  more  disposed 
to  acquit  them  of  that  intentional  injustice,  and  of  that 
pure  vindictive  malice  which  they  impute  to  each  other. 
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and  which  the  world  is  likely,  on  a  superficial  view  of 
the  subject,  to  impute  to  both.  If  mankind  were  uni- 
versally possessed  of  more  enlarged  and  just  under- 
standings, every  thing  else  in  their  characters  remaining 
as  at  present,  little  would  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
order  and  harmony  of  society.  And  hence  some  have 
been  led  to  imagine  that  vice  and  folly  are  only  different 
names  for  the  same  thing.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  Plato,  according  to  whom  "  virtue  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  science,  and  no  man  can  see 
clearly  apd  demonstratively  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  and  not  act  accordingly."  But  this^  as  will  af- 
terwards appear,  was  an  excess  of  refinement ;  and  it 
was  with  good  reason  Aristotle  taught  in  opposition  to 
it,  "  That  no  conviction  of  the  understanding  is  capa- 
ble of  getting  the  better  of  inveterate  habits,  and  that 
good  morals  arise  not  from  knowledge  but  from  action." 

I  cannot  leave  this  head  without  again  remarking  the 
great  importance,  in  forming  our  estimates  of  human 
character,  of  making  suitable  allowances  for  prejudices 
inspired  by  the  influence  of  prevailing  manners,  and  for 
habits  contracted  in  early  infancy.  It  was  justly  remark- 
ed' by  Turgot,  that  bad  laws  are  the  great  source  of  bad 
morals :  And  "  hence  it  was,"  says  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, "  that,  with  an  exemplary  purity,  and  even  severi- 
ty in  his  own  manners,  he  was  so  candid  and  indulgent 
in  his  opinions  of  others.  Whatever  their  conduct  might 
be,  if  it  indicated  no  meanness,  no  falseness,  no  insen- 
sibility, no  contempt  for  the  rights  of  mankind,  no 
tyranny,  he  was  ever  ready  to  pardon  it ;  for  he  saw  in 
it  the  imperfections  of  social  institutions,  not  the  faults 
of  the  individual ;  and  when  these  weaknesses  or  vices 
were  joined  with  estimable  qualities,  or  with  real  vir- 
tues, he  respected  the  virtues  as  the  work  of  the  man 
himself,  and  regarded  his  failings  with  the  pity  due  to 
misfortunes." 

So  much  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  moral  evil  and 
moral  good  in  human  life. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  balance  of  physical  evil  and 
physical  good  the  argument  is  still  clearer,  or  rather  it  is 
so  clear  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  discussion. 
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provided  only  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  general  laws 
of  nature  are  beneficent  in  their  tendency,  and  that  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  them  are  only  occasional. 
And  surely  upon  this  point  there  can  be  no  hesitation. 
Indeed  the  fact  is  so  indisputable  and  so  obvious,  that 
we  may  venture  to  rest  the  whole  question  at  issue  upon 
the  impossibility  of  pointing  out  any  one  general  physi- 
cal law  that  could  have  been  more  wisely  or  beneficent- 
ly ordered. 

Among  the  occasional  evils,  too,  that  result  from  the 
physical  laws  by  which  this  world  is  governed,  no  incon- 
siderable part  may  be  traced  to  the  obstacles  which 
human  institutions  oppose  to  the  order  of  things  recom- 
mended by  nature.  How  chimerical  soever  the  specu- 
lations of  philosophers  concerning  the  perfection  of  leg- 
islation may  be,  they  are  useful  at  least  in  illustrating 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  government 
For  this  purpose  I  have  often  thought  that  it  might  form 
both  an  agreeable  and  instructive  employment  to  follow 
out  the  supposition  to  its  remote  consequences,  by  con- 
sidering the  changes  that  in  process  of  time  would  take 
place  in  the  physical  and  in  the  moral  condition  of  man- 
kind, in  consequence  of  the  gradual  influence  of  such 
institutions,  as  it  is  easy  for  a  philosopher  to  conceive  in 
theory.  But  in  these  disquisitions  I  cannot  indulge  my- 
self at  present. 

It  is  of  more  consequence  for  us  to  remark  a  most 
beautiful  and  merciful  remedy,  (at  least  in  part)  which 
is  provided  for  the  occasional  evils  that  in  every  state  of 
society  must  be  inseparable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
from  a  world  like  ours,  governed  by  general  laws,  and 
inhabited  by  free  agents.  The  remedy  I  allude  to  is 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  with  respect  to 
habits.  So  great  is  their  influence,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  situation  to  which  the  wishes  of  an  individual 
may  not  be  reconciled ;  nay,  where  he  will  not  find  him- 
self in  time  more  comfortable  than  in  those  which  are 
looked  up  to  with  envy  by  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

In  judging  of  the  fortunes  of  those  who  are  placed  in 
situations  very  different  from  our  own,  due  allowances 
are  seldom  made  for  the  effects  of  this  principle.    We 
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conceive  ourselves  to  be  placed  in  the  circumstances 
they  occupy,  and  judge  of  their  happiness  or  misery  by 
what  we  should  experience  if  we  were  to  change  our 
condition  without  any  change  in  our  habits.  How 
dreadful,  for  example,  in  our  apprehension,  the  lot  of 
those  who,  to  gratify  the  luxurious  wants  of  their  supe- 
riors, drag  out  a  miserable  existence  (and  for  a  scanty 
recompense)  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  !  And  accord- 
ingly, there  is  none  of  the  qvils  connected  with  polished 
life  which  Mr.  Burke  has  painted  with  greater  force  of 
eloquence  in  his  ironical  Vindicatian  ofJSTaiural  Society. 
Even  here,  however,  the  evil  (which  is  unquestionably 
a  real  one,  for  it  implies  a  vitiated  taste  with  respect  to 
our  purest  and  most  genuine  pleasures)  is  probably  not 
a  little  magnified  by  our  disposition  to  measure  it  by 
our  own  feelings.  "  I  have  been  assured,'*  says  Dr. 
Beattie,  "by  a  man  of  humanity  and  observation,,  the 
superintendent  of  an  English  colliery,  that  his  people 
would  rather  work  in  their  pits,  three  hundred  feet  un- 
der ground,  than  labor  in^  field  of  hay  in  the  finest  sun- 
shine." The  same  fact,  or  at  le.ast  facts  perfectly  anal- 
ogous, have  been  often  stated  to  myself  by  persons  who 
were  able  to  speak  on  the  subject,  from  instances  which 
fell  under  their  own  daily  notice. 

It  is  still  more  pleasing  to  remark  the  versatility  of 
human  nature,  as  it  is  exemplified  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  difierent  regions  of  the  globe ;  accommodating 
itself  every  where  (and  apparently  with  the  same  facili- 
ty) to  the  physical  circumstances  -of  the  climate  where 
the  lot  of  the  individual  has  been  cast. 

"Consider,"  says  Seneca,  "all  those  nations  with 
whom  the  tranquillity  of  our  empire  terminfites ;  I  speak 
of  the  Germans  and  of  the  other  wandering  hordes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube,  oppressed  with  a 
perpetual  winter,  and  with  a  lowering  sky ;  their  scanty 
subsistence  depends  on  a  barren  soil ;  their  shelter  from 
rain  is  furnished  by  thatch  and  leaves ;  they  pass  over 
their  fens  on  the  ice  which  gives  them  solidity ;  they 
employ  as  articles  of  food  the  wild  beasts  which  they 
have  seized  in  the  chase.  Do  these  men  appear  to  you 
to  be  unhappy  7  No.    Habit  becomes  to  them  a  second 
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nature,  and  what  was  at  first  imposed  by  necessity  is 
now  converted  into  a  source  of  pleasure.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  same  external  circumstances  which  you  picture 
to  yourself  as  the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  constitutes 
to  numerous  tribes  of  your  fellow  creatures  the  whole 
circle  of  enjoyment  which  human  life  affords  them. 
*  Hoc  tibi  calamitas  videtur  ?    Tot  gentium  vita  est.' "  * 

"  The  Laplander,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Amoenitates 
Academicae,  "  is  continually  occupied  with  the  care  of 
his  flock  by  night  and  day,  not  only  in  the  summer,  but 
also  in  every  season  of  the  year,  and  is  obliged  to  wan- 
der up  and  down  in  his  immense  woods  during  all  the 
extremities  of  a  polar  winter.  The  miserable  herdsman 
must  sink  under  such  revolutions  of  distress,  did  not 
nature  balance  them  with  comforts  able  to  support  him 
under  them.  During  his  long  night,  the  frosty  brilliancy 
of  the  stars,  the  reflection  of  the  snow,  and  the  aurora 
borealis,  with  a  thousand  diversities  of  figure  and  radia- 
tion, supply  the  absence  of  the  sun ;  his  clothes,  gloves, 
and  shoes  are  furnished  him  by  the  hide  of  the  rein- 
deer ;  and  the  two  latter  being  stuffed  with  the  Carex 
vesicaria  are  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  utmost 
extremity  of  the  cold.  With  his  dog  and  pipe  of  tobacco, 
his  only  luxury,  he  lives  as  contented  and  happy  as  the 
Tityrus  of  Virgil  in  the  fine  climate  and  voluptuous 
shades  of  Naples.  With  such  ductility  does  nature  yield 
to  early  habits." 

I  have  quoted  this  passage,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  example  it  furnishes  of  the  accommodating  powers 
of  the  human  frame,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  pro- 
vision which  nature  often  makes,  in  collateral  physical 
circumstances,  against  the  partial  inconveniences  re- 
sulting from  her  own  general  arrangements. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  infancy  that  the  mind  is  susceptible 
of  these  habits.  Numberless  instances  might  be  quoted 
from  the  history  of  our  species  to  show  with  what  fa- 
cility individuals,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  all  the 
luxuries  of  life,  have  reconciled  themselves  to  labor, 
hardship,  and  poverty,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  a 
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complete  privation  of  all  the  comforts  connected  with 
civilized  society. 

Illustrations  of  these  remarks  may  be  collected  by 
every  one  within  the  circle  of  his  own  experience ;  and 
whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  verify  them  in  particular 
instances  will  find  ample  ground  to  admire  the  kind  pal- 
liative which  is  thus  provided  against  the  evils  of  our 
present  uncertain  state,  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  that  our  common  estimates  of  the  happiness 
of  life  fall  short  greatly  of  the  truth. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  beneficent  tendency  of 
those  laws  which  regulate  the  more  essential  interests 
of  mankind,  I  must  content  myself  with  barely  mention- 
ing, before  leaving  this  subject,  the  rich  provision  made 
for  our  enjoyment  in  the  pleasures  of  the  understand- 
ing, of  the  imagination,  and  of  the  heart*  How  delight- 
ful are  the  pursuits  of  science,  how  various,  how  inex- 
haustible !  How  pure,  how  tranquil  are  the  pleasures 
afforded  by  the  fine  arts  !  How  enlivening  the  charms 
of  social  intercourse  !  How  exquisite  the  endearments 
of  affection  !  How  sublime  the  raptures  of  devotion ! 
The  accommodation  of  our  sensitive  powers  to  the  scene 
we  occupy  is  still  more  wonderful:  inasmuch  as  over 
and  above  the  care  which  is  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  our  animal  being,  and  the  means  provided  for  our  in- 
tellectual and  moral  improvement,  there  appears  to  be 
a  positive  adaptation  of  our  frame  to  the  earth  we  in- 
habit ;  an  adaptation  our  Maker  could  destine  for  no 
other  end  but  to  multiply  the  sources  of  our  enjoyment. 
Surely  he  might  have  contrived  to  enlighten  the  earth 
without  displaying  to  our  view  the  glories  of  the 
firmament.  The  day  and  the  night  might  have  regu- 
larly succeeded  each  other  without  our  once  having 
beheld  the  splendor  of  a  morning  sun,  or  the  glow 
of  an  evening  sky.  The  spring  might  have  ministered 
to  the  fertility  of  summer  and  of  autumn  without  scat- 
tering over  the  earth  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  blos- 
soms, without  refreshing  the  eye  with  the  soft  verdure 
of  the  fields,  or  filling  the  woods  with  joy  and  melody. 

"  Nor  content 
With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man, 
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Thou  niftdV  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye 
And  music  to  his  ear ! " 

"  The  whole  frame  of  the  universe,"  says  Epictetus, 
"  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  Grod  ;  and  to  be  convinced 
of  this  important  truth  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
an  attentive  mind  and  a  grateful  heart.*' 

It  is  however  true,  as  Dr.  Paley  has  remarked  in  by 
far  the  finest  passage  of  his  work  on  Moral  Philosophy, 
"  That  the  contemplation  of  universal  nature  rather  6c- 
wUders  the  mind  than  affects  it.  There  is  always  a 
bright  spot  in  the  prospect  upon  which  the  eye  rests  ;  a 
single  example,  perhaps,  by  which  each  man  finds  him- 
self more  convinced  than  by  all  others  put  together.  / 
seem  for  my  own  part  to  see  the  benevolence  of/  the 
Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  very  young  chil- 
dren than  in  any  thing  in  the  world.  The  pleasures  of 
grown  persons  may  be  reckoned  partly  of  their  own 
procuring,  especially  if  there  has  been  any  industry,  or 
contrivance,  or  pursuit  to  come  at  them,  or  if  they  are 
founded,  like  music  and  painting,  upon  any  qualification 
of  their  own  acquiring.  But  the  pleasures  of  a  healthy 
infant  are  so  manifestly  provided  for  by  another j  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  provision  is  so  unquestionable,  that 
every  child  I  see  at  its  sport  affords  to  my  mind  a  kind 
of  sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God,  aqd  of  the  dis- 
position which  directs  it. 

'^  But  the  example  which  strikes  each  man  most 
strongly  is  the  true  example  for  him,  and  hardly  two 
minds  bit  upon  the  same ; — ^which  shows  the  abundance 
of  such  examples  about  us." 


Of  the  Evidences  of  the  Moral  GoyeromeDt  of  the  Ddty. 

From  {he  observations  made  on  the  foregoing  subject 
it  sufficiently  appears  that  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  course 
of  human  affairs,  are  wisely  and  beneficently  contrived 
for  the  happiness  of  man ;  that  the  sufierings  which  oc- 
cur in  human  life  furnish  no  direct  evidence  of  ill  inten- 
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tidn  in  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the  world ;  and 
that  our  own  moral  constitution  (which  we  cannot  help 
conceiving  to  have  some  conformity  to  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God)  affords  the  strongest  presumption  that 
these  sufferings  are  all  subservient  to  beneficial  pur- 
poses. But  although  benevolence  and  goodness  be  plain- 
ly an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  it  is  not  the  only  character 
in  which  he  manifests  himself  to  us  in  the  course  of  his 
providence.  There  is  another  character  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  this,  and  perhaps  in  fact  a  consequence  of 
it,  but  which  involves  a  different  and  very  important 
consideration ; — that  of  the  righteous  Governor  of  the 
universe,  whose  object  is  not  merely  to  communicate 
happiness,  but  to  reward  virtue  and  to  punish  vice. 

From  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  the  combination 
of  means  we  every  where  see  employed  to  accomplish 
particular  ends,  we  formerly  concluded  that  it  is  the 
work  of  an  intelligent  mind.  Now  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  leads  us  with  equal  certainty  to  draw  other 
inferences  concerning  the  Divine  Nature  and  attributes. 
It  was  observed  in  the  course  of  our  argument  with 
respect  to  the  goodness  of  God,  "  that  all  which  we 
enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put  in  our 
own  power.*' — "  That  pleasures  and  pains  are  the  con- 
sequences pf  our  actions  ;  and  that  we  are  endued  with  . 
capacities  for  foreseeing  these  consequences."  That 
one  course  of  conduct  leads  to  happiness  and  another 
to  misery  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  gteneral  course  of 
events ;  and  as  the  general  course  of  events  means  to 
those  who  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God  the  same 
thing  with  the  general  plan  of  Divine  Providence,  this 
fact  proves  that  God  exercises  a  government  over  the 
world  by  means  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  a  govern- 
ment analogous  to  that  which  a  master  exercises  over 
his  servants,  or  a  civil  magistrate  over  his  subjects. 
Nor  is  this  all.  From  an  examination  of  the  course  of 
human  affairs  it  appears  clearly,  that,  although  happi- 
ness and  misery  are  by  no  means  distributed  with  an 
exact  regard  to  the  merits  of  individuals,  yet  they  are 
so  to  so  great  a  degree  as  may  convince  us  that  the 
leading  object  of  Providence  is  to  reward  the  good  and 
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to  punish  the  evU.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  God 
exercises  over  the  world  not  merely  a  government  but 
a  m&ral  government ;  not  so  perfect  indeed  as  our  moral 
constitution  would  lead  us  to  desire,  but  sufficiently  dis- 
cernible in  its  general  tendency  to  every  attentive  and 
well  disposed  mind. 

According  to  some  philosophers  and  divines  the  sole 
ultimate  end  of  the  creation  was  the  communication  of 
happiness,  and  the  sole  moral  attribute  of  the  Deity  is 
pure  benevolence.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  be 
the  case ;  nay,  there  are  various  considerations  which 
^  make  this  not  an  improbable  opinion.  On  this  suppo- 
sition we  must  conclude  that  the  Deity  bestowed  on  us 
our  moral  constitution  as  a  mean  towards  a  further 
end, — the  happiness  of  our  own  nature  ; — ^and  distrib- 
uted rewards  and  punishments  only  to  secure  this  end 
more  effectually.  It  is  not  impossible  there  may  be 
beings  in  the  creation  to  whom  he  manifests  himself 
alone  under  the  character  of  benevolence.  But  all  this 
is  mere  speculative  supposition.  The  rules  of  our  con- 
duct are  not  to  be  derived  from  possibilities  but  from 
facts;  and  all  that  the  fact  authorizes  us  in  this  instance 
to  conclude  is,  that  God  exercises  over  us  a  moral  gov- 
ernment by  rewards  and  punishments,  analogous  to  that 
which  the  civil  magistrate  establishes  for  preserving  the 
order  of  society.* 

Upon  this  subject  two  methods  of  arguing  have  been 
employed,  which  tend  wonderfully  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm each  other :  the  one  founded  on  an  examination  of 
our  own  moral  constitution ;  and  the  other  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  in  the 
administration  of  human  affairs.     The  former  should,  I 

*  «  The  annexing  pleasure  to  some  actions,  and  pain  to  others,  in  our  power  to 
do  or  to  forbear,  and  giving  notice  of  this  appointment  beforehand  to  those  whom 
ijL  concerns,  is  the  proper  lormal  notion  of  government.  VHiether  the  pleasure  or 
pain  which  thus  follows  upon  our  behaviour  be  owing  to  the  Author  of  Nature  act- 
ing upon^us  every  moment  which  we  feel  it,  or  to  his  having  at  once  contrived  and 
executed  his  own  part  in  the  plan  of  the  world,  makes  no  alteration  as  to  (he  matter 
before  us.  For  if  civil  magistrates  could  make  the  sanction  of  their  laws  take 
place  without  interposing  at  all  after  they  had  passed  them ;  without  a  trial  and  the 
formality  of  an  executioner :  if  they  were  able  to  make  their  laws  execute  them- 
selves, or  every  offender  to  execute  them  upon  himself,  we  should  be  just  in  the 
same  sense  under  their  government  then  as  we  are  now,  but  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree and  more  perfect  manner." — Butler's  Analogy,  Chap.  2. 
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think,  precede  the  latter,  in  order  no  fortify  the  mind 
against,  those  sceptical  suspicions  which  the  irregulari- 
ties and  disorders  of  the  present  state  of  things  are  apt 
to  obtrude  on  a  gloomy  imagination.  I  have  according- 
ly already  hinted  in  part  at  this  argument ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  connexion  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  re- 
capitulate the  following  particulars. 

In  considering  the  evidences  of  benevolent  design  in 
the  universe,  it  was  before  remarked,  that,  as"  our  first 
ideas  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God  are  derived  from 
our  .own  moral  perceptions,  so  it  is  from  the  considera- 
tion of  these  that  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  attributes 
arise. 

It  was  also  observed  that  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  is  apprehended  by  the  mind  to  be  eternal 
and  immutable,  no  less  than  the  distinction  between 
mathematical  truth  and  falsehood ;  and  that  of  course 
to  argue  from  our  own  moral  judgments  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Deity,  cannot  be  jusdy  censured  as  a  rash 
extension  to  the  Divine  Nature  of  suggestions  resulting 
from  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  our  own  minds. 

The  power  we  have  of  conceiving  this  distinction  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  which  raise  us 
above  the  brutes ;  and  the  sense  of  obligation  which  it 
involves  possesses  a  distinguished  preeminence  over  all 
our  other  jirinciples  of  action.  To  act  in  conformity 
to  our  sense  of  rectitude  is  plainly  the  highest  ex- 
cellence which  our  nature  is  capable  of  attaining ;  nor 
can  we  avoid  extending  the  same  rule  of  estimation  to 
all  inteUigent  beings  whatever.    ' 

Besides  these  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  Divine 
attributes,  (which  seem  to  be  implied  in  our  very  per- 
ception of  moral  distinctions)  there  are  others  perfect- 
ly agreeable  to  them,  which  continually  force  themselves 
on  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  Our  moral  judgments, 
both  with  respect  to  our  own  conduct  and  that  of  oth- 
er men.  The  reverence  which  we  feel  due  to  the  ad- 
monitions of  conscience, — the  sense  of  merit  and  de- 
merit which  accompanies  our  good  and  bad  actions, — 
the  warm  interest  we  take  in  the  fortunes  of  the  virtu- 
ous,— the  indignation  we  feel  at  the  occasional  triumph 
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of  successful  villany, — all  imply  a  secret  conviction  of 
the  moral  administration  of  the  universe. 

An  examination,  however,  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  affairs  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  these  consid- 
erations,* and  furnishes  a  proof  from  the  fact,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  seemingly  promiscuous  distribution  of 
happiness  and  misery  in  this  life,  the  reward  of  virtue 
and  the  punishment  of  vice  are  the  great  objects  of  all 
the  general  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed.     The 

*  "  From  the  natural  course  of  things  vicious  actions  are  to  a  great  degree  actually 
punished  as  mischievous  to  society.  And  beside  the  penalties  actually  inflicted  in 
such  cases,  the  fears  and  a|>prehensions  of  it  in  case  of  a  discovery  operate  frequent- 
ly as  no  inconsiderable  punishment  on  those  who  escape  the  vengeance  of  human 
laws.  That  those  vices  which  are  destructive  of  society  should  be  punished  by  the 
magistrate,  arises  from  the  very  existence  of  society.  And  as  the  political  union  is 
the  necessary  result  of  the  nature  of  man,  the  penalties  by  which  it  restrains  crimes 
may  be  considered  as  apart  of  the  order  of  Providence,  though  acting  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  man.  Nor  is  it  a  valid  objection  to  this  reasoning  that  good  actions, 
and  such  as  are  really  beneficial  to  the  public,  are  sometimes  punished,  as  in  the 
case  of  unjust  persecution ;  and  that  vicious  actions  are  frequently  rewarded ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  when  this  occurs  it  is  matter  of  accident,  and  does  not  arise  necessa- 
rily from  the  established  order  of  things,  as  the  penalties  annexed  to  certain  vices 
result  necessarily  from  the  constitution  of  society ;  and;  secondly,  when  eood  acUons 
are  punished,  and  bad  ones  rewarded,  it  is  owing  to  some  accidental  misconception 
of  their  tendency,  the  former  being  supposed  erroneously  to  be  hurtful  and  the  lat- 
ter beneficial  to  the  public.  The  general  proposition,  therefore,  holds  without  any 
thing  that  can  be  opposed  to  it  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  punishment  of  certain 
vices  results  necessarily  from  the  circumstances  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
mankind. 

"  In  the  natural  course  of  things  virtue  as  such  is  actually  rewarded,  and  vice  a$ 
such  punished.  Besides  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable  effects  of  virtue  and  vice 
on  men's  own  minds,  the  course  of  the  world  turns  in  some  measure  upon  the  ap- 
probation and  disapprobation  of  them  a$  $ueh  in  others.  The  senso  of  well  and  ill 
doing,  the  presages  of  conscience,  the  love  of  rood  characters  and  dislike  of  bad 
ones,  honor,  shame,  resentment,  aratitude,—- all  Uiese,  considered  in  themselves  and 
in  their  effects,  afford  manifest  real  instances  of  virtue  a$  such  naturally  favored,  and 
of  vice  as  such  discountenanced,  more  or  less.  In  the  daily  course  of  human  Ufa. 
That  God  has  given  us  a  moral  constitution  may  be  ursed  most  justly  as  a  proof  of 
our  beine  under  his  moral  government.  But  that  he  has  placed  us  in  a  condition 
which  gives  this  nature  scope  to  operate,  and  in  which  it  does  unavoidably  operate, 
by  influencing  mankind  so  to  act  as  to  favor  and  reward  virtue  and  punish  vice ;  this 
is  not  the  same,  but  an  additional  proof  of  his  moral  government,  for  it  is  an  instance 
of  it  The  first  is  a  proof  that  he  will  finally  favor  and  support  virtue  effectually. 
Tlie  second  is  an  example  of  his  favoring  and  supporting  it  at  present  in  some  de- 
gree. 

**  Besides  the  actual  effects  of  virtue  and  vice  in  this  life,  there  is  something  very 
remarkable  in  their  necessary  tendencies ;  and  in  so  far  as  these  tendencies  lie  open 
to  our  observation,  they  afford  a  proof  from  the  fiu:t  of  the  moral  government  under 
which  we  are  placed.  The  actual  consequences  of  virtue  and  of  vice  are  indeed 
very  conspicuous ;  hut  they  bear  tittle  proportion  to  what  they  would  produce  if  their 
tendencies  were  not  restrained  by  accidental  circumstances.  Good  and  bad  men,  for 
example,  would  be  much  more  rewarded  and  punished  as  such,  were  it  not  that  jus- 
tice is  often  artificially  eluded,  that  characters  are  not  known,  and  many  who  would 
thus  favor  virtue  and  discourage  vice  are  hindered  from  doing  so  from  accidental 
causes.** 

The  foregoing  note  is  litfle  more  than  an  abridgment  of  some  observations  of  But- 
ler's in  his  chM»ter'  On  the  Moral  Chfvermnent  of  Goci.— See  Butler's  Jtnaiogyt 
p.  73.    Third  Edit. 
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disorders  in  the  meantime  which,  in  such  a  world  as 
ours,  cannot  fail  to  arise  in  particular  instances,  when 
they  are  compared  with  our  natural  sense  of  good  and 
of  ill  desert,  afford  a  presumption  that  in  a  future  state 
the  moral  government  which  we  see  begun  here  will  be 
carried  into  complete  execution. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

PRELIMINARY    INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  REU6ION. 


QF  A  FUTURE  STATE. 


The  consideration  of  the  Divine  attributes  naturally, 
leads  our  thoughts  to  the  future  prospects  of  man,  and 
to  the  sequel  of  that  plan  of  moral  government  which 
we  see  plainly  begun  here,  and  which  our  own  moral 
constitution,  joined  to  our  conclusions  concemmg  the 
perfections  of  God,  afford  us  the  strongest  intimations 
will  be  more  completely  unfolded  in  some  subsequent 
stage  of  our  being.  The  doctrine  indeed  of  a  future 
state  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure  implied  in  every 
system  of  religious  belief ;  for  why  were  we  rendered 
capable  of  elevating  our  thoughts  to  the  Deity,  if  all  our 
hopes  are  to  terminate  herel  Or  why  were  we  fur- 
nished with  powers  which  range  through  the  infinity  of 
space  and  time,  if  our  lot  is  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 
the  beasts  which  perish  1  But  although  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  be  implied  in  every  scheme  of  religion, 
the  truths  of  reUgion  are  not  necessarily  implied  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state.  Even  absolute  atheism  does 
not  destroy  all  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  an  overruUng  intelligence 
or  not,  it  is  a  fact  which  no  man  can  deny,  that  there 
are  general  laws  which  regulate  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  that  even  in  this  world  we  see  manifest  indi- 
cations of  a  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness. 
Why  may  not  necessity  continue  that  existence  it  at  first 
gave  birth  to  ;  and  why  may  not  the  connexion  between 
vutue  and  happiness  subsist  for  ever  ? 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Argument  for  a  Future  State  derived  from  the  Nature  of  Mmd. 

In  collecting  the  various  presumptions  which  the  light 
of  nature  affords  for  a  future  state,  too  much  stress  has 
commonly  been  laid  on  the  souPs  immateriality.*  After 
having  proved,  or  attempted  to  prove,  that  it  has  no 
quality  in  common  with  matter ;  in  particular,  that  it  is 
not  extended  or  divisible,  the  advocates  for  this  opinion 
have  concluded,  with  all  the  confidence  of  demonstra- 
tion, that  what  is  not  compounded  nor  made  up  of  parts 
cannot  be  dissolved,  and,  therefore,  that  the  human  soul 
is  essentially  and  necessarily  immortal.  "  Et  cum  sim- 
plex natura  animi  esset,  neque  haberet  in  se  quidquam 
admistum  dispar  sui,  atque  dissimile,  non  posse  eum  divi- 
di ;  quod  si  non  possit,  non  posse  interire."  f 

But  this  argument,  I  am  afraid,  supposing  it  were 
logical,  proves  too  much ;  for  it  concludes  as  strongly 
against  the  possibility  of  the  souPs  being  created  as  dis- 
solved ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  almost  all  the  an- 
cient philosophers  who  believed  in  a  future  state  main- 
tained also  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  preexistence.  Nay, 
some  of  them  seem  to  have  considered  the  latter  point 
as  still  better  established  than  the  former.  In  the 
PfuBdon  of  Plato,  in  which  Socrates  is  introduced  as 
stating  to  his  friends,  impiediately  before  his  execution, 
the  proofs  of  a  future  state,  Cebes,  who  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  dialogue,  admits  that  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  souPs  preex- 
istence, but  insists  on  further  proofs  of  the  possibility  of 
its  surviving  the  body. 

When  we  consider,  however,  with  attention  the  argu- 

*  On  this  point  I  quite  agree  with  Locke.  **  All  the  great  ends  of  morality  and 
reBgion  are  well  enough  secured  without  philosophical  proof  of  the  soul's  immateri- 
ality ;  since  it  b  evi&nt,  tiiat  He  who  made  us  at  the  heginning  to  subsist  here, 
sensible  intelligent  beings,  and  for  seversd  years  continued  us  in  such  a  state,  can 
restore  us  to  the  like  state  of  sensibility  in  another  world,  and  make  us  capable  there 
to  receive  the  retribution  he  has  designed  to  men,  according  to  their  doings  in  this 
life,*'  &c.  &c. — See  the  Chapter  of  his  Essay,  on  the  Extent  of  Human  KnowU 
edee^Locke'9  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  882. 

t  Cicero  De  Senectute,  21. 
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ment  from  the  souPs  immateriality  in  favor  of  its  im- 
mortality, it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  conclusive  ;  for 
although  we  have  the  strongest  evidence  (as  I  shall 
afterwards  show)  that  there  is  a  thinking  and  sentient 
principle  within  us  essentially  distinct  from  matter,  yet 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  from  the  fact,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  this  principle  exercising  its  various  faculties 
and  powers  in  a  separate  state  from  the  body.  On  the 
contrary,  the  union  between  the  two,  while  it  subsists, 
is  evidently  of  the  most  intimate  nature.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  intellectual 
powers,  the  soul  acts  somehow  or  other  on  the  body ; 
for  we  find  that  when  we  have  long  been  exerting  any 
particular  faculty  we  are  conscious  of  fatigue,  and  are 
relieved  by  giving  the  mind  some  other  species  of  em- 
ployment. We  know,  too,  from  what  happens  in  con- 
sequence of  intoxication,  madness,  and  other  diseases, 
that  a  certain  condition  of  the  body  is  necessary  to  the 
intellectual  operations;  and  the  same  thing  appears 
from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  faculties  as  we  approach 
to  old  age.  This  last  fact  is  indeed  not  universaL  We 
meet  with  some  old  men  who  retain  their  faculties  un- 
impaired to  the  last ;  and  others  cut  oG  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  who  have  displayed  the  usual  force  of  then*  under- 
standings under  the  pressure  of  some  disease  which 
was  in  a  few  moments  to  terminate  their  existence. 
But  surely  the  more  common  fact  is,  that  the  body  and 
mind  seem  to  decay  together ;  and  the  few  exceptions 
that  occur  only  prove  that  there  are  some  diseases  fatal 
to  life  which  do  not  injure  those  parts  of  the  body  with 
which  the  intellectual  operations  are  more  immediately 
connected. 

I  would  not  be  understood  by  these  observations  to 
give  the  smallest  countenance  to  the  scheme  of  materi- 
alism ;  a  scheme  which  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  which 
I  have  shown,  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind^  to 
be  absurd  and  incomprehensible.  Indeed  it  is  self-evi- 
dent, that,  as  our  notions  of  body  and  mind  are  merely 
relative,  as  we  know  the  one  only  by  its  sensible  quali- 
ties, and  the  other  by  the  operations  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  to  say  of  mind  that  it  is  not  material,  is  to 
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affirm  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which  is  involved  in 
the  only  conceptions  of  matter  and  mind  that  we  are 
capable  of  forming. 

The  doubts  that  have  been  suggested  with  respect  to 
the  essential  distinction  between  matter  and  mind  derive 
all  their  plausibility  from  the  habits  of  inattention  we 
acquire  in  earher  infancy  to  our  mental  operations.     It 
was  plainly  the  intention  of  nature  that  our  thoughts 
should  be  habitually  directed  to  things  external ;  and 
accordingly  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  only  disposed 
to  overlook  the  mental  phenomena,  but  are  incapable  of 
that  degree  of  reflection  which  is  necessary  for  their 
examination.     Hence  it  is,  that,  when  we  begin  to  study 
our  own  internal  constitution,  we  find  the  facts  it  pre- 
sents to  us  so  very  intimately  associated  in  our  concep- 
tions with  the  qualities  of  matter,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  draw  distinctly  and  steadily  the  line  between 
them ;   and  that  when  mind  and  matter  are  concerned 
in  the  same  event,  mind  is  either  entirely  overlooked, 
or  is  regarded  only  as  an  accessary  to  matter,  and  as 
dependent  upon  it  for  its  existence.      The  tendency 
which  all  men  have  to  refer  the  sensation  of  color  to  the 
objects  by  which  it  is  excited  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body  come  . 
to  be  blended  in  our  apprehensions.     We  may  add,  as  a 
further  illustration  of  the   same   thing,  the   reference 
which,  in  the   case  of  physical  events,  we   naturally 
roak^  to  matter,  of  power,  ot  force,  or  energy,  which  is 
an  attribute  of  mind,  and  can  exist  in  mind  only.  *  The 
same  observation  might  be  exemplified  in  numberless 
other  instances,  of  which  I  shall  at  present  mention  on* 
ly  one, — the  confusion  between  the  terms  sensation  and 
perception  which  has  produced  the  ideal  theory.     In 
general,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  so  engrossed  with  ex- 
ternal objects,  that  they  overlook  entirely  their  own 
mental  operations,  and  even  lose  the  capacity  of  attend- 
ing to  them ;  insomuch  that  the  mind  is  compared  by 
Locke  to  the  eye,  which  sees  every  object  around  us, 
but  cannot  see  itself.     This  tendency  of  our  nature  is 
to  be  counteracted  only  by  habits  of  reflection,  of  which 
very  few  men  are  capable,  and  which,  unless  we  are 
VOL.  V.  47 
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our  perception  of  external  objects  is  obtained  by  the 
intervention  of  sensations,  to  which  the  qualities  of 
these  objects  bear  no  more  resemblance  than  the  words 
of  a  language  do  to  the  objects  they  denote ;  and  that  the 
only  difference  which  we  are  able  to  discover  between 
the  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  one  the  connexion  between 
the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  is  established  by  nature, 
and  in  the  other  by  custom  alone.  By  the  constitution 
of  our  nature  indeed  we  are  disposed  in  most  instances 
to  overlook  the  sign,  and  to  attend  to  the  thing  signified  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  qualities  of  matter  engross 
our  attention  much  more,  and  are  much  more  familiar  to 
us  than  the  sensations  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and 
by  the  intervention  of  which  our  perceptions  of  these 
qualities  are  obtained.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  conceive 
that  the  mind  might  have  been  so  formed  as  to  possess 
all  the  sensations  which  belong  to  it  in  its  present  state, 
without  having  had  any  perception  of  the  qualities  of 
external  objects.  And  it  may  be  even  affirmed  that  it 
might  have  arrived  at  the  exercise  of  most  of  its  intel- 
lectual faculties,  without  having  had  any  notion  of  the 
existence  of  a  material  world. 

For  the  illustration  of  this  proposition  I  must  refer  to 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  mind ;  *  and  whoever 
considers  it  with  attention,  and  reflects  on  the  conse- 
quences  to  which  it  leads,  will  (if  I  am  not  much  de- 
ceived) be  fully  sensible  of  the  absurdity  which  the 
scheme  of  materialism  involves. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  an  examination  of  the  human 
intellect  alone  that  I  would  rest  the  decision  of  this 
question.  Besides  the  evidences  for  the  existence  of 
mind  which  our  own  consciousness  affords,  and  those 
which  are  exhibited  by  other  men  and  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals, there  are  many  presented  to  us  by  every  part  of 
the  material  world.  We  are  so  constituted  that  every 
change  we  see  in  it  suggests  to  us  the  notion  of  an 
efficient  cause  ;  and  every  combination  of  means  con- 
spiring to  an  end  suggests  to  us  the  notion  of  intelli- 
gence.    And  accordingly  the  various  changes  which 

•  Vol.  i.  Chap.  i.  Sect.  4. 
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take  place  in  nature,  and  the  order  and  beauty  of  the 
universe,  have  in  every  age  been  regarded  as  the  effects 
of  power  and  wisdom ;  that  is,  of  the  operation  of  mind« 
In  the  material  world,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  animated  nature,  we  are  led  to  conceive  body  as  a 
passive  subject,  and  mind  as  the  moving  and  governing 
agent.  And  it  deserves  attention,  that  in  the  former  class 
of  phenoDdena  mind  appears  to  move  and  arrange  the 
parts  of  matter  without  being  united  with  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  animal  hfe. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which  render  it 
highly  probable  that  the  union  .between  soul  and  body 
which  takes  place  in  our  present  state,  so  far  ifrom  being 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  our  powers  and  faculties, 
was  intended  to  limit  the  sphere  of  our  information ; 
and  to  prevent  us  from  acquiring,  in  this  early  stage  of 
our  being,  too  clear  a  view  of  the  constitution  arid  gov- 
ernment of  the  universe.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  difference  between  the  operations  of  mind  and  the 
qualities  of  matter,  it  appears  much  more  wonderful 
that  they  should  be  so  intimately  united  as  we  find 
them  actually  to  be,  than  to  suppose  that  the  former  may 
exist  in  a  conscious  and  intelligent  state  when  separated 
from  the  latter.* 

It  may  perhaps  contribute  somewhat  to  reconcile  the 
imagination  to  this  doctrine  when  we  consider  that  the 
substance  of  which  the  body  is  composed  is  perpetu- 
ally changing,  so  that  during  the  life  of  a  man  all  the 
particles  which  go  to  the  combination  must  havQ  fre- 
quently undergone  a  complete  renovation ;  and  yet 
during  all  this  time  we  retain  a  distinct  consciousness 
of  our  personal  identity.  This  fact  is  sorely  not  a  little 
favorable  to  the  supposition  of  mind  being  a  principle 
essentially  distinct  from  matter,  and  capable  of  existing 
when  its  connexion  with  the  body  is  dissolved.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  furnishes  any  logical  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject distinct  from  that  already  stated ;  but  in  the  present 
inquiry  arguments  are  less  necessary  than  UlustratiaM 

*  **  Bfihi  cpiidem,  natunm  animi  intuenti,  multo  difficitior  occunit  cogitado  multoque 
obscurior^  qualis  animus  in  corpore  sit,  tamquam  aiicnae  domui,  quam  quails,  cum 
exieiit  et  in  liberum  ccelum,  quasi  domum  suam,  veneiit*"— TWe.  Diap.  Liber  i. 
C.  22. 
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to  aid  our  apprehensions^  in  combating  those  associations 
which  in  our  early  years  lead  us  so  to  blend  the  qualities 
of  body  and  mind,  that  we  find  it  diflScult  ever  after  to 
make  them  separate  objects  of  attention.  An  old  En- 
glish writer  (Mn  John  Smith  of  Cambridge)  has  placed 
the  remark'now  hinted  at  in  some  new  and  striking  points 
of  view, 

"  If  our  souls  were  nothing  else  than  a  complex  of  fluid 
atoms,  how  should  we  be  continually  roving  and  sliding 
from  ourselves,  and  soon  forget  what  we  once  were  ? 
The  new  matter  that  would  come  in  to  fill  up  that  vacui- 
ty which  the  old  had  made  by  its  departure  would  never 
know  what  the  old  were,  nor  what  that  should  be  that 
would  succeed  that  That  new  pilgrim  and  stranger 
like  soul  would  always  be  ignorant  of  what  the  other 
before  it  knew,  and  we  should  be  wholly  some  other 
bulk  of  being  than  we  were  before,  as  Plotinus  hath  ex- 
cellently observed,  Enn.  iv.  1.  7,  C.  6.  It  was  a  famous 
speech  of  wise  Herachtus,  'jE&  tov  avxw  Ttoraf/iov  Sis  sx 
&v  ifiSaiTfs, — *  A  man  cannot  enter  twice  into  the  same 
river ; '  by  which  he  was  want  symbolically  to  express 
the  constant  flux  of  matter,  which  is  the  most  unstable 
thing  that  may  be.  And  if  Epicurus  in  his  Philosophy 
could  free  his  heap  of  refined  atoms,  which  it  msJces 
the  soul  to  be,  from  this  inconstant  and  flitting  nature, 
and  teach  us  how  it  could  be  fxj&vLim&v  ti,  '  some  stable 
and  immutable  thing,'  always  resting  entire  while  it  is  in 
the  body ;  though  we  should  thank  him  for  such  a  good- 
ly conceit  as  this  is,  yet  we  would  make  no  doubt  but  it 
might  as  well  be  able  to  preserve  itself  from  dissolution 
and  dissipation  out  of  this  gross  body  as  tn  it ;  seeing  it 
is  no  more  secured  from  the  constant  impulses  of  that 
more  gross  matter  which  is  restlessly  moving  up  and 
down  in  the  body  than  it  is  out  of  it ;  and  yet  for  all 
that,  we  should  take  the  leave  to  ask  TuUy's  question 
with  his  sober  disdain,  Q^id  obsecroj  terrdne  tibi  aut 
hoc  nebuloso  et  caliginoso  cceno  aut  sata  aut  concretavide-^ 
tur  tanta  vis  memorue?  Such  a  jewel  as  this  is  too 
precious  to  be  found  in  a  dunghill.  Mere  matter  could 
never  thus  stretch  forth  its  feeble  force  and  spread  itself 
over  all  its  own  former  preexistencies.    We  may  as  well 
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suppose  this  dull  and  heavy  earth  we  tread  upon  to 
know  how  long  it  hath  dwelt  in  this  part  of  the  universe 
that  now  it  doth,  and  what  variety  of  creatures  have  in 
all  past  ages  sprung  forth  from  it,  and  all  those  occur- 
rences and  events  which  have  all  this  time  happened 
upon  it."  * 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  effects  of  disease  and 
old  age  on  the  mind  ?  That  they  are  convincing  proofs 
of  its  intimate  union  with  the  body,  and  of  the  depend- 
ence of  our  intellectual  operations  at  present  on  our 
corporeal  organs,  cannot  be  disputed.    But  they  surely 

*  Select  Diacouraes  by  John  Smith  of  Cambridge,  pp.  88, 84. 

I  have,  in  another  work,  made  some  remarks  on  the  Argrument  against  the  Imma- 
teriality of  the  Sou!  which  Priestley  and  others  have  founded  on  the  common  appre- 
hensions of  mankind,  as  manifested  in  their  modes  of  speaking  on  the  subject. — 
Spirihu,  wnvfut.  Ghost,  &c.    (Phil,  Essays,  Ess.  V.  ch.  ii.) 

The  same  metaphorical  language,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  mind,  occurs  in 
one  of  the  most  classical  didactic  poems  in  our  language. 

«« There  ii  they  lay  (and  I  believe  theie  ii) 
A  apark  within  oi  of  th'  immortal  jira. 
That  animate!  and  monUe  the  groaaer  frame, 
And  wlien  Um  body  linlu  escapee  to  Heaven, 
It!  native  aeat^  and  mizee  with  tike  gode. 
Meanwhile  thu  heavenly  forUcU  pervades 
The  mortal  elements,  kA,  &c. 

Art  df  Preserving  HtaWL 

I  have  quoted  these  line^  not  on  account  of  their  own  merit,  but  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  exceptionable  remark  on  them,  by  a  writer 
for  whose  taste  and  critical  judgment  1  entertain  a  high  respect.  <*  The  theoiy,"  he 
observes,  "  of  the  union  of  a  spiritual  principle  with  the  ^oss  corporeal  substance, 
U  that  which  Armstrong  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  reasomngs.  He  evidently  con- 
founds, however,  (as  (ul  vmters  on  this  system  do)  matter  of  great  subtlety  with 
what  is  not  matter— or  spirit." 

See  an  ingenious  and  elegant  Essay  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Armstrong's  Poems, 
published  by  J.  Aikin,  M.  D. 

If  this  observation  had  been  confined  to  the  passage  of  Armstrong  here  referred 
to,  I  should  not  have  been  disposed  to  object  to  it,  as  I  think  it  completely  justified 
by  some  expressions  which  occur  in  the  next  paragraph,  particularly  by  what  is  there 
said  of  the  various  functions  which  are  performed 

**  By  subtle  fluids  pour'd  through  subtle  tubes } " 

Of  some  of  which  fluids  we  are  afterwards  told  that  they 

«  Are  lost  in  thinking,  and  dlssolvBd  in  air." 

It  is  the  parenthetical  clause  alone  (distinguished  by  italics)  which  has  led  me  to 
point  out  to  my  readers  the  foregoing  critic&m  of  Dr.  Aikin's,  and  in  this  clause  I 
most  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  greatest  injustice  is  inadvertently  done  to  many  of 
our  best  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

To  this  note  1  shall  only  add  the  following  query : — 

Whence  has  arisen  that  disposition  which  materialists  of  every  description  have 
shown  to  subtilize,  as  far  as  was  possible  for  the  imagination  to  do  so,  the  atoms 
which  they  conceived  to  produce  by  their  organization  the  phenomena  of  thought? 
«  Quinteaienca  d'atdme,  extrait  de  la  lumiAre  !  ** 

Might  not  a  plausible  argument  against  their  opinion  be  deduced  from  this  ae^ 
knotoUdged  fact^  by  employing  a  mode  of  reasoning  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
method  of  exhaustions  among  the  Greek  geometricians  ? 
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do  not  amount  to  a  proof  that  the  soul  is  necessarily  ex- 
tinguished when  the  body  is  dissolved.  "  Suppose  a 
person,"  says  Cicero,  "  to  have  been  educated  from  his 
infancy  in  a  chamber,  where  he  enjoyed  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  external  objects,  but  through  a  small  chink  in 
the  window  shutter,  would  he  not  be  apt  to  consider 
this  chink  as  essential  to  his  vision,  and  would  it  not  be 
difficult  to  persuade  him  that  his  prospects  would  be 
enlarged  by  demolishing  the  walls  of  his  prison?" 
Admitting  that  this  analogy  is  founded  merely  on  fancy, 
yet,  if  it  be  granted  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  the 
supposition,  it  furnishes  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the 
reasonings  which  have  been  stated  against  the  possibility 
of  the  soul's  separate  existence  from  the  consideration 
of  its  present  union  with  the  body. 

In  order  to  be  completely  sensible  of  the  force  of  this 
observation,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  distinction 
between  the  mind  and  its  organs  of  sense  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  between  the  percipient  and  his  organs  of  per- 
ception ;  a  distinction  for  the  illustration  of  which  I  shall 
again  avail  myself  of  the  language  of  Cicero.     "  Nos 
enim  ne  nunc  quidem  oculis  cernimus  ea  quae  videmus  ; 
neque  enim  est  uUus  sensus  in  corpore,  sed,  ut  non  so- 
lum physici  decent,  verum  etiam  me.dici,'  qui  ista  aperta 
et  patefacta  viderunt,  viae  quasi  quaedam  sunt  ad  oculos, 
ad  aures,  ad  nares  k  sede  animi  perforatae.     Itaque  saepe 
aut  cogitatione  aut  aliqua  vi  morbi  impediti,  apertis  atque 
integris  et  oculis,  et  auribus,  nee  videmus,  nee  audimus : 
ut  facile  intelligi  possit  animum  et  videre  et  audire,  non 
eas  partes,  quae  quasi  fenestrae  sunt  animi :  quibus  tamen 
sentire  nihil  queat  mens,  nisi  id  agat  et  adsit.     Quid, 
quod  eadem  mente  res  dissimillimas  comprehendimus, 
ut  colorem,  saporem,  calorem,  odorem,  sonum?  quae 
numquam  quinque  nuntiis  animus  cognosceret,  nisi  ad 
eum  omnia  referrentur,  et  is  omnium  judex  solus  esset. 
Atque  ea  profect6  turn  mult^puriora  et  dilucidiora  cer- 
nentur,  cum,  quo  natura  fert,  liber  animus  pervenerit. 
Nam  nunc  quidem,  quamquam  foramina  ilia,  quae  patent 
ad  animum  a  corpore,  callidissimo  artificio  natura  fabri- 
cata  est,  tamen  terrenis  concretisque  corporibus  sunt 
intersepta  quodammodo :  cum  autem  nihil  erit  praeter  ani- 
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mum,  nulla  res  objecta  impediet,  quo  minus  percipiat, 
quale  quidque  sit."  * 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  many  strong 
arguments  might  be  derived  from  an  accurate  examina- 
tion and  analysis  of  our  ideas  of  matter  and  its  quali- 
ties ;  but  as  such  speculations  would  necessarily  engage 
me  in  a  discussion  of  some  principles,  about  which  phi- 
losophers are  not  as  yet  perfectly  agreed,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  barely  hinting  at  my  ideas  on  this 
subject,  without  aiming  at  a  complete  illustration  of  the 
argument. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  present  state  of  natural  philosophy,  that  a  new 
theory  with  respect  to  matter  was  proposed  not  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  celebrated  Father  BoscovicL 
According  to  this  theory  we  are  taught  that  the  quality 
of  impenetrability,  which  commonly  enters  into  our  idea 
of  matter,  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  that  the  qualities 
of  hardness  and  Softness  have  always  a  reference  to  the 
force  we  employ  in  compressing  bodies.  As  what  is 
hard  to  an  infant  may  be  soft  to  a  man,  so  what  is  hard 
when  compared  with  human  strength  may  be  soft  when 
compared  with  that  of  more  powerful  beings.  When 
we  have  exerted  all  our  force  in  attempting  to  compress 

*  TuBcul.  Disputationum,  Liber  Primus,  c.  20. 

The  same  idea  which  runs  through  this  passage  has  been  adopted  and  placed  in 
some  new  lights  by  an  old  English  poet,  whose  works  are  less  known  than  they  de- 
serve to  be,  Sir  John  Davies,  Attorney  Greneral  in  Ireland  under  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

"  So  thoiDigh  the  clouda  eclipse  the  sun's  fair  light, 
Yet  from  his  face  they  do  not  take  one  beam ; 
So  have  our  eyes  their  perfect  power  of  sight 
Even  when  they  look  into  a  troubled  stream. 

Then  these  defects  in  sense's  orj^ms  be 

Not  in  the  soul,  nor  in  her  working  might ; 

She  cannot  lose  her  perfect  power  to  see, 

Though  mists  and  clouds  do  choke  her  window  light. 

These  imperfections,  then,  we  must  impute 
Not  to  the  agent  but  the  instrument : 
We  must  not  blame  Apollo  but  his  lute, 
If  false  accords  from  1^  false  strings  be  sent. 


As  a  good  harper  striken  far  in  years. 
Into  whose  cunning  hands  the  jgout  doth  fall, 
All  his  old  crotchets  in  his  bram  he  bears. 
But  on  his  harp  plays  ill,  or  not  at  all. 


Bat  if  Apollo  takes  his  gout  away, 
That  he  his  nimble  fingers  may  apply, 
Apollo's  self  will  envy  at  his  play, 
And  all  the  world  applaud  his  minstrelsy." 

VOL.  V,  48 
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a  body,  and  find  that  we  cannot  diminish  its  volume  any 
further,  the  resistance  it  opposes  to  our  eflForts  is  not  an 
absolute  incompressibility,  but  an  incompressibility  rel- 
ative to  our  strength.  With  a  greater  force  it  might  be 
reduced  within  a  volume  still  smaller,  and  with  a  force 
sufficiently  great  its  volume  might  be  made  to  vanish 
into  nothing.  Matter,  therefore,  it  is  concluded,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  power  of  resistance,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  atoms  perfectly  hard  and  absolutely 
impenetrable. 

With  respect  to  this  theory  of  Boscovich's  I  shall  not 
venture  to  give  any  decided  opinion.  That  it  is  attend- 
ed with  some  difficulties  must  I  think  be  granted  by  its 
most  zealous  advocates ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he  has  been  successful  in  establishing 
three  propositions.  1.  That  the  supposition  of  impene- 
trable particles  is  liable  to  strong,  if  not  to  insurmounta- 
ble objections.  2.  That  there  are  no  facts  which  afford 
any  direct  evidence  of  it.  And  3.  That  there  are  some 
striking  facts  which  favor  the  opposite  hypothesis.  In 
proof  of  the  last  proposition  it  is  sufficient  to  appeal  to 
those  experiments  which  have  led  modem  philosophers 
to  conclude,  that  all  bodies  exert  a  repulsive  power, 
extending  to  a  certain  distance  from  their  surfaces,  and 
that  the  common  effects  which  are  attributed  to  contact 
and  collision  are  produced  by  this  repulsion.  We  know 
that  when  a  convex  lens  is  laid  on  a  plane  glass  a  very 
great  compressive  power  may  be  employed  without 
producing  actual  contact ;  and  we  also  know,  from  some 
electrical  phenomena,  that  the  links  of  a  metallic  chain 
are  not  in  contact  with  each  other,  even  when  the  chain 
is  stretched  by  very  heavy  weights.  The  same  phe- 
nomena, therefore,  may  be  produced  by  repulsion  which 
we  commonly  ascribe  to  contact ;  and  if  so,  why  not 
attribute  to  the  same  cause  all  effects  of  the  same  na- 
ture '?  Accordingly,  Boscovteh  denies  the  existence  of 
impenetrable  particles,  and  supposes  matter  to  be  com- 
posed of  unextended  elements  (mere  mathematical 
points)  exerting  powers  of  repulsion,  so  as  to  produce 
the  same  appearances  which  would  take  place  on  the 
common  supposition.     On  this  doctrine  with  respect  to 
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matter,  or  at  least  on  a  doctrine  extremely  similar  to  it, 
Dr.  Priestley  has  founded  his  reasonings  against  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul ;  and  it  is  from  these  premises 
he  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  extinction  of  the 
sentient  and  thinking  principle  must  necessarily  result 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  that,  if  Boscovich's  theory  be 
admitted,  instead  of  establishing  materialism,  it  destroys 
completely  the  foundation  of  that  system.  It  is  evident 
that,  according  to  Boscovich's  idea,  all  that  we  know  of 
the  impenetrability  of  matter  amounts  to  this,  that  there 
exist  certain  repulsive  forces  which  counteract  those 
compressing  forces  we  ourselves  exert.  Now,  if  this 
is  the  case,  we  must  ascribe  these  forces  to  something 
analogous  to  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves. 
In  other  words,  we  must  ascribe  them  to  the  agency  of 
mind}  for  active  force  is  an  attribute  of  mind  just  as 
much  as  sensation  or  thought.  Matter,  therefore,  is  not 
a  thing  which  has  a  separate  and  independent  existence, 
but  an  effect  which  is  continued  by  the  constant  agency 
of  Divine  Power. 

I  formerly  endeavoured  to  show  that,  in  the  phenome- 
na of  gravitation,  and  in  general  in  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  state  of  the  material  universe,  the  incessant 
agency  of  the  Deity,  or  of  some  subordinate  mind,  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  account  for  the  eflfects.  And 
this  seems  now  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  phi- 
losophers. But,  according  to  Boscovich's  theory,  the 
constant  agency  of  the  Deity  is  carried  much  further 
than  any  philosopher  has  hitherto  apprehended ;  for  it 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  account  for  even  the  solidity 
or  impenetrability  of  matter ;  that  quaUty  which  is  gen- 
erally considered  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of 
matter,  or  at  least  to  be  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  it. 
The  ancient  philosophers,  even  those  of  them  who  were 
theists,  beheved  matter  to  be  eternal  as  well  as  mind. 
Modern  theists  in  general  su|!»pose  matter  to  have  been 
originally  created  by  the  Deity,  but  to  have  derived 
from  him  a  separate  and  independent  existence.  But, 
according  to  Boscovich's  theory,  the  existence  of  matter 
is  a  constant  effect  of  Divine  Power  ;  and,  if  this  pow- 
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er  were  a  moment  withheld,  the  whole  material  universe 
would  vanish  into  nothing.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
leading  to  materialism  (in  the  common  sense  of  that 
word)  Boscovich's  theory,  if  accurately  conceived  and 
followed  out  to  its  necessary  consequences,  represents 
mind  as  the  only  independent  existence  we  know,  and 
matter  as  a  mere  effect  dependent  on  its  operation. 

What  then  shall  we  suppose  happens  at  death  1  Our 
connexion  with  that  system  of  appearances  called  the 
material  world  plainly  ceases  ;  but  surely  no  presump- 
tion arises  from  this  against  the  permanent  existence 
of  our  minds.  On  the  contrary  the  presumption  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  their  permanent  existence,  and 
that  death  only  lifts  up  the  veil  which  conceals  from 
our  mortal  eyes  the  invisible  world.  Death  does  not 
extinguish  mind,  and  leave  the  material  world  existing 
as  before.  On  the  contrary,  death  annihilates  the  mate- 
rial universe  to  our  senses,  and  prepares  our  minds 
for  some  new  and  unknown  state  of  being.*  The  phi- 
losophers who  believed  matter  to  be  uncreated  and  eter- 
nal might  be  pardoned  for  sometimes  running  into  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  it  is  the  only  existence  in 
nature,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious result  from  bodily  organization.  But  first  to 
maintain  that  matter  is  merely  a  system  of  forces,  and 
then  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind, 
is  such  a  tissue  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction,  or 
rather  such  a  pitiful  juggle  upon  words,  as  is  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

I  have  already  declined  giving  any  opinion  for  qr 
against  Boscovich's  theory,  and  shall  only  remark  at  pres- 
ent, as  a  circumstance  that  furnishes  a  most  pleasing  field 
of  speculation  to  the  human  mind,  that,  on  questions  of 
so  interesting  a  nature  as  those  which  relate  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Deity  and  a  future  state,  the  kind  Author  of 
our  being  has  not  left  our  belief  to  depend  on  the 
precarious  issue  of  philosophical  controversies ;    for 

*  This,  as  fiir  as  I  am  able  to  conjecture  from  my  recollection  of  his  convenationy 
was  the  opinion  of  my  late  amiable  and  excellent  fiiend  Dr.  James  Hutton» — so  ingen- 
ious and  original  in  his  writings  as  a  geologist  and  natural  philosopher,  but  often  so 
dark  and  even  incomprehensible  as  a  metaphysician.  It  is  well  known  Uiat  Dr.  Hut- 
ton  had  adopted  a  theory  with  respect  to  matter  approaching  very  nearly  to  those  of 
Boscovich  and  Priestley. 
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whatever  theory  we  adopt,  whether  right  or  wrong,  we 
are  unavoidably  led  to  the  same  conclusions ;  and  fre- 
quently those  very  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanc- 
ed to  unhmge  the  common  opinions  of  mankind  have 
furnished  new  arguments  in  support  of  the  principles 
they  were  intended  to  subvert. 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  add,  that  the  scope  of  the  foregoing 
observations  is  to  establish  the  probabihty,  not  only  of 
the  future  existence  of  the  soul,  but  of  its  conscious 
identity  and  individuality.  Indeed,  unless  this  be 
granted,  the  question  about  the  distinct  natures  of  mind 
and  of  body,  and  the  possibility  of  the  former  surviving 
the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  seems  to  me  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  Uttle  extraordinary  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  philosophers,  after  admitting  the 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  have  yet  sup- 
posed the  soul  to  be  a  ray  or  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  which  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body  wiU  be  again 
absorbed  into  the  great  source  from  which  it  proceeded. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
ancient  stoics ;  and  a  similar  idea  has  been  adopted 
by  some  philosophers  in  modern  times,  who. have  com- 
pared the  soul,  when  joined  to  the  body,  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  sea  enclosed  in  a  vial ;  and  when  sep- 
arated from  it,  to  the  same  water,  confounded  and  in- 
termixed, by  the  breaking  of  the  vial  which  contained  it, 
with  the  ocean,  from  whence  it  was  at  first  taken. 

But  this  doctrine,  though  supported  by  great  names, 
is  not  more  pernicious  in  its  tendency  than  it  is  absurd 
and  unintelligible.  The  distinct  consciousness  we  re- 
tain of  our  personal  identity,  under  all  the  various 
changes  which  the  body  suffers  during  our  progress 
through  hfe,  is  th^  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind,  and  it  is  that  which  affords  the  strong- 
est of  all  presages  of  its  future  destination.  To  speSc 
of  different  minds  being  blended  together  and  lost  in 
one  general  mass  of  being,  is  to  employ  a  form  of  words 
to  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  annex  a  mean- 
ing, and  is  one  of  the  many  absurdities  into  which  in- 
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genious  men  have  been  led,  by  indulging  their  fancy  in 
groundless  analogies  between  intellectual  and  material 
phenomena.  It  is  in  truth  a  language  which  is  infinite- 
ly more  unphilosophical  than  that  employed  by  the 
materialists,  who  suppose  thinking  to  result  from  bodily 
organization,  and  the  whole  man  to  perish  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death.  In  their  practical  tendency  I  can  see 
no  difference  between  the  two  opinions. 

I  have  now  stated  all  that  I  think  it  necessary  for  me 
to  offer  in  illustration  of  the  argument  for  a  future  state 
derived  from  the  nature  of  mind, — an  argument  which, 
although  it  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  favorable  to  our 
future  hopes,  I  have  avoided  to  urge  with  the  confidence 
of  demonstrative  certainty.  In  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  observed  that  those  writers  who,  from  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul,  conclude  that  it  is  physically  and 
necessarily  immortal,  have  pushed  the  conclusion  too 
far ;  and  that  the  proper  use  of  the  speculation  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  mind  is  not  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  point  in  question,  but  to  refute  the  objections  , 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  possibility  of  the 
proposition.  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  mind  may  not  be  suflScient  to  afford  us  any  positive 
argument  on  the  subject,  yet,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  does  not  necessarily  infer 
the  eictinction  of  the  soul;  and  still  more,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  contrary 
supposition,  the  moral  proofs  of  a  future  retribution  will 
meet  with  a  more  easy  reception,  when  the  doctrine  is 
freed  from  the  metaphysical  difficulties  which  it  has 
been  apprehended  to  involve.  It  is  in  this  moderate 
form  that  the  argument  from  the  Ught  of  nature  is  stated 
by  Butler ;  and  the  considerations  he  mentions  prove 
fully,  not  only  that  no  presumption  against  a  future 
state  can  be  collected  from  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
but  that  the  contrary  supposition  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  general  analogy  of  nature.  For  estabUshing  this  con- 
clusion important  hints  may  be  collected  from  Clarke's 
Letters  to  Dodwell,  \vhere,  although  the  reasoning  may 
be  insufficient  to  demonstrate  the  proposition  which 
the  author  had  in  view,  it  affords  at  least  a  satisfactory 
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refutation  of  all  those  cavils  against  a  future  state  which 
sceptics  have  founded  on  the  supposition  of  our  think- 
ing powers  being  the  result  of  our  bodily  organization. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  moral  evidences 
for  a  future  state,  it  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  in  further 
confirmation  of  some  of  the  foregoing  reasonings,  that 
there  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  supposition,  nor  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  those  laws  by  which  we  know  the 
universe  to  be  governed.  There  is  nothing  even  con- 
trary to  the  analogy  we  have  already  experienced  in  the 
former  history  of  our  own  being.  The  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  state  of  the  infant  at  the  moment  of 
its  birth  may  perhaps  be  analogous  to  the  change  we 
are  destined  to  undergo  at  the  moment  of  our  dissolu- 
tion. And  it  is  probable,  that,  if  an  infant  in  the  womb 
were  capable  of  reflecting  on  its  condition,  it  would  be 
as  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  birth  as  we  are 
of  those  of  death.  Some  beautiful  illustrations  of  this 
idea  are  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Butler,  and  indeed  in 
various  other  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  is 
touched  upon  with  a  pathetic  simplicity  by  Sir  John  Da- 
vies,  in  the  poem  which  I  already  quoted ;  and  Marcus 
Antoninus  avails  himself  of  it  as  an  argument  to  recon- 
cile us  to  the  appointed  order  of  nature  in  the  termina- 
tion of  human  life. 

"  It  becomes  a  wise  man  neither  to  be  inconsiderate, 
impetuous,  or  ostentatiously  contemptuous  about  death, 
but  to  await  the  season  of  it  as  one  of  the  operations  of 
Nature.  As  you  are  now  awaiting  the  season  when  the 
foetus  shall  come  out  of  the  womb  of  your  wife,  thus 
await  the^  season  when  your  soul  shall  fall  out  of  these 
its  teguments."* 

The  transformation  of  insects  has  been  brought  in 
aid  of  the  same  pleasing  idea  ;  and  although,  when  tak- 
en by  itself,  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  it  as  a  philosoph- 
ical argument,  yet,  when  joined  to  other  considerations, 
it  will  not  appear  without  some  force  to  those  who  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  analogies  of  nature.  It 
shows  at  least  that  the  supposition  is  not  quite  anoma- 

*  Marc.  Anton.  Lib.  ix.  c.  8.^See  also  Seneca's  Epistle,  end  of  Letter  102. 
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hu8j  when  compared  with  what  we  actually  know  of  the 
works  of  God  ;  and  it  accords  happily  with  the  num- 
berless instances  in  which  the  instincts  and  the  econo- 
my of  the  lower  animals  seem  to  have  been  intended  to 
typify  to  the  fancy  the  arts  of  human  life,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  human  affairs. 

Dr.  Butler  himself  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  his 
notice,  and  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  the  following  passage,  has 
adorned  it,  not  only  with  the  recommendation  of  his 
eloquence,  but  almost  with  the  colors  of  poetry. 

"  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Author  of  Nature 
appears  to  delight  in  variety ;  and  we  may  now  add,  not 
merely  in  the  variety  of  description  that  may  serve  to 
distinguish  quiescent  natures,  but  in  the  variety  of  steps 
also  incident  to  the  progress  and  continued  existence  of 
one  and  the  same  being. 

"  Such  are  the  successive  variations  exhibited  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  intellectu- 
al kingdom.  Among  these  there  are  examples  of  pro- 
gression coming  in  one  line  or  direction  to  an  end, 
but  renewed  in  a  different  one.  The  butterfly  originates 
in  a  species  of  egg,  which  is  deposited  on  the  leaf  of  a 
plant,  from  which  the  animal  after  he  is  hatched  may 
derive  his  nourishment.  He  lives  at- first  in  the  form  of 
a  worm  or  caterpillar.  He  enjoys  the  food  that  is  pro- 
vided for  him,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  qualified  to  observe, 
bears  no  prognostic  of  any  further  destination.  But, 
having  grown  to  a  certain  dimension,  he  becomes  rest- 
less in  his  place,  and  removes  to  some  place  of  retreat, 
in  which  he  may  repose  and  end  his  life  undisturbed. 
He  mounts  to  some  height  from  the  ground,  and  makes 
himself  fast,  while  his  animal  functions  are  suspended, 
or  apparently  cease.  In  the  mean  time  he  takes  a  new 
form,  and,  cased  with  an  inflexible  crust,  becomes  what 
the  naturalists  have  called  an  aurelia  or  chrysalis,  with- 
out any  power^  of  local  motion,  or  any  appearance  of 
life. 

"  But  to  the  changes  which  he  has  thus  undergone 
succeeds  in  the  proper  season  a  change  still  further  re- 
moved from  his  original  state.  He  awakes  from  his 
torpid  condition,  breaks  tbe  crust  of  the  chrysalis  in 
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wbich  be  was  cased,  is  home  aloft  upon  wings  viairiegat- 
ed  in  the  pride  of  most  beautiful  colors  ;  arid  thu»  from 
a  reptile  tbat  crept  on  the  ground,  or  devoured  the 
grosser  part  of  a  leaf  on  which  he  was  hatched,  he 
comes  to  perform  all  his  movements  in  the  air,  and 
scarcely  touches  a  plant  but  to  suck  from  its  flower  the 
finest  part  of  the  juices  ;  he  sports  in  the  sun,  and  dis- 
plays the  activity  of  a  new  life,  during  the  heat  and  the 
light  of  noon,"  * 


SECTION  n. 

Of  the  Evidences  for  a  Future  State  arising  from  Ae  Hunum  Coiistitatioii,  and  from 
the  Circumstances  in  which  Man  is  placed. 

The  presumptions  hitherto  suggested  in  proof  of  a 
future  state,  and  which  are  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
mind,  form  what  is  commonly  called  the  metaphysical 
argument  on  this  subject  Those  which  I  am  now  to 
state  form  what  iS  called  the  moral  argument.  They 
are  drawn  chiefly  from  a  comparison  of  the  constitution 
of  man  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  at 
present ;  and  when  combined  together  they  form  a  mass 
of  evidence  incomparably  more  satisfactory  and  impres- 
sive than  any  conviction  arising  from  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions. 

The  field  of  speculation  which  the  moral  argument 
for  a  future  state  opens  to  the  mind  is  so  extensive,  or 
rather  so  boundless,  that  in  the  following  remarks  I 
must  confine  my  attention  to  a  few  of  those  particulars 
which  appear  to  myself  to  be  more  peculiarly » im- 
portant Among  these  the  most  obvious,  and  to  the 
bulk  of  mankind  one  of  the  most  striking,  is  the  pre- 
sumption arising  from 

(1.)  The  natural  desire  of  immortality,  and  the  antici- 
pations of  futurity  inspired  by  hope. 

These  desires  and  anticipations  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  animal  principle  of  self-preservationy 
nor  even  with  that  love  of  life  which  is  natural  to  every 

*  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  I.  pp.  824,  325 
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man  who  is  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  whose  situa- 
tion in  the  world  is  easy  and  comfortable.  The  instinc- 
tive principle  of  self-preservation  operates  with  as  little 
reflection  on  our  part  as  the  winking  of  our  eyelids 
when  the  organ  of  sight  is  threatened  with  a  sudden 
injury,  or  as  the  efibrt  we  make  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  body  when  we  are  in  danger  of  falling.  And  as 
for  the  cool  and  deUberate  love  of  life,  it  is  founded 
chiefly  on  our  attachment  to  sensual  enjoyments,  or  to 
those  frivolous  distinctions  that  are  connected  with  our 
present  condition ;  whereas  the  desire  of  immortality 
arises  from  our  rational  naturey  from  our  ardent  aspirings 
at  excellence  and  perfection,  and  from  the  conscious- 
ness we  have  of  the  indefinite  progress  of  which  our 
powers, are  capable.  Indeed,  the  most  effectual  of  all 
remedies  against  that  inordinate  love  of  life  which  inter- 
feres with  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  is  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  soul's  immortality ;  that  conviction  which 
can  alone  enable  a  rational  mind  to  "  smile  at  the  dag- 
ger and  defy  its  point,"  Even  in  those  men  who  are 
the  most  sceptical  on  this  subject,  when  they  sacrifice 
Hfe  in  a  worthy  cause,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  conscience,  they  are  probably  itifluenced  at  the 
moment  (perhaps  unknowingly  to  themselves,  for  we 
are  not  always  acquainted  with  the  real  motives  of  our 
own  actions)  by  some  indistinct  anticipations  of  a  future 
existence.  For  what  is  the  exultation  accompanying  a 
good  conscience  but  a  fearless  confidence  in  futurity, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  conviction  that  we  have  recom- 
mended ourselves  to  the  favor  of  the  Righteous  Gover- 
nor of  the  universe.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
hope  and  belief  of  immortality  are  eradicated  from  the 
mind  by  habits  of  dissipation  or  of  profligacy,  and 
where  sensual  enjoyments  are  regarded  as  the  sole  con- 
stituents of  happiness,  a  mean  and  cowardly  love  of  life 
seldom  fails  to  prevail.  The  prayer  ascribed  to  Maece- 
nas is  the  genuine  wish  of  such  an  Epicurean. 

"  Debilem  facito  manu, 
Debilem  pede,  coxa ; 
Tuber  adstrue  gibberum, 
Lubricos  quatc  denies ; 
Vita  dum  superest,  bene  est. 
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Hanc  mihi,  vel  acutA 

Si  sedeam  cruce,  sustine."  * 

Perhaps,  however,  even  in  this  wretched  attachment 
to  life,  v/hich  has  been  frequently  discovered  by  profli- 
gates under  the  greatest  pressure  of  bodily  sufferings, 
and  when  their  minds  seem  to  have  been  completely 
relieved  by  habits  of  scepticism  from  all  prospect  of 
future  punishment,  we  may  trace  the  secret  work- 
ings of  that  instinctive  horror  at  annihilatipn  which  is 
probably  inseparable  from  the  human  constitution. 

As  the  love  of  life  is  a  distinct  principle  from  the 
desire  of  immortality,  so  those  occasional  longings  for 
death  which  good  men  may  feel,  when  tired  and  satiated 
with  earthly  enjoyments,  or  when  those  tender  ties  are 
broken  which  united  their  hearts  to  this  world,  are  care- 
fully to  be  distinguished  from  a  wish  for  annihilation. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  is  in  such  situations  that  the  desire 
and  hope  of  a  future  and  a  better  existence  are  most 
strongly  felt :  and  that  this  desire  and  hope,  although 
they  contribute  powerfully  to  reconcile  us  to  our  lot, 
and  afford  us  the  strongest  motives  to  remain  without 
murmuring  in  the  station  which  is  assigned  us,  are  yet 
in  a  great  degree  the  causes  of  the  disrelish  we  occa- 
sionally feel  for  life  and  its  pursuits,  and  of  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  we  look  forward  to  the  grave.  I  do 
not  deny  that  a  wish  for  annihilation  may  have  been  felt 
by  some  men  whose  prospects  of  futurity  were  alarm- 
ing, and  perhaps  by  others  of  the  worthiest  dispositions 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  gloomy  imagination. 
There  is,  too,  a  certain  state  of  lassitude,  inactivity,  and 
apathy,  which  probably  most  men  have  experienced, 
which  renders  us  not  only  averse  to  every  exertion, 
but  disposes  us  to  wish  for  rest  rather  than  enjoyment. 
In  this  diseased  state  of  the  mind  it  is  impossible*  that 
the  prospect  of  annihilation  might  give  little  disquiet, 
and  might  even  be  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  ac- 

*Seneca,  £p.  101. 

"  M6oenQfl  fut  un  golant  honuno  ; 
II  a  dit  qudque  part :  Qu'on  me  rende  impotent, 
Cul-de-jatlo,  goutteux,  manehot  ]  pourvuqu*en  aommBf 
Je  tfioe ;  c'est  aasez,  jo  suia  ploa  que  eoDteot." 

La  Fmilamtt  Fab. 
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tive  scenes  on  which  we  may  afterwards  enter.*  But 
the  general  fact  unq^iestionabiy  is,  that  an  ardent  desu-e 
of  ijDQonortality  is  nMural  to  every  jnind  whose  prospects 
sa*e  not  darkened  by  remorse^  or  by  a  constitutjiQ^ 
melancholy,  ;and  which  is  capable  of  exerting  all  its 
various  faculties  ^^  full  vigor.  It  deserves,  too,  to  be 
remarked,  that  this  desire  is  felt  most  strongly  by  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men,  by  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue ;  and  that  they  who  give  the  readiest  re- 
ception to  the  cavils  of  sceptics,  and  who  can  most 
easily  reconcile  themselves  to  the  thoughts  of  annihila- 
tion, are  men  who  are  devoted  to  sensual  p^rsuits,  or 
who  are  intoxicated  with  the  vanity  of  earthly  distinc- 
tions. This  is  not  owing  merely  to  anticipations  of  re- 
ward and  of  punishment,  but  to  the  ideas  of  hUppiness 
which  these  two  classes  of  men  have  formed.    The  one 

E laces  it  in  intellectual  and  moral  pleasures,  which  we 
now  may  be  enjoyed  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  and 
which  we  can  conceive  to  be  enjoyed  in  much  higher 
perfection,  when  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body^ 
The  other  places  it  in  animal  gratifications,  which  ^re 
peci^liar  to  a  certain  period  of  life,  for  which  we  lose 
our  relish  as  we  advance  in  years,  and  which  in  all 
probability  will  be  confined  to  this  first  andlowjest  stage 
of  our  existence. 


^  Such. teems  to  have  been  the  state  of  Gray's  mind  when  he  wrote  his  ode  to  his 
Uifixxd  Mr.  W;e8t,  "  BiMrbans  ades  aditure  mecum,"  &c.  In  this  o4e  <tfae  foUowios 
stanzas  occur  : 

*(  O  ego  felU,  viQo  ri  (nee  unqnam 
fiorgocem  runiu^  simili  eadentom 
PuiBli  me  lenis  smerat  quieto 

jPaUere  Letho ! 

«  MolU  6affranti  radiiiqiie  eineto 
Integra  ik !  qnam  aihil  invideien, 
Cum  Dei  ardftntes  mediui  quadrigas 
BenUtOljrmpuB? 

In  the  Appendix  to  a  work  entitled  Memoiis  of  J>r.  Joseph  Priesfley,  written  by 
hunself,  with  a  continuation  by  his  son  Joseph  Priestiey,  these  stanzas  are  quoted  as 
a  proof  that  Gray  did  noMoolc  forward  with  anxious  hope  to  a  future  state. — See 
Appendix,  No  ii.  p.  818.  The  authors  of  this  appendix,  we  are  given  to  iinderstand 
in  the  title  page,  were  Thomas  Cooper,  President  Judge  of  the  fourth  district  of 
Pennsylyania,  and  the  Rev.  William  Christie.  In  reply  to  this  remark  I  have  only  to 
veferthe  reader  to  the  Second  Volume  of  Gray's  Works  by  Mason,  p.  140.— (Letter 
zzxi.  from  Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Stonehewer.) 
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To  this  cause  it  is  probably  owing  that  in  most  cases 
the  desire  and  hope  of  future  existence  increase  in  our 
declining  years,  to  the  support  of  which  they  are  then 
more  peculiarly  necessary.  Plato  alludes  to  this  fact  in 
that  fine  and  pathetic  phrase  of  iknts  jnfgotfoipos,  which 
he  quotes  from  Pindar ;  a  phrase  which  conveys  so  much 
in  two  words,  that  I  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  weakening 
it  by  attempting  to  illustrate  it  by  any  comment.  * 

Now,  what  inference  are  we  to  draw  from  this  natural 
desire  and  expectation  ?  That  they  are  subservient  while 
we  are  here  to  the  best  of  purposes,  by  increasing  our 
h^piness  and  animating  our  virtue,  cannot  be  disputed. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  was  the  very  pur-» 
pose,  and  the  only  purpose  which  they  were  intended  to 
answer;  that  we  iare  encouraged  by  nature  to  indulge 
them,  merely  to  render  us  happier  in  this  world,  and  bet- 
ter members  of  society :  But  that  we  ought  not  to  con-? 
elude  from  this  that  they  will  ever  be  gratified.  But  is 
not  this  supposition  founded  on  a  sceptical  weakness, 
similar  to  what  some  men  have  indulged  with  respect  to 
the  immutability  of  truth,  and  the  competency  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  to  discover  it  ?  If  such  suggestions  are 
listened  to,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning  and  all  beUef. 
That  what  is  clearly  demonstrated  to  our  faculties' is 
eternally  and  immutably  true,  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture forces  us  to  believe  ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  we  feel  this  conviction  if  possible 
strengthened.  In  hke  manner,  whatever  desires  are  ev- 
idently implanted  in  our  minds  by  nature,  and  are  en- 

*  Plato  de  Rep.  I.  p.  S80,  E.  881,  A.  rf  ^Sly  Uyrf  (fisM  addit  Stobeuf,  qui  h. 
1.  exsciipsit,  p.  756.)  lyniUri  ihTa  IXwU  ^<)  «r«^rr<,  m^  JiyttSil  yn^tr^t,  ^  »mi 

Quicunque  juste  sancteque  vitam  exegerit,  dulcis  cum  cor  nutriens,  senectutem 
fbvens,  comitatur  spea^  que  maxime  mortaUum  volubilem  aimnum  gubemat. — ^Veraus 
restituit  Hermann : 

yXuxud  64  iut^tdf  ArsraJJitStgit  yn — 

Pindaii  Cannina  et  Fraementa  cum  adootatioiubus  itenun  cuiavit  Chr.  GotU.  Heyne. 
¥oL  iii.  pp.  80,  81.    Lipne,1817. 
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couraged  by  the  noblest  and  worthiest  principles  of  our 
constitution,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  will  in  due 
time  be  gratified  under  the  government  of  a  Being  infi- 
nite both  in  power  and  goodness.  At  least  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that,  if  other  considerations  appear  favorable  to 
our  future  expectations,  the  natural  desires  of  the  hu- 
man mind  ought  to  be  allowed  some  force  in  strength- 
ening the  presumption. 

(2.)  Let  us  reflect,  in  the  second  place,  on  the  natural 
sentiment  of  the  mind  when  under  the  influence  of  re- 
morse. A  murder  (we  shall  suppose)  has  been  perpe- 
trated, from  motives  of  fraud  or  revenge,  without  any 
human  witness,  and  without  any  circumstance  that  could 
lead  to  a  detection.  No  punishment  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  any  earthly  tribunal.  Is  this  sufficient  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  the  murderer  1  Experience  shows  us 
the  reverse,  and  furnishes  numberless  instances  in  which 
the  recollection  of  such  a  crime,  though  committed  with 
every  circumstance  of  privacy,  has  been  suflicient  to 
poison  all  the  enjoyments  which  luxury  could  offer,  and 
even  to  render  life  itself  insupportable.  In  vain  the 
murderer  seeks  for  a  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of 
consdence  by  minghng  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life.  He 
has  lost  the  intrepidity  of  innocence,  and  trembles  to  look 
even  his  friends  in  the  face,  lest  his  guilt  should  appear 
through  all  the  disguises  of  his  countenance.  From  so- 
ciety he  flies  to  solitude,  which  affords  a  good  man  a 
retreat  from  the  storms  of  fortupe  ;  and  where  the  soul, 
long  harassed  with  cares,  and  sick  of  the  restraints 
which  the  world  imposes,  indulges  the  natural  current  of 
its  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  gradually  regains  its  strength 
and  its  serenity.  But  the  pleasures  of  solitude  are  known 
to  the  virtuous  alone.  To  the  guiliy  it  is  full  of  terrors. 
Every  walk  is  haunted  with  spectres,  and  the  tranquillity 
and  peace  he  sees  around  him  only  render  his  guilt  and 
his  danger  the  more  striking  to  himself  and  the  more 
alarming.  Even  the  reflection  that  his  crimes  have  pas- 
sed unpunished  on  earth  serves  at  times  to  aggravate  his 
horrors.  The  blood  he  has  spilt  seems  on  that  very  ac- 
count to  call  the  louder  to  Heaven  for  vengeance ;  and 
he  conceives  his  punishment  in  a  future  state  to  be  the 
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more  certain  and  the  more  unavoidable,  that  he  has 
made  no  atonement  while  here  to  the  society  he  has  in- 
jured. Under  the  influence  of  such  apprehensions  a 
murderer  has  been  frequently  known,  many  years  after 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  to  feel  his  existence  so  in- 
tolerable a  burden  that  he  has  voluntarily  revealed  his 
own  guilt  and  delivered  himself  up  to  an  ignominious 
death.  The  vulgar  generally  believe  that  Providence 
sometin^es  interferes  by  a  miracle  to  bring  secret  mur- 
derers to  light ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  Provi- 
dence acts  agreeably  to  general  laws,  and  has  provided 
a  restraint  on  this  most  dreadful  of  all  crimes  by  that  in- 
fatuation which  remorse  produces,  and  which  seldom 
fails,  sooner  or  later,  to  lead  to  a  detection.  Facts  of 
this  sort  are  surely  strong  indications  of  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God,  and  afford  strong  presumptions  of  a  fu- 
ture retribution. 

(3.)  The  observations  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
relate  entirely  to  those  anticipations  of  futurity  which  na- 
ture forces  occasionally  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  even  of 
those  who  are  the  least  disposed  to  serious  reflection. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  presumptions  which  arise  from 
a  more  extensive  and  philosophical  survey  of  our  facul- 
ties and  of  our  situation  in  the  world. 

When  we  examine  the  instincts  and  the  external  con- 
dition of  the  lower  animals,  we  find  them  to  be  exactly 
accommodated  to  those  desires  and  wants  which  nature 
has  given  them.  What  were  the  ultimate  purposes  of 
their  creation  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  be  placed  in  this  world  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  man,  so  wonderfully  are  their  instincts  adapted  to 
his  purposes  ;-  others,  perhaps,  were  intended  for  no  fur- 
ther end  than  to  taste  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  bounty 
of  their  Maker,  and  (as  Goldsmith  expresses  it)  "  to  ani- 
mate the  solitudes  of  nature."  But,  with  respect  to  all 
of  them,  we  may  remark,  an  exact  accommodation  of 
their  condition  to  their  desires  and  to  their  capacities  of 
enjoyment.  These  desires  and  enjoyments  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely of  the  sensualkind,  excepting,  perhaps,  when  an  an- 
imal is  under  the  influence  of  the  conjugal  or  the  parental 
affections,  or  in  the  case  of  those  who  delight  in  the  soci- 
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ety  of  theit  own  species.  But  whatever  desires,  or 
whatever  capacities  of  enjoyment  any  animal  is  pos- 
sessed of,  the  object  fitted  to  gratify  it  is  supplied  by 
nature,  and  the  animal  is  guided  by  an  unerring  impidse 
to  the  employment  of.  those  means  by  which  the  object 
is  to  be  attained.  The  enjoyments  may  be  low  in  com- 
parison to  our»,  but  they  are  suited  to  the  creatures  for 
whom  they  are  destined,  and  they  are  not  degraded  m 
their  estimation  by  any  mortifying  comparisons  with  the 
pleasures  which  belong  to  superior  orders  of  beings. 
Indeed,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  least  curiosity  about 
the  nature  of  any  of  the  objects  which  surround  them. 
As  the  use  of  reason  for  the  gratification  of  their  wants  is 
stiperseded  by  their  instincts,  the  powers  of  observation 
and  reflection  have  been  kindly  withheld  from  them ;  and, 
as  nature  has  in  a  great  measure  taken  upon  herself  the 
care  of  their  subsistence  and  accommodation,  and  em- 
ploys them  as  blind  instruments  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  purposes,  so  she  seems  to  have  relieved  them  of 
any  anxiety  for  the  future  by  limiting  their  views  to  the 
present  moment 

How  different  is  all  this  from  the  condition  of.m^m! 
He  is  left  in  many  respects  to  the  guidance  of  his  own 
understanding,  and  is  incapable  of  accommodating  his 
conduct  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  till  he  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  it  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation. To  this  observation  of  nature  he  is  prompted 
not  only  by  his  necessities,  but  by  the  principle  of  curi- 
osityy  which  leads  him  to  prosecute  his  researches  even 
when  his  situation  is  easy  and  comfortable ;  and  which 
therefore  does  not  appear,  like  the  instincts  of  the  brutes, 
to  be  subservient  merely  to  the  accommodation  of  his 
present  existence.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  even 
when  our  curiosity  engages  us  in  inquiries  which  are 
merely  speculative,  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that 
these  inquiries  will  never  be  attended  with  any  practical 
utility ;  that  many  discoveries  highly  important  to  man- 
kind have  been  made  by  men  who  had  no  views  of  their 
application  at  the  time,  and  who  perhaps  lived  many 
ages  before  these  views  occurred ;  and  that  therefore 
an  important  use  of  the  principle  of  curiosity  may  be 
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traced  without  extending  our  views  beyond  the  present 
world.  The  objection,  I  acknowledge,  is  so  far  just ; 
but  still  it  seems  to  me  that  this  principle  has  a  manifest 
reference  to  higher  purposes.  If  man  was  intended  only 
to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  globe,  and  if  the  principle  of 
curiosity  was  bestowed  on  him  only  in  subserviency  to 
his  accommodation  here,  whence  is  it  that  he  is  in  gen- 
eral led  to  inquire  more  anxiously  about  distant  and 
singular  phenomena  than  about  those  which,  from  their 
nearness  or  frequency,  we  should  expect  tp  be  the  most 
interesting  ?  Whence  is  it  that  his  curiosity  extends  be- 
yond the  surface  of  this  globe,  or  at  least  beyond  those 
astronomical  facts  which  may  admit  of  a  practical  appli- 
cation T  Whence  is  it  that  he  delights  in  tracing  the  orbit 
and  computing  the  motions  of  a  planet  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  or  in  predicting  the  return  of  a  comet  many 
ages  after  he  shall  be  laid  in  the  dust  1  But  perhaps  lit- 
tle could  be  inferred  fropi  our  curiosity  on  these  subjects, 
if  we  were  not  so  wonderfully  supplied  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  it.  Such,  however,  are  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  that  while  the  science  of  medicine  remains 
involved  in  uncertainty  and  error;  while  the  structure 
of  the  human  body  is  still  imperfectly  known ;  while 
mechanics  are  not  yet  agreed  about  the  best  form  of  the 
plough, — we  are  able  to  contemplate  the  provisions 
which  nature  has  made  for  supplying  light  to  the  supe- 
rior and  more  distant  planets  ;  we  are  able  to  measure 
the  velocity  of  light  itself;  and,  without  passing  the  boun- 
daries of  the  visible  universe,  can  transport  ourselves  in 
imagination  to  regions  where  the  earth  and  all  the  planet- 
ary spaces  vanish  from  the  eye.  Even,  however,  when 
we  are  arrived  at  this  limit,  we  feel  that  the  distance  we 
have  passed  is  but  a  point  in  comparison  of  that  infinite 
space  which  forces  itself  on  the  mind  with  an  irresistible 
conviction  of  its  necessary  existence. 

With  respect  to  our  own  globe,  how  eager  is  our  cu- 
riosity to  know  the  transactions  of  those  generations  which 
have  occupied  it  before  us !  And  after  exhausting  all  the 
treasures  of  remote  antiquity,  how  do  we  complain  of 
the  shortness  of  that  period  which  limits  the  province  of 
"history  I     Our  views,  too,  are  often  turned  forwards  to 

VOL.  v.  50 
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the  dark  regions  of  futurity,  where  we  see  timey  like 
space,  stretching  lo  infinity,  and  we  cannot  help  inquiring 
what  events  are  likely  to  happen  in  succeeding  ages.  Shall 
one  generation  of  men  follow  another  in  endless  succes- 
sion, and  each  return  to  its  original  nothing?  Or  is  this 
world  only  a  state  of  preparation  for  higher  scenes, 
where  our  intellectual  and  morsil  powers  may  continually 
advance  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection  ? 

I  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  that  curiosity  we 
feel  concerning  the  great  Author  of  all  the  wonders  we 
see  around  us.  Few  will  dispute  that  it  is  natural  and 
reasonable  in  man  to  inquire  concerning  his  own  origin 
and  that  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals  he  sees  con- 
tinually rising  into  existence ;  concerning  that  power 
which  put  in  motion  the  different  parts  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  and  that  wisdom  which  is  the  source 
of  its  order  and  beauty.  Our  inquiries  on  these 
subjects  are  essentially  different,  both  in  their  na- 
ture and  object,  from  all  the  others  in  which  we  can 
employ  our  faculties ;  and  our  disposition  to  engage  in 
them  affords  a  presumption  in  favor  of  a  future  state 
perfectly  distinct  from  those  that  arise  from  our  restless 
and  insatiable  curiosity  about  the  objects  of  science ; 
and  a  presumption,  we  may  add,  not  liable  to  the  same 
objections  which  might  possibly  be  urged  against  some 
of  the  foregoing  reasonings.  In  our  astronomical  and 
physical  researches,  for  example,  our  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  of  nature  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  discover 
and  to  classify  facts ;  and  consequently,  our  inquiries, 
though  they  lead  us  into  a  more  extensive  field,  are 
precisely  the  same  in  kind  with  those  which  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  practical  arts,  and  of  our  conduct  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  It  might  perhaps  therefore 
be  imagined  that  our  curiosity  concerning  the  distant 
parts  of  the  universe,  and  the  discoveries  to  which  it 
has  led,  do  not  justify  the  conclusions  I  formerly  de- 
duced from  them,  as  these  discoveries  are  only  to  be 
regarded  as  the  accidental  and  unavoidable  result  of 
principles  which  were  implanted  in  our  minds  for  very 
different  purposes :  That  although  the  knowledge  of 
many  astronomical  facts  may  not  be  subservient  to  our 
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accommodation  here,  and  although  our  faculties  were 
not  bestowed  on  us  in  order  that  we  might  be  qualified 
for  discovering  them,  yet  that  the  same  measure  of 
curiosity  and  of  genius  which  was  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  life  could  not  fail  to  bring  also  to  light  a 
variety  of  truths  which  do  not  admit  of  a  practical  appli- 
cation. But  what  shall  we  say  of  our  curiosity  concern- 
ing the  Author  of  Nature,  and  the  satisfaction  we  derive 
in  contemplating  the  marks  of  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness which  are  impressed  on  his  works?  To  what 
purpose  are  we  rendered  capable  of  elevating  our 
thoughts  to  him,  if  we  are  never  to  enjoy  a  clearer  view 
of  his  nature  and  attributes,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  governs  the  material  and  the  moral  world  ?  All  that 
philosophy  discovers  to  us  with  respect  to  the  events 
which  happen  in  either,  and  all  that  is  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  human  life  to  know,  amounts  only  to  this, 
that  particular  events  are  constantly  conjoined  together, 
so  that  when  we  see  the  one  we  may  expect  the  other ; 
but  although  we  can  discover  no  more,  curiosity  is  not 
satisfied.  Our  constitution  determines  us  to  beUeve 
that  every  event  requires  an  efficient  cause,  or  implies 
the  operation  of  power.  And  it  is  this  principle  of  our 
nature  which  suggests  the  beUef  of  a  Deity,  But  how 
he  operates,  whether  mediately  or  immediately,  and  how 
the  connexion  between  mind  and  matter  is  carried  on, 
are  questions  which,  although  they  must  excite  the 
curiosity  of  every  man  capable  of  reflection,  we  may 
venture  to  say  will  never  be  resolved  by  human  genius. 
Wherever  we  direct  our  inquiries,  whether  to  the  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  animals,  to  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
bles, to  the  chemical  attractions  and  repulsions,  or  to 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  perpetually 
perceive  the  effects  of  powers  which  cannot  belong  to 
mere  matter.  To  a  certain  length  we  are  able  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  in  every  research  we  meet  with  an  impassa- 
ble line — a  line  which  is  marked  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness, and  which  no  man  now  thinks  of  passing  who  has 
just  views  of  the  nature  and  object  of  philosophy.  It 
was  indeed  by  pointing  it  out  that  Bacon  did  so  much 
service  to  science.     But  although  the  nature  of  these 
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powers,  atid  the  mode  of  their  operations,  at*e  not  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge  at  present,  we  are  certain  of 
their  existence,  and  of  their  acting  in  subserviency  to 
wise  design.  So  much  it  was  necessary  for  man  to 
know,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  natural  religion,  and  we 
can  conceive  no  other  purpose  to  which  this  knowledge 
is  subservient.  It  was  plainly  intended,  then,  that  man 
should  have  the  idea  of  overruling  power  and  wisdom : 
but  to  what  end  this  idea,  if  we  are  not  to  exist  hereaf- 
ter 1  And  why  is  our  curiosity  so  strong  with  respect 
'  to  things  beyond  the  limit  of  human  inquiry,  but  to  lead 
our  thoughts  forward  to  futurity  1  If  it  has  not  this 
effect  on  the  mind,  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  even  a  view  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  material  universe,  could  on^y  serve  to 
damp  the  ardor  of  human  pursuits,  and  make  the  busi- 
ness of  life  appear  unworthy  of  our  regard.  When  we 
return  from  our  excursions  through  the  immensity  of 
space  and  time  to  a  view  of  ourselves  and  of  the  globe 
we  inhabit,  what  a  short  span  does  human  life  appear, 
and  how  contemptible  this  boasted  theatre  of  human 
ambition!  "Hoc  est  punctum  quod  inter  tot  gentes 
ferro  et  igni  dividitur : — cum  te  in  ilia  vere  magna  sustu- 
leris,  quoties*  videbis  exercitus  sub  rectis  ire  vexillis, 
libebit  dicere:  It  nigrum  campis  agmen;  formicarum 
iste  discursus  est  in  angusto  laborantium."  * 

"  O  pudor !     O  stolidi  prseceps  vesania  voti ! 
QuantuJa  pars  rerum  est,  in  qu&  se  gloria  jactat, 
Ira  fremit,  metns  exanimat,  dolor  urit,  egeatas 
Cogit  opes ;  ferro,  insidiis,  flammd  atque  veneno 
Cerriitur,  et  trepido  fervent  humana  tumultu."  t 

Such  reflections  can  scarcely  fail  to  force  them- 
selves on  every  mind  which  contrasts  the  field  of  its 
present  exertions  with  those  enlarged  prospects  of  the 
universe  which  philosophy  opens;  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly reflections  which  neither  contribute  to  make  us 
happier  in  ourselves,  nor  more  useful  citizens.  On  the 
contrary,  their  tendency  in  both  respects  is  so  mani- 
festly unfavorable,  that  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 

■■■■■■*■■-■■■■■■-' • — T^^ • — 

*  Seneca.  *    f  Bocliaii.  de  Sphsra,  Lib*  i  \.  678. 
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if  man  had  no  intimations  of  a  future  existence,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  never  to  have  extended  his 
views  beyond^this  globe  and  the  period  of  human  Ufe, 
instead  of  embracing,  as  at  present,  a  stretch  of  dura- 
tion and  of  space  which  throws  a  ridicule  on  the  whole 
history  of  human  affairs. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  vary  the  supposition, 
and  are  led  by  a  view  of  the  magnificence  of  nature  and 
the  Divine  perfections  to  look  forward  to  a  better  world, 
the  scene  in  which  we  are  placed  at  present  will  be 
dignified  in  our  estimation  from  the  important  purposes 
to  which  it  is  subservient ;  and  while  we  pity  the  folly 
of  those  who  consider  earthly  enjoyments  as  the  ulti- 
mate objects  of  their  pursuit,  we  will  feel  ourselves 
called  on  by  the  most  powerful  motives  to  a  strenuous 
discharge  of  all  our  various  duties. 

These  observations  suflUciendy  show,  that,  if  man  was 
created  for  this  life  alone,  he  possesses  faculties  above 
his  condition ;  and  that,  if  he  were  to  act  upon  the 
supposition  of  his  annihilation  at  death,  the  extensive 
views  he  is  able  to  form  of  the  universe  would  render 
him  more  unfit  to  perform  his  part  as  a  member  of  soci- 
ety than  if  his  intellectual  attainments  had  been  more 
moderate  and  confined.  But  if  our  faculties  are  above 
our  condition,  our  curiosity  is  still  greater  than  our  fac- 
ulties can  satisfy.  And  here,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we 
may  perceive  an  additional  intimation  of  our  future  des- 
tiny. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  in  his  View  of 
Newton's  Discoveries,  as  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  our  present  condition — "  That  the  inhabitants  of 
this  earth  are  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  other  great  bodies  of  the  universe,  and  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  similar  obstacles  prevent  the  possi- 
bihty  of  a  communication  betwixt  the  other  pl^ets  and 
betwixt  the  different  systems.  We  are  able  by  teles- 
copes to  discover  very  plainly  mountains,  precipices,  and 
cavities  in  the  moon ;  but  who  tread  those  precipices, 
or  what  purpose  those  great  cavites  serve,  we  know 
not ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  planet, 
without  any  atmosphere,  vaffors,  or  seas,  (as  is  now 
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the  common  opinion  of  astronomers)  can  serve  for  like 
purposes  as  our  earth.     We  observe  sudden  and  sur- 
prising revolutions  on  the  surface  of  the  great  planet 
Jupiter  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.     We  observe  in  them  all  enough  to  raise  our  cu- 
riosity, but  not  to  satisfy  it.     From  hence,  as  well  as 
from  the  state  of  the  moral  world,  and  many  other  con- 
siderations, we  are  induced  to  believe  that  our  present 
state  would  be  very  imperfect  without  a  subsequent  one, 
wherein  our  views  of  nature  and  of  its  great  Author  may 
be  more  clear  and  satisfactory.    It  does  not  appear  suit- 
able to  the  wisdom  that  shines  throughout  all  nature  to 
suppose  that  we  should  see  so  far,  and  have  our  curiosity 
so  much  raised  concerning  the  works  of  God,  only  to 
be  disappointed  at  the  end.    As  man  is  undoubtedly  the 
chief  being  upon  this  globe,  and  this  globe  may  be  no 
less  considerable  in  the  most  valuable  respects  than  any 
other  in  the  solar  system,  and  this  system  for  ought  we 
know  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  universal  system,  so,  if 
we  should  suppose  man  to  perish  without  ever  arriving 
at  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  nature  than  the  very 
imperfect  one  he  attains  in  his  present  state,  by  analo- 
gy or  parity  of  reason,  we  might  conclude,  that  the  like 
desires  would  be  frustrated  in  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
other  planets  and  systems,  and  that  the  beautiful  scheme 
of  nature  would  never  be  unfolded,  but  in  an  exceed- 
ingly imperfect  manner  to  any  of  them.    This,  therefore, 
naturally  leads  us  to  consider  our  present  state  as  only 
the  dawn  or  beginning  of  our  existence,  and  as  a  state 
of  preparation  or  probation  for  further  advancement ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  most 
judicious  philosophers  of  old.    And  whoever  attentively 
considers  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  particularly 
the  desires  and  passions  of  men,  which  appear  greatly 
superior  to  their  present  objects,  will  easily  be  per- 
suaded that  man  was  designed  for  higher  views  than  of 
this  life.     These  the  Author  of  Nature  may  have  in  re- 
serve to  be  opened  up  to  us  at  proper  periods  of  time, 
and  after  due  preparation.     Surely  it  is  in  his  power  to 
grant  us  a  far  greater  improvement  of  the  faculties  we 
already  possess,  or  even  tor  endow  us  with  new  faculties. 
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of  which  at  this  time  we  have  no  idea,  for  penetrating 
further  into  the  scheme  of  nature,  and  approaching  near- 
er unto  himself,  the  First  and  Supreme  Cause.  We 
know  not  how  far  it  was  proper  or  necessary  that  we 
should  not  be  let  into  knowledge  at  once,  but  should 
advance  gradually ;  that  by  comparing  new  objects  or 
new  discoveries  with  what  was  known  to  us  before,  our 
improvement  might  be  more  complete  and  regular ;  or 
how  far  it  might  be  necessary  or  advantageous  that  in- 
telligent, beings  should  pass  through  a  kind  of  infancy  of 
knowledge;  for  new  knowledge  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  our  having  access  to  a  new  object  as  in  com- 
paring it  with  others  already  known,  observing  its  rela- 
tions to  them,  or  discerning  what  it  has  in  common  with 
them,  and  wherein  their  disparity  consists.  Thus  our 
knowledge  is  vastly  greater  than  the  sum  of  what  all  its 
objects  separately  could  afford ;  and  when  a  new  ob- 
ject comes  within  our  reach,  the  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge is  the  greater  the  more  we  already  know,  so  that 
it  increases  not  as  the  new  objects  increase,  but  in  a 
much  higher  proportion."  * 

Having  said  so  much  with  respect  to  our  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  disproportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
scene  of  their  present  exertions,  I  proceed  to  consider 
another  presumption  in  favor  of  a  future  state,  suggested 
by  our  means  of  enjoyment^  contrasted  with  the  concep- 
tions of  happiness  and  of  perfection  which  we  are  able 
to  form. 

In  appealing  to  this  contrast,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  rich  variety  of  genuine  pleasures  placed 
within  our  reach  even  at  present,  and  that  the  sum  of 
happiness  in  human  life  far  exceeds  the  sum  of  misery. 
But  still  the  happiness  which  falls  to  the  lot  even  of  the 
most  fortunate  bears  no  proportion  to  what  we  can  con- 
ceive, or  to  that  of  which  we  feel  our  natures  to  be  ca- 
pable. The  pleasures  of  a  good  conscience  are  indeed 
satisfactory  and  sublime  ;  but  how  many  are  the  imper- 
fections even  of  the  most  virtuous  !  How  much  of  their 
life  is  spent  before  they  attain  to  an  uniform  and  settled 

*  Maclaurin^s  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  Discoveries,  B.  vi. 
chap.  9. 
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tranquillity,  by  correcting  the  defects  of  their  constitu- 
tionsd  or  acquired  tempers,  and  by  subduing  the  vio- 
lence of  their  useful  passions !  How  often  is  their  se- 
^  renity  overset  by  an  hereditary  melancholy,  or  by  those 
bodily  diseases  which  disturb  the  imagination  !  Nor  is 
it  only  OUT  awn  imperfections  which  affect  our  tranquilli^ 
ty.  How  often  is  it  disturbed  by  those  of  our  friends  I 
How  often  do  we  see  a  trifling  collision  of  passions  or 
of  interests  interrupt  the  harmony  of  men  .who  would 
willingly  sacrifipe  their  lives  for  each  other ;  or  a  ground- 
less suspicion  and  misapprehension  occasion  a  temporary 
coldness  between  those  who,  if  they  could  read  each 
other's  hearts,  would  see  every  thought  pure,  honorable, 
and  sincere !  While  we  are  mortified  with  these  reflec- 
tions, can  we  avoid  cherishing  the  hope,  that  the  time 
will  come  when  our  own  characters  shall  approach 
nearer  to  that  ideal  perfection  to  which  nature  teaches 
us  to  aspire ;  when  the  sunshine  of  the  soul  shall  be 
no  longer  liable  to  be  overcast  by  the  gloom  of  imagina- 
tion or  the  storms  of  the  passions  ;  and  when  in  the  so- 
ciety of  those  whom  we  loved  on  earth,  freed  with  us 
from  the  weaknesses  of  mortality,  we  shall  enjoy  the 
intercourse  of  minds  unobscured  by  earthly  prejudices, 
and  indulge  the  kind  affections  of  the  heart,  unalloyed 
by  the  possibility  of  change  or  of  separation. 

Upon  this  disproportion  between  our  conceptions  of 
happiness  and  the  possible  attainments  of  human  nature^ 
is  founded  (according  to  the  ingenious  remark  of  Lord 
Bacon)  the  delight  we  derive  from  the  fictions  of  poet- 
ical imagination.  And  this  delight,  which  is  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  exquisite  we  are  capable  of  enjoying, 
is  considered  by  the  same  profound  and  original  writer 
as  furnishing  a  strong  proof  that  the*  principles  of  our 
constitution  have  a  reference  to  higher  scenes  than 
those  with  which  our  senses  are  conversant  at  present* 

*  <*  Cum  enim  muDdus  sensibilis  sit  anima  rationa]!  dignitate  inferior,  videtur 
poesis  haec  humanee  naturae  largiri,  que  historia  denegat ;  atque  animo  umbri^  re« 
rum  utcunque  satisfacere,  cum  solida  haberi  non  possunt.  Si  quis  enim  rem  acutius 
introsplciat,  firmum  ex  poesi  sumitur  argumentum,  magnitudinero  rerum  magis  illua- 
trem,  ordinem  ma^s  perfectum,  et  varictatem  magis  pulchram,  animse  humanae 
complacere  quam  m  natura  ipsa,  post  lapsum,  reperire  ullo  modo  possit  Qua- 
propter  cum  res  geste  et  eventus,  qui  Tens  tdstorise  subjiduntur,  non  sint  ejus 
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To  the  truth  of  the  fact  on  which  this  argument  of 
Bacon's  proceeds,  most  men,  I  believe,  will  be  ready  to 
bear  witness  from  their  own  ejcperience,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  human  life  falls  far  short  of  those  conceptions 
which  the  min^  has  a  capacity  and  a  disposition  to  form. 
But  abstracting  entirely  from  this  consideration,  and 
supposing  all  our  dreams  of  happiness  to  be  realized, 
could  we  fail  at  times  to  reflect  on  the  precarious*  tenure 
by  which  we  hold  all  our  comforts  1  That  a  moment 
may  dissolve  our  tenderest  connexions,  and  leavp  us 
only  the  remembrance  of  happiness  which  is  never  to 
return?  Or,  if  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 
from  those  severer  trials,  that  the  inevitable  hour  is  ap- 
proaching when  we  must  take  a  last  farewell  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  us.  These  pangs,  arising  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  social  connexions,  are  peculiar  to  man.  The 
other  animals,  as  I  already  hinted,  seem  to  enjoy  in 
some  degree  the  pleasures  of  conjugal  and  parental  af- 
fection ;  but  their  connexions  with  each  other  are  only 
temporary,  and  are  plainly  subservient  to  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  continuation  of  their  kind ;  a  circumstance 
(by  the  way)  which,  added  to  some  considerations  for- 
merly mentioned,  affords  a  very  striking  instance  of  the 
benevolent  care  our  Maker  has  taken  to  save  his  sensi- 
tive creatures  from  unnecessary  sufferings,*   They  have 

ampUtudlniB,  in  aua  anima  humana  sibi  satisfadat,  presto  est  poesis,  qua  facta  ma- 
gis  heroica  connngat:  Cum  historia  vera  successus  reruin,  minime  pro  meritis 
'virtutum  et  sceJenim,  Darret ;  corrigit  earn  poesis,  et  ezitus  et  fortunas  secundum  me- 
rita  et  ex  lege  Nemeseos  exhibit.  Com  historia  vera,  obvia  rerum  satietate  et  si- 
milttudine,  anlme  humanas  fastidio  sit,  reficit  earn  poesis,  inexpectata  et  varia  et 
Tidasitudinum  plena  canens.  Adeo  ut  poesis  ista,  non  solum  ad  delectationem, 
Md  etiam  ad  animi  magnitudinem  et  ad  mores  conferat" — De  Jbig.  Seient.  Lib.  ii. 
Cap.  18. 

For  a  translation  of  this  passase  see  Tattler^  No.  108. 

*  The  following  observations  oa^e  a  suffident  connexion  with  the  foregoing  ar- 
gument to  justify  their  insertion  here  as  a  note. 

"  T^e  spot  of  the  medulla  tpmaUs,  where  its  two  ascending  main  nerves  that  form 
&e  grea  tbrain  cross  one  another,  so  that  the  left  fasdculus  of  the  nerves  proceeds  to 
the  right,  and  the  right  fasdculus  to  the  left  hemisphere,  this  spot  being  injured, 
tbeie  is  at  once  an  end  of  life,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  facts. 

«  Butchers  and  huntsmen  know  by  experience  that  the  least  injury  offered  to  this 
■pot  will  be  instantly  fatal.  The  butcher  will  plunge  his  knife  accordingly  into  the 
neck  of  the  ox  at  that  spot,  and  so  at  once  cuts  through  the  contexture  of  the 
nerves.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  animal  fells  down,  and  after  a  few  convul- 
sions ceases  to  live.  The  huntsmen  proceed  on  the  same  principle  when  they  cut 
tluougfa  the  neck  of  the  game. 

'*  2.  Those  animals  that  kUl  others  wiU  always  seize  them  by  the  neck,  and 
hUe  through  that  part.    In  this  manner  the  hound  will  kill  the  hare,  and  the  bird  of 
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no  anticipation  of  the  future,  and  of  consequence  no 
anxiety  about  the  termination  of  their  existence;  and 
they  are  freed  almost  entirely  from  the  pangs  which  at- 
tend the  dissolution  of  the  conjugal  and  parental  con- 
nexions. As  the  case  in  all  these  respects  is  different 
with  man,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  these  de- 
ductions from  his  happiness  are  intended  to  answer  im- 
portant purposes.* 

prey  its  quarry.  The  pole  cat  worries  its  prey  at  a  sinrie  spring ;  and  Dr.  €raU,  that 
he  might  be  thorouglily  acquainted  with  the  process,  locked  up  a  pole  cat  for  some 
time,  during  which  he  fed  it  only  upon  bones  till  its  teeth  were  blunted.  Whilst 
the  pole  cat's  teeth  remained  blunt  it  was  not  able  to  kill  the  rabbits  that  were  put 
into  its  kennel  with  the  same  despatch  as  formerly ;  but  when  they  had  again  grown 
sharp,  Gall  observed,  that,  on  the  very  first  leap  it  made  on  the  rabbit,  it  cut  the 
little  animal's  neck  on  that  very  spot  with  a  sharp  fang,  and  instantaneous  death 
ensued.  He  observed  the  same  thing  at  a  hawking  party  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the 
Second.  As  soon  as  the  hawk  had  reached  the  hare  it  would  immediately  cut 
through  that  part  of  her  neck  with  its  bill." — GkUTs  System  of  the  FunctioriB  of 
the  Brain,  extracted  from  Charles  Augustus  Bhde*s  Account  of  GkdTs  Lectures 
at  Dresden,  Translated  from  the  German  to  serve  as  an  Explanatoiy  Companion 
to  Gall's  Plaster  Sculls.— See  pp.  67,  68. 

*  For  the  length  of  the  following  note  I  have  no  apology  to  offer;  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  is  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  D'Alembert. 

<*  M.  de  Sacy  mourut  le  26  Octobre  1727,  ag^  de  soixante  treize  ans,  charg^  de 
travauz  et  de  vertus,  laissant  a  ses  amis  le  plus  cher  souvenir,  auz  gens  de  lettres  le 
plus  digne  module,  aux  gens  de  bien  les  plus  iustes  regrets.  Madame  de  Lambert* 
plus  ag^e  que  lui  de  sept  ans,  et  dont  I'amitie  fidele  et  pure  avoit  fait  la  douceur  de 
sa  vie,  lui  surv^cut  pour  conserver  et  honorer  sa  m^moire.  Digne  et  triste  objet 
de  ses  pleurs,  il  n'en  eut  point  de  repandre  sur  elle.  Ainsi  la  nature,  qui  avoit  tant 
fait  pour  le  bonheur  de  M.  de  Sacy,  y  mit  le  comple  par  line  vieillesse  heureuse  et 
paisible,  exempte  de  ce  sentiment  douleureux  que*Iaisse  au  fond  du  co^ur  une  porta 
^temelle  et  irreparable ;  sentiment  dont  Timpression  est  d'autant  plus  profonde,  que 
I'ame  trouve  une  esp^ce  d'attrait  a  s'y  liver,  et  de  douceur  a  en  gouter  I'amertume ; 
sentiment  que  sa  tristesse  meme  rend  en  quelque  maniere  desirable,  poisqu'il  nous 
fait  regarder  la  mort  comme  un  bienfait  de  la  nature,  non  parce  qu'elle  met  fin  k 
des  larmes  qui  nous  sent  chores,  mais  parce  que  ce  malheur  de  I'humanit^,  si  c'est 
un  malheur  de  cesser  de  souffrir,  nous  est  du  moins  commun  avec  ceux  que  nous 
avons  tendrement  aim^s,  et  nous  laisse  I'espoir  consolant  de  las  suivre  bientot  dans 
cet  asile  ^temel  et  paisible  ou  leur  ombre  nous  a  pr^c^d^s,  et  oi!l  leur  voix  nous 
appelle.  Madame  de  Lambert,  qui  surv^cut  encore  six  ann^es  a  M.  de  Sacy,  en- 
tretint  et  nourrit  toujours  ce  sentiment  cher  a  son  cceur.  EUe  y  joignit  un  espoir 
plus  consolant  encore,  celui  que  la  divinit^  bienfaisante  donne  aux  ames  vertueuses* 
de  se  r^unir  un  jour  pour  n'avoir  plus  a  pleurer  leur  separation ;  espoir  en  effet  si 
propre  k  soulager  les  maux  des  coeurs  sensibles ;  espoir  dont  la  malheureuse  hu- 
manity avoit  un  besoin  si  pressant,  qu'elle  a  couru,  pour  ainsi  dire,  au-devant  de  lul, 
avant  que  la  Bont^  Supreme  et  Etemelle  voulut  bien  le  lui  presenter  elle-meme. 
Un  sentiment  profond  et  plein  de  vie,  priv^  d*un  objet  ch^ri  qu'il.  ne  rotrouveroit 
plus,  et  ne  pouvant  supporter  I'idee  accablante  d'etre  an^anti  pour  jamais,  a  inspir^, 
int^ress^,  eclair^  la  raison,  pour  lui  faire  embrasser  avec  transport  cette  attente 
pr^cieuse  d'une  existence  immortelle,  dont  le  premier  d^sir  n'a  pas  du  naitre  dans 
une  tete  froide  et  philosophe,  mais  dans  un  coeur  qui  avoit  aim^." 

The  foregoing  passage  seems  to  have  touched  the  heart  of  even  the  Baron  de 
Grimm.  His  words  are  these,  speaking  of  the  ^loges  of  D'Alembert  in  general :  "  U 
y  a  de  1'  interet  et  de  la  douceur  dans  les  ^loges  de  Massillon,  de  I'Archeveque  de 
Cambrai  et  de  Flechier,  mais  il  n'y  en  a  aucun  ou  Ton  remarque  une  sensibility 
plus  vrai  et  plus  aimable  que  dans  celui  de  M.  de  Sacy.  L'auteur  y  peint  I'amiti^ 
comme  un  homme  qui  en  a  sent!  tout  le  charme  et  tout  la  puissance.  Quand  M, 
D'Alembert  fit  cet  eloge,  il  venoit  de  perdre  Mademoisolle  de  JUspinasse  ;  on  peut 
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(4.)  There  is  another  part  of  our  constitution  which 
seems  to  have  a  manifest  reference  to  a  future  state. 
Our  moral  habits  continue  improving  to  the  last  hour  of 
life,  and  are  frequently  strengthened  and  confirmed  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree  amidst  those  painful  and  lin- 
gering struggles  which  precede  our  dissolution.  Now, 
all  those  powers  of  our  nature,  which  appear  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  our  present  state  alone,  begin  after  a 
certain  period  to  decline.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the 
active  powers  of  the  body,  and  all  the  organs  of  per- 
ception. As  we  find  then  our  moral  habits  are  capable 
of  improvement  to  the  last,  are  we  not  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  intended,  not  merely  for  discharging 
our  duties  in  society,  but  to  qualify  us  for  another  ex- 
istence '?  Indeed,  were  the  case  otherwise,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  any  plausible  account  of  the  sufferings 
which  commonly  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  man,  and 
which  exceed  so  remarkably  those  which  fall  to  the 
share  of  any  other  spedies  of  animals. 

What  I  have  said  with  respect  to  moral  habits  is  ap- 
plicable also  to  our  intellectual  desires.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  study,  the  ardor 
of  curiosity  frequently  continues  to  the  last  unabated, 
and  even  increasing.  *  And  here,  too,  a  boundless  field 
of  improvement  opens  to  our  view,  both  in  our  faculties 
themselves,  to  the  progressive  enlargement  of  which  it 
is  impossible  for  imagination  to  fix  any  limits ;  and  in 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  which  are  as  infinite  as 
the  works  of  the  Creator. 

(5.)  Among  the  various  considerations,  however, 
which  intimate  a  relation  between  this  world  and  anoth- 
er state  of  being,  there  is  none  which  has  had  more 
weight  in  all  ages  with  serious  and  thinking  men  of  eve- 
ry description  (whether  their  minds  have  been  enlight* 
ened  by  philosophy  or  not)  than  the  discordance  be- 
tween our  moral  judgments  and  feelings,  and  the  course 
of  human  affairs. 

That  the  course  of  human  affairs  is  on  the  whole  agreea- 

croire  que  ce  tableau  touchant  fut  trac^  sur  la  tombe  de  son  amie." — JHemoirea  de 
Grimm,  Tome  v.  p.  150.  Londres  chez  Colburn,  1814.— See  Note  (F.)  at  the 
end. 
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ble  to  our  ideas  of  good  and  ill  desert  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, not  only  from  that  self-approbation  which  is  the 
inseparable  attendant  of  virtue,  but  from  the  tendency 
which  virtue  has  to  procure  us  the  favor  of  the  world. 
Whoever  reflects  with  attention  upon  this  will  perceive 
manifest  indications  that  the  Bemg  who  presides  over 
the  universe  is  interested  on  the  side  of  good  men ;  and 
that  whatever  occasional  evils  may  befall  them,  their 
happiness  is  the  leading  object  of  those  general  latDS  by 
which  his  government  is  conducted. 

The  existence,  at  the  same  time,  of  these  occasional 
evils  cannot  be  disputed ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  deny,  that 
in  consequence  of  them  the  moral  government  of  God 
appears  to  us  at  present  not  altogether  perfect.  It  is 
on  the  supposition  of  a  future  state  alone  that  the  diffi- 
culty can  be  removed ;  and  without  it  many  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  human  life  must  remain  for  ever 
inexplicable.  In  some  parts  of  the  material  universe 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  most  complete  and  the  most 
systematical  order  and  beauty;  and  we  invariably  find 
that,  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  extends,  our  views 
8f  its  government  become  more  pleasing  and  more  satis- 
factory. The  condition  of  the  brutes,  too,  appears  to  us 
to  be  wonderfully  accommodated  to  their  various  natures. 
Why  then  should  we  suppose  that  it  is  with  respect  to 
man  alone  that  the  scheme  of  Providence  is  to  be  left 
incomplete,  or  reject  a  doctrine  supported  by  so  striking 
a  concurrence  of  separate  and  independent  arguments, 
which  furnish  a  key  to  all  the  apparent  disorders  of  the 
moral  world  ? 

These  presumptions  in  favor  of  this  most  important  of 
all  truths,  drawn  from  the  course  of  events  in  human 
life,  are  stated  with  great  force  in  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent passages  of  Mr.  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, to  which,  on  account  of  its  length,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader.* 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  that  may  be  stated  to  this 
reasoning,  and  which  has  in  fact  been  urged  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity  and  plausibility  by  Mr.  Hume ;  that 

•See  Vol.  I.  p.  41. 
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the  only  safe  principle  on  which  we  can  pretend  to  judge 
of  those  parts  of  the  universe  which  have  not  fallen  under 
our  examination,  is  by  concluding  them  to  be  analogous 
to  what  we  have  observed. 

"  Of  God  above  or  man  below, 
What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ?  " 

Now,  the  only  fact  we  know  with  respect  to  the  mor- 
al government  of  God  is,  that  the  distribution  of  happi- 
ness and  misery  in  human  life  is  in  a  great  measure 
promiscuous.  Is  it  hot  then  a  most  extraordinary  infer- 
ence from  this  fact,  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  a 
future  state  of  existence  to  correct  the  inequalities  of 
the  present  scene  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  reasonable 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  received  rules  of  philoso- 
phizing to  conclude  either  that  the  idea  of  a  future  state 
is  a  mere  chimera,  or  that,  if  such  an  idea  shall  ever  be 
realized,  the  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery  will 
continue  to  be  as  promiscuous  as  we  have  experienced 
it  to  bel  The  objection,  I  confess,  is  not  without  some 
plausibility,  but  it  will  not  bear  an  accurate  examina- 
tion.   For 

1.  Admitting  the  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery 
in  human  life  to  be  altogether  promiscuous,  this  is  not 
the  ordy  fact  from  which  we  are  entitled  to  reason  con- 
ceming  the  moral  government  of  God.  Our  own  mor- 
al constitution  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Providence 
no  less  than  the  order  of  external  events ;  and  it  has 
been  already  shown  that  this  constitution  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  scene  in  which  it  is  placed,  but  leads  us, 
not  only  to  form  conceptions  of  a  more  perfect  order, 
but  to  hope  and  expect  that  these  conceptions  will  some 
time  or  other  be  realized. 

2.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  distribution  of  happiness 
and  misery  here  is  altogether  indiscriminate.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  been  shown,  that,  although  the  order  of 
events  does  not  correspond  completely  with  our  ideas 
of  good  and  of  ill  desert,  it  does  so  to  so  great  a  degree 
as  must  convince  us  that  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the 
punishment  of  vice  are  the  leading  objects  of  all  those 
general  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed.     The 
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exceptions  which  occur  to  these  laws  arise  from  acci- 
dent^ circumstances  connected  with  our  present  con- 
dition; and  supposing  these  circumstances  to  be  re- 
moved, the  general  laws  continuing  exactly  as  at  present, 
nothing  more  perhaps  would  be  wanting  to  realize  our 
hopes  with  respect  to  the  moral  government  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

This  observation  coincides  in  part  with  one  of  Dr. 
Butler's  concerning  the  tendencies  of  virtue  and  of  vice, 
as  contrasted  with  their  actual  effects.  Virtue,  it  is  evi- 
dent, would  be  much  more  amply  rewarded  in  this  world 
than  it  is,  and  vice  much  more  severely  punished,  if  the 
characters  of  individuals  were  completely  known,  and 
if  all  those  who  felt  themselves  interested  in  the  cause  of 
iporality  had  power  corresponding  to  their  wishes.  It 
is  further  evident,  that  these  obstacles  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  virtue  and  of  vice  arise  from  accidental 
circumstances  relative  to  our  present  state,  whereas  the 
tendencies  themselves  arise  from  the  nature  of  things 
(or,  in  other  words,  from  the  moral  constitution  of  the 
human  mind ;)  and  therefore  the  moral  government  of 
the  universe  in  general  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  from 
what  we  actually  see  here,  but  from  what  we  woiUd  see, 
if  the  tendencies  of  virtue  and  of  vice  were  realized 
by  their  being  placed  in  a  more  favorable  scene  of  ac- 
tion. 

It  is  also  extremely  worthy  of  our  attention,  (as  the 
some  profound  author  has  further  remarked)  that  virtue 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  the  power  of  a  com- 
munity or  society  of  men  in  proportion  as  it  influences 
the  conduct  of  the  members,  by  rendering  the  public 
good  the  common  aim  of  their  actions  ;  by  rousing  the 
abilities  of  each  individual  to  study  and  to  promote  the 
general  interest ;  and  by  imiting  them  altogether  by  the 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  In  this  respect  vir- 
tue has  a  natural  tendency  to  prevail  over  vice,  in  the 
same  manner  as  reason  has  a  natural  tendency  to  prevail 
over  brute  force.  As  reason,  however,  tiiay,  notwith- 
standing this  tendency,  be  sometimes  overpowered  by 
brute  force,  so  virtue  may  be  sometimes  overpowered 
by  vice ;  but  still  the  natural  tendencies  both  of  virtue 
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and  of  reason  to  prevail  over  their  opposites  remain  in- 
disputable, and  wherever^  they  are  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  effect,  the  natural  order  of  things  is  plainly 
deranged  or  inverted. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  check  the  natural 
tendencies  of  virtue  here,  it  is  suflScient  to  mention  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  completely  the  characters  of  oth- 
ers ;  in  consequence  of  which  good  men  are  prevented 
from  forming  that  intimate  union  with  each  other  which 
virtue  tends  to  produce,  and  an  unnatural  alliance  is 
often  established  between  mien  of  the  most  opposite 
views  and  principles.  We  may  add  to  this,  the  short- 
ness of  human  life,  which  seldom  allows  the  characters 
of  individuals  to  display  themselves  fully,  or  their  pro- 
jects of  beneficence  to  be  carried  into  complete  execu- 
tion. Other  causes  besides  these  will  readily  present 
themselves  to  every  one ;  but  supposing  even  these  to 
be  removed,  what  a  scene  would  human  life  become  ! 
How  complete  would  be  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice, 
even  if  the  number  of  the  wicked  were  to  continue 
undiminished ! 

To  illustrate  a  little  more  fully  this  observation  con- 
cerning the  natural  tendency  of  virtue,  Dr.  Butler  sup- 
poses a  kingdom  or  society  of  men  perfectly  virtuous 
to  continue  upon  earth  for  a  succession  of  ages.  For 
his  very  interesting  description  of  the  happy  conse- 
quences which  would  result  from  this  supposition  were 
it  realized,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  work. 

To  those  who  reflect  seriously  on  the  description 
given  by  Dr.  Butler,  (the  chief  heads  of  which  may  be 
easily  imagined  by  an  intelligent  reader)  and  who  con- 
sider at  the  same  time  how  extremely  probable  it  is 
(from  what  we  know  of  the  analogies  and  of  the  unity 
of  design  displayed  in  the  universe)  that  our  future 
condition  will  be  not  wholly  different  in  kind  from  what 
we  have  already  experienced,*  it  will  not  appear  a  very 
extravagant  idea  to  suppose,  that  in  another  state  good 

*  The  same  idea  occurs  in  Milton,  who  seems  to  have  thought  the  conjecture  not 
improbable,  however  different  from  the  common  belief  of  the  world. 

"  What  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  Heayen  and  things  therein. 
Each  to  other  like  more  than  on  earth  u  thought?  '* 

For.  Lok,  Book  r. 
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men  may  be  united  together  in  such  communities  as 
have  been  now  imagined ;  perhaps  united  with  other 
beings  who  have  been  trained  to  like  habits  in  other 
parts  of  the  universe  ;  for  (as  the  same  author  has  well 
observed)  "  the  immensity  of  the  material  world  forces 
us  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  some  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence vast  in  proportion  to  it/'  Nothing  indeed  could 
be  conceived  more  inconsistent  with  that  unity  or  analogy 
of  design  which  is  every  where  conspicuous  in  the  works 
of  creation  "than  to  suppose,  that,  while  all  the  different 
bodies  that  compose  the  material  universe  are  manifestly 
related  to  each  other,  and  form  parts  of  one  great  con- 
nected whole,  the  moral  events  that  happen  on  our  globe 
are  quite  insulated  ;  and  that  the  rational  beings  which 
inhabit  it,  and  for  whom  we  may  reasonably  presume 
the  globe  was  made,  have  no  relation  whatever  to  other 
intelligent  and  moral  natures.  The  presumption  un- 
questionably is,  that  there  is  one,  great  moral  system  cor- 
responding to  the  material  system ;  and  that  the  con- 
nexions which  we  are  able  at  present  to  trace  so  dis- 
tinctly among  the  sensible  objects  which  compose  the 
one,  are  exhibited  to  us  as  so  many  intimations  of  some 
vast  scheme  afterwards  to  be  disclosed  to  us,  compre- 
hending all  the  intelligent  beings  that  compose  the 
other. 

The  remarks  of  Buder  now  referred  to,  afford,  in  my 
opinion,  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  objections  which 
they  were  brought  to  refute.  If  the  distribution  of 
happiness  and  misery  in  this  world  were  perfectly  in- 
discriminate, then  undoubtedly  no  argument  for  a  future 
state  could  be  drawn  from  the  general  laws  which  regu- 
late human  affairs ;  or  (which  comes  much  to  the  same 
purpose)  from  what  Dr.  Butler  calls  the  tendencies  of 
virtue  and  of  vice  ;  and  in  that  case  the  evidences  of  a 
future  retribution  would  rest  on  the  other  considerations 
already  stated.  But  the  tendencies  of  virtue  and  of 
vice  are  even  in  this  world  sufficiendy  manifest  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  gene)^  laws  by  which  the  universe  is 
governed  are  favorable  to  the  one  and  hostile  to  the 
other.  The  distributive  justice  to  which  we  look  for- 
ward hereafter  is  a  thing  not  different  in  kind  but 
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only  in  degree  from  what  we  experience  here.  It  is 
only  an  order  of  things  carried  into  effect,  towards  which 
we  every  where  around  us  see  a  tendency.  These  ten- 
dencies, too,  it  must  be  remembered,  arise  from  the  na- 
ture of  things ;  the  obstacles  to  their  effects  are  merely 
accidental.  If  these  obstacles  were  removed  virtue  and 
vice  would  really  produce  the  effects  which  they  at  pre- 
sent tend  to  produce  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God  would  exhibit  the  same  perfection  which 
we  trace  in  all  the  other  operations  of  creation  and  Prov- 
idence. 

The  result  of  all  that  has  now  been  stated  concerning 
the  nature  of  man,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed,  amounts  to  this, — 
that  in  the  former  there  are  many  appearances  to  which 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  latter ;  and  which 
we  may  therefore  regard  as  sb  many  intimations  that  the 
ends  of  our  being  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
researches  at  present  "  Whoever  considers,"  says  Dr. 
Ferguson,  "  the  anatomy  of  the  foetus  will  find  in  the 
structure  of  bones  and  muscles,  in  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion and  digestion,  sufficient  indications  of  a  design  to 
remove  his  being  into  a  different  state.  The  observant 
and  intelligent  may  perhaps  find  in  the  mind  of  man  par- 
aUel  signs  of  his  future  destination."  This  remark,  which 
was  fi^tmade  in  his  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,* 
he  has  since  illustrated  more  fully  in  his  larger  work, 
where  he  has  placed  it  in  so  striking  a  point  of  view, 
that  I  shall  borrow  his  words  as  the  most  impressive 
conclusion  to  which  I  can  bring  this  part  of  my  argument. 

"  If  the  human  foBtus  were  qualified  to  reason  of  his 
prospects  in  the  womb  of  his  parent,  as  he  afterwards 
may  do  in  his  range  on  this  terrestrial  globe,  he  might 
no  doubt  apprehend  in  the  breach  of  his  umbilical  chord, 
and  in  his  separation  from  the  womb,  a  total  extinction 
of  life ;  for  how  could  he  conceive  it  to  continue  after 
his  only  supply  of  nourishment  from  the  vital  stock  of  his 
parent  had  ceased  ?  He  might  indeed  observe  many  parts 
of  his  organization  and  frame  which  should  seem  to  have 

*  Pttbliahed  for  the  use  of  hii  studento. 
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no  relation  to  his  state  in  the  womb.  For  what  purpose, 
he  might  say,  this  duct  which  leads  from  the  mouth  to 
the  intestines?  Why  these  bones  that  each  apart  be- 
comes hard  and  stiff,  while  they  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  so  many  flexures  or  joints  ?  Why  these  jaws 
in  particular  made  to  move  upon  hinges,  and  these 
germs  of  teeth  which  are  pushing  to  be  felt  above  the 
surface  of  the  gums  ?  Why  the  stomach  through  which 
nothing  is  made  to  pass  ?  And  these  spungy  lungs,  so 
well  fitted  to  drink  up  the  fluids,  but  into  which  the 
blood  that  passes  every  where  else  is  scarcely  permit- 
ted to  enter? 

"  To  these  queries,  which  the  foetus  was  neither  qual- 
ified to  make  nor  to  answer,  we  are  now  well  apprized 
the  proper  answer  would  be, — the  life  which  you  now 
enjoy  is  but  temporary;  and  these  particulars  which 
now  seem  to  you  so  preposterous,  are  a  provision  which 
nature  has  made  for  a  future  course  of  life  which  you  have 
to  run,  and  in  which  their  use  and  propriety  will  appear 
sufficiently  evident. 

"  Such  are  the  prognostics  of  a  future  destination  that 
might  be  collected  from  the  state  of  the  foetus  ;  and  sim- 
ilar prognostics  of  a  destination  still  future  may  be  col- 
lected from  present  appearances  in  the  life  and  condition 
of  man," 

I  shall  only  add  further  oh  this  subject,  the  confirma- 
tion which  the  foregoing  reasonings  derive  from  their 
coincidence  with  the  universal  belief  of  mankind.  Of 
the  reality  of  this  belief  (however  disfigured  by  super- 
stition and  ignorance)  no  one  can  doubt,  who  is  either 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  or  with 
the  voyages  of  our  modern  navigators ;  and  wherever 
the  possibility  of  an  existence  after  death  is  admitted, 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  in  so  far  confirmed  by 
the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind,  without  being  at  all 
affected  by  the  accessory  articles  of  belief,  which  vary 
in  every  different  instance.  "  That  the  souls  of  men  sur- 
vive the  dissolution  of  the  body,"  says  Cicero,  "we 
may  consider  as  a  truth  sanctioned  by  the  universal  be- 
lief of  all  nations." — "  In  what  manner  this  anticipation 
of  ages  yet  to  come  strikes  its  root  so  deeply  in  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  our  frame  I  pretend  not  to  explain."  * — Two 
passages  which  at  once  illustrate  Cicero's  own  opinion 
concerning  the  force  of  the  argument  from  general  con- 
sent, and  establish  the  truth  of  the  fact  on  which  the  ar- 
gument proceeds  as  far  as  the  history  of  the  world  was 
known  in  his  age. 

With  respect  to  those  rude  tribes  which  have  been  vis- 
ited by  our  modem  travellers  and  navigators  it  would  be 
endless  to  enter  into  details.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
in  general  terms,  that  the  assertion  of  Cicero  concerning 
those  parts  of  the  globe  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
may  confidently  be  extended  to  all  which  have  been 
since  explored.  That  it  may  not  be  possible  to  find  out 
some  exceptions  io  the  universality  of  the  fact,  I  will  not 
venture  positively  to  affirm, — not  that  I  myself  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  any  such  exceptions  do  exist,  but 
because  I  am  unwilling  to  afford  any  ground  for  cavil, 
particularly  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  injuring  my  argument  by  the  concessions  I 
make.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that,  if 
any  tribe  of  men  is  to  be  found  altogether  destitute  of 
religious  impressions,  it  must  be  a  tribe  so  sunk  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  as  to  have  lost  at  the  same  time  the 
other  characteristical  marks  of  a  rational  and  moral  hature. 
In  hazarding  this  assertion  I  am  supported  by  the  unsus- 
picious authority  of  Mr  Hume.  "  Look  out,"  says  he, 
"  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion :  If  you  find 
them  at  all,  be  assured  that  they  are  but  few  degrees  re- 
moved from  brutes." 

I  shall  just  add  to  this  observation,  that,  in  reading  the 
accounts  given  by  travellers  of  the  religious  opinions  of 
savage  tribes,  great  allowances  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
mistakes  they  are  liable  to  in  ascertaining  the  real  state 
of  the  factf  in  consequence  of  their  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  languages  by  which  their  information  is  ac- 
quired, added  to  the  probable  defects  of  such  languages 
on  all  subjects  in  which  abstract  ideas  are  involved. 

Many  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  appealed  to  on 


•  <«  Pennanere  animos  arbitramxir  consensu  nationum  oinnium.....JN[e8cio  c|uoinodo 
Jnhteiet  in  mentibns  quasi  ssoculoram  quoddam  augurium." 
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the  present  occasion  contain  their  own  refutation.  Thus 
Father  le  Gobien,  in  his  History  of  the  Marianne  Isles," 
after  having  affirmed  that  their  inhabitants  did  not  dis- 
cover the  slightest  idea  of  religion,  tells  us  immediately 
after,  that  "  they  practise  invocations  of  the  dead,  whose 
sculls  they  preserve  in  their  houses,  and  to  which  they 
ascribe  the  power  of  controlling  the  elements,  of  chang- 
ing the  seasons,  and  of  restoring  health ;  that  they  are 
persuaded  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  acknowl- 
edge a  paradise  and  a  hell."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  such  opinions  should  prevail  without  some  idea  of 
a  Deity. 

In  the  voyages  of  some  of  our  late  navigators  we  meet 
with  facts  which  (supppsing  them  to  be  well  ascertained) 
are  not  easily  explicable.  Such  are  those  mentioned  by 
Cook  and  others  concerning  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  South  Sea  islanders.  "From  the  rigid  severity,'* 
says  he,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Is- 
lands, "  with  which  some  of  their  mourning  and  religious 
ceremonies  are  executed,  one  would  expect  to  find  that 
they  meant  therebv  to  secure  felicity  to  themselves  be- 
yond the  grave ;  but  their  principal  object  relates  to 
things  merely  temporal ;  for  they  seem  to  have  little  con- 
ception of  future  puijiishment  for  faults  committed  in  this 
life." 

"The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,"  says  Hawkesworth, * 
"believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  there  are 
two  situations  after  death  somewhat  analogous  to  our 
Heaven  and  Hell ;  but  they  do  not  suppose  that  their 
actions  here  in  the  least  influence  their  future  state." 
Dr.  Douglas,  the  learned  editor  of  Cook's  last  voyage, 
remarks  how  conformable  to  this  is  the  belief  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Ladrones  or  Marianne  Isles,  as  described 
by  Le  Gobien. — "  lis  sont  persuades  de  Timmortalitfe  de 
Vkme.  lis  reconnoissent  meme  un  paradis  et  un  enfer 
dont  ils  se  forment  des  idees  assez  bizarres.  Ce  n'est 
point,  selon  eux,  la  vertu  ni  le  crime  qui  conduit  dans 
ces  lieux-1^ ;  les  bonnes  ou  les  mauvaises  actions  n*y 
servent  de  rien." 

With  respect  to  these  assertions,  I  believe  I  might  be 

•VoLa.p.239. 
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justified  in  calling  them  in  question  in  their  full  extent 
for  the  reasons  already  mentioned ;  more  particularly  as 
I  was  assured  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  navigators 
of  the  present  age,*  (who,  in  the  course  of  three  vojages 
round  th6  globe,  had  better  opportunities  than  any  other 
individual  of  studying  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders)  that  after  a  residence  of  several 
months  at  Otaheite  in  the  last  visit  he  paid  to  that  island, 
he  committed  to  the  flames  great  part  of  the  papers  he 
had  writtei^  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  which  he  had  im- 
agined at  the  time  contained  very  curious  and  accurate 
information,  in  consequence  of  the  gross  mistakes  which 
a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  language  discover- 
ed to  him  in  his  narrative.  The  same  gentleman  added, 
that  although  the  language  is  extremely  easily  acquired 
in  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
a  stranger  with  the  natives,  the  case  is  widely  diflFerent 
where  the  conversation  turns  on  more  general  and  ab- 
stract subjects. 

Admitting,  however,  the  fact  to  be  as  stated  in  the 
foregoing  extracts,  it  is  so  plainly  contrary  to  the  general 
history  of  mankind,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
jit  to  the  influence  of  artificial  habits  of  thinking,  super- 
induced by  political  institutions.  The  natural  sentiments 
of  a  people  must  not  always  be  judged  of  from  their  es- 
tablished creed,  as  this  is  often  manufactured  by  priests 
and  politicians, — an  assertion  for  the  proof  of  which  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  antino- 
m^n  divines  of  England  during  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well. Indeed,  these  doctrines  were  exactly  similar  in 
substance  to  those  which  excite  our  astonishment  so 
much  when  we  hear  of  them  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heita  or  of  the  Ladrone  islands,  the  object  of  both  being 
avowedly  to  separate  faith  from  morality,  and  to  associ- 
ate our  ideas  of  merit  and  demerit  with  the  observance 
or  neglect  of  external  rites  and  ceremonies,  f  1 1  is  against 
the  same  prejudice  that  these  noble  lines  oiPersius  are 
directed. 

^  Captain  Bligh. 

t  It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  if  these  doctrines  he  yet  entirely  abandoned  by  cM 
the  tfaeologianB  of  this  island. 
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<<  Quia  damus  id  superis,  de  magn^  quod  dare  lance 
Non  possit  magni  Messalae  lippa  propago : 
compositum  jus,  fasque  animi  ;  sanctosqub  rbcessus 
Mentis,  et  incoctum  oeneroso  pectus  honesto  : 

Hsc  cedo  at  admoveam  templis,  et  farre  litabo." 

• 

That  the  moral  feelings  of  the  South  Sea  islanders 
ought  not  to  be  rashly  inferred  from  the  imperfect  ac- 
counts of  their  religion  given  by  Cook,  his  own  testi- 
mony is  sufficient  to  show,  "  The  religious  system," 
he  observes  in  one  place,  "  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite 
is  extensive,  and  in  many  instances  singular ;  but  few  of 
the  common  people  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it ;  that 
being  chiefly  confined  to  the  priests,  who  are  pretty 
numerous."  (December  1777.)  The  traces  of  a  polit- 
ical religion  are  discernible  also  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  North  Zealanders. 

"  This  perpetual  state  of  war  and  destructive  method 
of  conducting  it  operates  so  strongly  in  producing  habit- 
ual circumspection,  that  one  can  hardly  ever  find  a  North 
Zealander  oflf  his  guard  either  by  night  or  by  day.  In- 
deed no  other  man  can  have  such  powerful  motives  to  be 
vigilant,  as  the  preservation  both  of  body  and  soul  de- 
pends on  it  For,  according  to  their  system  of  belief, 
the  soul  of  the  man  whose  flesh  is  devoured  by  the  ene- 
my is  doomed  to  a  perpetual  fire,  while  the  soul  of  the 
man  whose  body  has  been  rescued  from  those  who  killed 
him,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  all  who  died  a  natural  death, 
ascend  to  the  habitation  of  the  gods." — In  this  creed 
we  see  evidently  the  hand  of  the  political  religionkrt ; 
and  accordingly  Cook  adds  to  the  passage  just  quoted^ 
"  Whatever  the  principles  of  this  religion  may  be,  ,of 
which  we  remain  very  ignorant,  its  instructions  are  very 
strongly  inculcated  into  them  from  their  very  infancy." 
(February  1777.)  In  its  general  spirit  and  tendency  it 
seems  to  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Druids,  so  nobly  expressed  by  Mason  in  the  last  chorus 
of  Caractacus,  where,  after  painting  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  cowardly  and  the  servile.  Death  (who  is  the 
speaker)  contrasts  it  with  the  happiness  purchased  by 
those  who  fall  bravely  in  the  field, 

— ''Not  such  tbe  meed  that  crowns  the  sons  of  liberty, — 
No,  mf  Britons !  Battle-siain, 
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Raptare  gilds  your  parting  hour ; 
I,  that  all  despotic  reign. 

Claim  but  Uiere  a  moment's  power. 
Swiftly  the  soul  of  British  flame 
Animates  some  kindred  frame, 

Again  to  light  and  life  triumphant  flies, 

Exults  again  in  martial  ecstacies, 
Again  for  freedom  fights,  again  for  freedom  dies." 

Upon  the  whole,  without  entering  into  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  alleged  by  particular  travellers,  we 
may  safely  ai&rm  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  and 
oif  a  future  retribution  is  sanctioned  by  the  general 
voice  of  mankind,  in  whatever  manner  the  principles  of 
their  nature  may  be  modified  by  the  place  they  occupy 
in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  refinement  of  their 
sentiments  on  the  subject  varies  indeed  with  the  culti- 
vation which  their  faculties  have  received ;  but  in  no 
state  of  society  are  they  altogether  deprived  of  those 
hopes  of  futurity  which  lighten  the  pressure  of  their 
present  sufferings.  That  these  hopes  originate  partly  in 
the  infirmities  and  prejudices  of  men,  affords  no  pre- 
sumption whatever  against  the  reality  of  the  objects  to- 
wards which  they  are  directed ;  for  here,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  the  tendency  of  our  prejudices  coin- 
cides with  the  conclusions  of  an  enlightened  reason ; 
and  affords  to  those  who  enjoy  the  comprehensive 
views  of  the  universe  which  philosophy  opens,  an  addi- 
tional ground  of  gratitude  to  that  Providence  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  individual,  it  guards  his  animal  exis- 
tence by  means  of  implanted  instincts  in  the  infancy  of 
human  reason,  so  in  the  case  of  society  it  often  antici- 
pates the  conclusions  of  philosophy  by  prejudices  in- 
spired by  our  weaknesses  and  necessities.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  it  is  not  prejudice  alone  that  leads  the 
unenlightened  savage  to  the  truth,  but  the  influence  al- 
so of  those  moral  considerations  already  illustrated, 
some  of  which  are  no  less  obvious  and  impressive  to 
the  rude  and  ignorant  mind,  than  to  those  whose  under- 
standings have  been  illuminated,  and  whose  feelings 
have  been  refined  by  science. 

Of  the  two  great  principles  of  natural  religion,  the 
belief  of  a  Deity  and  of  a  futiu*e  state,  it  is  remarkable 
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that  the  latter  seems  to  be  still  more  inseparable  from 
our  constitution  than  the  former, — a  fact  which  coin- 
cides with  a  remark  already  made,  that  even  absolute 
atheism  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  our  existing 
hereaften  Dr.  Robertson,  who  admits  that  **  several 
tribes  have  been  discovered  in  America  which  have  no 
idea  whatever  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  no  rites  of  re- 
ligious worship,"  asserts,  "  that  the  belief  of  a  future 
existence  may  be  traced  from  one  extremity  of  Ameri- 
ca to  the  other ;  in  some  regions  more  faint  and  ob- 
scure, in  others  more  perfectly  developed,  but  no 
where  unknown.  The  most  uncivilized  of  its  savage 
tribes  do  not  apprehend  death  as  the  extinction  of  be- 
ing. All  hope  for  a  future  and  more  happy  state, 
where  they  shall  be  for  ever  exempt  from  the  csdamities 
which  embitter  human  life  in  its  present  condition." — 
"  The  human  mind,"  says  the  same  eloquent  and  philo- 
sophical historian, "  even  when  least  improved  and  invig- 
orated by  culture,  shrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  looks  forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to  a 
future  existence.  This  sentiment,  resulting  from  a  se- 
cret consciousness  of  its  own  dignity,  from  an  instinc- 
tive longing  after  immortality,  is  universal,  and  may  be 
deemed  natural.  Upon  this  are  founded  the  most  ex- 
alted hopes  of  man  in  his  highest  state  of  improvement ; 
nor  has  nature  withheld  from  him  this  soothing  consola- 
tion in  the  most  early  and  rude  period  of  his  progress." 

I  have  now  stated  pretty  fully  the  principal  evidences 
which  the  light  of  nature  affords  in  proof  of  a  future 
state.  Of  the  different  considerations  I  have  mentioned, 
there  is  "perhaps  not  one  which,  taken  singly,  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  this  important  truth ;  but  taken 
in  conjunction  their  united  force  appears  to  me  far  to 
outweigh  all  the  metaphysical  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  have  been  started  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  not  only  all  terminate  in  the  3ame  conclu- 
sion, but  they  mutually  reflect  light  on  each  other ;  and 
have  all  that  sort  of  consistency  and  connexion  among 
themselves  which  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  take 
place  among  a  series  of  false  propositions.    ^^  Truth," 
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as  Mr.  Hume  has  remarked,  <^  is  one  thing,  but  errors 
are  numberless,  and  every  man  has  a  different  one.'* 
When  we  find,  therefore,  a  variety  of  conclusions,  to 
which  we  have  been  led  by  separate  and  independent 
processes  of  reasoning,  to  be  all  consistent  with  each 
other,  this  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  all  these 
conclusions  are  true. 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion.  They  all  hang  together  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  if  any  one  of  them  be  granted,  it 
facilitates  the  way  for  the  reception  of  all  the  rest.  Ad- 
mit, for  example,  the  existence  of  the  Deity, — ^his  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  goodness  (all  of  which  considerations 
conspire  powerfully  in  strengthening  the  presumption 
for  a  future  state)  may  almost  be  said  to  follow  as  co- 
rollaries from  the  very  idea  of  a  God ; — ^and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  our  instinctive  desire  of  immortality,  with  all 
the  hopes  and  fears  connected  with  it ;  our  speculations 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  inquiries,  continually  lead  the  thoughts  to  that 
invisible  Being  who  is  the  great  source  of  existence  and 
the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  happiness  and  misery. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  once  more  in  this 
last  stage  of  our  argument,  that,  although  the  behef  of  a 
God  strengthens  greatly  the  presumption  for  a  future 
state,  yet  it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  atheism,  that  a  future  state  is  impossible.  The 
same  chance,  or  the  same  necessity  which  brought  us  in- 
to the  world,  may  carry  us  into  another.  Nay,  a  variety 
of  considerations  might  be  alleged  to  show  that  this 
supposition  was  more  probable  than  the  contrary  one. 
The  principal  effect  that  the  atheistic  scheme  would 
produce  on  the  future  prospects  of  a  man  who  reasoned 
consequentially  from  it,  would  be  to  fill  his  mind  with 
uncertainty  and  alarm  about  his  future  destination,  by 
leading  him  to  consider  himself  as  the  victim  of  blind 
and  unintelligent  causes.  Dr.  Butler  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  who  made  this  observation  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  a  future  state  on  the  supposition  of  atheism ; 
and  it  has  been  repeated  by  M.  Necker  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Importance  of  Religious  Opinions.    "  How  hap- 
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pens  it,'*  says  this  ingenious  and  eloquent  writer,  "  that 
some  pretend  that  atheism  frees  us  from  every  kind  of 
terror  about  futurity  1  I  cannot  perceive  that  such  a 
conclusion  follows  from  this  fatal  system.  A  God,  such 
as  my  heart  delineates,  encourages  and  moderates  all 
my  feelings.  I  say  to  myself.  He  is  good  and  indulgent. 
He  knows  our  weaknesses,  he  loves  to  produce  happi- 
ness, and  I  see  the  advances  of  death  with  conlfidence 
and  hope.  But  every  fear  would  become  reasonable,  if 
I  lived  under  the  dominion  of  an  invisible  nature  whose 
revolutions  and  laws  are  unknown.  I  seek  for  some 
means  to  escape  from. its  power,  but  even  death  cannot 
afford  me  a  retreat,  or  space  an  asylum.  A  blind  nature 
surrounds  me  and  governs  me  imperiously.  I  in  vain 
demand  what  is  to  be  done  with  me :  It  is  deaf  to  my 
voice.  Devoid  of  thought,  will,  and  feehng,  it  is  gov- 
erned by  an  irresistible  force,  whose  action  is  a  mysteiy 
never  to  be  unfolded.  What  a  fatal  blow  to  my  happi- 
ness to  abandon  all  my  ideas  of  infinite  wisdom,  justice, 
and  goodness  :  to  believe  that  the  universe  is  without  a 
Father  and  Governor,  and  that  there  is  no  power  in  na- 
ture that  I  can  invoke  as  a  protector !  Were  I  even  to 
apprehend  that  my  prospects  terminated  here,  I  should 
be  less  unhappy  if  it  was  to  a  parent  and  a  benefactor 
that  I  resigned  my  being.  This  last  communication 
with  him  would  mitigate  my  sufferings.  My  eyes  when 
closing  would  perceive  his  power.  I  might  still  hope 
that  God  remained  with  those  I  loved ;  and  find  some 
comfort  in  the  thought,  that  my  destiny  was  united  with 
his  will,  and  that  the  incomprehensible  darkness  I  was 
going  to  plunge  into  is  equaUy  a  part  of  his  empire." 

Nor  is  it  merely  with  each  other  that  the  principles  of 
natural  religion  are  connected.  They  have  a  relation  to 
all  the  other  principles  of  moral  philosophy ;  insomuch, 
that  a  person  who  entertains  just  views  of  the  one  tiever 
fails  to  entertain  also  just  views  of  the  other.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  should  go  too  far  were  I  to  assert 
that  they  have  a  relation  to  almost  all  the  truths  we 
know,  whether  in  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  or  the 
material  worlds.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  our  knowledge  extends,  our  doubts  and  objec- 
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tions  disappear;  new  light  is  continually  breaking  in 
upon  us  from  every  quarter,  and  more  of  order  and 
system  appears  in  the  universe.  It  is  chiefly  from  par- 
tial and  limited  views  of  nature  that  scepticism  arises, 
not  only  as  these  views  suggest  to  us  objections  which 
would  vanish  upon  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  but  as  they  withdraw  the  attention  from 
those  comprehensive  and  sublime  prospects  of  the  uni- 
verse which  impress  the  mind  with  an  irresistible  con- 
viction of  wise  and  beneficent  design.  A  natural  phi- 
losopher, for  example,  who  confines  his  attention  to  a 
particular  problem  in  physical  astronomy  is  much  less 
likely  to  be  struck  with  the  marks  of  Divine  contrivance, 
than  if  he  were  to  attend  to  the  solar  system  in  general, 
and  to  study  the  mutual  relations  of  its  difierent  parts. 
This  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  difference  between 
the  character  of  some  late  mathematicians  on  the  conti- 
nent and  that  of  their  predecessors,  that  the  latter  had 
exhausted  the  grandest  views  of  the  universe,  and  left 
to  their  successors  only  the  study  of  it  in  detail.  A 
philosopher  who  (like  Bacon)  extends  his  inquiries  to 
all  the  different  branches  of  science,  is  still  less  in  dan- 
ger of  scepticism  than  if  he  were  to  confine  himself  to 
the  study  oi  physics  ;  and,  in  general,  the  more  we  know, 
the  more  we  perceive  of  order  and  system  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  more  satisfied  do  we  feel  ourselves  with 
the  condition  and  the  prospects  of  man. 

It  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  these  observations  that 
almost  all  the  great  discoveries,  both  in  moral  and  phy- 
sical science,  have  been  made  by  men  friendly  to  the 
principles  of  religion  ;  and  that  those  writers  who  have 
affected  to  be  sceptical  on  this  last  subject,  have  in 
general  been  paradoxical  and  sophistical  in  all  their 
other  scientific  inquiries.  This  not  only  shows  the  con- 
nexion which  subsists  between  the  different  truths  which 
are  placed  within  our  reach,  but  proves  that  it  is  to  a 
mind  well  fitted  for  the  discovery  and  reception  of  truth 
in  general  that  the  evidences  of  religion  appear  the 
most  satisfactory.  When  an  author,  for  example,  who 
affects  to  be  sceptical  about  the  Divine  existence,  is 
also  found  in  the  course  of  his  speculations  to  doubt 
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of  his  own,  and  about  the  certainty  of  mathematical 
science,  it  mudt  go  far  to  weaken  his  authority  as  a 
guide  in  philosophy.  Of  the  competency  of  the  human 
faculties  to  attain  truth  on  the  most  abstruse  subjects, 
we  have  an  experimental  proof  in  the  unerring  certainty 
with  which  we  are  able  to  predict  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  many  centuries  before  they  are  to  happen. 
And  why  should  we  doubt  the  clear  conclusions  of  our 
reason  in  those  other  inquiries,  where,  from  their  nature, 
we  have  not  at  present  the  Same  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing them  by  the  fact  1  One  thing  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that,  had  we  not  this  sensible  and  palpable  con- 
jfirmation  of  the  certainty  of  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical science,  it  would  be  difficult  to  vindicate  against 
the  chaise  of  presumption  those  men  who  pretend  to 
decide  with  confidence  concerning  a  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, apparently  so  far  removed  from  the  examination 
of  our  faculties. 

Now  surely  it  is  no  inconsiderable  presumption  against 
the  reasonableness  of  a  sceptical  disposition  in  religion, 
that  it  misleads  us  also  in  the  other  sciences,  and,  I  may 
add,  unfits  us  for  the  business  of  life ;  whereas  just 
views  of  religion  teach  us  to  think  favorably  of  the  hu- 
man faculties,  and  both  animate  and  direct  us  in  the 
search  of  truth,  in  whatever  inquiries  we  may  happen  to 
engage. 

Consider,  too,  in  what  state  of  mind  men  are  chiefly 
disposed  to  be  sceptical.  Is  it  not  when  oppressed 
with  low  spirits,  and  when  out  of  humor  with  themselves 
and  with  the  w^orld  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  most 
healthful  condition  of  the  soul,  when  external  nature 
smiles  around  us,  when  all  our  faculties  are  vigorous  and 
active,  when  we  are  satisfied  with  ourselves,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  mankind,  that  we  feel  the  most 
sensibly  our  relation  to  another  state  of  existence,  and, 
without  any  lone  process  of  reasoning,  become  as  it 
were  conscious  of  the  indissoluble  and  eternal  imion  be- 
tween happiness  and  virtue.  Perhaps  this  circumstance 
by  itself  would  not  prove  much,  but  added  to  those 
already  mentioned  it  seems  to  me  to  have  some  weight. 

The  happy  influence  which  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
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has  on  the  conduct  and  the  enjo]rments  of  mankind  also 
tends  to  confirm  its  credibility.  This  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  has  led  some  to  consider  it  merely  as  an  inven- 
tion of  politicians  to  preserve  the  good  order  of  society, 
and  to  increase  the  happiness  of  human  life.  But  if  it 
be  allowed  that  it  has  this  tendency,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  Author  of  the  universe  should  have  left  the  or- 
der and  happiness  of  social  life  to  depend  on  the  belief 
of  a  mere  chimera,  which  was  in  time  to  vanish  before 
the  light  of  philosophy  1  Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge,  to  which  we  are  so 
powerfully  prompted  by  the  principle  of  curiosity,  will 
tend  to  increase,  and  not  to  diminish  the  virtue  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  and  instead  of  spreading  a  gloom 
over  nature,  and  extinguishing  the  hopes  which  nature 
inspires,  will  gradually  unfold  to  us  in  the  moral  world 
the  same  order  and  beauty  we  admire  in  the  material  ? 

After  all  that  I  have  urged  in  proof  of  a  futui*e  state, 
I  must  again  repeat  (and  the  same  remark  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  proofs  of  religion  in  general)  that  the  evi- 
dence which  the  light  of  reason  affords  on  the  subject 
is  only  moral  or  probable,  and  by  no  means  of  a  demon- 
stratioe  nature.  But  what  is  the  evidence,  on  which 
we  every  day  act  in  life  ?  Precisely  of  the  same  kind, 
and  often  very  inferior  in  degree,  to  that  which  results 
from  the  foregoing  considerations.  "It  ought,"  says 
Dr.  Butler,  "  to  be  forced  upon  the  reflection  of  scep- 
tical persons,  that  such  is  our  nature  and  condition,  that 
they  necessarily  require  us,  in  the  daily  course  of  life,  to 
act  upon  evidence  much  lower  than  what  is  commonly 
called  probable;  and  that  there  are  numberless  in- 
stances, respecting  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  where  a 
man  would  be  thought  in  a  literal  sense  distracted,  who 
would  not  act,  and  with  great  application  too,  not  only 
on  an  even  chance,  but  on  much  less,  and  where  the 
probability  was  greatly  against  his  succeeding." 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  why  the  evidences  of  a  fu- 
ture state  were  not  made  more  striking  and  indubitable ; 
why  human  reason  was  left  so  much  in  the  dark  on  a 
subject  so  interesting  to  our  happiness ;  and  why  even 
that  revelation  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
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light,  has  not  afforded  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  occupa- 
tions and  enjoyments  of  futurity.  To  these  questions  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  a  direct  reply.  But 
surely  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  evi- 
dences of  a  future  state  may  be  easily  conceived  to  have 
been  so  irresistibly  strong,  and  the  prospect  of  our  fu- 
ture destination  so  clearly  presented  to  our  view,  that 
the  world  would  no  longer  have  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  state  of  probation ;  nor  would  the  business  of  life 
have  afforded  any  object  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  in- 
terest our  passions,  and  call  forth  our  actions. 

**  A  sense  of  higher  life  would  only  damp 
The  school-boy's  task,  and  spoil  his  playful  hours : 
Nor  could  the  child  of  reason,  feeble  man, 
With  vigor  through  this  infant  being  drudge. 
Did  brighter  worlds  their  unimagined  bliss 
Disclosing,  dazzle  and  dissolve  his  mind."  * 

This  idea  is  illustrated  with  his  usual  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  with  somewhat  more  than  bis  usual  originality 
of  thought,  by  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  discourse  on  our  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  a  future  state ;  and  it  has  been  placed 
in  a  singularly  happy  point  of  view  by  Bemardin  de  St 
Pierre,  in  his  ingenious  and  eloquent  work,  entitled 
Studies  ofJVature. 

"  I  recollect,"  says  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  "  that,  on  my 
return  to  France  in  a  vessel  which  had  been  on  a 
voyage  to  India,  as  soon  as  the  sadlors  had  perfectly 
distinguished  the  land  of  their  native  country,  they  be- 
came in  a  great  measure  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
business  of  the  ship.  Some  looked  at  it  wistfully  with- 
out the  power  of  minding  any  other  object;  others 
dressed  themselves  in  their  best  clothes,  as  if  they  had 
been  going  that  moment  to  disembark ;  some  talked  to 
themselves,  and  others  wept.  As  we  approached,  the 
disorder  of  their  minds  increased.  As  tixey  had  been 
absent  several  years,  there  was  no  end  to  their  admira- 
tion of  the  verdure  of  the  hills,  of  the  fohage  of  the 
trees,  and  even  of  the  rocks  which  skirted  the  shore, 
covered  over  with  sea  weed  and  mosses.     The  church 

*  Thomson's  Liberty. 
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spires  of  the  villages  where  they  were  bom,  which  ther 
distinguished  at  a  distance  up  the  country,  and  whicu 
they  named  one  after  another,  filled  them  with  trans- 
ports of  delight  But  when  the  vessel  entered  the 
port,  and  when  they  saw  on  the  quays  their  friends, 
their  fathers,  their  mothers,  their  wives,  and  their  chil- 
dren stretching  out  their  arms  to  them  with  tears  of  joy, 
and  calling  them  by  their  names,  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  retain  a  single  man  on  board.  They  all  sprang 
ashore,  and  it  became  necessary,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  port, '  to  employ  another  set  of  mariners  to 
bring  the  vessel  to  her  moorings. 

**  What  then  would  be  the  case  were  we  indulged 
with  a  sensible  discovery  of  those  regions  inhabited  by 
those  who  are  most  dear  to  us,  and  who  alone  are  wor- 
thy of  our  most  subhme  affections  1  All  the  laborious 
and  vain  solicitudes  of  a  present  life  would  come  to  an 
end.  The  exit  from  this  world  to  the  other  being  in 
every  man's  power,  the  gulf  would  be  quickly  shot ;  but 
nature  has  involved  it  in  obscurity,  and  has  planted 
doubt  and  apprehension  to  guard  the  passage." 


After  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  principles 
of  natural  religion,  httle  remains  to  be  added  concern- 
ing the  duties  which  respect  the  Deity.  To  employ 
our  faculties  in  studying  those  evidences  of  power,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  goodness  which  he  has  displayed  in  his 
works,  as  it  is  the  foundation  in  other  instances  of  our 
sense  of  religious  obhgation,  so  it  is  in  itself  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  us  as  reasonable  and  moral  beings,  capable 
of  recognising  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  Cause,  and 
of  feeling  corresponding  sentiments  of  devotion.  By 
those  who  entertain  just  opinions  on  this  subject,  the 
following  practical  consequences,  which  comprehend 
some  of  the  chief  effects  of  religion  on  the  temper  and 
conduct,  will  be  readily  admitted  as  self-evident  propo- 
sitions. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  Deity  be  possessed  of  infinite 
moral  excellence,  we  must  feel  towards  him  in  an  infi- 
nite degree,  all  those  affections  of  love,  gratitude,  and 
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confidence,  which  are  excited  by  the  imperfect  worth 
we  observe  among  our  fellow-creatures ;  .for  it  is  by  con- 
ceiving all  that  is  benevolent  and  amiable  in  man  raised 
to  the  highest  perfection  that  we  can  alone  form  some 
faint  notion  of  the  J)ivine  Nature.  To  cultivate,  there- 
fore, an  habitual  love  and  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, may  be  justly  considered  as  the  first  great  branch 
of  morality ;  nor  is  the  virtue  of  that  man  complete,  or 
even  consistent  with  itself,  in  whose  mind  those  senti- 
ments of  piety  are  wanting. 

Piety  seems  to  be  considered  by  Mr.  Smith  as  founded 
in  some  degree  on  those  principles  of  our  nature  which 
connect  us  with  our  fellow-creatures.  The  detection  of 
mind  which  accompanies  a  state  of  complete  solitude  ; 
the  disposion  we  have  to  impart  to  others  our  thoughts 
and  feelings ;  the  desire  we  have  of  other  intelligent  and 
moral  natures  to  sympathize  with  our  own, — all  lead  us, 
in  the  progress  of  reason  and  of  moral  perception,  to  es- 
tablish gradually  a  mental  intercourse  with  the  Invisible 
Witness  and  Judge  of  our  conduct.  An  habitual  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  comes  at  last  to  be  formed.  In 
every  object  or  event  that  we  see  we  trace  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty,  and  in  the  suggestions  of  reason  and  con- 
science we  listen  to  his  inspirations.  In  this  intercourse 
of  the  heart  with  God,  (an  intercourse  which  enlivens 
and  gladdens  the  most  dessolate.  scenes,  and  which  dig- 
nifies the  duties  of  the  meanest  station)  the  supreme  fe- 
Ucity  of  our  nature  is  to  be  found ;  and  tfll  it  is  firmly 
established,  there  remains  a  void  in  every  breast  which 
nothing  earthly  can  supply; — a  consideration  which 
proves  that  religion  has  a  foundation  in  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution,  while  it  affords  us  a  presage  of 
that  immortal  happiness  which  Providence  has  destined 
to  be  the  reward  of  virtue. 

Secondly.  Although  religion  can  with  no  propriety  be 
considered  as  the  sole  foundation  of  morality,  yet,  when 
we  are  convinced  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  and  that  he 
is  the  friend  and  protector  of  virtue,  this  belief  affords 
the  most  powerful  inducements  to  the  practice  of  every 
branch  of  our  duty.  It  leads  us  to  consider  conscience 
as  the  vicegerent  of  Grod,  and  to  attend  to  its  sugges- 
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tions  as  to  tbe  commands  of  that  Being  frbm  whom  we 
hare  receiyed  our  existence,  and  the  great  object  of 
whose  goyernment  is  to  promote  the  happiness  and  tbe 
perfection  of  his  whole  creation. 

These  considerations  not  only  are  addressed  to  our 
gratitude,  but  awaken  in  the  mind  a  sentiment  of  uniyer- 
sal  beneyolence,  and  make  us  feel  a  relation  to  eyery 
part  of  the  uniyerse.  In  doing  our-  duty  \*e  conceive 
ourselyes  as  fellow-workers  wiA  the  Deity,  and  as  wil- 
ling instruments  in  his  hands  for  promoting  the  beneyo- 
lent  purposes  of  his  administration.  This  is  that  sub- 
lime sentiment  of  piety  and  beneyolence  which  we  meet 
with  so  often  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Stoics.  ^*  Shall 
any  one,"  says  Antoninus, "  say.  Oh  beloyed  city  of  Ce- 
crops  !  and  wilt  not  thou  say.  Oh  beloyed  city  of  God  1 " 

In  this  manner  it  appears  that  a  sense  of  religion  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  practice  of  yirtue  in  tu)o  respects ;  firsts 
by  leading  us  to  consider  eyery  act  of  duty  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  Ood ;  and,  secondly ^  as  leading 
us  to  regard  ourselyes  as  parts  of  diat  uniyersal  system 
of  which  he  is  the  Author  and  Goyemon  There  is  an- 
other respect  in  which  it  is  calculated  to  influence  our 
conduct  yery  powerfully,  as  it  is  addressed  to  our  hopes 
and  fears.  In  this  yiew  religion  is  a  species  of  authori- 
tatiye  law  enforced  by  the  most  awful  sanctions,  and  of 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  by  any  art  to  elude  the  pen- 
alties. In  the  case  of  the  lower  orders  of  men,  who  are 
incapable  of  abstract  speculation,  and  whose  moral  feel- 
ings cannot  be  supposed  to  haye  receiyed  much  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  chiefly  this  view  of  religion,  as  addressed  to 
their  hopes  and /ear«,  that  secures  a  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  society.  In  vain  would  the 
civil  magistrate  attempt  to  preserve  the  order  of  society 
by  annexing  the  penalty  of  death  to  heinous  offences,  if 
men  in  general  apprehended  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  beyond  the  grave.  And  it  is  of  importance  to  re- 
mark, that  this  observation  applies  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  lower  orders,  who  have  commonly  much  less  attach- 
ment to  life  than  their  superiors.  Of  this  truth  all  wise 
legislators,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  been  aware, 
and  have  seen  the  necessity  of  maintaming  a  sense  of 
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religion  among  their  fellow  citizens  as  the  most  powerful 
of  all  supports  to  the  political  order.  '^  Ut  aliqua  invit^L 
formido  improbis  esset  posita,  apud  inferos  ejusmodi 
quaedam  illi  antiqui  supplicia  impiis  constituta  esse  toIu- 
erunt ;  quod  videlicet  intelligebant,  his  remotis,  non  esse 
mortem  ipsam  pertimescendam."  *  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  have  labored  to  loosen  the  bands  of  society, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  begin  with  perverting  or  de- 
stroying the  natural  sentiments  of  the  mind  with  respect 
to  a  future  retribution.  In  ages  where  the  religious 
principles  of  the  multitude  were  too  ^rmly  riveted  to  be 
entirely  eradicated, .  they  have  inculcated  theological 
dogmas  subversive  of  moral  distinctions,  as  in  the  case  of, 
the  Antinomian  teachers  during  our  own  civil  wars.  In 
other  and  more  recent  instances  they  have  avowedly  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  system  of  atheism.  So  true  is  the 
old  observation  that  the  extremes  of  superstition  and  of 
infidelity  unite  in  their  tendency,  and  so  completely  veri- 
fied are  tunv  the  apprehensions  which  were  expressed 
•  eighty  years  ago  by  Bishop  Butler,  t^iat  the  spirit  of  irre- 
ligion  (which  in  his  time  was  beginning  to  grow  fashion- 

•CicCatiLiv. 

With  these  viewa  it  \b  not  surprisii^  that  some  of  the  wisest  of  the  heathea  wiiten 
should  have  expressed  themselvev  so  veiy  strongly  conceroiog  tfie  guilt  incurred  by 
those  who,  by  exposing  to  ridicule  the  fabulous  mytholo^pr  wmch  formed  the  popular 
creed  among  their  contemporules,  endangered  the  authority  of  those  moral  principles 
which  were  identified  with  it  in  the  vul|far  belief.  There  is  {^d  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  secret  communicated  to  the  mitiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  Am 
unity  of  God ;  *  a  truth  too  sublime  to  be  disclosed  at  once  to  the  umnformed  midti- 
titude,  as  it  struck  at  the  root  of  all  those  &bles  which  were  incorporated  with  their 
habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  on  the  most  important  subjects.  On  this  supposition  wa 
have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  noted  passage  in  Horace,  between  which  and  the 
preeeding  lines  it  seems  not  easy  at  first  to  trace  any  connexion. 

«  Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 
Merces.    Vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulf;arit  arcans,  sub  iisdem 
Sit  trabibus,  fiagUemque  mecum 
Solvat  phaselum.*'  Oarm,  L.  iii.  Ode  2. 

The  transition  to  these  lines  from  the  foregoing  ones  is  certahdy  by  no  means  ob- 
vious. 

« l^rtns,  redudens  immeiitis  moii 
Coelum,  negata  tentat  iter  vii : 
Coetusque  vulgares  et  udam 
Spern&t  humum  fugieote  penna. 
Est  et  fideli,"  8m. 


•WtrbwtoD'iDiTiiioLtiatiMiorifoMf.    Voyags  da  Jaune  AaMhaiw. 
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able  among  the  higher  ranks)  might  produce  some  time 
or  other  political  disorders  similar  to  those  which  arose 
from  religious  fanaticism  in  the  preceding  century.*" 

A  prediction  by  a  later  writer  of  genius  and  discern- 
ment, and  one  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  and 
manners  of  the  world,  is  not  unworthy  of  attention  in  the 
present  times,  in  which  we  have  seen  it  very  remarkably 
verified  in  numberless  instances.  ^^  I  shall  say  nothing 
at  present  of  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind.  Though  they 
have  not  yet  got  into  the  fashion  of  laughing  at  reUgion, 
and  .treating  it  with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  I  believe 
are  too  serious  a  set  of  creatures  ever  to  come  into  it, 
yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  but  that  the  contempt  it  is  held 
in  by  those  whose  examples  they  are  too  apt  to  imitate, 
will  in  time  utterly  shake  their  principles,  and  render 
them,  if  not  as  profane,  at  least  as  corrupt  as  their  bet- 
ters. When  this  event  happens,  and  we  begin  to  feel  the 
effects  of  it  in  our  dealings  with  them,  those  who  have  done 
the  mischief  VfiW  find  the  necessity  at  last  of  turning  reh- 
gious  in  their  own  defence,  and  (for  want  of  a  better 
principle)  to  set  an  example  of  piety  and  good  morals 
for  their  own  interest  and  convenience.'*  t 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  restraining  men  from  grosser  out- 
rages that  a  sense  of  religion  operates  as  a  compulsory 
law.  Without  a  secret  impression  (of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  human  mind  can  divest  itself)  that  there  is 
at  all  times  an  invisible  witness  of  our  thoughts,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  virtue  of  the  best  of  men  would  often  yield 
to  temptation.  Even  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  heathen 
world  Xenophon  had  recourse  to  this  impression,  to  ac- 
count for  the  inflexible  integrity  of  Socrates,  when  he 
sat  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the 
naval  commanders.  "  Having  taken,'*  says  Xenophon, 
"  as  was  customary,  the  senatorial  oath,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  act  in  all  things  conformably  to  the  laws, 
and  arriving  in  his  turn  to  be  president  of  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  he  boldly  refused  to  give  his  suffrage  to 

*  *'  Is  there  no  danger  that  all  thia  may  raiae  somewhat  like  the  levelling  spirit  upon 
atheistical  principles,  which,  in  the  last  age,  prevailed  upon  enthusiastic  ones  ?  Not  to 
speak  of  the  possibility  that  different  sorts  of  people  may  unite  in  it  upon  these  con- 
trary principles  ? " — Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Lords,  January  30, 1740. 

t  Sterne's  Sermons. 
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the  iniquitous  sentence  which  condemned  the  nine  cap- 
tains, being  ^neither  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  the 
great,  nor  the  fury  of  the  people,  but  steadily  preferring 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath  to  the  safety  of  his  person.  For 
he  was  persuaded  the  gods  watched  over  the  affairs  of 
men  in  a  way  altogether  different  from  what  the  vulgar 
imagined ;  for  while  these  limited  their  knoj^ledge  to  same 
particulars  only,  Socrates,  on  the  contrary,  extended  it 
to  all,  firmly  persuaded  that  they  are  every  where  pres- 
ent, and  that  every  word,  every  action,  nay,  even  our 
most  retired  deliberations  were  open  to  their  view,'' 

In  the  Iccst  place,  a  sense  of  religion,  where  it  is  sin- 
cere, will  necessarily  be  attend  with  a  complete  resig- 
nation of  our  own  will  to  that  of  the  Deity,  as  it  teaches 
us  to  regard  every  event,  even  the  most  afflicting,  as 
calculated  to  promote  beneficent  purposes,  which  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend,  and  to  promote,  finally,  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  our  own  nature.  This  is  the 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  rational  foundation  of  forti- 
tude. Nay,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  (as  Socrates  long 
ago  observed  in  ihePluBdon  of  Plato)  that  whoever  founds 
his  fortitude  on  any  thing  else  is  only  valiant  through  fear. 
In  other  words,  he  exposes  himself,  to  danger,  merely 
from  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  of  conse- 
quence wants  that  internal  principle  of  heroism  which 
can  alone  arm  the  mind  with  patience  under  those  mis- 
fortunes which  it  is  condemned  to  bear  in  solitude,  or 
under  sorrows  which  prudence  conceals  from  the  public 
eye.  But  to  the  man  who  believes  that  every  thing  is 
ordered  for  the  best,  and  that  his  existence  and  happi- 
ness are  in  the  hands  of  a  Being  who  watches  over  him 
with  the  care  of  a  parent,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
life  only  serve  to  call  forth  the  latent  powers  of  the  soul, 
by  reminding  him  of  the  prize  for  which  he  combats, 
and  of  that  beneficent  Providence  by  which  the  conffict 
was  appointed. 

**  Safe  in  the  hands  of  one  disposing  Power, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour." 

The  view  which  I  have  given  of  religion  as  forming 
the  first  and  chief  branch  of  moral  duty,  and  as  contrib- 
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uting  in  its  turn  most  powerfully  to  promote  the  prac- 
tice of  eyery  virtue,  is  equally  consonant  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  to  the  most  obvious  dictates 
of  reason  and  conscience ;  and  accordingly  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  all  those  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity who  devoted  their  talents  to  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  <^It  should  never  be 
thought,"  says  Plato  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  ^^  that  there 
is  any  branch  of  human  virtue  of  greater  importance 
than  piety  towards  the  Deity."  The  chief  article  of  the 
Vhmritten  Law  mentioned  by  Socrates  *  is,  ^^  that  the 
gods  ought  to  be  worshipped." — ^^  This,"  he  says,  "  is 
acknowledged  every  where,  and  received  by  all  men  as 
the  first  command."  And  to  the  same  purpose  Cicero, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Offices,  places  in  the  first  rank  of 
duties  those  we  owe  to  the  Immortal  Grods.  ^^  In  ipsa 
communitate  sunt  gradus  officiorum  ex  quibus,  quid  cui- 
que  praestet,  intelligi  possit :  ut  prima  Diis  immortal!- 
bus;  secunda,  patriae ;  tertia parentibus,  deinceps  gra^ 
datim  reliquis,  debeantur."  f 

The  elevation  of  mind  which  some  of  the  most  illus*^ 
trious  characters  of  antiquity  derived  from  their  reli- 
gious principles,  however  imperfect  and  erroneous,  and 
the  weight  which  these  principles  gave  them  in  their 
public  and  political  capacity,  are  remarked  by  many 
ancient  writers ;  and  such,  I  apprehend,  will  be  always 
found  to  be  the  case  when  the  personal  importance  of 
the  individual  rests  on  the  basis  of  public  opinion.  ^'  But 
he,"  says  Plutarch,  "who  was  most  conversant  with 
Pericles,  and  most  contributed  to  give  him  a  grandeur 
of  mind,  and  to  make  his  high  spirit  for  governing  the 
popular  assemblies  more  weighty  and  authoritative ;  in 
a  word,  who  exalted  his  ideas  and  raised  at  the  same 
time  the  dignity  of  his  demeanour :  the  person  who 
did  this  was  Anaxagoras  the  Clazomenian,  whom  the 
people  of  that  age  reverenced  as  the  first  who  made 
mind  or  intellect  (in  opposition  to  chance)  a  principle  in 
the  formation  and  government  of  the  universe." 

The  extraordinary  respect  which  the  Romans,  during 

*  Xen.  Memor.  L.  Iy.  c.  4.  t  Ub,  i.  c.  idt. 
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their  period  of  greatest  glory,  entertained  for  religion 
(false  as  their  own  system  was  in  its  mythological  foun* 
dations,  and  erroneous  in  many  of  its  practical  tenden- 
cies,) has  been  often  taken  notice  of  as  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  their  private  and  public  virtues. 
"  The  Spaniards,"  says  Cicero, "  exceed  us  in  numbers ; 
the  Gauls  in  the  glory  of  war ;  but  we  surpass  all  na- 
tions in  that  wisdom  by  which  we  have  learned  that  all 
things  are  governed  and  directed  by  the  immortal  gods."  * 

In  the  later  periods  of  their  history  this  reverence  for 
religion,  together  with  the  other  virtues  which  gave  them 
the  empire  of  the  world,  was  in  a  great  measure  lost ; 
and  we  continually  find  their  orators  and  historians 
drawing  a  melancloly  contrast  between  the  degeneracy 
of  their  manners  and  those  of  their  ancestors.  In  the 
account  which  Livy  has  given  of  the  Consulate  of  Q. 
Cincinnatus,  he  mentions  an  attempt  which  the  tribunes 
made  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  were  not  bound  by 
their  military  oath  to  follow  the  consul  to  the  field,  because 
they  had  taJcen  that  oath  when  he  was  a  private  man. 
But,  however  agreeable  this  doctrine  might  be  to  their 
inclinations,  and  however  strongly  recommended  to  them 
by  the  sanction  of  their  own  popular  magistrates,  we 
find  that  their  reverence  for  th^  reUgion  of  an  oath  led 
them  to  treat  the  doctrine  as  nothing  better  .than  a  cavil. 
Livy's  reflection  on  this  occasion  is  remarkable.  "  Non- 
dum  haec,  quae  nunc  tenet  saeculum,  negligentia  Deum 
venerat:  nee  interpretando  sibi  quisque  jusjurandum 
leges  aptas  faciebat,  sed  suos  potius  mores  ad  ea  ac- 
commodabat."  f 

How  completely  the  sense  of  religion  was  afterwards 
extinguished  among  the  same  people,  and  how  intimate- 
ly this  change  in  their  character  was  connected  with 
that  poUtical  profligacy  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
commonwealth,  may  be  collected  from  many  passages  in 
the  writings  of  Cicero.  '*  Nunquam  audivi  in  Epicuri 
schol&  Lycurgum,  Solonem,  Miltiadem,  Themistoclem, 
Epaminondam,  nominari;  qui  in  ore  sunt  ca&terorum  om- 

*  *'  Sed  pietate  ac^religione,  atque  hac  una  sapientia,  quod  Deorum  immortalium 
numine  omnia  reci  gubemarique  penpeximui,  omnes  gentes  nationesque  superavi- 


mui." — Orat.  de  Manurpiewn  Jtesponng,  c.  ix. 
t  Ub.  Ui.  cap.  20. 
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nium  philosophorum/'  *  In  his  own  times  he  tells  us 
"  that  the  portrait  of  Epicurus  was  not  only  a  common 
article  of  furniture  in  their  houses^  but  that  it  formed  a 
common  ornament  to  their  rings  and  vases." — "Nee 
tamen  Epicuri  licet  oblivisci,  si  cupiam:  cujus  imaginem 
non  modo  in  tabulis  nostri  fasiiliares,  sed  etiam  in  pocu- 
lis  et  in  annulis  habent"  f 

A  review  of  the  political  conduct  ot  the  distinguished 
men  who  appeared  at  this  period,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  parts  which  they  acted  with  the  philosophical 
principles  they  professed,  furnishes  an  instructive  com- 
ment on  these  observations ;  and  goes  far  to  warrant 
the  general  inference,  that  wherever  the  same  perni- 
cious philosophy  extends  its  influence  widely  among 
the  great  body  of  a  people,  men  are  unfitted  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  rational  freedom,  and  are  prepared  ei- 
ther to  run  into  the  excesses  of  democratical  anarchy, 
or  (what  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  of 
sucn  excesses)  to  submit  quiedy  to  the  yoke  of  a  des- 
potic master. 

This  last  observation  I  shall  have  occasion  to  illustrate 
afterwards  when  I  come  to  contrast  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  the  school  of  Epicurus  with  that  of  Zeno. 

•  De  Flo,  U.  c.  21.  t  Ibid  lib.  v.  c.  1. 
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BOOK  FOURTH. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  WHICH  BB8PBCT  OT7B  FELLOW  CBEATmUfeS. 

Under  this  title  it  is  not  proposed  to  give  a  complete 
enumeration  of  our  social  duties,  but  only  to  point  out 
some  of  the  most  important,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  show 
the  imperfections  of  those  systems  of  morals  which  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  whole  of  virtue  into  one  particular 
principle.  Among  these,  that  which  resolves  virtue  in< 
to  benevolence  is  undoubtedly  the  most  amiable ;  but 
even  this  system  will  appear,  from  the  following  remarks, 
to  be  not  only  inconsistent  with  truth,  but  to  lead  to 
dangerous  consequences. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

Beneficence  is  so  important  a  branch  of  virtue  that 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  moralists  to  constitute  the 
whole  of  it  According  to  these  vmters  good  will  to 
mankind  is  the  only  immediate  object  of  moral  approba- 
tion ;  and  the  obligation  of  all  our  other  moral  duties 
arises  entirely  from  their  apprehended  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  society. 

Among  the  most  eminent  partisans  of  this  system  in 
modem  times,  Mr.  Smith  mentions  particularly  Dr.  Ralph 
Cudworth,  Dr.  Henry  More,  and  Mr.  John  Smith  of 
Cambridge ;  "  but  of  all  its  patrons,"  he  observes,  "an- 
cient or  modem.  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson  was  undoubt- 
edly beyond  all  comparison  the  most  acute,  the  most 
distinct,  the  most  philosophical,  and  what  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  of  all,  the  soberest  and  most  ju- 
dicious.** * 

•  Theoiy  of  Moial  Sentimeats,  Part  vii.  Sect  il.  6(h  edit 
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In  favor  of  this  system  Mr.  Smith  acknowledges  that 
there  are  many  appearances  in  human  nature  which  at 
first  sight  seem  strongly  to  support  it,  and  of  some  of 
these  appearances  Dr.  Hutcheson  avails  himself  with 
much  acuteness  and  plausibility.  1.  Whenever  in  any 
action,  supposed  to  proceed  from  benevolent  affections, 
some  other  motive  is  discovered,  our  sense  of  the  merit 
of  this  action  is  just  so  far  diminished  as  this  motive  is 
believed  to  have  influenced  it.  2.  When  those  actions, 
on  the  contrary,  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  selfish  motive  are  discovered  to  have  arisen 
fi-om  a  benevolent  one,  it  generally  enhances  our  sense 
of  their  merit.  Lastly,  it  was  urged  by  Dr.  Hutcheson, 
that  in  all  casuistical  disputes  concerning  the  rectitude 
of  conduct,  the  ultimate  appeal  is  uniformly  made  to 
utility.  In  the  later  debates,  for  example,  about  passive 
obedience  and  the  right  of  resistance,  the  sole  point  in 
controversy  among  men  of  sense  was,  whether  universal 
submission  would  probably  be  attended  with  greater 
evils  than  temporary  insurrections  when  privileges  were 
invaded.  Whether  what,  upon  the  whole,  tended  most 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind  was  not  also  morally  good, 
was  never  once  made  a  question. 

Since  benevolence,  therefore,  was  the  only  motive 
which  could  bestow  upon  any  action  the  character  of 
virtue,  the  greater  the  benevolence  which  was  evidenced 
by  any  action,  the  greater  the  praise  which  must  belong 
to  it. 

In  directing  all  our  actions  to  promote  the  greatest 
possible  good, — ^in  submitting  all  inferior  affections  to 
the  desire  of  the  general  happiness  of  mankind, — in  re- 
garding one's  self  as  but  one  of  the  many,  whose  pros- 
perity was  to  be  pursued  no  further  than  it  was  consist- 
ent with,  or  conducive  to  that  of  the  whole,  consisted 
the  perfection  of  virtue. 

Dr.  Hutcheson  held  further,  that  self-love  was  a  prin- 
ciple which  could  never  be  virtuous  in  any  degree  or  ill 
any  direction.  This  ,  maxim  he  carried  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert, that  even  a  regard  to  the  pleasure  of  self-appro- 
bation, to  the  comfortable  applauses  of  our  own  con- 
sciences, diminishes  the  merit  of  a  benevolent  action. 

VOL.  V.  65 
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"  In  the  common  judgments  of  mankind,  however," 
says  Mr.  Smith,  "  this  regard  to  the  approbation  of  our 
own  minds  is  so  far  from  being  considered  as  what  can 
in  any  respect  diminish  the  virtue  of  any  action,  that  it 
is  rather  looked  upon  as  the  sole  motive  which  deserves 
the  appellation  of  virtuous." 

Of  the  truth  and  correctness  of  these  principles  Dr. 
Hutcheson  was  so  fully  convinced,  that  in  conformity 
to  them  he  has  offered  some  algebraical  formulas  for 
computing  mathematically  the  moraUty  of  actions.  Of 
this  very  extraordinary  attempt,  the  following  axioms 
which  he  premises  to  his  formulas  may  serve  as  a  suffi- 
cient specimen. 

1.  The  moral  importance  of  any  agent,  or  the  quanti- 
ty of  public  good  produced  by  him,  is  in  a  compound 
ratio  of  his  benevolence  and  abiUties,  or  M  (moment  of 
good)  =  B  X  A. 

2.  In  like  manner  the  moment  of  private  good  or 
interest  produced  by  any  person  to  himself  is  in  a 
compound  ratio  of  his  self-love  and  ability,  or  I  =  S 
X  A. 

3.  When  in  comparing  the  virtue  of  two  agents  the 
abilities  are  equal,  the  moment  of  public  good  produc- 
ed by  them  in  like  circumstances  is  as  the  benevolence, 
orM  =  B  X  1. 

4.  When  benevolence  in  two  agents  is  equal,  and 
other  circumstances  alike,  the  moment  of  pubUc  good 
is  as  the  abilities,  or  M  =  A  X  1. 

6.  The  virtue,  then,  of  agents,  or  their  benevolence, 
is  always  directly  as  the  moment  of  good  produced  in 
like  circumstances,  and  inversely  as  their  abilities,  or 

As  Dr.  Hutcheson's  example  in  the  use  of  these  for-, 
mulas  has  not  been  followed  by  any  of  his  successors, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  employ  any  arguments  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  this  unsuccessful  innovation  in  the  usual 
language  of  ethics.*    It  is  of  more  consequence  to  di- 


^  Dr.  Hutcheflon's  attempt  to  introdace  the  language  of  mathematics  iato  morals 

gve  occasion  to  a  valuable  Essay  on  Proper  and  Improper  Quantity,  by  the  late  Dr. 
nd.    This  essay  may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  for  the  year  1748. 
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rect  our  attention  to  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  which 
it  was  the  great  object  of  the  ingenious  author  to  estab- 
lish. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessary  and  obvious 
consequences  to  which  this  account  of  virtue  leads,  seem 
to  furnish  a  satisfactory  proof  of  its  unsoundness.  For 
if  the  merit  of  an  action  depends  on  no  other  circum- 
stance than  the  quantity  of  good  intended  by  the  agent, 
then  the  rectitude  of  an  action  can  in  no  case  be  influ- 
enced by  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties  ;  a  conclu- 
sion contradicted  by  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind 
in  favor  of  the  paramount  obligation  of  various  other 
duties.  It  is  sufiicient  to  mention  the  obligations  of 
gratitude,  of  veracity,  and  of  justice.*  Unless  we  ad- 
roit these  duties  to  be  immediately  obligatory,  we  must 
admit  the  maxim,  that  a  good  end  may  sanctify  any 
means  necessary  for  its  attainment ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  would  be  lawful  for  us  to  dispense  with  the  obli- 
gations of  veracity  and  justice  whenever,  by  doing  so, 
we  had  a  prospect  of  promoting  any  of  the  essential 
interests  of  society. 

With  respect  to  this  maxim  I  would  only  ask.  Is  it 
probable  a  priori,  that  the  wise  and  beneficent  Author 
of  the  Universe  should  have  left  the  conduct  of  such  a 
fallible  and  short-sighted  creature  as  man  to  be  regulated 
by  no  other  principle  than  the  private  opinion  of  each 
individual  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  his  actions'? 
Or,  in  other  words,  by  the  conjectures  which  the  indi- 
vidual might  form  on  the  good  or  evil  resulting,  an  the 
whole,  from  an  endless  train  of  future  contingencies  1 
Were  this  the  case,  the  opinions  of  mankind  concerning 
the  rules  of  morality  would  be  as  various  as  their  judg- 
ments concerning  the  probable  issue  of  the  most  doubt- 
ful and  difficult  determination  in  politics.  Numberless 
cases  might  be  fancied  in  which  a  person  would  not  only 
claim  merit  to  himself,  but  actually  possess  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  actions  which  are  generally  regarded  with 
indignation  and  abhorrence.  Even  men  of 'the  sound- 
est judgment  and  most  penetrating  sagacity  might  fre- 

*  See  Butler's  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  at  the  end  of  his  Analogy. 
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quently  be  led  to  the  perpetration  of  enormities,  if  they 
had  no  other  standard  of  right  and  wrong  but  what  they 
derived  from  their  own  uncertain  anticipations  of  futuri* 
ty.  And  when  we  consider  how  small  the  numbeir  t)f 
such  men  is,  in  comparison  of  those  whose  understand- 
ings are  perverted  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  and 
by  their  own  selfish  passions,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a 
scene  of  anarchy  the  world  would  become.  Surely  if  the 
Deity  intended  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  he  would 
not  build  the  order  (I  may  say  the  existence)  of  socie- 
ty on  so  precarious  a  found^ttion.  And  here  it  deserves 
particularly  to  be  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  arguments 
commonly  produced  in  support  of  the  scheme  is  drawn 
from  the  benevolence  of  God.  Benevolence,  we  are 
told,  induced  the  Deity  to  call  the  universe  into  exist- 
ence, and  benevolence  is  the  great  law  of  his  govern- 
ment :  and  as  virtue  in  man  must  consist  in  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God,  in  imitating  his  moral  perfections  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  it  is  concluded  that  virtue  and 
benevolence  are  the  same.  But  the  premises  here  lead 
to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite ;  for  if  the  happiness 
of  mankind  be  the  great  end  for  which  they  are  brought 
into  being,  it  is  presumable  that  the  rules  of  their  con- 
duct are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  ail  men  of  sincere  and  well  disposed  minds. 
Accordingly  we  find,  (and  the  fact  is  in  a  peculiar  degree 
worthy  of  attention)  that  while  the  theory  of  ethics  in- 
volves some  of  the  most  abstruse  questions  which  have 
ever  employed  the  human  faculties,  the  moral  judgments 
and  moral  feelings  of  the  most  distant  ages  and  nations, 
with  respect  to  all  the  most  essential  duties  of  life,  aie 
one  and  the  same.* 

The  reasonableness  of  the  foregoing  conclusion  will 
be  much  confirmed  if  we  consider  how  much  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  is  often  left  to  depend  on  the  will  of 
one  or  of  a  few  individuals.  The  best  men  in  such 
circumstances,  when  invested  with  absolute  power,  might 
be  rendered  curses  to  the  world  by  sanguine  plans  of 

*  "  Si  quid  rectissiinum  sit  qusrimus,  penpicuum  est    Si  quid  mudmi  ezpedistt 
obscurum." — Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  iv.  2. 
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beneficence ;  and  the  ambitious  and  designing  would  be 
supplied  with  specious  pretences  to  justify  the  most 
cruel  and  tyrannical  measures.  In  truth,  it  is  this  v^ry 
plea  of  benevolent  intention  which  has  been  employed 
to  palliate,  or  rather  to  sanctify,  the  conduct  of  the  great- 
est scourges  of  the  human  race.  It  is  this  very  plea 
which  in  former  times  lighted  up  the  fires  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  and  which  in  our  own  age  has  furnished  a  pre* 
tence  for  outrages  against  all  the  principles  of  justice 
and  all  the  feelings  of  humanity. 

These  arguments  are  urged  with  great  ingenuity,  and 
with  irresistible  force  of  reasoning,  by  Mr.  Gisborne,  in 
his  remarks  on  Dr.  Paley's  scheme  of  morals. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  a  regard  to  utility  would 
lead  to  an  invariable  adherence  to  the  rules  of  veracity, 
gratitude,  and  justice  ;  because  in  this  way  more  good  is 
produced  on  the  whole  than  could  be  obtained  by  any 
occasional  deviations  from  them ;  that  it  is  this  idea  of 
utility  which  first  leads  us  to  approve  of  these  virtues  ; 
and  that  afterwards  habit,  or  the  association  of  ideas, 
makes  us  observe  their  rules  without  thinking  of  conse- 
quences. But  is  not  this  to  adopt  that  mode  of  reason- 
ing which  Hutcheson  censures  so  severely  in  the  selfish 
philosophers  1  According  to  them  we  labor  to  promote 
the  pubUc  prosperity,  because  we  believe  our  own  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  it.  They  acknowledge,  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  often  make  a  real  sacrifice  of 
private  to  public  advantage,  and  that  we  often  exert 
ourselves  in  the  public  service  without  once  thinking  of 
our  own  interest.  But  all  this  they  explain  by  habits 
and  associations,  which  operate  in  this  case  as  they  do 
in  the  case  of  the  miser,  who,  although  his  attachment 
to  money  was  originally  founded  on  the  consideration 
of  its  uses,  yet  continues  to  accumulate  wealth  without 
once  thinking  of  the  ends  to  which  it  is  subservieiit,  and 
indeed  long  after  he  is  able  to  enjoy  those  comforts  which 
it  can  purchase. 

Now  the  fallaciousness  of  this  mode  of  reasoning  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hutcheson  with  great  clearness 
and  force  ;  and  the  arguments  he  employs  against  it  may 
with  great  justice  be  turned  against  himself.     In  general 
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the  safest  rule  we  can  follow  in  our  inquiries  concerning 
'  the  principles  of  human  conduct  is  to  acquiesce,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  plain  and  obvious  appearance  of 
facts ;  and  if  these  conclusions  are  inaccurate,  to  correct 
them  gradually  in  proportion  as  a  more  attentive  ex- 
amination of  our  subject  discovers  to  us  the  prejudices 
which  education  and  accidental  associations  have  blend- 
ed with  the  truth.  It  is  at  least  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  any  system  concerning  the  mind,  that  it  falls  in  with 
the  natural  apprehensions  of  mankind  in  all  countries 
and  ages ; — and  I  believe  it  will  commonly  be  found  that 
these  are  the  systems  which,  in  the  progress  of  human 
reason,  are  justified  by  the  most  profound  and  enlighten- 
ed philosophy.  I  state  this  observation  with  the  greater 
confidence,  as  it  coincides  with  the  following  admirable 
remark  of  Mr.  hume, — an  author  who  had  certainly  no 
interest  in  inculcating  such  a  doctrine,  as  he  seems  to 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  it  in  the  course  of  his 
own  speculations. 

"  The  case  is  not  the  same  in  moral  philosophy  as  in 
physics.  Many  an  hypothesis  in  nature,  contrary  to  first 
appearances,  has  been  found,  on  more  accurate  scrutiny, 
solid  and  satisfactory.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  fre- 
quent that  a  judicious  as  well  as  witty  philosopher  *  has 
ventured  to  aflSrm,  if  there  be  more  than  one  way  in 
which  a  phenomenon  may  be  produced,  that  there  is  a 
general  presumption  for  its  arising  from  the  causes  which 
are  the  least  obvious  and  familiar.  But  the  presumption 
always  lies  on  the  other  side  in  all  inquiries  concerning 
the  origin  of  our  passions,  and  of  the  internal  operations 
of  the  human  mind.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious 
cause  which  can  there  be  assigned  for  any  phenomenon  is 
probably  the  true  one.  When  a  philosopher,  in  the 
explication  of  his  system,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
some  very  intricate  and  refined  reflections,  and  to  sup- 
pose them  essential  to  the  production  of  any  passion  or 
emotion,  we  have  reason  to  be  extremely  on  our  guard 
against  so  fallacious  an  hypothesis.  The  affections  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  impression  from  the  refinements 

*  FontencUe. 
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of  reason  or  imagination ;  and  it  is  always  found  that  a 
vigorous  exertion  of  the  latter  faculty  necessarily,  from 
the  Umited  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  destroys  all 
activity  in  the  former.  Our  predominant  motive  or  in- 
terest is  indeed  frequently  concealed  from  ourselves, 
when  it  is  mingled  and  confounded  with  other  motives 
which  the  mind,  from  vanity  and  self-conceit,  is  desirous 
of  supposing  more  prevalent ;  but  there  is  no  instance 
that  a  concealment  of  this  nature  has  ever  arisen  from 
the  abstruseness  and  intricacy  of  the  motive.  A  man 
that  has  lost  a  friend  and  patron  may  flatter  himself  that 
all  his  grief  arises  from  generous  sentiments,  without 
any  mixture  of  narrow  or  interested  considerations ;  but 
a  man  that  grieves  for  a  valuable  friend  who  needed  his 
patronage  and  protection,  how  can  we  suppose  that  his 
passionate  tenderness  arises  from  some  metaphysical 
regards  to  a  self-interest  which  has  no  foundation  in  re- 
ality ?  We  may  as  well  imagine  that  minute  wheels  and 
springs,  like  those  of  a  watch,  give  motion  to  a  wagon, 
as  account  for  the  origin  of  passion  from  such  abstruse 
reflections." 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Hume  has  censured  very  justly 
the  theories  which  resolve  the  whole  of  human  conduct 
into  self-love ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the  same  censure 
may  be  extended  to  that  more  amiable  system  which 
supposes  our  approbation  of  justice  and  veracity,  and 
all  our  other  duties,  to  arise  from  their  apprehended 
tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  society. 

But  although  it  is  not  any  views  of  utility  which  origin- 
ally lead  us  to  approve  of  veracity  and  justice,  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that,  when  a  philosopher  has 
once  satisfied  himself  with  respect  to  their  real  tenden- 
cy, this  consideration  strengthens  very  much  his  sense 
of  their  obligation.  And  he  may  sometimes  find  it 
necessary  to  call  this  consideration  to  his  aid  when  he 
is  in  danger  of  departing  from  general  rules  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  a  judge  who  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulse of  compassion,  till  he  opposes  to  it  another  be- 
nevolent affection  of  a  more  extensive  nature,  by  re- 
flecting on  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  the  general 
rules  of  justice. 
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That  the  practice  of  veracity  and  justice,  and  of  aU 
our  other  duties,  is  useful  to  mankind,  is  acknowledged 
by  moralists  of  all  descriptions ;  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  believing,  that,  if  a  person  saw  all  the  consequent 
ces  of  his  actions,  he  would  perceive  that  an  adherence 
to  their  rules  is  useful  and  advantageous  on  the  whole, 
even  in  those  cases  in  which  his  limited  views  incline 
him  to  think  otherwise.  The  same  observation  may  be 
applied  to  self-interest^  that  the  most  effectual  way  of 
promoting  it  is  to  observe  religiously  the  obligations  of 
morality  ;  and  these  are  both  very  striking  instances  of 
that  unity  of  design  which  is  conspicuous  both  in  the 
moral  and  natural  world.  This  makes  it  an  easy  matter 
for  a  philosopher  to  give  a  plausible  explanation  of  all 
our  duties  from  one  principle,  because  the  general  ten- 
dency  of  all  of  them  is  to  determine  us  to  the  same 
course  of  life.  That  benevolence  may  be  the  sole  prin- 
ciple of  action  in  the  Deity  is  possible  (although  when 
we  affirm  that  it  is  so  we  go  beyond  our  depth ;)  but  the 
case  is  obviously  very  different  with  mankind.  If  the 
hypothesis  be  just  with  respect  to  the  Deity,  we  must 
suppose  that  he  enjoined  the  duties  of  veracity  and 
justice,  not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  rectitude,  but 
of  their  utility.  But  still  with  respect  to  man  they  are 
indespensable  laws,  for  he  has  an  immediate  perception 
of  their  rectitude.  And  indeed  if  he  had  not,  but  were 
left  to  deduce  their  rectitude  from  the  consequences 
which  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  there  would  not  be  enough  of  virtue 
left  in  the  world  to  hold  society  together. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Smith  in  a  passsage  formerly 
quoted,  and  which  cannot  be  too  frequently  recalled  to 
the  reader's  attention,  that  "  although,  in  accounting  for 
the  operations  of  bodies,  we  never  fail  to  distinguish 
the  efficient  from  the  final  cause,  in  accounting  for  those 
of  the  mind  we  are  very  apt  to  confound  these  two 
different  things  with  one  another.  When  by  natural 
principles  we  are  led  to  advance  those  ends  which  a  re- 
fined and  enlightened  reason  would  recommend  to  us, 
we  are  very  apt  to  impute  to  that  reason,  as  to  their 
efficient  cause,  the  sentiments  and  actions  by  which  we 
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advance  those  ends»  and  to  imagine  that  to  be  the  wis- 
dom of  man  which  in  reality  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 
Upon  a  superficial  view,  this  cause  seems  sufficient  to 
produce  the  effects  which  are  ascribed  to  it,  and  the 
system  of  human  nature  seems  to  be  more  simple  and 
agreeable  when  all  its  different  operations  are  in  this 
manner  deduced  from  a  single  principle." 

The  remarks  which  I  have  now  made  with  respect  to 
Dr.  Hutcheson's  philosophy  are  applicable,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  to  a  considerable  variety  of  moral  sys- 
tems which  have  been  offered  to  the  world  under  very 
different  forms ;  but  which  agree  with  each  other  in  de- 
riving the  practical  rules  of  virtuous  conduct  from  con- 
siderations of  utility.  All  of  these  systems  are  but  modi- 
fications of  the  old  doctrine  which  resolves  the  whole 
of  virtue  into  benevolence. 

This  theory  of  utility  (which  is  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
and  which  in  modem  times  has  derived  much  celebrity 
from  the  genius  of  Mr.  Hume)  has  been  revived  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  by  the  late  Dr.  Paley. 
Widely  as  these  two  writers  differ  in  the  source  whence 
they  derive  their  rule  of  conduct,  and  the  sanctions  by 
which  they  enforce  its  observance,  they  are  perfectly 
agreed  about  its  paramount  authority  over  every  other 
principle  of  action.  "  Whatever  is  expedienty^'  says  Dr. 
Paley,  "is  right.    It  is  the  utility  of  any  moral  rule 

alone  which  constitutes  the  obligation  of  it."  * "  But 

then,  it  must  be  expedient  on  the  whole,  at  the  long  run, 
in  all  its  effects,  collateral  and  remote,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  immediate  and  direct,  as  it  is  obvious  that,  in 
computing  consequences,  it  makes  no  difference  in  what 
way  or  at  what  distance  they  ensue."  f     Mr.  Godwin 

*  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.  p.  70.    Fifth  Edition. 

t  Ibid,  p.  7S. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  Dr.  Paley  explicitly  asserts  that  tvery  moral  rule  is 
liable  to  be  superseded  in  particular  cases  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  "  Moral 
philosophy  cannot  pronounce  that  any  rule  of  morality  is  so  rigid  as  to  bend  to  no 
exceptions ;  nor,  on  the  other  band,  can  she  comprise  these  exceptions  within  any 
previous  description.  She  confesses  that  the  obligation  of  every  law  depends  upon 
Its  ultimate  utility  ;  that  this  utility  having  a  finite  and  determinate  value,  situations 
may  be  feigned,  and  consequently  may  possibly  arise,  in  which  the  general  tendency 
is  outweighed  by  the  enormity  of  the  particular  mischief;  and  of  course  where  ulti- 
mate utility  renders  it  as  much  an  act  of  duty  to  break  the  rule  as  it  is  on  otlier 
occasions  to  observe  it."~Vol.  II.  p.  411. 

VOL.  V.  66 
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has  no  where  expressed  himself  on  this  fundamental 
question  of  practical  ethics  in  terms  more  decided  and 
unqualified, 

The  observations  quoted  from  Mr.  Smith  on  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  mind,  in  moral  speculations,  to  confound  to- 
gether efficient  and  final  causes,  furnish  a  key  to  the 
chief  difficulty  by  which  the  patrons  of  this  specious  but 
very  dangerous  system  have  been  misled. 

Of  this  theory  of  utility,  so  strongly  recommended  to 
some  by  the  powerful  talents  of  Hume,  and  to  others  by 
the  well  merited  popularity  of  Paley,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  all  refutations  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Godwin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  prac- 
tical lessons  he  has  inculcated  are  logically  inferred 
from  his  fundamental  principle ;  for  although  I  appre- 
hend much  might  be  objected  to  these,  even  on  his  own 
hypothesis,  yet  if  such  be  the  conclusions  to  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  so  acute  a  reasoner,  it  appeared  to  lead 
with  demonstrative  evidence,  nothing  further  is  requi- 
site to  illustrate  the  practical  tendency  of  a  system 
which,  absolving  men  from  the  obligations  imposed  on 
them  with  so  commanding  an  authority  by  the  moral 
constitution  of  human  nature,  abandons  every  individual 
to  the  guidance  of  his  own  narrow  views  concerning 
the  complicated  interests  of  political  society.* 

Among  the  practical  consequences  which  Dr.  Paley 
deduces  from  the  same  principle,  there  are  some  which 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Hume,  by  for  the  ablest  advocate  for  the  theory  in 
question,  has  indirectly  acknowledged  its  inconsistency  with  some  of  the  most 
important  facts  which  it  professes  to  explain.  "  Hiough  the  hearty'*  he  observes 
in  the  fifth  section  of  his  Inquiry  concerning  Morals,  "  takes  no  part  entirely  with 
those  general  notions,  nor  regulates  all  its  love  and  hatred  by  the  universal  abstract 
differences  of  vice  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  self,  and  the  persons  with  whom 
we  are  more  intimately  connected,  yet  have  these  moral  differences  a  considerable 
influence,  and  being  sufficient  at  least  for  discourse,  serve  all  the  purposes  in  com- 
pany, in  die  theatre,  and  in  the  schools."  On  this  passage  the  following  very  curious 
note  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  a  note  (by  tiie  wav)  v^ch  deserves 
to  be  added  to  the  other  proofs  already  given  of  the  irresistible  innuence  which  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes  occasionally  exercises  over  the  most  sceptical  minds.  <*  R 
is  wisely  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  connexions  should  commonly  prevail 
over  umversal  views  and  considerations,  otherwise  our  affections  and  actions  would 
be  dissipated  and  lost  for  want  of  a  proper  limited  object."  Does  not  this  remark 
imply  an  acknowledgment,  first.  That  the  principle  of  general  expediency  (the  sole 
principle  of  virtuous  conduct,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  in  our  most  important  trans- 
actions with  our  fellow  creatures)  would  not  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  society 
if  men  should  commonly  act  upon  it ;  and  secondly.  That  some  provision  is  made  in 
our  moral  constitution  that  we  shall,  in  fact,  be  influenced  by  other  motives  in  dis- 
charging the  ofiices  of  private  life  ? 
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to  my  mind  are  not  less  revolting  than  those  of  Mr. 
Godwin.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  argument  by  which 
he  controverts  the  received  maxim  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, that  it  is  better  far  ten  guilty  persons  to  escape 
than  for  one  innocent  man  to  suffer.  But  on  this  subject 
I  need  not  enlarge.  The  sophistry,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  the  reckless  inhumanity  displayed  in  this  part  of 
Paley's  work,  have  been  triumphantly  exposed  by  that 
great  and  good  man  Sir  Samuel  Romilly ; — a  man  whom, 
long  before  his  talents  and  worth  were  known  to  the 
public,  I  admired  and  loved,  and  whose  memory  I  shall 
never  cease  to  revere.^ 

From  this  digression,  (if  it  can  be  called  a  digression) 
with  respect  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  utility,  I  return 
to  Dr.  Hutcheson's  scheme  of  benevolence,  by  which 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Hume  was  plainly  suggested,  and  to 
which  all  the  more  modern  modifications  of  the  same 
principle  may  be  traced.  Indeed,  the  theory  of  utility 
must  tacitly  take  for  granted  the  scheme  of  benevolence, 
in  order  to  be  complete  and  consistent.  For  whence 
the  obligation  to  consult  general  utility  but  from  the  pe- 
culiar approbation  with  which  the  duty  of  benevolence 
is  regarded? 

To  the  strictures  already  offered  on  Hutcheson's 
writings  I  have  only  to  add,  that  he  seems  to  consider 
virtue  as  a  quality  of  our  affections^  whereas  it  is  really 
a  quality  of  our  actions  ;  or  (perhaps  in  strict  propriety) 
of  those  dispositions  from  which  our  actions  immediately 
proceed.  Our  benevolent  affections  are  always  amiable, 
but,  in  so  far  as  they  are  constitutional,  they  are  certain- 
ly in  no  respect  meritorious.  Indeed  sonie  of  them  are 
common  to  us  with  the  brutes.  When  they  are  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree,  we  may  perhaps  consider 
them  as  a  ground  of  moral  esteem,  because  they  indi- 
cate the  pains  which  has  been  bestowed  on  their  culti- 
vation, and  a  course  of  active  virtue  in  which  they  have 
been  exercised  and  strengthened.  On  the  contrary,  a 
person  who  wants  them  is  always  an  object  of  horror ; 

*  Obtenratibiis  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  as  it  relatea  to  Capital  Puniah- 
mentSy  and  on  the  way  in  which  it  ia  administered.  Printed  for  Cadell  and  levies, 
1810.    See  in  paitieular  Note  D. 
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chiefly  because  we  know  they  are  only  to  be  eradicated 
by  long  habits  of  profligacy,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  uneasiness  we  feel  when  we  see  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  violated,  as  in  a  monstrous  animal  pro- 
duction. It  is  from  these  two  facts  that  the  plausibility 
of  Dr.  Hutcheson's  language  on  this  subject  in  a  great 
measure  arises ;  but  if  the  facts  be  accurately  examined, 
they  will  be  found  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
already  laid  down,  that  nothing  is  an  object  of  moral 
praise  or  blame  but  what  depends  on  our  own  volunta- 
ry exertions ;  and  of  consequence,  that  these  terms  are 
not  applicable  to  our  benevolent  or  malevolent  affec- 
tions, so  far  as  we  suppose  them  to  result  necessarily 
from  our  constitutional  frame. 

There  is  another  consideration,  too,  which,  on  a  su- 
perficial view,  appears  favorable  both  to  Hutcheson's 
language  and  system, — the  peculiar  and  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration with  which  all  mankind  regard  a  man  of  en- 
lightened and  active  benevolence.  Such  a  character 
draws  upon  itself  not  merely  the  applauses  but  the  bless- 
ings of  the  world,  and  assimilates  human  nature  to  what 
we  conceive  of  those  ministering  angels  who  are  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  mercy. 

In  order  to  think  with  accuracy  on  this  very  impor- 
tant point  of  morals,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  those 
benevolent  affections  which  urge  us  to  their  respective 
objects  by  a  blind  impulse,  from  that  rational  and  en- 
lightened benevolence  which  interests  us  in  the  happi- 
ness of  all  mankind,  and  indeed  of  all  the  orders  of  sen- 
sitive being.  This  Divine  principle  of  action  appears 
but  little  in  the  bulk  of  our  species  ;  for  although  the 
seeds  of  it  are  sown  in  every  breast,  it  requires  long  and 
careful  cultivation  to  rear  them  to  maturity ;  choked  as 
they  are  by  envy,  by  jealousy,  by  selfishness,  and  by 
those  contracted  views  which  originate  in  unenlighten- 
ed schemes  of  human  policy.  Clear  away  these  nox- 
ious weeds,  and  the  genuine  benevolence  of  the  human 
heart  will  appear  in  all  its  beauty.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  we  should  regard,  with  such  peculiar  sentiments  of 
veneration,  the  character  of  one  whom  we  consider  as 
the  sincere  and  unwearied  friend  of  humanity ;  for  such 
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a  character  implies  the  existence  of  all  the  other  vir- 
tues, more  particularly  of  candid  and  just  dispositions 
towards  our  fellow  creatures,  and  implies,  moreover,  a 
long  course  of  persevering  exertion  in  combating  preju- 
dice, and  in  eradicating  narrow  and  malignant  passions. 
The  gratitude,  besides,  which  all  men  must  feel  towards 
one  in  whose  benevolent  wishes  they  know  themselves 
to  be  comprehended,  contributes  to  enliven  the  former 
sentiment  of  moral  esteem  ;  and  both  together  throw  so 
peculiar  a  lustre  on  this  branch  of  duty,  as  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  those  systems  which  represent 
it  as  the  only  direct  object  of  moral  approbation. 

But  what  I  am  chiefly  anxious  to  infer  at  present  from 
these  remarks  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  approba- 
tion of  a  rational  and  enlightened  benevolence  which  at 
all  invalidates  the  doctrine,  that  virtue,  in  all  its  branch- 
es, supposes  a  course  of  voluntary  exertion  under  the 
guidance  of  a  sense  of  duty. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject, that,  when  a  rational  and  habitual  benevolence 
forms  part  of  a  character,  it  will  render  the  conduct 
perfectly  uniform,  and  will  exclude  the  possibility  of 
those  inconsistencies  that  are  frequently  observable  in 
individuals  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of 
particular  affections,  either  private  or  public.  How 
often,  for  example,  do  we  meet  with  individuals  who 
have  great  pretensions  to  public  spirit  and  even  to  hu- 
manity, on  important  occasions,  who  afiect  an  habitual 
rudeness  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society  !  The 
public  spirit  of  such  men  cannot  possibly  arise  from 
genuine  benevolence,  otherwise  the  same  principle  of 
action  would  extend  to  every  different  part  of  the  con- 
duct by  which  the  comfort  of  other  men  is  affected ; 
and  in  the  case  of  most  individuals,  the  addition  they 
are  able  to  make  to  human  happiness,  by  the  constant 
exercise  of  courtesy  and  gentleness  to  all  who  are  with- 
in the  sphere  of  their  influence,  is  of  far  greater  amount 
than  all  that  can  result  from  the  more  splendid  and  he- 
roic exertions  of  their  beneficence.  A  similar  remark 
may  be  applied  to  such  as  are  possessed  of  strong  pri- 
vate attachments  and  of  humanity  to  objects  in  distress. 
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while  they  have  no  idea  of  public  spirit ;  and  also  to 
those  who  lay  claim  to  a  more  than  common  portion  of 
patriotic  zeal,  while  they  avow  a  contempt  for  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  humanity.  In  truth,  all  those  offices, 
whether  apparently  trifling  or  important,  which  contrib- 
ute to  augment  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures, — 
civility,  gentleness,  kindness,  htimanity,  patriotism,  uni- 
versal benevolence, — are  only  diversified  expressions  of 
the  same  disposition,  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  operates,  and  the  relation  which  the  agent 
bears  to  others. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

OP  JUSTICE. 

The  word  justice^  in  its  most  extensive  signification, 
denotes  that  disposition  whi^h  leads  us,  in  cases  where 
our  own  temper,  or  passions,  or  interests  are  concerned, 
to  determine  and  to  act  without  being  biassed  by  partial 
considerations. 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  a  desire  of 
our  own  happiness  is  inseparable ,  from  our  nature  as 
sensitive  and  rational  beings ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  being  capable  of  forming  the 
ideas  of  happiness  and  misery,  to  whom  the  one  shsJl  not 
be  an  object  of  desire  and  the  other  of  aversion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  this  desire  is  a 
principle  belonging  to  such  beings  exclusively  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  very  idea  of  happiness^  or  of  what  is  good  for  man 
on  the  whole,  presupposes  the  exercise  of  reason  in  the 
mind  which  is  able  to  perform  it ;  and  as  it  is  only  a  be- 
ing possessed  of  the  power  of  self-government  which  can 
pursue  steadily  this  abstract  conception,  in  opposition  to 
the  solicitations  of  present  appetite  and  passion.  This 
rational  self  love  (or  in  other  words,  this  regard  to  what 
is  good  for  us  on  the  whole)  is  analogous,  in  some  im- 
portant respects,  to  that  calm  benevolence  which  has  been 
already  illustrated.  They  are  both  characteristical  en- 
dowments of  a  rational  nature,  and  they  both  exert  an 
influence  over  the  conduct  in  proportion  as  reason  gains 
an  ascendant  over  prejudice  and  error,  and  over  those 
appetites  which  are  common  to  us  and  to  the  brutes. 

The  inferior  principles  of  action  in  our  nature  have  all 
a  manifest  reference  to  one  or  other  of  these  rational  prin- 
ciples ;  for,  although  they  operate  without  any  reflection  • 
on  our  part,  they  all  lead  to  ends  beneficial  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  to  society.  Of  this  kind  are  hunger,  thirst,  the 
desire  of  knowledge,  the  desire  of  esteem,  pity  to  the 
distressed,  natural  affection,  and  a  variety  of  others.  Up- 
on the  whole,  these  two  great  principles  of  action,  self- 
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love  and  benevolence^  coincide  wonderfully  in  recom- 
mending one  and  the  same  course  of  conduct ;  and  we 
have  great  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  we  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  remote  consequences  of  our  actions,  they 
would  be  found  to  coincide  entirely.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  in  which  there  seems  to  be  an  interference  be- 
tween them ;  and  in  such  cases  the  generality  of  man- 
kind are  apt  to  be  influenced  more  than  they  ought  to 
be  by  self-love  and  the  principles  which  are  subsidiary  to 
it.  These  sometimes  lead  them  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  sense  of  duty  ;  but  much  more  frequendy  they 
influence  the  conduct  by  suggesting  to  the  judgment  par- 
tial and  erroneous  views  of  circumstances ;  and  by  per- 
suading men  that  the  line  of  their  duty  coincides  with 
that  which  is  prescribed  by  interest  and  inclination.  Of 
all  this  every  man  capable  of  reflection  must  soon  be  con- 
vinced from  experience,  and  he  will  study  to  correct  his 
judgment  in  cases  in  which  he  himself  is  a  party, — either 
by  recollecting  the  judgments  he  has  formerly  passed  in 
similar  circumstances  on  the  conduct  of  others,  or  by 
stating  cases  to  himself  in  which  his  own  interest  and 
predilections  are  perfectly  left  out  of  the  question. 
Now,  I  use  the  v^ord  justice  to  express  that  disposition 
of  mind  which  leads  a  man,  where  his  own  interest  or 
passions  are  concerned,  to  determine  and  to  act  accor- 
ding to  those  judgments  which  he  would  have  formed 
of  the  conduct  of  anpther  placed  in  a  similar  situation. 
But  although  I  believe  that  expedients  of  this  sort  are 
necessary  to  the  best  of  men  for  correcting  their  moral 
judgments  in  cases  in  which  they  themselves  are  par- 
ties, it  will  not  therefore  follow  (as  I  have  already  ob- 
served*) that  our  only  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  with 
respect  to  our  own  conduct  are  derived  from  our  sen- 
timents with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  others.  "  The 
intention  of  such  expedients  is  merely  to  obtain  a  just  and 
fair  view  of  circumstances  ;  and  after  this  view  has  been 
obtained,  the  question  still  remains,  what  constitutes 
the  obligation  upon  us  to  act  in  a  particular  manner.  It 
may  be  said,  that,  from  recollecting  my  own  judgments 

*  Paffes  211,  212,  213.     Thete  paragraphs  are  transcribed  here  for  the  sake  of 
co&aenoQ. 
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in  similar  cases  in  which  I  was  concerned,  I  infer  in 
what  light  my  conduct  will  appear  to  society; — ^that 
there  is  an  exquisite  pleasure  annexed  to  mutual  sympa- 
thy, and  that  in  order  td  obtain  it,  in  order  that  other 
men  may  go  along  with  my  conduct,  I  accommodate  it 
not  to  my  own  feelings  but  to  their  judgment  Now  I 
acknowledge  that  this  may  account  for  a  man's  assum^ 
ing  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  I  believe  that  some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  rules  of 
good  breeding  in  polished  society  ;  but  in  the  important 
concerns  of  life  I  apprehend  there  is  something  more ; 
for  when  I  have  once  satisfied  myself  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  which  an  impartial  judge  would  approve  of, 
I  feel  that  this  conduct  is  right  for  me,  and  that  I  am 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  put  it  in  practice.  If  I  had 
had  recourse  to  no  expedient  for  correcting  my  first 
judgment,  I  would  still  have  formed  some  judgment  or 
other  of  a  particular  conduct,  as  right,  nvrong,  or  indif- 
ferent, and  the  only  difference  would  have  been,  that  I 
should  probably  have  decided  improperly  from  a  false 
or  a  partial  view  of  the  case. 

"  From  these  observations  I  conclude,  that  the  words 
rigkly  wrongs  ought  and  ought  notj  express  simple  ideas, 
of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  all  languages,  and  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on 
any  moral  speculation  without  them.  Even  those  au- 
thors who  have  rejected  the  supposition  of  a  moral  fcLc- 
ulty,  and  who  attempt  to  account  for  all  our  moral  sem 
timents  by  certain  modifications  of  sympathy,  find  it  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  use  of  these  words.  Thus  when 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  propriety  of  action  cannot 
be  determined  in  all  cases  by  the  actual  judgment  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  in  such  cases  we  must  act  according  to 
the  judgments  which  they  ought  to  have  formed,  is  not 
this  to  own  that  we  have  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
in  our  own  minds,  to  which  we  find  it  of  more  conse- 
quence to  adjust  our  conduct  than  to  obtain  the  sympa- 
fliy  of  other  men?" 

I  must  however  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  misap- 
prehensions, that,  if  any  person  objects  to  the  expres- 
sions moral  seme  or  morcU  faculty,  I  do  not  take  upon 
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me  to  iiefemi  their  propriety.  I  use  them  because 
they  are  cammonly  employed  by  ethical  writers  of  late, 
aiiii  becau2>e  I  do  not  think  them  liable  to  misinterpreta- 
tioa  alter  the  explanation  of  them  I  formerly  gave.  I 
ct^Ttaioly  do  not  consider  them  as  expressing  an  im- 
planted relish  for  certain  qualities  of  actions  analogous 
to  our  relish  for  certain  tastes  and  'smells.  All  I  con- 
teiid  for  is,  that  the  words  right  and  fcrongy  ought  and 
Wight  notj  express  simple  ideas ;  that  our  perception 
of  these  qualities  in  certain  actions  is  an  ultimate  fact 
of  our  nature  ;  and  that  this  perception  always  implies 
the  idea  of  moral  obligation.  When  I  speak  of  a  mor- 
al sense  or  a  moral  faculty,  I  mean  merely  to  express 
the  power  we  have  of  forming  these  ideas  ;  put  I  do  not 
suppose  that  this  bears  any  more  analogy  to  our  exter- 
nal senses  than  the  power  we  have  of  forming  the  sim- 
ple ideas  of  number j  of  time^  or  of  causation,  which  all 
arise  in  the  mind,  we  cannot  tell  how,  when  certain  ob- 
jects or  certain  events  are  perceived  by  the  under- 
standing. If  those  ideas  were  as  important  as  those  of 
right  and  wrong,  or  had  been  as  much  under  the  re- 
view of  philosophers,  we  might  perhaps  have  had  a 
sense  of  time,  a  sense  ofnumber,  and  a  sense  of  causation. 
And  in  fact  something  very  like  this  language  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  Lord  Kames. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Smith,  as  an  argument  against 
the  existence  of  a  moral*  sense  or  moral  faculty,  that 
these  words  are  of  very  recent  origin,  and  that  it  must 
appear  very  strange  that  a  principle,  which  Providence 
undoubtedly  intended  to  be  the  governing  one  of  hu- 
man nature,  should  hitherto  have  been  so  litde  taken 
notice  of  as  not  to  have  got  a  name  in  any  language. 
If  this  observation  is  levelled  merely  at  these  two  ex- 
pressions, I  have  already  said  that  I  ^o  not  mean  to  de- 
fend them ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  understood  as  impl}dng  that 
the  words  right  and  wrong,  ought  and  ought  not,  do  not 
express  simple  ideas,  I  must  take  the  Uberty  of  remark- 
ing, in  opposition  to  it,  that,  although  the  words  moral 
sense  and  moral  faculty  are  of  late  origin,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  the  word  conscience.  It  is  indeed 
said  that  this  word  {conscietice)  '^  does  not  immediately 
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denote  any  moral  faculty  by  which  we  approve  or  dis- 
approve ; — that  it  supposes  indeed  the  existence  of  some 
such  faculty,  but  that  it  properly  signifies  our  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  agreeably  or  contrary  to  its  direc- 
tions." *  But  the  truth  I  take  to  be  this,  that  the  word 
conscience  coincides  exactly  with  the  moral  faculty,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  former  refers  to  our  own 
cohduct  alone,  whereas  the  latter  is  meant  to  express 
also  the  power  by  which  we  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  conduct  of  others.  Now  if  this  be  granted,  and 
if  it  be  allowed  that  the  former  word  is  to  be  found  in 
all  languages,  and  that  the  latter  is  only  a  modem  in- 
vention, is  it  not  a  natural  inference,  that  our  judgments, 
with  respect  to  our  own  conduct  are  not  merely  appli- 
cations to  ourselves  of  those  we  have  previously  formed 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  our  fellow  creatures  1  f 

I  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  making  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks  on  Mr.  Smith's  theory,  because  it  is  the 
virtue  of  justice  which  furnishes  the  most  plausible  illus- 
trations in  support  of  it.  But  although  I  do  not  think  it 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
and  of  moral  obligation,  I  acknowledge  that  it  throws 
much  light  on  the  means  which  nature  has  suggested  to 
us  for  correcting  our  moral  judgments,  and  has  led  to 
the  observation  of  some  very  important  facts  with  re- 
spect ta  a  part  of  our  constitution  which  had  formerly 
almost  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  philosophers.  I 
now  proceed  to  some  observations  of  a  more  practical 
nature,  which  the  consideration  of  justice  suggests. 

It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  point  out  all  the 
various  forms  in  which  the  disposition  formerly  defined 
will  display  itself  in  life.  I  must  content  myself  with 
mentioning  one  or  two  of  its  most  remarkable  effects, 
merely  as  examples  of  the  influence  it  is  likely  to  have 
on  the  conduct.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
that  temper  of  mind  we  express  by  the  word  candor^ 

*  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiinents,  vol.  ii.  p.  855.     Sixth  Edition. 

t  Mr.  Smith  (as  I  formerly  hinted)  was  probably  led  at  first  into  this  train  of  think- 
ing by  his  predecessor  and  preceptor,  Dr.  Hutcheson,' according  to  whom  the  words 
ought  and  obligation  are  too  confused  to  be  admitted  into  philosophical  discussions. 
**  As  to  that  confused  word  (ought)  it  is  needless  to  apply  to  it  again  all  that  was 
said  about  obligation  "-^lUuitratums  of  the  Moral  Sense,  end  of  sec.  i. 
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which  prevfents  our  judgments  with  respect  to  other  men, 
from  being  improperly  biassed  by  our  passions  and  pre- 
judices. This,  although  at  bottom  the  disposition  is  the 
same,  may  be  considered  in  three  lights:  1.  As  it  is 
displayed  in  appreciating  the  talents, of  others.  2*  In 
judging  of  their  intentions.     3.  In  controversy. 

1.  There  is  no  principle  more  deeply  implanted  in  the 
mind  than  the  love  of  fame  and  of  distinction,  and  there 
is  none  which,  when  properly  regulated,  is  subservient 
to  more  valuable  purposes.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
principle  which  it  is  perhaps  as  difficult  to  restrain  with- 
in the  bounds  of  moderation  as  any  other.  In  some 
ungoverned  minds  it  seems  to  get  the  better  of  every 
other  principle  of  action,  and  must  be  a  source  to  the 
possessor  of  perpetual  mortification  and  disgust,  by  lead- 
ing him  to  aspire  at  eminence  in  every  different  line  of 
ambition,  and  to  repine  if  in  any  one  of  them  he  is  sur- 
passed by  others.  In  the  midst  of  the  astonishing  pro- 
jects which  employed  the  sublime  genius  of  Richelieu, 
his  peace  of  mind  was  completely  ruined  by  the  success 
of  the  did  of  Corneille.  The  first  appearance  of  this 
tragedy  (according  to  Fontenelle)  alarmed  the  Cardinal 
as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  the  Spaniards  at  the  gates  of 
Paris ;  and  the  most  acceptable  flattery  which  his  min- 
ions could  offer,  was  to  advise  him  to  eclipse  the  fame 
of  Corneille  by  a  tragedy  of  his  own.  Nor  did  he  aim 
merely  at  adding  the  fame  of  a  poet  to  that  of  astateman. 
Mortified  to  think  that  any  one  path  of  ambition  was 
shut  against  him,  he  is  said,  when  on  his  death  bed,  to 
have  held  some  conversations  with  his  confessor  about 
the  possibility  of  his  being  canonized  as  a  saint  In 
order  to  restrain  this  violent  and  insatiable  desire  with- 
in  certain  bounds,  there  are  many  checks  appointed  in 
our  constitution.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  be  completely 
gratified  only  by  the  actual  possession  of  those  qualities 
for  which  we  wish  to  be  esteemed,  and  of  those  advan- 
tages which  are  the  proper  grounds  of  distinction.  A 
good  man  is  never  more  mortified  than  when  he  is 
praised  for  qualities  he  does  not  possess,  or  for  advan- 
tages in  which  he  is  conscious  he  has  no  merit.  Sec- 
ondly, although  the  gratification  of  this  principle  consists 
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in  a  certain  superiority  over  other  men,  we  feel  that  we 
are  not  entitled  to  take  undue  advantages  of  them.  We 
may  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  race  of  glory, 
but  we  are  not  entitled  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  oth* 
ers,  or  to  detract  from  their  reputation  in  order  to  ad- 
vance our  own.  All  this  will  be  readily  granted  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  yet  in  practice  there  is  surely  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  draw  the  line  between  emulation  and 
envy ;  or  to  check  that  self-partiality  which,  while  it 
leads  us  to  dwell  on  our  own  advantages,  and  to  magni- 
fy them  in  our  own  estimation,  prevents  us  either  from 
attending  sufficiently  to  the  merits  of  others,  or  from 
viewing  them  in  the  most  favorable  light.  Of  this  diffi- 
culty a  wise  and  good  man  will  soon  be  satisfied  from 
his  own  experience,  and  he  will  endeavour  to  guard 
against  it  as  far  as  he  is  able,  by  judging  of  the  merits  of 
a  rival  or  even  of  an  enemy,  as  he  would  have  done  if 
there  had  been  no  interference  between  them.  He  will 
endeavour,  in  short,  to  do  justice  to  their  merits  not 
merely  in  words  but  in  sincerity,  and  bring  himself,  if 
possible,  to  love  and  to  honor  that  genius  and  ability 
which  have  eclipsed  his  own.  Nor  will  he  retire  in  dis- 
gust fi-om  the  race  because  he  has  been  outstripped  by 
others,  but  will  redouble  all  his  exertions  in  the  service 
of  mankind ;  recollecting,  that,  if  nature  has  been  more 
partial  to  others  in  her  intellectual  gifts  than  to  him,  she 
has  left  open  to  all  the  theatre  of  virtue,  where  the  mer- 
its of  individuals  are  determined,  not  by  their  actual 
attadnments,  but  by  the  use  and  improvement  they  make 
of  those  advantages  which  their  situation  has  afforded 
them.  '  In  the  meantime  he  will  suffer  no  permanent 
mortification  fi-om  the  disappointment  of  his  ambition ; 
but  from  his  exertions  to  suppress  every  emotion  of  envy, 
and  to  conquer  the  mean  partialities  of  vanity  and  self-love, 
he  will  derive  a  satisfaction  with  himself  and  a  sense  of  his 
own  elevation,  of  a  still  more  flattering  kind  than  all  the 
splendor  of  ability  can  bestow.  I  must  not  omit  to  add, 
that  the  love  of  fame  and  of  distinction,  where  it  is  strong, 
is  commonly  united  with  a  certain  degree  of  genius,  and 
is  seldom  to  be  found  in  men  wholly  destitute  of  it. 
While  those,  therefore,  that  are  under  the  influence  of 
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this  passion  see  a  few  raised  (zbove  them,  let  them  re- 
collect their  own  superiority  to  the  multitude,. and  study- 
to  make  the  only  return  in  their  power  for  this  partiality 
of  nature,  by  devoting  their  talents,  such  as  they  are,  to 
diffuse  in  the  world  truthy  virtue^  and  happiness* 
-  2.  Candor  in  judging  of  the  intentions  of  others.  I 
before  mentioned  several  considerations  which  render 
it  highly  probable  that  there  is  much  less  vice  or  crimi- 
nal intention  in  the  world  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  disputes  among  mankind 
arise  from  mutual  mistake  and  misapprehension.  Ev- 
ery man  must  recollect  many  instances  in  which  his  mo- 
tives have  been  grossly  misapprehended  by  the  world ; 
and  it  is  but  reasonable  for  him  to  conclude  that  the 
case  may  have  been  the  same  with  other  men.  It  is 
but  an  instance,  then,  of  that  justice  we  owe  to  others, 
to  make  the  most  candid  allowances  for  their  apparent 
deviations,  and  to  give  every  action  the  most  favorable 
construction  it  can  possibly  admit  of.  Such  a  temper, 
while  it  renders  a  man  respectable  and  amiable  in  soci- 
ety, contributes  perhaps  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance to  his  private  happiness.  "  When  you  would 
cheer  your  heart/*  says  Marcus  Antoninus,  "consider  the 
excellencies  and  abilities  of  your  several  acquaintance  ; 
the  activity  of  one,  the  high  sense  of  honor  and  modes- 
ty of  another,  the  liberality  of  a  third,  and  in  other  per- 
sons some  other  virtue.  There  is  nothing  so  delightful 
as  Virtue  appearing  in  the  conduct  of  your  contempo- 
raries as  frequently  as  possible.  Such  thoughts  we 
should  still  retain  with  us."  * 

3.  Candor  in  controversy  implies  a  strong  sense  of 
justice  united  to  a  disinterested  love  of  truth, — two 
qualities  which  are  so  nearly  allied  that  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  to  exist  separately.  The  latter  guards 
the  mind  against  error  in  its  solitary  speculations,  the 
former  imposes  an  additional  check  when  the  irrita- 
tion of  dispute  disturbs  the  cool  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing. Where  they  are  thus  displayed  in  their  joint 
effect,  they  evince  the  purity  of  that  moral  rectitude  in 
which  the  essence  of  both  consists ;  but  so  rarely  is 

*  Book  vi.  c.  48. 
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this  combination  exhibited  in  human  life,  even  in  the 
character  of  those  who  maintain  the  fairest  reputation 
for  justice  and  for  veracity,  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  these  virtues  (so  eflfectually  secured  to  a  certain 
extent  by  compulsory  law  or  by  public  opinon)  are,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  of  fully  as  difficult  attainment  as 
any  of  the  others. 

I  formerly  observed  that  the  love  of  truth  is  natural 
to  the  mind  independently  of  all  views  of  utility,  and 
that  a  strong  curiosity  properly  directed  is  one  of  the 
chief  constituents  of  genius.  Without  this  stimulus  and 
guide  in  our  inquiries,  ingenuity  and  industry  only  serve 
to  lead  us  the  further  astray  from  our  object :  And  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  cases  in 
which  those  different  qualities  are  all  found  united  in 
the  same  person.  Various  circumstances  indeed  oppose 
themselves  to  this  happy  but  rare  combination ;  in  par- 
ticular the  affection  of  singularity ;  an  impatience  in  the 
study  of  particulars  arising  from  an  anxiety  to  grasp 
prematurely  at  general  principles ;  and  that  aversion 
which  the  timid  and  the  indolent  feel  to  abandon  their 
habitual  opinions. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  temper  which  so  completely 
disqualifies  us  for  the  search  of  truth,  as  that  which  we 
experience  when  provoked  by  controversy  or  dispute. 
Some  men  undoubtedly  are  more  misled  by  it  than  oth- 
ers ;  but  I  apprehend  there  is  no  one,  however  modest 
and  unassuming,  who  will  not  own  that,  upon  such 
occasions,  he  has  almost  always  felt  his  judgment 
warped,  and  a  desire  of  victory  mingle  itself,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts,  with  his  love  of  truth.  Hence  the  aver- 
sion which  all  such  men  feel  for  controversy ;  convinced 
from  experience  how  likely  it  would  be  to  betray  them- 
selves into  error,  and  unwilling  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  the  envious  and  malignant  passions  of  oth- 
ers. This  amiable  disposition  has  been  often  mentioned 
by  the  friends  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  his  character ;  and  we  are  even  told 
that  it  led  him  to  suppress,  for  a  course  of  years,  some  of 
his  most  important  discoveries,  which  he  knew,  from  their 
nature,  were  likely  to  provoke  opposition.    "  He  was 
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indeed/*  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  of  so  meek  and 
gentle  a  disposition,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  peace,  that 
he  would  have  rather  chosen  to  remain  in  obscurity, 
than  to  have  the  calm  of  life  ruffled  by '  those  storms 
and  disputes  which  genius  and  learning  always  draw 
upon  those  who  are  most  eminent  for  them. 

"  From  his  love  of  peace  arose,  no  doubt,  that  unusu- 
al kind  of  horror  which  he  felt  for  all  disputes.  Steady, 
unbroken  attention,  free  from  those  frequent  recoilings 
incident  to  others,  was  his  peculiar  felicity.  He  knew 
it,  and  he  knew  the  value  of  it.  When  some  objections 
hastily  made  to  his  discoveries  concerning  light  and  col- 
ors, inducing  him  to  lay  aside  the  design  he  had  taken 
of  publishing  his  Optical  Lectures,  we  find  him  reflect- 
ing on  that  dispute  into  which  he  had  unavoidably  been 
drawn,  in  these  terms:  ^  I  blamed  my. own  imprudence 
for  parting  with  so  real  a  blessing  as  my  quiet,  to  run 
after  a  shadow.'  In  the  same  temper,  after  he  had  sent 
the  manuscript  to  the  Royal  Society,  with  his  consent 
to  the  printing  of  it,  upon  Hook's  injuriously  insisting 
that  he  had  himself  solved  Kepler's  Problem  before  our 
author,  he  determined,  rather  than  be  involved  agadn  in 
a  controversy,  to  suppress  the  third  book ;  and  he  was 
very  hardly  prevailed  on  to  alter  that  resolution."  * 

I  shall  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that  a  love  of 
controversy  indicates  not  only  an  overweening  vanity 
and  a  disregard  for  truth,  but  in  general,  perhaps  always, 
it  indicates  a  mediocrity  of  genius ;  for  it  arises  from 
those  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy  which  provoke  litde 
minds  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  useful  discoveries. 
He  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  inventive  powers,  and 
whose  great  object  is  to  add  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge,  will  reject  unwillingly  any  plausible  doctrine 
till  after  the  most  severe  examination,  and  will  separate, 
with  patience  and  temper,  the  truths  it  contains  from 
the  errors  that  are  blended  with  them.  No  opinion  can 
be  more  groundless  than  that  a  captious  and  disputa- 
tious temper  is  a  mark  of  acuteness.  On  the  contrary, 
a  sound*  and  manly  understanding  is  in  no  instance  more 

«  Hatton'8  Mathematical  Dictionaiy. 
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Strongly  displayed  than  in  a  quick  perception  of  impor- 
tant truth  when  imperfectly  stated  and  blended  with 
error ;  a  perception  which  may  not  be  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  judgment  completely  at  the  time,  or  at  least  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  of  others,  but  which  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  it  from  a  hasty  rejection  of  the  whole,  from 
the  obvious  defects  of  same  of  the  parts.  Hence  the 
important  hints  which  an  author  of  genius  collects 
among  the  rubbish  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  which  so 
far  from  detracting  from  his  own  originality,  place  it  in 
the  strongest  possible  light,  by  showing  that  an  idea 
which  was  already  current  in  the  world,  and  which  had 
hitherto  remained  barren  and  useless,  may,  in  the  mind 
of  a  philosopher,  become  the  germ  of  an  extensive  sys- 
tem. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remarking, 
(although  the  observation  is  not  much  connected  with 
the  subject  in  which  we  are  engaged)  that  something 
similar  to  this  may  be  applied  to  our  critical  judgments 
in  the  fine  arts.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  blemishes,  but  it 
is  the  province  of  genius  alone  to  have  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  beauties,  and  to  be  eager  to  applaud  them.  And 
it  is  owing  to  this  that  of  ^  all  critics  a  dunce  is  the  se- 
verest, and  a  man  of  genuine  taste  the  most  indulgent. 

**  Yes,  they  whom  genius  and  true  taste  inspire, 
Blame  not  with  half  the  pleasure  they  admire ; 
Ekich  trifling  fault  unwillingly  descry, 
And  view  the  beauties  with  a  raptured  eye."  * 

In  the  very  elegant  and  interesting  life  of  Mr.  Harris, 
published  by  his  son,  there  is  no  circumstance  more 
honorable  at  once  to  his  head  and  heart,  than  what  is 
mentioned  in  the  following  passage. 

"  It  was  with  him  a  maxim  that  the  most  difficulty  and 
infinitely  the  preferable  sort  of  criticism,  both  in  litera- 
ture and  in  the  arts,  was  that  which  consists  in  finding 
out  beauties  rather  than  defects.  And,  although  he 
certainly  wanted  not  judgment  to  distinguish  and  to  pre- 
fer superior  excellence  of  any  kind,  he  was  too  reasona- 
ble to  expect  it  should  very  often  occur,  and  too  wise 

•  WilUam  Melmoth. 

VOL.  v.  68 
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to  allow  himself  to  be  disgusted  with  common  weakness 
and  imperfection.  He  thought  indeed  that  the  very 
attempt  to  please^  however  it  might  fall  short  of  its  aim, 
deserved  some  return  of  thanks,  some  degree  of  appro- 
bation ;  and  that  to  endeavour  at  being  pleased  by  such 
efforts  was  due  to  justice,  to  good  nature,  and  to  good 
sense." 

The  foregoing  illustrations  are  stated  at  some  length, 
in  order  to  correct  those  partial  definitions  of  justice 
which  restrict  its  province  to  a  rigorous  observance  of 
the  rules  of  integrity  or  honesty  in  our  dealings  with 
our  fellow  creatures.  So  far  as  this  last  disposition 
proceeds  from  a  sense  of  duty,  uninfluenced  by  human 
laws,  it  coincides  exactly  with  that  branch  of  virtue 
which  has  been  now  described  under  the  title  of  Can- 
dor. 

In  the  instances  hitherto  mentioned,  the  disposition 
of  justice  has  been  supposed  to  operate  in  restraining 
the  partialities  of  the  temper  and  passions.  There  are, 
however,  no  instances  in  which  its  influence  is  more 
necessary  than  where  our  interest  is  concerned ;  or,  to 
express  myself  more  explicitly,  where  there  is  an  appa- 
rent interference  between  our  rights  and  those  of  other 
men.  In  such  cases  a  disposition  to  observe  the  rules 
of  justice  is  called  integrity  or  honestxjy — ^which  is  so 
important  a  branch  of  justice  that  it  has  in  a  great  meas- 
ure appropriated  the  name  to  itself.  The  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Smith  on  the  differences 
between  justice  and  the  other  virtues  apply  only  to  this 
branch  oi  it ;  and  it  is  this  branch  which  properly  forms 
the  subject  of  that  part  of  ethics  which  is  called  MUwal 
Jurisprudence.*  In  what  remains  of  this  chapter,  when 
the  word  justice  occurs,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
limited  sense  now  mentioned. 

The  circumstances  which  distinguish  justice  from  the 
other  virtues  are  chiefly  two.  In  the  first  place,  its 
rules  may  be  laid  down  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  of 
which  moral  precepts  do  not  in  any  other  instance  ad- 
mit.    Secondly,  its  rules  may  be  enforced,  inasmuch  as 

*  Theoiy  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Vol.  II.  p.  865,  et  $eq. 
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every  breaph  of  them  violates  the  rights  of  some  other 
person  and  entitles  him  to  employ  force  for  his  defence 
or  security. 

Another  distinction  between  justice  and  the  other  vir- 
tues is  much  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Hume.  It  is,  according 
to  him,  an  artificial  and  not  a  natural  virtue,  and  derives 
all  its  obligations  from  the  political  union,  and  from  con- 
siderations of  utihty.  The  principal  argument  alleged 
in  support  of  this  proposition  is,  that  there  is  no  im* 
planted  principle,  prompting  us  by  a  blind  impulse  to 
the  exercise  of  justice,  similar  to  those  affections  which 
conspire  with  and  strengthen  our  benevolent  dispositions. 
But,  granting  the  fact  upon  which  this  argument  pro- 
ceeds, nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  that  makes  an 
essential  distinction  between  the  obligations  of  justice 
and  of  beneficence ;  for  so  far  as  we  act  merely  from 
the  bhnd  impulse  of  an  afiection,  our  conduct  cannot  be 
considered  as  virtuous.  Our  affections  were  given  us 
to  arrest  our  attention  to  particular  objects,  whose  hap- 
piness is  connected  with  our  exertions ;  and  to  excite 
and  support  the  activity  of  the  mind,  when  a  sense  of 
duty  might  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose :  but  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  our  conduct  depends  in  no  in- 
stance on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  affection,  but 
on  our  obeying  or  disobeying  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
of  conscience.  These  inform  us,  in  language  which  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake,  that  it  is  sometimes  a  duty  to 
check  the  most  amiable  and  pleasing  emotions  of  the 
heart ; — to  withdraw,  for  example,  fi-om  the  sight  of  those 
distresses  which  stronger  claims  forbid  us  to  relieve, 
and  to  deny  ourselves  tibat  exquisite  luxury  which  arises 
from  the  exercise  of  humanity.'  So  far,  therefore,  as 
benevolence  is  a  virtue,  it  is  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  with  justice ;  that  is,  we  approve  of  it,  not  be- 
cause it  is  agreeable  to  us,  but  because  we  feel  it  to  be 
a  duty. 

It  maybe  further  remarked,  that  there  are  very -strong 
implanted  principles  which  serve  as  checks  on  injustices 
the  principles,  to  wit,  of  resentment  and  of  indignation^ 
which  are  surely  as  much  a  part  of  the  human  consti- 
tution as  pity  or  parental  affection.  These  principles 
imply  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  consequentiy  of  justice. 
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In  one  rettiarkable  instance,  too,  nature  has  made  an 
additional  provision  for  keeping  alive  among  men  a  sense 
of  those  obligations  which  justice  imposes.  That  the 
good  offices  which  we  have  received  from  others  consti- 
tute a  debt  which  it  is  morally  incumbent  on  us  to  discharge 
by  all  lawful  means  in  our  power,  is  acknowledged  in 
the  common  form  of  expression  employed  on  such  oc- 
casions, both  by  philosophers  and  the  vulgar.  As  the 
obligations  of  gratitude,  however,  do  not  admit  (like  the 
rules  of  honesty,  strictly  so  called)  of  support  from  the 
magistrate,  nature  has  judged  it  proper  to  enforce  their 
observance  by  one  of  the  most  irresistible  and  delightful 
impulses  of  the  human  frame.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  gratitude,  considered  as  a  moral  duty,  is 
a  branch  of  justice  recommended  to  us  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  those  pleasing  emotions  which  accompany 
all  the  modes  of  benevolent  affection.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  a  branch  of  what  was  formerly  called  rational  be- 
nevolence, not  interfering  with  the  duty  we  owe  to  man- 
kind in  general,  but  tending,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  to 
augment  the  sum  of  social  happiness.  The  casuistical 
questions  to  which  this  part  of  ethics  has  given  rise, 
however  perplexing  some  of  them  may  appear  in  theo- 
ry, seldom,  if  ever,  occasion  any  hesitation  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  to  whom  a  sense  of  duty  is  the  acknow- 
ledged rule  of  action  : — Such  is  the  harmony  among  all 
the  various  parts  of  our  constitution,  when  subjected  to 
the  control  of  reason  and  conscience ;  and  so  nearly 
allied  are  the  dispositions  which  prompt  to  the  different 
offices  of  a  virtuous  life. 

As  the  rules  of  justice,  when  applied  to  questions  in- 
volving the  rights  of  other  men,  admit  in  their  statement 
of  a  degree  of  accuracy  peculiar  to  themselves,  that  part 
of  ethics  which  relates  to  them  has  been  formed  in 
modem  times  into  a  separate  branch  of  the  science, 
under  the  title  of  NatursJ  Jurisprudence.  The  manner 
in  which  this  subject  has  been  hitherto  treated  has  been 
much  influenced  by  the  professional  habits  of  those  who 
first  turned  their  attention  to  it.  Not  only  have  its  prin- 
ciples been  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  law, 
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but  the  technical  arrangements  of  the  Roman  code  have 
been  servilely  copied. 

What  I  mean  by  stating  the  principles  of  Jurisprudence 
t»  the  form  of  a  system  of  law  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing observations. 

In  the  case  of  justice  there  is  always  a  right  on  one 
hand  corresponding  to  an  obligation  on  the  other.  If  I 
am  under  an  obligation,  for  example,  to  abstain  from  vi- 
olating the  property  of  my  neighbour,  he  has  a  right  to 
defend  by  force  his  property  when  invaded.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  the  rules  of  justice  may  be  laid  down 
in  two  different  forms,  either  as  a  system  of  duties,  or 
as  a  system  of  rights.  The  former  view  of  the  subject 
belongs  properly  to  the  moralist,  the  latter  to  the  lawyer. 
It  is  in  this  last  form  accordingly  that  the  principles  of 
justice  have  been  stated  by  the  writers  on  natural  juris- 
prudence. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  to  be  reprehended  in  the  plan 
they  have  followed.  On  the  contrary,  a  considerable 
advantage  was  gained  in  point  of  method  by  adopting 
that  very  comprehensive  and  accurate  division  of  our 
rights  which  the  civilians  had  introduced.  As  the  whole 
object  of  law  is  to  protect  men  in  all  that  they  may  law- 
fully dOi  or  possesSf  or  demand,  civilians  have  defined  the 
word  juSf  or  right,  to  be  foLCultas  aliquid  agendi,  vel 
possidendi,  vel  ab  alio  consequendi, — a  lawful  claim  to  do 
any  thing,  to  possess  any  thing,  or  to  demand  something 
from  some  other  person.  The  first  of  these  may  be 
called  the  right  of  liberty,  or  the  right  of  employing 
the  powers  we  have  received  from  nature  in  every 
case  in  which  we  do  not  injure  the  rights  of  others ; 
the  second,  the  right  of  property ;  the  third,  the  rights 
arising  from  contract.  The  two  last  were  further  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  calling  the  former  (to  wit, 
the  right  of  property)  a  real  right,  and  the  latter  (to 
wit,  the  rights  arising  from  contract)  personal  rights, 
because  they  respect  some  particular  person  or  per- 
sons from  whom  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  may  be 
required. 

This  division  of  our  rights  appears  to  be  comprehen- 
sive and  philosophical)  and  it  affords  a  convenient  ar- 
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rangement  for  exhibiting  an  indirect  view  of  the  differ- 
ent duties  which  justice  prescribes.  "  What  I  have  a 
right  to  do,  it  is  the  duty  of  my  fellow  creatures  to  allow 
me  to  do  without  molestation.  What  is  my  property,  no 
man  ought  to  take  from  me,  or  to  disturb  me  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it.  And  what  I  have  a  right  to  demand  of 
any  man  it  is  his  duty  to  perform.''  *  Such  a  system, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  our  rights,  exhibits  (though  in 
a  manner  somewhat  indirect  and  artificial)  a  system  of 
the  rules  of  justice. 

But  the  writers  on  natural  jwisprudence  have  not 
been  contented  with  copying  from  the  Roman  law  the 
great  divisisons  of  their  subject  In  consequence  of 
that  influence  of  professional  habits  which  we  may  re- 
mark daily  on  the  most  vigorous,  and  in  other  respects 
the  most  enlightened  understandings,  they  have  been 
led  to  follow  the  Roman  code  in  many  unnatural  and 
capricious  arrangements ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  have 
substituted  some  of  its  most  absurd  principles  as  max- 
ims of  natural  justice.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  as- 
cribed the  frivolous  discussions  with  respect  to  minute 
and  imaginary  questions,  which  so  often  occupy  the  place 
of  those  general  and  fundamental  disquisitions  that  are 
suggested  by  the  common  nature  and  the  common  cir- 
cumstances of  the  human  race.  It  is  suflicient  to  men- 
tion the  space  which  is  occupied  in  most  systems  of  ju- 
risprudence, with  an  explanation  of  the  different  methods 
of  acquiring  property  by  accession^  and  with  a  discussion 
of  the  various  imaginary  cases  that  may  be  supposed 
when  the  properties  of  different  individuals  may  happen 
to  be  thus  confounded. 

A  still  more  material  inconvenience  has  resulted  from 
the  professional  habits  of  the  early  writers  on  jurispru- 
dence. Not  contented  with  stating  the  rules  of  justice 
in  that  form  and  language  which  was  most  familiar  to 
their  own  minds,  they  have  attempted  to  extend  the  same 
plan  to  all  the  other  branches  of  moral  philosophy ;'  and, 
by  the  help  of  arbitrary  definitions,  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  accommodating  their  modes  of  inquiry  to 

*  Reid  on  the  Active  Powen,  p.  888.    Quarto  Edition. 
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the  various  nature  of  their  subject  Although  justice  is 
the  only  branch  of  virtue  in  which  there  is  always  a 
right  on  the  one  hand,  corresponding  to  an  obligation  on 
the  other,  they  have  contrived,  by  fictions  of  imperfect 
and  of  external  rights,  to  treat  indirectly  of  all  our  dif- 
ferent duties,  by  pointing  out  the  rights  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  their  correlates.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this 
that  a  study  which,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  is 
the  most  engaging  and  the  most  useful  of  any,  has 
become  in  so  great  a  proportion  of  modern  systems  as 
uninviting  and  almost  as  useless  as  the  logic  of  the 
schoolmen. 

Besides  these  defects  in  the  modern  systems  of  ju- 
risprudence, (defects  produced  by  the  accidental  habits 
of  those  who  first  cultivated  the  study)  there  is  another 
essential  one  arising  from  the  object  of  the  science. 
Although  the  obligations  of  justice  are  by  no  means  re- 
solvable into  considerations  of  utility,  yet  in  every  po- 
litical association  they  are  so  blended  together  in  the 
institutions  of  men,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  sepa- 
rate them  completely  in  our  reasonings.  And  accord- 
ingly (as  Mr.  Hume  has  remarked)  the  writers  on  juris- 
prudence, while  they  profess  to  confine  themselves 
entirely  to  the  former,  are  continually  taking  principles 
for  granted  which  have  a  reference  to  the  latter.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  proper,  instead  of  treating  of 
jurisprudence  merely  as  a  system  of  natural  justice,  to 
unite  it  with  politics,  and  to  illustrate  the  general  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  of  expediency,  as  they  are  actually 
combined  in  the  constitution  of  society.  This  view  of 
the  subject  (which  properly  belongs  to  the  consideration 
of  man  as  the  member  of  a  political  body)  will  show, 
at  the  same  time,  how  happily  these  principles  coincide 
in  their  application  ;  and  how  partial  those  conceptions 
of  utility  are,  which  have  so  often  led  poUticians  to  de- 
part from  what  they  felt  to  be  just,  in  quest  of  what 
their  limited  judgment  apprehended  to  be  expedient 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  CHAPTER  SECOND. 

The  following  observations  on  the  Right  of  Property 
are  introduced  here  chiefly  with  a  view  of  illustrating  a 
remark  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  we  possess  rights 
antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  the  political  union. 
The  greater  part  of  them  have  a  reference  to  the 
Essay  on  Property  in  Lord  Karnes's  Historical  Law 
Tracts.* 

It  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  doubted,  that,  according  to 
the  notions  to  which  we  in  the  present  state  of  society 
ar^  habituated  from  our  infancy,  the  three  following 
things  are  included  in  the  idea  of  property. 

1.  A  right  of  exclusive  enjoyment. 

2.  A  right  of  inquiry  after  our  property  when  taken 
away  without  our  consent,  and  of  reclaiming  it  wherever 
found. 

3.  A  right  of  transference. 

We  do  not  consider  our  property  in  any  object  to  be 
complete,  unless  we  can  exercise  all  these  tlu'ee  rights 
with  respect  to  it. 

Lord  Kames  endeavours  to  show  that  these  ideas  are 
not  agreeable  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  ruder  periods  of  society,  but  imply  a  refinement 
and  abstraction  of  thought  which  are  the  result  of  im- 
provement in  law  and  government.  The  relation  (in 
particular)  of  property,  independent  of  possession,  he 
thinks  of  too  metaphysical  a  nature  for  the  mind  of  a 
savage.  "  It  appears  to  me,''  says  he,  "  to  be  highly 
probable,  that  among  savages  involved  in  objects  of 
sense,  and  strangers  to  abstract  speculation,  property, 
and  the  rights  or  moral  powers  arising  from  it,  never 
are  with  accuracy  distinguished  from  the  natural  powers 
that  must  be  exerted  upon  the  subject  to  make  it  profit- 
able to  the  possessor.  The  man  who  kills  and  eats, 
who  sows  and  reaps,  at  his  own  pleasure,  independent 
of  another's  will,  is  naturally  deemed  proprietor.  The 
grossest  savages  understand  power  without  right,  of  which 
they  are  made  sensible  by  daily  acts  of  violence ;  but 

*  Tnct  Ui.    Third  Edition. 
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property  without  possession  is  a  conception  too  abstract 
for  a  savage,  or  for  any  person  who  has  not  studied  the 
principles  of  law."  * 

With  this  remark  I  cannot  agree ;  because  I  think  the 
right  of  property  is  founded  on  a  natural  sentiment, 
which  must  ,be  felt  in  full  force  in  the  lowest  state  of 
society.  The  sentiment  I  allude  to  is  that  of  a  moral 
connexion  between  labor  and  a  right  of  exclusive  en- 
joyment to  the  fruits  of  it.  This  connexion  it  will  be 
proper  to  illustrate  more  particularly. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  country  so  fertile  as  to  pro- 
duce all  the  necessaries  and  accommodations  of  life 
without  any  exertions  of  human  industry  ;  it  is  manifest, 
that  in  such  a  state  of  things  no  man  would  think  of 
appropriating  to  himself  any  of  these  necessaries  or 
accommodations  any  more  than  we  in  this  part  of  the 
globe  think  of  appropriating  air  or  water.  As  this, 
however,  is  not  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  the  condition 
of  man,  doomed  as  he  is,  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect,  a  priori,  that  nature  would 
make  some  provision  for  securing  to  individuals  the  fruits 
of  their  industry.  In  fact,  she  has  made  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind,  which  lead 
them  to  consider  industry  as  entitled  to  reward,  and  in 
particular,  the  laborer  as  entitled  to  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labor.  These,  I  think,  may  be  fairly  stated  as  moral  ax^ 
iomSj  to* which  the  mind  yields  its  assent,  as  immediately 
and  necessarily  as  it  does  to  any  axiom  in  mathematics 
or  metaphysics. 

How  cruel  is  the  mortification  we  feel  when  we  see 
an  industrious  man  reduced  by  some  unforeseen  misfor- 
tune to  beggary  in  old  age  !  We«  can  scarcely  help 
complaining  of  the  precarious  condition  of  humanity,  and 
that  man  should  be  doomed  to  be  the  sport  of  accident : 
And  we  feel  ourselves  called  on,  as  Car  as  we  are  able, 
to  repair,  by  our  own  liberality,  this  unjust  distribution  of 
the  goods  of  fortune.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  some  degree  of  dissatisfaction  when  we  see 

♦  Tract  iii.  p.  90.-    Tliird  Ediiion. 
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the  natural  and  deserved  reward  of  industry  acquired 
all  at  once  by  a  prize  in  the  lottery  or  by  gaming,  al- 
though in  this  instance  the  uneasiness  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  natural  benevolence  of  the  human  mind) 
is  trifling  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  in  the  other  case. 
Our  dissatisfaction  in  particular  instances  is  much  great- 
er when  we  see  the  laborer  deprived  by  accident  of  the 
immediate  fruit  of  his  own  labor ; — when,  for  example, 
he  has  nearly  completed  a  complicated  machine,  and 
some  delicate  part  of  it  gives  way  and  renders  all  his  toil 
useless. 

If  another  person  interferes  with  the  fruit  of  his  indus- 
try, our  dissatisfaction  and  indignation  are  still  more  in- 
creased. We  feel  here  a  variety  of  sentiments.  1.  A 
dissatisfaction  that  the  laborer  does  not  enjoy  that  re- 
ward to  which  his  industry  entitled  him.  2.  A  dissatis- 
faction that  another  person,  who  did  not  labor,  should 
acquire  the  possession  of  an  object  of  value.  And  3.  An 
indignation  against  the  man  who  deprived  the  laborer  of 
his  just  reward. 

This  sentiment,  "that  the  laborer  deserves  the  fruit  of 
his  own  labor,"  is  the  chief,  (or  rather  abstracting  from 
positive  institution)  the  only  foundation  of  the  sense  of 
property.  An  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  it  is  a  species 
of  injustice  which  rouses  the  indignation  of  every  im- 
partial spectator ;  and  so  deeply  are  these  principles  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  some 
degree  of  remorse  when  we  deprive  even  a  hive  of  bees 
of  that  provision  which  they  had  industriously  collected 
for  their  own  use. 

The  writers,  indeed,  on  natural  law  ascribe  in  general 
the  origin  of  property  to  priority  of  occupancy,  and  have 
puzzled  themselves  in  attempting  to  explain  how  this  act 
should  appropriate  to  an  individual  what  was  formerly  in 
common.  Grotius  and  Puffendorff  insist  that  this  right . 
of  occupancy  is  founded  upon  a  tacit  but  understood 
assent  of  all  mankind,  that  the  first  occupant  should  be- 
come the  owner.  And  Barbeyrac,  Locke,  and  others, 
that  the  very  act  of  occupancy  alone,  b6ing  a  degree  of 
bodily  labor,  is,  from  a  principle  of  natural  justice,  withr 
out  any  compact,  a  sufficient  foundation  of  property. 
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Blackstone,  although  he  thinks  that  the  dispute  about 
the  manner  in  which  occupancy  conveys  a  right  of  prop- 
erty, savours  too  much  of  scholastic  refinement,  express- 
es no  doubt  about  its  having  this  effect  independent  of 
positive  institutions.* 

Some  later  philosophers  have  founded  the  right  of 
property  on  the  general  sympathy  of  mankind  with  the 
reasonable  expectation  which  the  occupant  has  formed 
of  enjoying  unmolested  the  object  he  has  got  possession 
of,  or  of  which  he  was  the  first  discoverer ;  and  on  the 
indignation  felt  by  the  impartial  spectator  when  he  sees 
this  reasonable  expectation  disappointed-  This  theory 
(which  I  have  been  assured  from  the  best  authority  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  lectures  on  Jurisprudence) 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Dr.  Hutch- 
eson's  Moral  Philosophy,  in  which  he  says,  that  "  it  is 
immoral,  when  we  can  support  ourselves  otherwise,  to 
defeat  any  innocent  design  of  another ;  and  that  on  this 
immorality  is  founded  the  regard  we  owe  to  the  claims 
of  the  first  occupant."  In  this  theory,  too,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  priority  of  occupancy  founds  a  right  of 
property,  and  that  such  a  right  may  even  be  acquired 
by  having  accidentally  seen  a  valuable  object  before  it 
was  observed  by  any  other  person. 

-In  order  to  think  with  accuracy  on  this  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  the  complete  right  of 
property  which  is  founded  on  labor,  from  the  transient 
right  of  possession  which  is  acquired  by  mere  priority 
of  occupancy.  Thus,  before  the  appropriation  of  land, 
if  any  individual  had  occupied  a  particular  spot  for  re- 
pose or  shade,  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  deprive  him 
of  the  possession  of  it.  This,  however,  was  only  a 
transient  right.  The  spot  of  ground  would  again  be- 
come common  the  moment  the  occupier  had  left  it ;  that 
is,  the  right  of  possession  would  remain  no  longer  than 
the  act  of  possession.  Cicero  illustrates  this  happily 
by  the  similitude  of  a  theatre.  "  Quemadmodum  thea- 
trum,  cum  commune  sit,  recte  tamen  dici  potest  ejus 
esse  eum  locum  quem  quisque  occuparit."  f 

*  See  bis  Comm.  Book.  ii.  Chap.  1.  t  I^e  Finibus,  L.  iii.  c.  20. 
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The  general  conclusions  which  I  deduce  from  the  fore- 
going observations  are  these : 

1.  That  in  every  state  of  society  labor,  wherever  it  is 
exerted,  is  understood  to  found  a  right  of  property. 

2.  That,  according  to  natural  law,  (in  the  sense  at 
least  in  which  the  phrase  is  commonly  employed  by 
writers  on  jurisprudence)  labor  is  the  ordy  original  way 
of  acquiring  property. 

3.  That,  according  to  natural  law,  mere  occupancy 
founds  only  a  right  of  possession ;  and  that,  wherever 
it  founds  a  complete  right  of  property,  it  owes  its  force 
to  positive  institutions. 

An  attention  to  these  conclusions,  in  particular  to  the 
distinction  between  the  transient  right  of  possession 
founded  on  occupancy,  and  the  permanent  right  of  prop- 
erty founded  on  labor,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  clear 
up  some  of  the  difficulties  which  involve  the  first  steps 
in  the  history  of  property,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
subject  given  by  Lord  Karnes ;  and  it  was  with  this  view 
I  was  led  to  premise  these  general  principles  to  the  shght 
historical  sketch  I  am  now  to  offer. 

With  respect  to  that  system  which  refers  the  origin  of 
property  to  the  political  union  and  to  considerations  of 
utiUty,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe,  that  so  far  is  gov- 
ernment from  creating  this  righty  that  its  necessary  effect 
is  to  subject  it  to  certain  limitations.  Abstracting  from 
the  political  confederation,  every  man's  property  is  sole- 
ly at  his  own  disposal.  He  is  supreme  judge  in  his  own 
cause,  and  may  defend  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  right 
as  far  as  his  power  reaches.  In  the  state  of  civil  socie- 
ty his  property  is  regulated  by  positive  laws,  and  he  must 
acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  his  superiors  with  respect 
to  his  rights,  even  in  those  cases  where  he  feels  it  to  be 
unjust. 

From  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Karnes,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  property  without 
possession  to  be  of  too  abstract  and  metaphysical  a  na- 
ture to  be  apprehended  by  a  savage ;  and  he  has  collect- 
ed a  variety  of  facts  to  prove,  that,  according  to  common 
notions  of  mankind,  in  the  infancy  of  jurisprudence,  the 
right  of  property  is  understood  to  cease  the  moment 
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that  possession  is  at  an  end.  But  on  a  more  attentive 
examination  of  the  subject,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ideas  of  savages,  with  respect  to  property,  are 
the  same  with  ours ;  that  mere  occupancy  without  la- 
bor founds  only  a  right  of  possession ;  and  that  labor, 
wherever  it  is  employed,  founds  an  exclusive  and  per^ 
manent  right  to  the  fruits  of  it.  Lord  Karnes's  theory 
has  obviously  been  suggested  by  the  common  doctrine 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  property  being  founded  in 
priority  of  occupancy,  compared  with  the  acknowledged 
fact,  that  among  rude  nations  occcupancy  does  not  es- 
tablish a  permanent  right.  The  other  arguments  which 
he  has  alleged  in  support  of  his  opinion  will  be  found  to 
be  equally  inconclusive. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  these  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  we  must  not  always  form  an 
idea  of  the  sentiments  of  men  from  the  defects  of  their 
laws.  The  existence  indeed  of  a  law  is  a  proof  of  the 
sentiments  which  men  felt  when  the  law  was  made ; 
but  the  defects  of  a  law  are  not  always  proofs  that  men 
did  not  feel  that  there  were  disorders  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety which  required  correction.  The  laws  of  a  country 
may  not  make  provision  for  reparation  to  the  original 
proprietor  in  the  case  of  theft ;  but  it  will  not  follow 
from  this  that  men  do  not  apprehend  the  original  pro- 
prietor to  have  any  right  when  his  property  has  been 
stolen  from  him.  The  application  of  this  general  re- 
mark to  some  of  the  arguments  I  am  now  to  consider 
will,  I  hope,  be  so  obvious,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  point  it  out  particularly. 

Among  these  arguments,  one  of  the  most  plausible  is 
founded  on  a  general  principle,  which  appears,  from  a 
variety  of  facts  quoted  by  Kames,  to  run  through  most 
rude  systems  of  jurisprudence,  that,  in  the  case  of  stolen 
goods,  the  claim  of  the  bond  fide  purchaser  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  original  proprietor.  This  he  accounts  for 
from  the  imperfect  notions  they  have  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal nature  of  property  when  separated  from  possession. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  the  same  laws  should  support 
the  claim  of  the  thief  against  the  original  proprietor :  or 
rather,  indeed,  neither  the  original  proprietor,  nor  any 
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one  else,  could  conceive  that  he  had  any  connexion  with 
the  object  stolen  the  moment  after  it  was  out  of  his  pos- 
session. The  fact  is,  that  this  respect  paid  to  the  bond 
fide  purchaser  is  a  proof  not  of  any  misapprehension 
with  respect  to  the  idea  of  property,  but  pf  a  weak  gov- 
ernment and  an  imperfect  police.  Where  thefts  are 
easily  committed,  and  where  no  public  fairs  or  markets 
are  established,  it  would  put  a  complete  end  to  all  trans- 
ferences of  property,  if  the  bond  fide  purchaser  were 
left  exposed  to  the  claims  of  former  proprietors.  Such 
a  practice  would  be  attended  with  still  greater  incon- 
veniences than  arise  from  the  casual  violations  of  pro- 
perty by  theft ;  not  to  mention  that  the  regard  shown  to 
the  boTid  fide  purchaser  must  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
press theft,  by  redoubling  the  attention  of  individuals  to 
preserve  the  actual  possession  of  their  property.  That 
these  or  some  other  views  of  utility  were  the  real  foun- 
dation of  the  laws  quoted  by  Kames,  is  confirmed  by  an 
old  regulation  in  our  own  country,  prohibiting  buying  and 
selling,  except  in  open  market, — a  regulation  which  had 
obviously  been  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  in- 
conveniences arising  from  the  latent  claims  of  former 
proprietors  against  bond  fide  purchasers. 

Another  argument  mentioned  by  Kames  in  support  of 
his  theory  is  founded  on  the  shortness  of  the  term  which 
completes  prescription  among  rude  nations ;  a  single 
year,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  moveables,  by  the  old- 
est law  of  the  Romans.  This  law,  he  says,  testifies  that 
property,  independent  of  possession,  was  considered  to 
be  a  right  of  the  slenderest  kind.  It  is  evident,  that,  up- 
on his  own  principles,  it  should  not  in  that  state  of 
society  have  been  considered  as  a  right  at  all.  If  it 
was  conceived  to  subsist  a  single  day  after  the  posses- 
sion was  at  an  end,  the  metaphysical  difficulty  which  he 
magnifies  so  much  was  obviously  surmounted.  In  eve- 
ry society  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  fix  some  term 
for  prescription,  and  the  particular  length  of  it  must  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  society  at  the 
time.  In  general,  as  law  improves,  and  government  be- 
comes more  effectual,  a  greater  attention  to  the  stability 
of  property,  and  consequently  a  longer  term  for  pre- 
scription, may  be  expected. 
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The  community  of  goods  which  is  said  to  take  place 
among  some  rude  nations  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
to  be  perfecdy  consistent  with  the  account  I  have  given 
of  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  property.  Where  the 
game  is  taken  by  a  common  effort,  the  natural  sense  of 
justice  dictates  that  it  should  be  enjoyed  in  common. 
And  indeed,  abstracting  from  all  considerations  of  jus* 
tice,  the  experience  of  the  precarious  fortune  of  the 
chase  would  soon  suggest  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind the  expediency  of  such  an  arrangement.  This, 
however,  does  not  indicate  any  imperfection  in  their 
idea  of  property ;  for  even  in  this  state  of  society  there 
are  always  some  ardcles  which  are  understood  to  be 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  individual,  such  as  his 
bow  and  arrows,  and  the  instruments  he  employs  in 
fishing. 

I  am  confirmed  in  these  conclusions  by  the  account 
given  by  Dr.  Robertson  of  the  American  Indians ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  facts  he  mentions,  and  even  his  rea- 
sonings, stand  in  opposition  to  his  own  preconceived 
opinion.  "  JSTationSj^  he  says  expressly,  " which  depend 
upon  huntings  are  strangers  to  the  idea  of  property  ;^^ 
and  yet,  when  he  comes  to  explain  himself,  it  appears 
that  even  in  the  present  age  of  metaphysical  refinement, 
if  our  physical  circumstances  were  the  same,  we  should 
feel  and  judge  exactly  as  they  do.  "  As  the  animals," 
he  continues  in  the  passage  immediately  following  the 
last  sentence  I  quoted,  "  on  which  the  hunter  feeds,  are 
not  bred  under  his  inspection,  nor  nourished  by  his 
care,  he  can  claim  no  right  to  them  while  they  run  wild 
in  the  forest.  Where  game  is  so  plentiful  that  it  can  be 
catched  with  little  trouble,  men  never  dream  of  appro- 
priating what  is  of  small  Value,  or  of  easy  acquisition. 
Where  it  is  so  rare  that  the  labor  or  danger  of  the  chase 
requires  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe  or  village,  what  is 
killed  is  a  common  stock  belonging  equally  to  all,  who, 
by  their  skill  or  their  courage,  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  excursion.  The  forest  or  hunting  grounds 
are  deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which  it  has 
a  title  to  exclude  every  rival  nation.  But  no  individual . 
arrogates  a  right  to  any  district  of  these  in  preference  to 
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his  fellow  citizens.  They  belong  equally  to  all,  and 
thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undivided  store,  all  repair  in 
quest  of  sustenance.  The  same  principles  by  which 
they  regulate  their  chief  occupation  extend  to  that  which 
is  subordinate.  Even  agriculture  has  not  introduced 
among  them  a  complete  idea  of  property.  As  the  men 
hunt,  the  women  labor  together,  and  after  they  have 
shared  the  toils  of  the  seed  time,  they  enjoy  the  harvest 
in  common."  * 

In  the  notes  and  illustrations  at  the  end  of  the  history, 
Dr.  Robertson  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  he  had 
expressed  himself  somewhat  too  strongly  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  intimate  his  sus- 
picions that  the  common  facts  are  not  very  accurately 
stated.  "  I  strongly  suspect  that  a  community  of  goods 
and  an  undivided  store  are  known  only  among  the 
rudest  tribes  of  hunters,  and  that,  as  soon  as  any  spe- 
cies of  agriculture  or  regular  industry  is  known,  the 
idea  of  an  exclusive  right  of  property  to  the  fruits  of 
them  is  introduced.'* 

In  support  of  this  opinion.  Dr.  Robertson  refers  to 
accounts  which  he  had  received  concerning  the  state  of 
property  among  the  Indians  in  very  diflferent  regions  of 
America.  "  The  idea  of  the  natives  of  Brazil,"  says  the 
Chevalier  de  Pinto,  who  writes  on  this  subject  from 
personal  observation,  "  concerning  property,  is,  that,  if 
any  person  cultivate  a  field,  he  alone  ought  to  enjoy 
the  produce  of  it,  and  no  other  has  a  titl6  to  pretend  to 
it.  If  an  individual  or  a  family  go  a  hunting  or  fishing, 
what  is  caught  belongs  to  the  individual  or  family,  and 
they  communicate  no  part  of  it  but  to  their  Cazique, 
and  such  of  their  kindred  as  happen  to  be  indisposed. 

"  If  any  person  in  the  village  come  to  their  hut,  he 
may  sit  down  freely  and  eat  without  asking  liberty. 
But  this  is  the  consequence  of  their  general  principle  of 
hospitality,  for  I  never  observed  any  partition  of  the  in- 
crease of  their  fields,  or  the  produce  of  the  chase,  which 
I  could  consider  as  the  result  of  any  idea  concerning 
the  community  of  goods.     On  the  contrary,  they  are  so 

*  History  of  America,  Book  if. 
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much  attached  to  what  they  deem  to  be  their  property, 
that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  encroach  on  it 
As  far  as  I  have  seen  or  can  learn,  there  is  not  one  tribe 
of  Indians  in  South  America  among  whom  that  commu- 
nity of  goods,  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled,  is 
known.  The  circumstance  in  the  government  of  the 
Jesuits  most  irksome  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay  was  the 
community  of  goods  which  those  fathers  introduced. 
This  was  repugnant  to  the  original  ideas  of  the  Indians* 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  private  exclu- 
sive property,  and  they  submitted  with  impatience  to 
the  regulations  which  destroyed  them.* 

"  Actual  possession,"  says  a  missionary  who  resided 
several  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations, 
"  gives  a  right  to  the  soil,  but,  whenever  a  possessor 
sees  fit  to  quit  it,  another  has  as  good  a  right  to  take  it 
as  he  who  left  It.  This  law  or  custom  respects  not  only 
the  particular  spot  on  which  he  erects  his  house,  but 
also  his  planting  ground.  If  a  man  has  prepared  a  par- 
ticular spot  of  ground,  on  which  he  proposes  in  future 
to  build  or  plant,  no  man  has  a  right  to  incommode  him, 
much  less  to  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  until  it  appears  that 
he  voluntarily  gives  up  his  views.  But  I  never  heard 
of  any  formal  conveyance  from  one  Indian  to  another  in 
their  natural  state.  The  limit  of  every  canton  is  cir- 
cumscribed, that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  as  far  as 
such  a  river  on  this  hand,  and  such  a  mountain  on 
the  other.  This  area  is  occupied  and  improved  by  in- 
dividuals and  their  famihes.  Individuals,  not  the  com- 
munity, have  the  use  and  profit  of  their  own  labors,  or 
success  in  hunting."! 

In  a  passage  quoted  on  a  former  occasion  from 
Crantz,  a  remarkable  instance  is  given  of  a  sacred  and 
even  superstitious  regard  to  property  among  the  Green- 
landers.  *' Not  one  of  these  people,"  says  he,  "will 
appropriate  to  himself  a  sea  dog  in  which  he  finds  one 
or  more  harpoons  with  untom  thongs,  nor  even  carry 
away  drift  wood,  or  other  things  thrown  up  by  the  spa, 

*  M.  le  Chev.  de  Pinto,  MS.,  penes  Dr.  Robeitrnxi. 

t  MS.  of  Mr.  Gideon  Kawley»  penes  I>r.  HebertBon. 

VOL.  V.  60 
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if  they  are  covered  with  a  stone,  because  they  consider 
this  as  an  indication  that  they  have  been  already  appro- 
priated by  some  other  person."  This  is  the  more  sin- 
gular as  they  are  described  by  the  same  very  authentic 
writer,  as  carrying  their  pacific  and  unresisting  disposi- 
tion to  an  extraordinary  length,  when  their  own  rights 
are  invaded  by  strangers.  "  They  will  rather,*'  he  tells 
us,  "  quit  a  territory  than  expel  those  who  come  and 
fish  within  the  dams  which  they  have  raised  with  great 
labor.**  He  justly,  however,  ascribes  this  to  the  pas- 
siveness  and  cowardice  of  their  tempers,  and  not  to  a 
defect  in  their  idea  of  property,  or  to  an  unconscious- 
ness of  the  injury  they  have  received.  The  contrary, 
indeed,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  singular  in- 
tegrity by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  their  own 
transactions. 

I  formerly  said,  that,  according  to  the  Lmd  o/JVature^ 
labor  not  only  founds  an  exclusive  right  of  property  in 
those  objects  to  which  it  has  communicated  their  utility, 
but  that  it  is  the  sole  method  by  which  an  object  can  be 
appropriated  by  an  individual,  independently  of  conven- 
tional ideas  and  institutions ;  and  that,  wherever  a  pri- 
ority of  occupancy  is  understood  to  establish  a  right 
beyond  the  period  of  actual  possession,  it  derives  this 
effect  entirely  from  regulations  (either  tacitly  or  for- 
mally recognised  among  the  parties  concerned)  which 
have  been  gradually  suggested,  in  the  progress  of  hu- 
man reason,  by  considerations  of  convenience  or  of  ex- 
pediency. It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this, 
that  in  a  civilized  society  there  is  any  thing  in  that  spe- 
cies of  property  which  is  acquired  by  labor  to  which 
individuals  owe  a  more  sacred  regard,  than  they  do  to 
every  other  species  of  property  created  or  recognised 
by  positive  laws.  Among  these  last  there  are  many 
which  have  derived  their  origin  from  a  principle  no  less 
obligatory  than  our  natural  sense  of  justice;    a  clear 

Eerception  in  the  mind  of  the  legislator  (sanctioned  per- 
aps  by  the  concurrent  experience  of  different  ages  and 
nations)  oi' general  utility;  and  to  all  oi  them,  while 
they  exist,  the  reverence  of  the  subject  is  due  on  the 
same  principle  which  binds  him  to  respect  and  to  main- 
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tain  the  social  order.  Nature  has  provided  for  human 
happiness,  in  this  instance,  in  a  manner  precisely  analo- 
gous to  her  general  economy.  Those  simple  and  indis- 
pensable rules  of  right  and  wrongs  of  jtist  and  unjttst, 
without  which  the  fruits  of  the  earth  could  not  be  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  man,  nor  his  existence  maintained 
even  in  the  rudest  form  of  the  social  union,  she  has  en- 
graved on  the  heart  as  an  essential  part  of  the  human 
constitution, — leaving  men,  as  society  advances,  to  em- 
ploy their  gradually  improving  reason  in  fixing,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  ideas  of  expediency,  the  various  regu- 
lations concerning  the  acquisition,  the  alienation,  and 
transmission  of  property,  which  the. more  complicated 
interests  of  the  community  may  require. 

It  is  also  beautifully  ordered,  that,  while  a  regard  for 
legal  property  is  thus  secured,  among  men  capable  of 
reflection,  by  a  sense  of  general  utility,  the  same  effect 
is  accomplished,  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  by  habit 
end  the  assodatian  of  ideas;  in  consequence  of  which 
all  the  inequalities  of  fortune  are  sanctioned  by  mere 
prescription ;  and  long  possession  is  conceived  to  found 
a  right  of  property  as  complete  as  what,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  an  individual  has  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  indus- 
try. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  therefore,  as  that  with  which 
we  are  connected,  the  right  of  property  must  be  under- 
stood to  derive  its  origin  from  tv>o  distinct  sources ;  the 
one  is,  that  natural  sentiment  of  the  mind  which  estab- 
lishes a  moral  connexion  between  labor  and  an  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  it ;  the  other  is  the  munici- 
pal institutions  of  the  country  where  we  live.  These 
institutions  every  where  take  rise  partly  from  ideas  of 
natural  justice,  and  partly  (perhaps  chiefly)  from  ideas 
of  supposed  utility, — two  principles  which,  when  prop- 
erly understood,  are  I  believe  always  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of 
every  legislator  to  reconcile  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
Among  those  questions,  however,  which  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  positive  laws,  there  are  many  on  which 
natural  justice  is  entirely  silent,  and  which,  of  conse- 
quence, may  be  discussed  on  principles  of  utility  solely. 
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Such  are  most  of  the  questions  concerning  the  regula- 
tion of  the  succession  to  a  man's  property  after  his 
death ;  of  some  of  which  it  may  perhaps  be  found  that 
the  determination  ought  to  vary  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  society,  and  which  have  certainly,  in  factj  been 
frequently  determined  by  the  caprice  of  the  legislator, 
or  by  some  principle  ultimately  resolvable  into  an  acci* 
dental  association  of  ideas.  Indeed,  various  cases  may 
be  supposed  in  which  it  is  not  only  useful  but  necessary 
that  a  rule  should  be  fixed ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
neither  justice  nor  utihty  seem  to  be  much  interested  in 
the  particular  decision. 

In  examining  the  questions  which  turn  on  considera* 
tions  of  utility f  some  will  immediately  occur  of  which 
the  determination  is  so  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
universal  in  their  application,  that  the  laws  of  all  enlight- 
ened nations  on  the  subject  may  be  expected  to  be  the 
same.  Of  this  description  are  many  of  the  questions 
which  may  be  stated  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  pri- 
ority of  occupancy  in  estabhshing  permanent  rights. 
These  questions  are  of  course  frequently  confounded 
with  questions  of  natural  law  ;  and  in  one  sense  of  that 
phrase  they  may  not  improperly  be  comprehended  un- 
der the  title,  but  the  distinction  between  them  and  the 
other  class  of  questions  is  essential ;  for  wherever  con- 
siderations of  utility  are  involved,  the  poUtical  union  is 
supposed ;  whereas  the  principles  oi  justice^  properly  so 
called,  (of  that  justice,  for  example,  which  respects  the 
right  of  the  laborer  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  own  indus- 
try) is  inseparable  from  the  human  frame.  Tt  is  neces- 
sary (as  I  already  said)  to  maintain  the  social  union  even 
in  its  simplest  form  ;  and  in  its  most  improved  state  it 
operates  as  a  principle  of  morally  to  guard  the  rights  of 
individuals,  and  to  maintain  the  order  of  society,  in 
numberless  instances  to  which  the  laws  of  the  magis- 
trate cannot  extend. 

I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this  distinction,  because, 
obvious  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  been  seldom  attended 
to  by  writers  on  jurisprudence.  Confining  their  views 
to  the  state  of  their  oum  ideas  and  feelings,  as  modified 
by  artificial  habits,  they  have  neglected  to  draw  the  line 
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between  the  right  of  property  as  recognised  by  the  law  of 
naturey  and  the  right  of  property  as  created  by  nmnicipal 
regulations.  In  their  speculations,  accordingly,  on  this 
subject,  they  have  searched  for  one  general  principle  into 
which  all  the  different  phenomena  might  be  resolved ; 
and  in  this  manner,  while  they  have  perverted  the  histo- 
ry of  mankind  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  they  have 
weakened  the  foimdations  on  which  property  rests  when 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  political  system. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

OF  YERACITT. 

The  important  rank  which  Veracity  holds  among  our 
social  duties  appears  from  the  obvious  consequences  that 
would  result  if  no  foundation  were  laid  for  it  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature.  The  purposes  of  speech 
would  be  frustrated,  and  every  man's  opportunities  of 
knowledge  would  be  limited  to  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience. 

Considerations  of  utility,  however,  do  not  seem  to  *be 
the  only  ground  of  the  approbation  we  bestow  on  this 
disposition.  Abstracting  from  all  regard  to  consequen- 
ces, there  is  something  pleasing  and  amiable  in  sAceri- 
ty,  openness,  and  truth  ;  something  disagreeable  and 
disgusting  in  duplicity,  equivocation,  and  falsehood.  Dr. 
Hutcheson  himself,  the  great  patron  of  that  theory  which 
resolves  all  moral  qualities  into  benevolence,  confesses 
this ;  for  he  speaks  of  a  sense  which  leads  us  to  approve  of 
veracity,  distinct  from  the  sense  which  approves  of  quali- 
ties useful  to  mankind.  "  Facultatis  hujus,  sive  oratio- 
nis,  comes  est  et  moderator  sensus  quidam  subtilior,  ex 
veri  etiam  cognoscendi  appetitione  naturali  non  parum 
confirmatus,  quo  vera  omnia,  simplicia,  fidelia  compro- 
bamus  ;  falsa,  ficta,  fallacia  odimus."  * — "  Sensu  enim 
cuj  usque  proximo  commendatur  is  sermonis  us  us,  quern 
communis  exigit  utilitas.  Hoc  vero  stabile  consilium  eo 
tantum  utendi  sermone,  qui  cum  animi  sententii  con- 
gruit,  quique  alios  non  decipit,  comprobant  et  animi 
sensus  per  se,  et  utilitatis  communis  ratio."  f  As  this, 
however,  is  at  best  but  a  vague  way  of  speaking,  it  may 
be  proper  to  analyze  more  particularly  that  part  of  our 
constitution  from  which  our  approbation  of  veracity 
arises. 

*  Philosophise  Moralis  Institutio  compendiaria,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

t  Ibid.  Lib.  U.  cap.  10. 

Ariatode  expresses  himself  nearly  to  the  same  purpose.  Kmf  mM  ^v  npufUt  fmf* 
Xt9  mmi  4^«rMv,  r«  Hi  »Xn^t  n*Xn  mmi  Itrmnrn.—AntBot.  Ethic  Nicomadi.  Lib.  iv. 
cap.  7.    Various  passages  of  a  sioular  import  occur  in  Cicero. 
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That  there  is  m  the  human  mind  a  natmtd  or.  instinc- 
tive principle  of  veracity,  has  been  remarked  by  many 
authors ;  the  same  part  of  our  constitution  which 
prompts  to  social  intercourse,  prompting  also  to  sincer- 
ity in  our  mutual  communications.  Truth  is  always  the 
spontaneous  and  native  expression  of  our  sentiments  ; 
whereas  falsehood  implies  a  certain  violence  done  to 
our  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  some 
motive  which  we  are  anxious  to  conceal. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  truth  various  meta- 
physical speculations  have  been  offered  to  the  world, 
an^  various  definitions  have  been  attempted,  both  by 
the  ancients  and  moderns.  These,  however,  have 
thrown  but  little  light  on  the  subject,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  that  the  word  truth  expresses 
a  simple  idea  or  notion,*  of  which  no  analysis  or  expli- 
cation is  possible.  The  same  observation  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  words  knowledge  and  belief.  All  of 
them  express  notions  which  are  implied  in  every  judg- 
ment of  the  understanding,  and  which  no  being  can 
form  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  rational  nature.  And, 
by  the  way,  these  notions  deserve  to  be  added  to  the 
list  formerly  mentioned,  as  exemplifications  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  account  commonly  given  of  the  origin 
of  our  ideas.  They  are  obviously  not  derived  from  any 
particular  sense  ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  referable 
to  any  part  of  our  constitution,  but  to  the  understanding  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  those  rational  powers  which  dis- 
tinguish man  from  the  brutes.  This  language,  I  know 
wiU  appear  to  be  very  loose  and  inaccurate  to  those  who 
have  familiarized  their  minds  to  the  common  doctrine ; 
but  it  is  a  plain  and  indisputable  statement  of  the  fact. 

To  acquire  knowledge  or  to  discover  truth,  is  the 
proper  object  of  curiosity  ;  a  principle  of  action  which 
is  coeval  with  the  first  operations  of  the  intellect,  and 
which  in  most  minds  continues  through  life  to  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  char- 
acter and  the  conduct.  It  is  this  principle  which  puts 
the'  intellectual  faculties  in  motion,  and  gives  them  that 
exercise  which  is  necessary  for  their  developement  and 
improvement;  and  which,  according  to  the  direction  it 
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takeS)  and  the  particular  set  of  faculties  it  exercises,  is  the 
principal  foundation  of  the  diversities  of  genius  amongmen. 
And  as  the  diversities  of  genius  proceed  from  the  differ- 
ent directions  in  which  curiosity  engages  the  attention,  so 
the  inequaliHes  of  genius  among  individuals  may  he  trac* 
ed  in  a  great  measiu-e  to  the  different  degrees  of  ardor  and 
perseverance  with  which  the  curiosity  operates.  When 
I  say  this,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate,  that 
the  different  capacities  of  individuals  are  the  same ;  a 
supposition  contradicted  by  obvious  facts,  and  contrary 
to  what  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  from  the  analogy 
of  the  body.  I  only  wish  to  impress  on  all  those  who 
have  any  connexion  with  the  education  of  youth,  the 
great  importance  of  stimulating  the  curiosity,  and  of  di- 
recting it  to  proper  objects,  as  the  most  effectual  of  all 
means  for  securing  the  improvement  of  the  mind :  I 
may  add,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  provisions  that 
can  be  made  for  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resources  it  furnishes  when  we  are  left 
to  depend  on  ourselves  for  enjoyment ;  and  in  conse- 
quence also  of  the  progressive  vigor  with  which  it  ope- 
rates to  the  very  close  of  Ufe,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
lai^ement  of  our  experience  and  the  extent  of  our  in- 
formation. 

In  order  however  to  prevent  misapprehensions  of  my 
meaning,  it  is  necessary  for  me  again  to  remark,  that  the 
curiosity  on  which  I  lay* so  great  a  stress  is  that  curios- 
ity alone  which  has  truth  for  its  object.  "  There  are 
many  men,"  says  Buder,  "  who  have  a  strong  curiosity  to 
know  what  is  said  who  have  no  curiosity  to  know  what 
is  true;'* — men  who  value  knowledge  only  as  burnishing 
an  employment  to  their  memory,  or  as  supplying  a  grat- 
ification to  their  vanity  in  their  intercourse  with  others. 
It  is  a  weakness  which  we  may  presume  has  prevailed 
more  or  less  in  all  ages ;  but  which  has  been  much  en- 
couraged in  modem  Europe,  by  that  superstitious  admi- 
ration of  antiquity  which  has  withdrawn  so  much  genius 
and  industry  from  the  pursuits  of  science  to  those  of 
erudition.  No  prejudice  can  be  conceived  more  adverse 
to  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge,  not  only  as  it  oc- 
casions an  idle  waste  of  time  and  labor  which  might 
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have  been  more  profitably  employed,  but  as  it  contrib- 
utes powerfully  to  destroy  that  simplicity  and  modesty 
of  temper  which  are  the  genuine  characteristics  of  the 
true  philosopher. 

I  think  it  of  importance  to  add,  that  the  love  of  truth, 
where  it  is  the  great  motive  of  our  intellectual  pursuits, 
gains  daily  an  accession  of  strength  as  our  knowledge 
advances.  I  already  said  that  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  in 
our  nature,  and  is  not  resolvable  into  views  of  utility. 
Its  extensive  effects  on  human  happiness  are  discover- 
ed only  in  the  progress  of  our  experience ;  but  when 
this  discovery  is  once  made,  it  superadds  to  our  in- 
stinctive curiosity  every  stimulus  which  self-love  and 
benevolence  can  furnish.  The  connexion  between  er» 
ror  and  misery,  between  truth  and  happiness,  becomes 
gradually  more  apparent  as  our  inquiries  proceed,  and 
produces  at  last  a  complete  conviction  that,  even  in 
those  cases  where  we  are  unable  to  trace  it,  the  con- 
nexion subsists.  He  who  feels  this  as  he  ought,  will 
consider  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  truth  as  an  ex- 
pression of  benevolence  to  man,  and  of  confidence  in 
the  righteous  administration  of  the  universe,  and  will 
suspect  the  purity  of  those  motives,  which  would  lead 
him  to  advance  the  good  of  his  species  or  the  glory  of 
his  Maker,  by  deceit  and  hypocrisy. 

In  offering  these  remarks  I  shall  no  doubt  be  thought 
to  have  taken  a  very  wide  circuit  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  that  veracity  which  is  incumbent  on  us  in 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellow  creatures.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  the  most  solid  of  all  foundations  for  the 
uniform  and  the  scrupulous  exercise  of  this  virtue  is,  to 
cherish  the  love  of  truth  in  general,  and  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a  conviction  of  its  important  effects  on  our 
own  happiness  and  on  that  of  society.  There  is  in- 
deed a  sort  of  gross  and  ostensible  practice  of  this  duty 
which  is  secured  by  what  we  call  the  point  of  honor  in 
modern  Europe,  which  brands  with  infamy  every  pal- 
pable deviation  from  the  truth  in  matters  oifact.  The 
law  of  honor  here  operates  in  the  case  of  veracity,  in 
some  measure  as  the  law  of  the  magistrate  operates  in 
the  case  of  justice.     But,  as  in  the  latter  case,  a  man 
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may  be  unjust  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  his  own  con- 
science, without  transgressing  the  letter  of  any  statute, 
so  in  the  former,  without  forfeiting  his  character  as  a 
gentleman,  he  may  often  incur  all  the  guilt  of  a  Uar  and 
an  impostor.  Is  it,  in  a  moral  view,  more  criminal  to 
misrepresent  a  fact,  than  to  impose  on  the  world  by 
what  we  know  to  be  an  unsound  or  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment 1  Is  it,  in  a  moral  view,  more  criminal  to  mislead 
another  by  a  verbal  lie,  than  by  actions  which  convey  a 
false  idea  of  our  intentions?  Is  it,  in  a  moral  view, 
more  criminal,  or  is  it  more  inconsistent  with  the  digni- 
ty of  a  man  of  true  honor,  to  defraud  men  in  a  private 
transaction  by  an  incorrect  or  erroneous  statement  of 
circumstances,  than  to  mislead  the  public  to  their  own 
ruin  by  those  wilful  deviations  from  truth,  into  which  we 
see  men  daily  led  by  views  of  interest  or  ambition,  or 
by  the  spirit  of  political  faction  1  Numberless  cases,  in 
short,  may  be  fancied,  in  which  our  only  security  for 
truth  is  the  virtuous  disposition  of  the  individual,  and 
where  the  restraint  of  public  opinion  has  Httle  or  no  in- 
fluence. Perhaps  I  should  not  go  too  far  were  I  to 
affirm,  that,  as  there  is  no  duty  of  which  the  gross  and 
ostensible  practice  is  so  effectually  secured  by  the  man- 
ners of  modern  times,  so  there  is  none  of  the  obligation 
of  which  mankind  seem  in  general  to  be  so  insensible, 
considered  as  moral  agents,  and  accountable  to  God  for 
their  thoughts  and  intentions. 

Among  the  various  causes  which  have  conspired  to 
relax  our  moral  principles  on  this  important  article,  the 
facility  which  the  press  affords  us  in  modern  times  of 
addressing  the  world  by  metins  of  annonymous  publica- 
tions, is  probably  one  of  the  most  powerful.  The  salu- 
tary restraint  which  a  regard  to  character  imposes,  in 
most  cases,  on  our  moral  deviations,  is  here  withdrawn  ; 
and  we  have  no  security  for  the  fidelity  of  the  writer, 
but  his  disinterested  love  of  truth  and  of  mankind.  The 
palpable  and  ludicrous  misrepresentations  of  facts,  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  from  our  infancy  in  the  peri- 
odical prints  of  the  day,  gradually  unhinge  our  faith  in 
all  such  communications ;  and  what  we  are  every  day 
accustomed  to  see,*  we  cease  in  time  to  regard  with 
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due  abhorrence.  Nor  is  this  the  only  moral  evil  result- 
mg  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  The  inten- 
tions of  nature  in  appointing  public  esteem  as  the  re- 
ward of  virtue,  and  infamy  as  the  punishment  of  vice, 
are  in  a  great,  measure  thv^arted ;  and  while  the  fairest 
characters  are  left  open  to  the  assaults  of  a  calumny 
which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  to  its  author,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  public  may  be  so  divided  by  the  artifices 
of  hireling  flatterers,  with  respect  to  men  of  the  most 
profligate  and  abandoned  lives,  as  to  enable  them  not 
only  to  brave  the  censures  of  the  world,  but  to  retaliate 
with  more  than  an  equal  advantage  on  the  good  name 
of  those  who  have  the  rashness  to  accuse  them. 

In  a  free  government  like  ours  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  been  often  and  justly  called  the  Palladium  of  the 
Constitution ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  wheth- 
er this  liberty  would  be  at  all  impaired  by  a  regulation, 
which,  while  it  left  the  press  perfectly  open  to  every 
man  who  was  willing  openly  to  avow  his  opinions,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  any  individual  to  publish  a  sen- 
tence without  the  sanction  of  his  name.  Upon  this 
question,  however,  considered  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  I  shall  not  presume  to  decide.  Considered  in  a 
moral  light,  the  advantages  of  such  a  regulation  appear 
to  be  obvious  and  indisputable,  and  the  effect  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  a  most  extensive  influence  on  na- 
tional manners. 

Under  this  article  of  veracity  in  testimony  might  be 
considered  a  great  variety  of  those  abuses  of  speech 
which  occur  daily  in  ordinary  conversation.  But  the 
consideration  of  these  would  lead  me  into  details  too 
minute  for  my  general  plan.  And  I  quit  the  subject 
with  the  less  reluctance,  as  it  has  been  so  ably  discussed 
by  Dr.  Buder  in  his  excellent  Discourse  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

Besides  that  love  of  truth  which  seems  evidently  to 
be  an  original  principle  of  the  mind,  there  are  other  laws 
of  our  nature  which  were  plainly  intended  to  secure  the 
practice  of  veracity  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow 
creatures.  There  are  others,  too,  which,  as  they  sup- 
pose the  practice  of  this  virtue,  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
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timations  of  that  conduct  which  is  conformable  to  the 
end  and  destination  of  our  being.  Such  is  that  disposi- 
tion to  repose  faith  in  testimony,  which  is  coeval  with 
the  use  of  language.  Without  such  a  disposition  the 
education  of  children  would  be  impracticable  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, so  far  from  being  the  result  of  experience,  it 
seems  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  unlimited  ;  nature  in- 
trusting its  gradual  correction  to  the  progress  of  reason 
and  of  observation.  This  remark,  which  I  think  was 
first  made  by  Dr.  Reid,  has  been  since  repeated  and 
enforced  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments.*  This  author  observes  further, 
that,  ^^  notwithstanding  the  lessons  of  caution  communi- 
cated to  us  by  experience,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  to  be 
found  who  is  not  more  credulous  than  he  ought  to  be, 
and  who  does  not,  upon  many  occasions,  give  credit  to 
tales  which  not  only  turn  out  to  be  perfectly  false,  but 
which  a  very  moderate  degree  of  reflection  and  attention 
might  have  taught  him  could  not  well  be  true*  The 
natural  disposition  is  always  to  believe.  It  is  acquired 
wisdom  and  experience  alone  that  teach  incredulity,  and 
they  very  seldom  teach  it  enough.  The  wisest  and 
most  cautious  of  us  all  frequently  gives  credit  to  stories 
which  he  himself  is  afterwards  both  ashamed  and  aston- 
ished that  he  could  possibly  think  of  believing."  This 
disposition  to  repose  faith  in  testimony  bears  a  striking 
analogy,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  final  cause,  to  our 
instinctive  expectation  of  the  continuance  of  those  laws 
which  regulate  the  course  of  physical  events. 

In  infancy  the  principle  of  veracity  is  by  no  means  so 
conspicuous  as  that  of  credulity,  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  good  deal  of  care  is  necessary  to  cherish  it 
But  in  such  cases  it  will  always  be  found  that  there  is 
some  indirect  motive  combined  with  the  desire  of  social 
communication,  such  as  fear,  or  vanity,  or  mischief,  or 
sensuality.  The  same  principle  which  prompts  to 
social  intercourse  and  to  the  use  of  speech,  prompts 
also  to  veracity.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  falsehood  uttered  merely  fi*om  the  love  of 

falsehood. 

\» 

•  See  Vol.  ii.  p.  882. 
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If  this  rem^k  be  just,  it.  suggests  an  important  prac- 
tical rule  in  the  business  of  education : — Not  to  attempt 
the  cure  of  lying  and  deceit  by  general  rules  concerning 
the  duty  of  veracity,  or  by  punishments  inflicted  upon 
every  single  violation  of  it,  but  by  studying  to  discover 
and  remove  the  radical  evil  from  which  it  springs,  v^rheth- 
er  it  be  cowardice,  or  vanity,  or  mischief,  or  selfishness, 
or  sensuality.  Either  of  these,  if  allowed  to  operate, 
will  in  time  unhinge  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind, 
and  produce  a  disregard  to  truth  upon  all  occasions 
where  a  temporary  convenience  can  be  gained  by  the 
breach  of  it. 

From  these  imperfect  hints,  it  would  appear  that  ev- 
ery breach  of  veracity  indicates  some  latent  vice  or 
some  criminal  intention,  which  an  individual  is  ashamed 
to  avow.  And  hence  the  peculiar  beauty  of  openness 
or  sincerity,  uniting  in  some  degree  in  itself  the  graces 
of  all  the  other  moral  qualities  of  which  it  attests  the 
existence. 

Fidelity  to  promises,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as 
a  branch  of  veracity,  is  perhaps  more  properly  a  branch 
of  justice ;  but  this  is  merely  a  question  of  arrangement, 
and  of  little  consequence  to  our  present  purpose.  If  a 
person  gives  his  promise,  intending  to  perform,  but  fails 
in  the  execution,  his  fault  is  strictly  speaking  a  breach 
of  justice.  As  there  is  a  natural  faith  in  testimony,  so 
there  is  a  natural  expectation  excited  by  a  promise* 
When  I  exite  this  expectation,  and  lead  other  men  to 
act  accordingly,  I  convey  a  right  to  the  performance 
of  my  promise,  and  I  act  unjustly  if  I  fail  in  perform- 
ing it. 

If  a  person  promises,  not  intending  to  perform,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  comphcation  of  injustice  and  falsehood  ;  for 
although  a  declaration  of  present  intention  does  not 
amount  to  a  promise,  every  promise  involves  a  declara- 
tion of  present  intention. 


These  observations  may  suffice  with  respect  to  the 
duties  which  have  our  fellow  creatures  for  their  objects. 
I  have  by  no  means  attempted  a  complete  enumeration. 
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which  would  have  unavoidably  engaged  me  in  an  illus- 
tration of  the  hackneyed  topics  of  practical  morality. 
What  I  had  chiefly  in  view  was  to  show,  that,  even 
among  those  duties  which  have  a  reference  to  mankind, 
there  are  several  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  that  of 
benevolence. 

The  duties  which  I  have  mentioned  are  all  indepen- 
dent of  any  particular  relation  between  us  and  other 
men.  But  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  duties 
resulting  from  such  relations  ;  the  duties  (for  example) 
of  Friendship  and  of  Patriotism,  besides  those  relative 
duties  which  moralists  have  distinguished  by  the  titles 
of  Economical  and  Political.  To  attempt  an  enumera- 
tion of  these,  would  lead  into  the  details  of  practical 
Ethics. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 


OF  THE  DUTIES  WHICH  RESPECT  OURSELVES. 


General  Remarks  on  this  Class  of  our  Duties. 

Prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  are  no  less 
requisite  for  enabling  us  to  discharge  our  social  duties, 
than  for  securing  our  own  private  happiness :  *  But  as 
they  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  reference  to  our  fellow 
creatures,  they  seem  to  belong  most  properly  to  this 
third  branch  of  virtue. 

An  illustration  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  these 
qualities,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  im- 
proved and  confirmed,  although  a  most  important  article 
of  ethics,  does  not  lead  to  any  discussions  of  so  abstract 
a  kind,  as  to  require  particular  attention  in  a  work  of 
which  brevity  is  a  principal  object.  It  is  suflScient  here 
to  remark,  that,  independently  of  all  considerations  of 
utility,  either  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  these  qualities 
are  approved  of  as  right  and  becoming.  Their  utility, 
at  the  same  time,  or  rather  necessity,, for  securing  the 
discharge  of  our  other  duties,  adds  greatly  to  the  respect 
they  command,  and  is  certainly  the  chief  ground  of  the 
obligation  we  lie  under,  to  cultivate  the  habits  by  which 
th6y  are  formed. 

A  steady  regard,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  to  the  happi- 
ness  and  perfection  of  our  own  nature,  and  a  diligent 
study  of  the  means  by  which  these  ends  may  be  attain- 
ed, is  another  duty  belonging  to  this  branch  of  virtue. 
It  is  a  duty  so  important  and  comprehensive,  that  it  leads 
to  the  practice  of  all  the  rest,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
to  a  very  full  and  particular  examination  in  a  system  of 
Moral  Philosophy.     Such  an  examination,  while  it  leads 

*  "  He  who  is  qualiSed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,"  says  Dr.  Ferguson, 
'*  is  neither  a  sot,  a  fool,  nor  a  coward." — Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society, 
Part  i.  Sect.  vi. 
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our  thoughts  ^*  to  the  end  and  aim  of  our  being/'  will 
again  bring  under  our  review  the  various  duties  already 
considered ;  and  by  showing  how  they  all  conspire  in 
recommending  the  same  dispositions,  will  illustrate  the 
unity  of  design  in  the  human  constitution,  and  the  be- 
nevolent wisdom  displayed  in  its  formation.  Other  sub* 
ordinate  duties,  besides,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  under  separate  titles,  may  thus  be  placed  in 
a  light  more  interesting  and  agreeable. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Duty  of  employing  the  Means  we  possess  to  secure  our  own  Happiness. 

AocoKDUNre  to  Dr.  Hutcheson,  our  conduct,  so  far  as 
it  is  influenced  by  self-love,  is  never  the  object  of  moral 
approbation.  Even  a  regard  to  the  pleasures  of  a  good 
conscience  he  considered  as  detracting  from  the.  merit 
of  those  actions  which  it  encourages  us  to  perform. 

That  the  principle  of  self-love  (or,  in  other  words, 
the  desire  of  happiness)  is  neither  an  object  of  appro- 
bation nor  of  blame,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  nature  of  man  as  a  rational  and  a  sensitive 
being.  It  is,  however,  no  less  obvious,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  desire,  considered  as  a  principle  of  ac- 
tion, has  by  no  means  an  uniform  influence  on  thie  conduct 
Oar  animal  appetites,  our  afiections,  and  the  other  in- 
ferior principles  of  our  nature,  interfere  as  often  with 
self-love  as  with  benevolence,  and  mislead  us  from  our 
own  happiness  as  much  as  from  the  duties  we  owe  to 
others. 

In  these  cases  every  spectator  pronounces,  that  we 
deserve  to  suffer  for  our  foUy  and  indiscretion;  and  we 
ourselves,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  passion  is  over,  feel 
in  the  same  manner*  Nor  is  this  remorse  merely  a  sen- 
timent of  regret  for  having  missed  that  happiness  which 
we  might  have  enjoyed.  We  are  dissatisfied,  not  only 
with  our  condition,  but.  with  our  conduct  ;-^with  our 
having  forfeited  by  our  own  imprudence  what  we  might 
have  attained.* 

*  See  Butler's  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue. 
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It  is  true  that  we  do  not  feel  so  warm  ^n  indignation 
against  the  neglect  of  private  good,  as  against  perfidy, 
cruelty,  and  injustice.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  im- 
prudence commonly  carries  its  own  punishment  along 
with  it ;  and  our  resentment  is  disarmed  by  pity.  .  In- 
deed, as  that  habitual  regard  to  his  own  happiness,< which 
every  man  feels,  except  when  under  the  influence  oi 
some  violent  appetite,  is  a  powerful  check  on  impru- 
dence, it  was  less  necessary  to  provide  an  additional 
punishment  for  this  vice  in  the  indignation  of  the  world. 

From  the  principles  now  stated,  it  follows,  that,  in  a 
person  who  believes  in  a  future  state,  the  criminality  of 
every  bad  action  is  aggravated  by  the  imprudence  with 
which  it  is  accompanied. 

It  follows,  also,  that  the  punishments  annexed  by  the 
civil  magistrate  to  particular  actions  render  the  commis- 
sion of  them  more  criminal  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ; 
insomuch,  that  if  an  action,  in  itself  perfectly  indifferent, 
were  prohibited  by  some  a,rbitrary  law,  under  a  sev,ere 
penalty,  the  commission  of  that  action  (unless  we  were 
called  to  it  by  some  urgent  consideration  of  duty)  would 
be  criminal,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  obedience 
which  a  subject  owes  to  established  authority,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  regard  which,  every  man  ought  to  feel  for 
his  life  and  reputation.  To  forge  the  hand-writing  of 
another  with  a  fraudulent  intention  is  undoubtedly  a 
crime,  independently  of  positive  institutions ;  and  it 
becomes  still  more  criminal  in  a  commercial  country  like 
ours,  on  account  of  the  extensive  mischiefs  which  may 
arise  from  it.  It  is  a  crime,  however,  not  of  greater 
magnitude  than  many  other  kinds  of  commercial  fraud 
that  might  be  mentioned.  If  the  King,  for  example, 
grants  his  patent  to  a  subject  for  a  particular  invention, 
and  another  counterfeits  it,  and  makes  use  of  his  name, 
stamp,  and  coat  of  arms,  he  not  only  injures  an  individ- 
ual, but  imposes  on  the  public.  Abstracting,  therefore, 
from  positive  law,  the  criminality  of  the  latter  act  is  ful- 
ly as  great  as  that  of  the  former.  As  the  law,  however, 
has  made  the  one  act  capital,  and  the  other  not,  but  only 
subjected  the  person  who  commits  it  to  pecuniary  dam- 
ages to  the  individual  he  has  injured,  the  forgery  of  a 

VOL.  V.  62 
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deed  becomes  incomparably  more  criminal  in  a  moral 
view  than  the  counterfeit  of  a  patent  invention.  A  good 
man,  indeed,  will  neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other.  But 
the  man  who  adds  to  a  fraudulent  disposition  an  impru- 
dent disregard  to  his  own  life  and  character,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  more  guilty  of  the  two,  and  meets  his  fate  with 
much  less  sympathy  from  others  than  he  would  receive, 
if  he  had  committed  the  same  act  without  knowing  its 
consequences. 


SECTION  11. 

Of  Happiness.    Systems  of  the  Grecian  Schools  on  the  Subject 

The  most  superficial  observation  of  life  is  sufficient 
to  convince  us,  that  Happiness  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
giving  every  appetite  and  desire  the  gratification  they 
demand ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  form  to  our- 
selves some  plan  or  system  of  conduct,  in  subordination 
to  which  all  other  objects  are  to  be  pursued. 

To  ascertain  what  this  system  ought  to  be,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  has  in  all  ages  employed  the  speculations 
of  philosophers.  Among  the  ancients  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Sovereign  Good  was  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  controversy  which  divided  the  schools ;  and  it 
was  treated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  involve  almost  eve- 
ry other  question  of  ethics.  The  opinions  maintained 
with  respect  to  it  by  some  of  their  sects,  comprehend 
many  of  the  most  important  truths  to  which  the  inquiry 
leads,  and  leave  little  to  be  added,  but  a  few  correc- 
tions and  limitations  of  their  conclusions. 

These  opinions  may  be  all  reduced  to  three;  those 
of  the  Epicureans,  of  the  Stoics,  and  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics :  And,  indeed,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  form 
a  conception  of  any  scheme  of  happiness  which  may 
not  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  systems. 


The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Epicurean  system 
was,  that  bodily  pleasure  and  pain  were  the  sole  ulti- 
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mate  objects  of  desire  and  aversion.  These  were  de- 
sired and  shunned  on  their  own  account ;  every  thing 
else  from  its  tendency  to  procure  the  one  of  these  or 
to  save  us  from  the  other.  Power ^  (for  example)  riches j 
repviatioiij  even  the  virtues  themselves,  were  not  de- 
sirable for  their  own  sake,  but  were  valuable  merely  as 
being  instrumental  to  procure  us  the  objects  of  our  natu- 
ral desires.  "  They  who  place  the  sovereign  good  in 
virtue  alone,  and  who,  dazzled  by  words,  overlook  the 
intentions  of  nature,  will  be  delivered  from  this  greatest 
of  all  errors  if  they  will  only  listen  to  Epicurus.  As  to 
these  rare  and  excellent  qualities  on  which  you  set  so 
high  a  value,  who  is  there  that  would  consider  them  as 
objects  either  of  praise  or  of  imitation,  unless  from  a  be- 
lief that  they  are  instrumental  in  adding  to  the  sum  of 
our  pleasures  1  For  as  we  prize  the  medical  art,  not 
on  its  own  account,  but  as  subservient  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  and  the  art  of  the  pilot,  not  for  the  skill 
he  displays,  but  as  it  diminishes  the  dangers  of  naviga- 
tion, so  also  msdom,  which  is  the  art  of  living,  would 
be  coveted  by  none  if  it  were  altogether  unprofitable ; 
whereas,  now,  it  is  an  object  of  general  pursuit,  from  a 
persuasion  that  it  both  guides  us  to  our  best  enjoy- 
ments, and  points  out  to  us  the  most  effectual  means  for 
their  attainment."  * 

In  the  passage  which  immediately  follows  this  quo- 
tation, Cicero  proceeds  to  state  particularly  the  reason- 
ings of  Epicurtis  concerning  the  different  virtueSy  which 
he  has  done  not  only  in  a  manner  extremely  pleasing 
and  interesting,  but  completely  satisfactory.  Indeed  I 
do  not  know  of  any  thing  more  valuable  that  the  an- 
cients have  left  us  than  these  philosophical  works  of 
Cicero,  considered  as  authentic  records  of  the  ethical 
disquisitions  of  the  Grecian  schools.f 

*  *<  Qui  sumtnum  bonum  in  una  virtiite  ponunt,  et  splendore  nominis  capii,  qtdd 
naituni  postulet,  non  intelligtint,  errore  maximo,  si  Epicurum  audire  Tolueriot,  libera- 
buntur.  Ists  enim  yesUffi  eximiae  pulchraeque  virtutes,  nisi  voluptatem  efficerent, 
quis  eas  aut  laudabiles  aut  expetendas  arbitraretur  ?  Ut  enim  mediconim  scientiam, 
noo  ipsius  artis,  sed  bonae  valetudinis  causa,  probaraus ;  et  guberaatoris  ars,  quia 
bene  navigandi  rationem  habet,  uUtitate  non  arte  laudatur ;  sic  sapientia,  que  are 
Vivendi  putanda  est,  noo  expeteretur,  si  nihil  efficeret ;  nunc  expetitur,  quod  est 
tanquam  artifex  conquirendie  et  compaiandie  voluptatis." — (CUeto  De  JPin.  i.  18.) 

t  ThB  Philosophical  Works  of  Cicero  were  so  highly  valued  by  Mr.  Smith,  that. 
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Att  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind  (according  to 
Epicurus)  are  derived  from  the  recollection  and  antici- 
pation of  bodily  pleasures  and  pains ;  but  this  recollec- 
tion and  anticipation  be  considered  as  contributing  much 
more  to  our  happiness  or  misery  on  the  whole^  than  the 
pleasures  and  pains  themselves.  His  philosophy  wa» 
indeed  directed  chiefly  to  inculcate  this  truth,  and  to 
withdraw  our  solicitude  from  the  pleasures  and  pains 
themselves  which  are  not  in  our  power,  to  the  regula- 
tion of  our  recollections  and  anticipations,  which  de- 
pend upon  ourselves.  He  placed  happiness,  therefore, 
in  ease  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  but  much  more 
In  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  insomuch  that  he  af- 
firmed a  wise  man  might  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  bodily 
torments.  "  Hear,"  says  Cicero,  "  the  language  of  Epi- 
eurus  on  his  death-bed.  *  Epicurus  to  Hermachus,  greet- 
ing. While  I  am  passing  the  last  day  of  my  life,  and 
that  the  happiest,  i  write  this  epistle,  oppressed  at  the 
same  time  with  so  many  and  such  acute  maladies,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  my  sufferings  are 
susceptible  of  augmentation.  All  these,  however,  are 
amply  compensated  by  the  mental  joy  I  derive  from  the 
recollection  of^^the  reasonings  and  discoveries  of  which 
I  am  the  authok' "  ^  The  concluding  sentence  of  the 
letter  does  mote  honor  to  Epicurus  than  any  other  part 
of  it  "  *  But  tfoUf  as  is  worthy  of  your  good  will  towards 
me  and  philosophy,  let  it  be  your  business  to  consider 
yourself  as  the  guaurdian  and  protector  of  the  children  of 

Metlk)dorus.**'t 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  particular  ex- 
amination of  these  doctrines,  which  have  been  obvious- 

wh«n  he  was  Profeisor  of  Moral  PhOotophy  at  Glasgow,  be  made  the  Books  Do 
nnibus  the  subject  oC  a  separate  course  of  lectures,  which  he  gave  annaally  to  his 
students.  Of  these  lectures  (in  delivering  which  he  trusted  entirely  to  extempore 
•loeutlon)  I  have  heard  some  of  his  pupils,  who  were  veiy  competent  to  judge,  speak 
with  enthusiastic  admiration ;  among  others  Mr.  Millar,  Professor  of  Law,  Lord 
CuUcn,  and  Lord  Oraig. 

•  **  Audi  moriens  quid  dlcat  Epicurus. — '  Epicurus  Hermacho  S.— Cwm  aeere- 
xnus  (inquit)  vits  beatum  et  eundem  supremum  diem,  scribebamus  hoec.  Tanti 
autem  morbi  aderant  vesice  et  viscerum,  ut  nihil  ad  eorum  magnitudiaem  posslt 
aocedere.  Compeosabatur  tamen  cum  his  omnibus  animi  laetitia,  qaam  capiebaoa 
.memoria  rationum  inventorumque  nostrorum.*" — (DePin,  ii.  80.) 

t  '<  *  Sed  tn  ut  diptum  est  tua  erga  me  et  eiga  philosophiam  volontate  ab  adole- 
scentulo  suscepta,  lac  ut  Metrodori  tueare  liberos.' '' — (Ibid.)  The  same  letter  is  to 
be  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lib.  x. 
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ly  suggested  by  that  excessive  love  of  simplicity  in  the 
esplanation  of  appearances  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  erroneous  theories  both  in  physics  and  morals. 
The  system  of  Epicurus,  however,  (although  it  places 
morality  on  a  wrong  foundation,  and  employs  a  language 
with  respect  to  happiness  very  liable  to  abuse, — a  lan- 
guage which,  as  Cicero  remarks,  ^*  savours  of  nothing 
magnificent,  nothing  generous "  f)  bears  at  least  very 
honorable  testimony  to  the  tendency  of  the  virtues  to 
promote  happiness  even  in  this  life,  since  he  imagined 
it  was  from  this  tendency  they  derive  all  their  value* 
And  accordingly,  Mn  Smith  remarks,  that  "  Cicero,  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Epicurean  system,  borrows  from  it 
his  most  agreeable  proofs,  that  virtue  alone  is  sufficient 
to  secure  happiness.  And  Seneca,  though  a  Stoic,  the 
sect  most  opposite  to  that  of  Epicurus,  yet  quotes  this 
philosopher  more  frequently  than  any  other." 

Epicurus  himself  is  represented  as  a  person  of  incrf- 
fensive  and  even  amiable  manners.  He  is  said  to  have 
taught  his  philosophy  in  a  garden,  where  he  lived  a  temr 
perate  and  quiet  hfe,  enjoying  what  Thompson  calls 
^^the  glad  poetic  ease  of  Epicurus,?— seldom  under? 
stood."  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  so  much 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  followers  that  his  birth-day 
was  annually  celebrated  as  a  festival.  His  private  vir- 
tues, however,  were  probably  in  a  great  measure  the  ef- 
fect of  a  happy  natural  constitution ;  for  his  philosophy, 
besides  destroying  all  those  supports  of  morality  that 
religion  affords,  tended  avowedly  to  recommend  a  life 
of  indolent  and  selfish  indulgence,  and  a  total  abstrac- 
tion from  the  concerns  and  duties  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  many  of  his  disciples  brought  so 
much  discredit  on  their  principles,  by  the  dissoluteness 
of  their  lives,  that  the  word  Epicurean  came  gradually 
to  be  understood  as  characteristical  of  a  person  devoted 
to  sensual  gratifications.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too, 
that  it  was  from  the  speculative  opinions  of  this  sect 
that  the  looseness  of  their  moral  principles  arose ;  or 
rather,  the  former  were  inculcated  with  a  view  to  the 
justification  of  the  latter.     Such  was  the  reasoning  of 

t  '*  Nihil  magnificum,  nihil  generosum  sapit/* ' 
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Trimalchio,  (in  Petronius)  who,  when  a  servant  had 
brought  into  the  banquet  a  silver  skeleton  and  set  it  on 
the  table,  exclaimed, 

^^  Heu,  heu  nos  miseros !  quam  totus  homuncio  nil  eat ! 
Sic  erimus  cuncti,  postquam  nos  auferet  Orcus ; 
Ergo  vivamus,  dum  licet  esse,  bene." 

The  same  sentiment  is  well  expressed  by  Cowley  in 
an  imitation  of  Anacreon. 

«*  Crown  me  with  roses  whilst  I  live, 
Now  your  wines  and  ointments  give  : 
After  death  I  nothing  crave ; 
All  are  Stoics  in  the  grave." 

The  influence  which  these  principles  had  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  later  Romans  has  been  remarked  by  many 
writers ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  it  was  clearly 
foreseen  ages  before  by  their  virtuous  and  enlightened 
progenitors.  This  fact,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  effect  of  specu- 
lative opinions  on  national  character.  I  shall  make  no 
apology,  therefore,  for  entering  into  some  slight  details 
upon  the  subject. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  471,  and  during  the  con- 
sulate of  Fabricius,  that  the  Romans  seem  to  have  re-* 
ceived  the  first  notice  of  the  Epicurean  doctrines.  At 
that  period  the  Taren tines  had  the  address  to  instigate 
the  Samnites  and  almost  all  the  other  Italian  states  to 
take  arras  against  the  republic,  and  also  prevailed  on 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  give  them  his  assistance^ 
In  the  course  of  the  war,  Fabricius,  with  two  other  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  was  sent  to  Pyrrhus's  court,  to  treat 
with  him  about  an  exchange  of  prisoners  ;  and  it  was  at 
a  public  entertainment  given  to  them  upon  that  occasion 
that  Cineas,  his  minister  and  favorite,  gave  the  Roman 
ambassadors  a  general  idea  of  the  philosophical  princi* 
pies  which  Epicurus  had  begun  to  teach  at  Athens  about 
twenty  years  before. 

The  effect  which  this  conversation  had  on  the  minds 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  is  an  instructive  fact  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  We  are  often  desirous  to  know 
how  a  particular  opinion  would  strike  a  man  of  plain 
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understanding  the  first  time  it  was  proposed  to  him.  It 
is  an  experiment,  however,  that  we  have  but  seldom  an 
apportunity  of  making,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
vulgar  comprehend  the  terms  of  a  speculative  contro- 
versy, and  as  the  judgments  of  the  learned  are  com- 
monly in  some  degree  warped  by  education.  An  opin- 
ion, however  absurd,  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  from  infancy,  and  with  which  we  connect  the 
names  of  men  eminent  for  genius  and  knowledge,  even 
although  we  should  reject  it  as  erroneous,  may  still  have 
some  influence  in  ilnsettUng  our  notions,  and  certainly 
will  not  appear  to  us  so  palpably  ridiculous  as  it  would 
do  to  a  person  to  whom  it  is  altogether  new.  The  rage 
of  disputation  which  prevailed  in  Greece  seems  in  this 
way  to  have  hurt  the  understandings  of  some  of  their 
best  philosophers ;  and  the  case  is  but  too  similar  with 
many  in  modern  Europe.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  light  in  which  the  philosophy  of  Epidurus 
appeared  to  Fabricius  and  his  friends  ; — men  of  culti- 
vated minds,  and  at  the  same  time  unperverted  by  the 
refinements  of  sophistry,  and  perfectly  acquainted,  both 
from  their  own  experience  and  the  observation  of  their 
countrymen,  with  those  practical  principles  which  are 
favorable  to  active  and  heroic  virtue.  With  respect  to 
this  point  Cicero  has  enabled  us  to  form  a  judgment 
from  the  following  anecdote  which  he. has  recorded  in 
his  Treatise  on  Old  Age. 

"  I  have  frequently  heard  from  some  of  my  friends, 
who  were  much  my  seniors,"  says  Cato  to  Scipio  and 
Laelius,  "  a  traditionary  anecdote  concerning  Fabricius, 
They  assured  me,  that,  in  the  early  part  of  their  life, 
they  were  told  by  certain  very  old  men  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, that  when  Fabricius  was  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Pyrrhus  he  expressed  great  astonishment  at 
the  account  given  him  by  Cineas  of  a  philosopher  at 
Athens,  who  maintained  that  the  love  of  pleasure  was 
universally  the  leading  motive  of  all  human  actions.  My 
informer  added,  that,  when  Fabricius  related  this  fact  to 
M.  Curius  and  Titus  Coruncanius,  they  both  joined  in 
wishing  that  Pyrrhus  and  the  whole  Samnite  nation 
might  become  converts  to  this  extraordinary  doctrine,  as 
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the  people  who  were  infected  with  such  unmanly  prin- 
ciples could  not  fail,  they  thought,  of  proving  an  easy 
conquest  to  their  enemies.  •  M,  Curius  had  been  inti* 
mately  connected  with  Publius  Decius,  who,  in  his 
fourth  consulate  (which  was  five  years  before  the  former 
entered  upon  that  office,)  gloriously  sacrificed  his  life  to 
the  preservation  of  his  country.  This  generous  patriot 
was  personally  known  both  to  Fabricius  and  to  Gorun* 
canius ;  and  they  were  convinced,  by  what  they  experi- 
enced in  their  own  breasts,  as  well  as  by  the  illustrious 
example  of  Decius,  that  there  is  in  certain  actions  an 
intrinsic  rectitude  and  obligation  which,  with  a  noble 
contempt  of  what  the  world  calls  pleasurej  every  great 
and  generous  mind,  will  steadily  keep  in  view,  as  a  sacred 
rule  of  conduct,  and  as  the  chief  concern  of  life."  * 

To  this  anecdote  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  anoth- 
er which  occurs  in  a  later  period  of  the  Roman  history. 
In  the  year  of  Rome  599,  the  Athenians  sent  to  that 
city  a  deputation  of  three  of  their  principal  philosophers, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Carneades,  a  celebrated  pa- 
tron of  the  academical  sect.  While  the  ambassadors 
were  waiting  for  their  answer,  Carneades  amused  him- 
self in  displaying  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  to  the 
Roman  youth,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  justice  and 
injustice  derived  their  origin  from  positive  institutions, 
and  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  a  distinction  be- 
tween them  in  the  nature  of  man.  The  following  day, 
according  the  practice  of  his  sect,  he  took  up  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  question,  and  attempted  to  refute  his 
former  reasonings.  Cato,  the  censor,  was  present  on 
both  occasions,  and  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  unsettling  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen  on 
points  of  so  important  and  sacred  a  nature,  that  he  nev- 
er rested  till  the  ambassadors  received  their  final  an- 
swer, and  were  dismissed  from  Romcf 

*  See  Meljuoth's  Thmf  Ution  of  Cicero  on  Old  Age. 

Jlbld. 

The  system  of  morals  genersUy  ascribed  to  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Aristippus,  who  also  taught  that  happiness  consisted  in  bodily  pleasure ;  but  it 
is  probable,  as  Mr.  Smith  observes,  that  his  manner  of  applying  his  principles  was 
altOMther  his  own.— (Theory  &e.  Vol.  ii.  p.  268.)  Indeed  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Diogenes  Laertius  that  Arisdppus  taught  that  happiness  consisted  in  the  |»res«fU 
pleasures  of  the  body,  and  not  in  any  mental  refinements  on  these  pleasures,  accord- 
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II. 

In  opposition  to  the  Epicurean  doctrines  already  stat- 
ed on  the  subject  of  happiness,  the  stoics  placed  the 
supreme  good  in  rectitude  of  conduct,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  event  They  did  not,  however,  as  has  been 
often  supposed,  recommend  an  indifference  to  external 
objects,  or  a  life  of  inactivity  and  apathy.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  taught  that  nature  pointed  out  to  us  certain 
objects  of  choice  and  of  rejection,  and  amongst  these 
some  to  be  mare  chosen  and  avoided  than  others ;  and 
that  virtue  consisted  in  choosing  and  rejecting  objects 
according  to  their  intrinsic  value.  They  admitted  that 
health  was  to  be  preferred  to  sickness,  riches  to  pover- 
ty ;  the  prosperity  of  our  family,  of  our  friends,  of  our 
country,  to  their  adversity  ;  and  they  allowed,  nay,  they 
recommended,  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  accom- 
plish these  desirable  ends.  They  only  contended  these 
objects  should  be  pursued  not  as  the  constituents  of  our 
happiness,  but  because  we  believe  it  to  be  agreeable  to 
natVire  that  we  should  pursue  them ;  and  that,  therefore, 
when  we  have  done  our  utmost,  we  should  regard  the 
event  as  indifferent. 

That  this  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  stoical  doe- 
trine  has  been  fully  proved  by  Mr.  Harris  in  thte  very 
learned  and  judicious  notes  on  his  Dialogue  concerning 
Happiness  ;  a  performance  which,  although  i^ot  entirely 
free  from  Mr.  Harris's  peculiarities  of  thought  and  style, 
does  him  so  much  honor,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  moralist, 
that  we  cannot  help  regretting,  while  we  peruse  it,  that 
he  should  so  often  have  wasted  his  ingenuity  and  learn* 
ing  upon  scholastic  subtilties,  equally  inapplicable  to  the 
pursuits  of  science,  and  to  the  business  of  life. 

"  The  word  ttcWo^,"  he  observes,  "  which  we  usually 
render  a  passion^  means,  in  the  Stoic  sense,  a  perturba- 
tiany  and  is  always  so  translated  by  Cicero ;  and  the 

^ng  to  the  system  of  Epicurus. — Laertius,  II.  187.  The  life  of  Epicurus  has  been 
written  iu  modem  times  by  Gasscodi,.  who  attempted  to  revive  his  philosophy,  and 
by  Bayle.  Heineccius  also  mentions  a  book  entitled,  Jacob  Rondellus,  dc  Vita  ct  de 
Moribus  Epicuri,  which  has  never  (alien  in  my  way,  (Amst  1684.) 

VOL.  V.  63 
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epithet  drtadriSj  when  applied  to  the  wise  man,  does  not 
mean  an  exemption  from  passion, '  but  an  exemption 
from  that  perturbation  which  is  founded  on  erroneous 
opinions.  The  testimony  of  Epictetus  is  express  to 
this  purpose.  I  am  not,  says  he,  to  be  apathetic  like  a 
statue,  but  I  am  withal  to  observe  relations  both  the 
natural  and  adventitious ;  as  the  man  of  religion,  as  the 
son,  as  the  brother,  as  the  father,  as  the  citizen.  And 
immediately  before  he  tells  us.  That  a  perturbation  in 
no  other  way  ever  arises  but  either  when  a  desire  is 
frustrated,  or  an  aversion  falls  into  that  which  it  should 
avoid."  "  In  which  passage,"  says  Harris,  "  it  is  ob- 
servable that  he  does  not  make  either  desire,  or  aver- 
sion, nddifj  or  perturbations,  but  only  the  cause  of  per- 
turbations when  erroneously  conducted." 

From  a  great  variety  of  passages,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  transcribe,  Harris  concludes  that  "  the 
Stoics,  in  the  character  of  their  virtuous  man,  included 
rational  desire,  aversion,  and  exultation  ;  included  love 
and  parental  affection,  friendship,,  and  a  general  benev- 
olence to  all  mankind ;  and  considered  it  as  a  duty  aris- 
ing from  our  very  nature  not  to  neglect  the  welfare  of 
public  society,  but  to  be  ever  ready,  according  to  our 
rank,  to  act  as  either  the  magistrate  or  as  the  private 
citizen." 

Nor  did  they  exclude  wealth  from  among  the  objects 
of  choice.  The  Stoic  Hecato,  in  his  Treatise  of  Offices, 
quoted  by  Cicero,  tells  us,  "  That  a  wise  man,*  while  he 
abstains  from  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  customs, 
laws,  and  institutions  of  his  country,  ought  to  attend  to 
his  own  fortune.  For  we  do  not  desire  to  be  rich  for 
ourselves  only,  but  for  our  children,  relations,  and  friends, 
and  especially  for  the  commonwealth,  inasmuch  as  the 
riches  of  individuals  are  the  \^ealth  of  a  state."  * — 
"  Nay,"  says  Cicero,  "  if  the  wise  man  could  mend  his 
condition  by  adding  to  the  amplest  possessions  the 
1 

*  **  Sapientis  esse,  nihil  contra  mores,  leges,  in8titutafacientein,liabere  rationem  rei 
(amiliaris.  Neque  enim  solum  nobis  divites  esse  vulumus,  sed  liberis,  propinquis» 
amicis,  maxiroeque  reipublicse ;  singulorum  enim  facultates  et  copice  divitise  sunt 
dvitatis."— 2)c  Cff,  iii.  15. 
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poorest,*meanest  utensil,  he  would  in  no  degree  contemn 
it/'*      ' 

From  these  quotations  it  sufficiently  appears  that  the 
Stoical  system,  so  far  from  withdrawing  men  from  the 
duties  of  life,  was  eminently  favorable  to  active  virtue. 
Its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that  our  hap- 
piness did  not  depend  on  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
of  our  choice,  but  on  the  part  that  we  acted  ;  but  this 
principle  was  inculcated  not  to  damp  our  exertions, 
but  to  lead  us  to  rest  our  happiness  only  on  circumstan- 
ces which  we  ourselves  could  command.  "  If  I  am 
going  to  sail,"  says  Epictetus,  "  I  choose  the  best  ship 
and  the  best  pilot,  and  I  wait  for  the  fairest  weather, 
that  my  circumstances  and  duty  will  allow.  Prudence 
and  propriety,  the  principles  which  the  gods  have 
given  me  for  the  direction  of  my  conduct,  require 
this  of  me,  but  they  require  no  more  ;  and  if,  notwith- 
standing, a  storm  arises,  which  neither  the  strength  of 
the  vessel  nor  the  skill  of  the  pilot  are  likely  to  with- 
stand, I  give  myself  no  trouble  about  the  consequen- 
ces. All  that  I  had  to  do  is  done  already.  The  direct- 
ors of  my  conduct  never  command  me  to  be  miserable, 
to  be  anxious,  desponding,  or  afraid.  Whether  we 
are  to  be  drowned  or  come  to  a  harbour  is  the  busi- 
ness of  Jupiter,  not  mine.  I  leave  it  entirely  to  his 
determination,  nor  ever  break  my  rest  with  considering 
which  way  he  is  likely  to  decide  it,  but  receive  whatev- 
er comes  with  equal  indiflference  and  security."  f 

We  may  observe  further,  in  favor  of  this  noble  system, 
that  the  scale  of  desirable  objects  which  it  exhibited 
was  pecuHarly  calculated  to  encourage  the  social  virtues. 
It  represented  indeed  (in  common  with  the  theory 
of  Epicurus)  self-love  as  the  great  spring  of  human 
actions  ;  but  in  the  application  of  this  erroneous  princi- 
ple to  practice,  its  doctrines  were  favorable  to  the  most 
enlarged,  nay,  to  the  most  disinterested  benevolence. 
It  taught  that  the  prosperity  of  two  was  preferable  to 
that  of  one  ;  that  of  a  city  to  that  of  a  family  >  and  that 

*  '*  Si  ad  illam  vitam,  quae  cum  virtute  degatur,  ampulla  aut  stnsilis  accedat,  sump- 
turum  sapientem  earn  vitam  potius,  cui  haec  adjecta  aint," — De  Finibus,  iv.  12. 
t  Smith's  TraiislatioD.    Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Vol.  II.  pp.  223,  224. 
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of  our  couptry  to  all  partial  considerations.  It  was  up- 
on this  'very  principle,  added  to  a  sublime  sentiment  of 
piety,  that  it  founded  its  chief  argument  for  an  entire 
resignation  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  As  all 
events  are  ordered  by  perfect,  wisdom  and  goodness,  the 
Stoics  concluded,  that  whatever  happens  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  greatest  good  possible  to  the  uitfverse  in 
general.  As  it  is  agreeable  to  nature,  therefore,  that 
we  should  prefer  the  happiness  of  many  to  a  few,  and  of 
all  to  that  of  many,  they  concluded  that  every  event 
which  happens  is  precisely  that  which  we  ourselves 
would  have  desired,  if  we  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  Divine  administration.  ^^  In  what 
sense,"  says  Epictetus,  "  are  some  things  said  to  be  ac- 
cording to  our  nature,  and  others  contrary  to  ill  It  is  in 
that  sense  in  which  we  consider  ourselves  as  separated 
and  detached  from  all  other  things.  For  thus  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  nature  of  the  foot  to  be  always  clean. 
But  if  you  consider  it  as  a  foot,  and  not  as  something 
detached  frond  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  must  behove  it 
sometimes  to  trample  in  the  dirt,  and  sometimes  to  tread 
upon  thorns,  and  sometimes,  too,  to  be  cut  off  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  if  it  refuses  this,  it  is  no 
longer  a  foot.  Thus,  too,  ought  we  to  conceive  with 
respect  to  ourselves.  What  are  you  7  A  man.  If  you 
consider  yourself  as  something  separated  and  detached, 
it  is  agreeable  to  your  nature  to  live  to  old  age,  to  be 
rich,  to  be  in  health.  But  if  you  consider  yourself  as 
a  man,  and  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  upon  account  of 
that  whole  it  will  behove  you  sometimes  to  be  in  sick- 
ness, sometimes  to  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniency  of 
a  sea  voyage,  sometimes  to  be  in  want,  and  at  last  per- 
haps to  die  before  your  time.  Why  then  do  you  com- 
plain ?  Don't  you  know  that  by  doing  so,  as  the  foot 
ceases  to  be  a  foot,  so  you  cease  to  be  a  man." 

"  Oh  world,"  says  Antoninus,  "  all  things  are  suitable 
to  me  which  are  suitable  to  thee.  Nothing  is  too  early  or 
too  late  for  me  which  is  seasonable  for  thee.  All  is  fruit 
to  me  which  thy  seasons  bring  forth.  From  thee  are  all 
things ;  in  thee  are  all  things  ;   for  thee  are  all  things. 
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Shall  any  man  say,  O  beloved  city  of  Cecrops !  and 
wilt  not  thou  say,  O  beloved  city  of  God  !  "  * 

In  this  tendency  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  to  encour* 
age  the  active  and  social  virtues,  it  was  most  remarkably 
distinguished  from  the  system  of  Epicurus.  The  latter, 
indeed,  seems  (as  it  was  first  taught)'to  have  been  the 
reverse  of  that  system  of  sensuaUty  and  of  libertinism, 
to  which  the  epithet  Epicurean  is  commonly  applied  in 
modern  times ;  but  it  was  at  best  a  system  of  selfishness 
and  prudent  indulgence,  which  placed  happiness  in  a 
seclusion  from  care,  and  in  an  indifference  to  all  the 
concerns  of  mankind.  By  the  Stoics,  on  the  contrary, 
virtue  was  supposed  to  consist  in  the  affectionate  per- 
formance of  every  good  office  towards  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  in  full  resignation  to  Providence  for  every 
thing  independent  of  their  own  choice. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Ferguson  that  "  their  different 
schemes  of  theology  clearly  pointed  out  their  opposite 
plans  of  morality  also.  Both  admitted  the  existence  of 
God.  But  to  one  the  Deity  was  a  retired  essence  en- 
joying itself,  and  far  removed  from  any  work  of  creation 
and  Providence. 

"  The  other  considered  the  Deity  as  the  principle  of 
existence  and  of  order  in  the  universe,  from  whotn  all 
intelligence  proceeds,  and  to  whom  all  intelHgence  will 
return ;  whose  power  is  the  irresistible  energy  of  wis- 
dom and  of  goodness,  ever  present  and  ever  active ;  be- 
stowing on  man  the  faculty  of  reason  and  the  freedom  of 
choice,  that  he  may  learn,  in  acting  for  the  general  good, 
to  imitate  the  Divine  nature ;  and  that,  in  respect  of 
events  independent  of  his  will,  he  may  acquiesce  in  the 
determination  of  Providence." 

**  In  conformity  with  these  principles  one  sect  recom- 
mended seclusion  from  all  the  cares  of  family  or  state. 
The  other  recommended  an  active  part  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  the  steady  exertion 
of  a  mind  benevolent,  courageous,  and  temperate.  Here 
the  sects  essentially  differed,  not  in  words,  as  has  some- 
times been  alleged,  but  in  the  views  which  they  en- 

*  Smith's  Translation.    Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Vol.  II.  pp.  254,  255. 
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tertained  of  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  The 
Epicurean  was  a  deserter  from  the  cause  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  might  justly  be  reckoned  a  traitor  to  the 
community  of  nature,  of  mankind,  and  even  of  his 
country/* 

"  The  Stoic  enlisted  himself  as  a  willing  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. For  himself,  the  cares  and  attentions  which  this 
object  required  were  his  pleasuresj  and  the  continued 
exertion  of  a  beneficent  affection,  his  welfare  and  his 
prosperity."  * 

Such  was  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  ; — ^**a  philoso- 
phy," says  Mr.  Smith,  "  which  affords  the  noblest  les- 
sons of  magnanimity,  is  the  best  school  of  heroes  and 
patriots ;  and  to  the  greater  part  of  whose  precepts 
there  can  be  no  other  objection  but  this  honorable  one, 
that  they  teach  us  to  aim  at  a  perfection  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  nature." 

I  cannot  however  help  remarking,  that  this  is  by  no 
means  an  objection  to  their  system  ;  for  it  is  the  business 
of  the  moralist  to  exhibit  a  standard  far  above  the  reach 
of  our  possible  attainments.  If  he  did  otherwise,  he 
must  recommend  errors  and  imperfections.  "It  has 
sometimes  happened,"  says  Quinctilian,  speaking  of  elo- 
quence and  the  fine  arts,  and  the  observation  holds 
equally  with  respect  to  every  other  pursuit,  "  that  great 
things  have  been  accomplished. by  him  who  was  striv- 
ing at  what  was  above  his  power."  f  To  the  same 
purpose  it  is  well  said  by  Seneca.  "  It  is  the  mark  of 
a  generous  spirit  to  aim  at  what  is  lofty ;  to  attempt 
what  is  arduous ;  and  ever  to  keep  in  view  what  it  is 
impossible  for  the  most  splendid  talents  to  accomplish."  J 

The  Stoics  themselves  were  sensible  of  the  weakness 
inseparable  from  humanity.  "Neither  indeed,"  says 
Cicero,  speaking  the  language  of  a  Stoic,  "  when  the 
two  Decii  or  the  two  Scipios  are  mentioned  as  braoe 

*  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  II.  pp.  4, 6.-- See  also  Dr.  Fer- 
gU8on*8  RomaD  History,  chap.  18. 

t "  Evenit  non  nunquam,  ut  aliquid  grande  inveniat,  qui  semper  qusrit  quod  nimi- 
um  eat."— //«/.  ii.  12. 

X  "  Gcnerosa  re^  est — conari  alta,  tentare  et  meoto  tnajora  concipere,  quam  qu» 
etiam  ingcuti  animo  adomatis  effici  possint." — De  mt&  Beatd,  c.  20. 
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men,  nor  when  Aristides  or  Fabricius  are  denominated 
justf  is  an  example  of  fortitude  in  the  former,  or  of  just- 
ice in  the  letter,  proposed  as  exactly  conformable  to 
the  precepts  of  wisdom.  For  none  of  them  were  loise 
in  that  sense  in  which  we  apply  the  epithet  to  the  wise 
man.  Nor  were  Cato  and  Laelius  such,  although  they 
were  honored  with  the  appellation.  No,  not  even  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece  who  have  been  so  widely 
celebrated,  although,  from  the  habihwl  discharge  of  mid- 
dle duties f  (ex  medim'um  officiorum  Jrequentid)  all  of  them 
bore  a  certain  simiUtude  to  the  ideal  character."  *  Sen- 
eca also  mentions  it  as  a  general  confession  of  the  great- 
est philosophers,  that  the  doctrine  they  taught  was  not 
"  quemadmodum  ipsi  viverent,  sed  quemadmodum  viven- 
dum  est."  f  "I  know,"  says  Epictetus,  "that  I  shall 
not  be  Milo,  and  yet  I  neglect  not  my  body  ;  nor  Crce- 
sus,  and  yet  I  neglect  not  my  estate  ;  nor  in  general  do 
we  desist  from  the  proper  care  of  any  thing  through 
despair  of  arriving  at  what  is  supreme."  t 

In  the  writings  indeed  of  some  of  the  Stoics,  we  meet 
with  some  absurd  and  violent  paradoxes  about  the  per- 
fect felicity  of  the  wise  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
equality  of  misery  among  all  those  who  fall  short  of  this 
ideal  character  on  the  other.  "  As  all  the  actions  of  the 
wise  man  were  perfect,  so  all  those  of  the  man  who  had 
not  arrived  at  this  supreme  wisdom  were  faulty  and 
equally  faulty.  As  one  truth  could  not  be  more  true, 
nor  one  falsehood  more  false  than  another,  so  an  honor- 
able action  could  not  be  more  honorable,  nor  a  shameful, 
one  more  shameful  than  another.  As  in  shooting  at  a 
mark,  the  man  who  had  missed  it  by  an  inch  had  equal- 
ly missed  it  with  him  who  had  done  so  by  an  hundred 
yards,  so  the  man  who,  in  what  appears  to  us  the  most 
insignificant  action,  had  acted  improperly,  and  without  a 
*-i 

* ''  Nee  vero,  cum  duo  Decii,  aut  duo  Sdpiones,  fortes  viri  commeroorantur,  aut 
cum  Fabricius,  Aristidesve  Justus  nominatur ;  aut  ab  illis  fortitudiuis,  aut  ab  his  justi- 
tis,  tamquam  a  sapientibtUt  petitur  exemplum.  Nemo  enim  horum  sic  sapkns 
est,  ut  9apientem  volumus  inteUigi.  Nee  il,  qui  sapieutes  habiti  sunt  et  iiomiDati> 
M.  Cato  et  C.  Laelius,  sapientes  fuerunt ;  ne  ilU  quidem  septem :  Sed,  ex  mediorum 
officiorum  frequentia,  similitudinem  quandam  gerebant  speciemque  sapientum.'* — J>e 
Qffie.  L.  iu.  c.  4. 

t  De  Vita  Beata,  c.  18. 

}  Arr.  Epict.  L.  i.  c^  2. 
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sufficient  reason,  was  equally  faulty  with  him  who  had 
done  so  in  what  appears  to  us  the  most  important ;  the 
man  who  has  killed  a  cock  (for  example)  improperly, 
and  without  a  sufficient  reason,  with  him  who  had  mur- 
dered his  father. 

"It  is  not,  however,"  continues  Mr.  Smith,  "by  any 
means  probable  that  these  paradoxes  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  principles  of  stoicism,  as  taught  by  Zeno  and 
Cleanthes.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  they  were 
added  to  it  by  their  disciple,  Chrysippus,  whose  genius 
seems  to  have  been  more  fitted  for  systematizing  the 
doctrines  of  his  preceptors,  and  adorning  them  with  the 
imposing  appendages  of  artificial  definitions  and  divis* 
ions,  than  for  imbibing  the  sublime  spirit  which  they 
breathed.  Such  a  man  may  very  easily  be  supposed  to 
have  understood  too  literally  some  animated  and  exagge- 
rated expressions  of  his  masters  in  describing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  man  of  perfect  virtue,  and  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  whoever  fell  short  of  that  character." 

That  these  paradoxes  were  not  adopted  by  the  most 
rational  admirers  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  we  have  com- 
plete evidence ;  for  we  find  them  treating  expressly  of 
those  imperfect  virtues  which  are  attained  by  inferior 
proficients  in  wisdom,  and  which  they  did  not  dignify 
with  the  name  of  rectitudes,  but  distinguished  by  the 
epithets  of  proper,  fit,  and  decent. 

Such  virtues  are  called  by  Cicero  offida,  and  by  Sene- 
ca convenientia.  They  are  treated  of  by  Cicero  in  his 
Offices,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the  subject  of  a  book 
(now  lost)  by  Marcus  Brutus. 

This  apology,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  will  not 
extend  to  all  the  errors  of  the  Stoical  school  In  par- 
ticular, it  will  not  extend  to  the  notions  it  inculcated  on 
the  subject  of  suicide.  But  for  these  errors,  if  it  is  im- 
possible to  apologize,  we  may  at  least  account  in  son\p 
measure,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times 
when  this  philosophy  arose,  and  which  infected  with 
the  same  spirit,  though  perhaps  not  in  an  equal  degree, 
the  peaceable  and  indolent  followers  of  Epicurus.  "  Dur- 
ing the  age,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  in  which  flourished  the 
founders  of  all  the  principal  sects  of  ancient  philosophy : 
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— during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  many  ages  af- 
ter its  conclusion, — all  the  different  republics  of  Greece 
were  at  home  almost  always  distracted  by  the  most 
furious  factions,  and  abroad  involved  in  the  most  san- 
guinary wars,  in  which  each  sought  not  merely  superi- 
ority or  dominion,  but  either  completely  to  extirpate  all 
its  enemies,  or,  what  was  not  less  cruel,  to  reduce  them 
into  the  vilest  of  all  states — that  of  domestic  slavery* 
The  smallness  of  the  greater  part  of  those  states,  too, 
rendered  it  to  each  of  them  no  very  improbable  event, 
that  it  might  itself  fall  into  that  very  calamity  which  it 
had  so  frequently  inflicted  or  attempted  to  inflict  on  its 
neighbours.  In  this  disorderly  state  of  things  the  most 
perfect  innocence,  joined  to  ihe  highest  rank  and  the 
greatest  services  to  the  public,,  could  give  no  security  to 
any  man,  that  even  at  home  and  among  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, he  was  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  some  hostile  and  furious  faction,  to  be  con- 
demned to  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment. 
If  he  was  taken  prisoner  of  war,  or  if  the  city  of  which 
he  was  a  member  was  conquered,  he  was  exposed,  if 
possible,  to  still  greater  injuries.  As  an  American  sav- 
age, therefore,  prepares  his  death  song,  aqd  considers 
how  he  should  act  when  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  is  by  them  put  to  death  in  the  most 
lingering  tortures,  and  amidst  the  insults  and  derisions 
of  all  the  spectators,  so  a  Grecian  patriot  or  hero  could 
not  avoid  frequently  employing  his  thouglits  in  consider- 
ing what  he  ought  both  to  suffer  and  to  do  in  banish- 
ment, in  captivity,  when  reduced  to  slavery,  when  put 
to  the  torture,  when  brought  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  the 
business  of  their  philosophers  to  prepare  the  deaUi 
song  which  the  Grecian  patriots  and  heroes  might  make 
use  of  on  the  prefer  occasions;  and  of  all  the  difr 
ferent  sects  it  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
Stoics  had  prepared  by  fiu-  the  most  animated  and  spirit- 
ed song."  * 

After  all,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  some 
foundation  for  a  censure  which  Lord  Bacon  has  some* 


*  BfoEsl  SeDtimeiitB,  Vol.  IL  p.  236. 
VOL.  V.  64 
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where  passed  on  this  celebrated  sect,  "Certainly," 
says  he,  "  the  Stoics  bestowed  too  much  cost  on  death, 
and  by  their  preparations  made  it  more  fearful"  At 
least,  I  suspect  this  may  be  the  tendency  of  some  pas- 
sages in  their  writings,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that 
in  which  we  live ;  but  in  perusing  them  we  ought  always 
to  remember  the  circumstances  of  those  men  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  and  which  are  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed in  the  observations  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Smith. 
The  practical  reflection  which  Bacon  adds  to  this  cen- 
sure is  invaluable,  and  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Stoical  system,  although  he  seems  to  state  it  by  way 
of  contrast  to  their  principles.  "  It  is  as  natural,"  says  he, 
"  to  die  as  to  be  born ;  and  to  a  Uttle  infant  perhaps  the 
one  is  as  painful  as  the  other.     He  that  dies  iir  an 

EARNEST  PURSUIT  IS  LIKE  ONE  THAT  IS  WOUNDED  IN 
HOT  BLOOD,  WHO  FOR  A  TIME  SCARCE  FEELS  THE 
HURT  ;  AND  THEREFORE  A  MIND  FIXED  AND  BENT  UPON 
SOMEWHAT  THAT  IS  GOOD  DOTH  BEST  AVERT  THE  DO- 
LORS OF  DEATH." 

Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of 
this  system,  and  the  paradoxes  which  disgrace  it  in  some 
accounts  of  it  that  have  descended  to  our  times,  it  can- 
not be  disputed,  that  its  leading  doctrines  are  agreeable 
to  the  purest  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  In- 
deed, they  all  terminate  in  one  maxim :  That  we  should 
not  make  the  attainment  of  things  external  an  ultimate 
object,  but  place  the  business  of  life  in  doing  our  duty, 
and  leave  the  care  of  our  happiness  to  him  who  made 
us.  Nor  does  the  whole  merit  of  these  doctrines  con- 
sist in  their  purity.  It  is  doing  them  no  more  than  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  they  were  more  completely  systematical 
in  all  their  parts,  and  more  ingeniously,  as  well  as  elo- 
quently, supported,  than  any  thing  else  that  remains  of 
ancient  philosophy. 

I  must  not  conclude  these  observations  on  the  Stoical 
system,  without  taking  notice  of  the  practical  effects  it 
produced  on  the  characters  of  many  of  its  professors. 
It  was  the  precepts  of  this  school  which  rendered  the 
supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Marcus  Aurelius  a  bless- 
ing to  the  human  race  ;  and  which  secured  the  private 
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happiness^  and  elevated  the  minds  of  Helvidius  and 
Thrasea  under  a  tyranny  by  which  their  country  was 
oppressed.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  last 
struggles  of  Roman  liberty,  while  the  school  of  Epicu- 
rus produced  CaBsar,  that  of  Zeno  produced  Cato  and 
Brutus.  The  one  sacrificed  mankind  to  himself;  the 
others  sacrificed  themselves  to  mankind. 

— "  Hi  mores,  haec  duri  immota  Catonis 
Secta  fuit,  servare  modum,  finemque  tenere, 
Naturamqae  sequi,patriaBqae  impendere  vitam  ; 
Nee  sibi,  sed  toti  genitum  se  credere  mundo."  * 

The  sentiment  of  President  Montesquieu  on  this  sub- 
ject is  well  known.  "  Never,"  says  he,  "  were  any 
principles  more  worthy  of  human  nature,  and  more 
proper  to  form  the  good  citizen,  than  those  of  the  Sto- 
ics ;  and  if  I  could  for  a  moment  cease  to  recollect  that 
I  am  a  Christian,  I  should  not  be  able  to  hinder  myself 
from  ranking  the  destruction  of  the  sect  of  Zeno  among 
the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the  human  race."t 

Ill 

The  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics  on  this  subject  ap- 
pears to  have  coincided  with  that  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  who  defined  happiness  to  be  ^^the  exercise  of 
virtue  in  a  prosperous  life  ;  "  (XQ^^^^  dgerijs  iv  evTvxi(f)  ; 
a  definition  like  several  others  transmitted  to  us  from 
the  same  source,  which  unites  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  merits  of  conciseness  and  of  philosophical  precis- 
ion. 

In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  the  Pythagorean 
school  observed,  that  it  was  not  the  mere  possession  but 
the  exercise  of  virtue  that  made  men  happy.  J  And  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  virtue,  they  thought  that  good 

*  Lucan.  Phara.  Lib.  ii.  1.  380. 

-I- "  Les  diverses  sectes  de  philosophie  chez  les  anciens  ^toient  des  eRp^ces  de  re- 
ligion. II  n'y  en  a  jamais  eu  dont  les  principes  fussent  plus  dignes  de  I'bomlne  et 
plus  propre  a  fonner  des  gens  de  bien,  que  celle  des  Sto'iciens ;  et  si  je  pouvois  un 
moment  cesser  de  penser  que  je  suis  Chretien,  je  ne  pourrols  m'empecher  de  met- 
tre  la  destruction  de  la  secte  de  Z^non  au  nombre  des  malbeurs  du  genre  bumain." 
— Emit  dea  Laix,  Lav.  zxiv.  cbap.  10. 

t  See  tbe  Fragments  of  tbis  Scbool,  pabllsbed  hi  Gale*s  Opuscula  Mytbologica, 
Phy8ica,etEtfaica.    Amstel.1688. 
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fortune  was  as  necessary  as  light  is  for  the  exercise  of 
the  faculty  of  ^ight  The  utmost  length,  accordingly, 
which  they  went  was  to  say,  that  the  virtuous  man  in 
adversity  was  not  miserable;  whereas  the  vicious  and 
foolish  were  miserable  in  all  situations  of  fortune.  In 
another  passage  they  say,  that  the  difference  between 
God  and  man  is,  that  God  is  perfect  in  himself,  and 
needs  nothing  from  without ;  whereas  the  nature  of  man 
is  imperfect  and  defective,  and  dependent  on  external 
circumstances.  Although,  therefore,  we  possess  virtue, 
that  is  but  the  perfection  of  one  part,  namely,  the  mind ; 
but  as  we  consist  both  of  body  and  mind,  the  body  also 
must  be  perfect  of  its  kind.  Nor  is  that  alone  sufficient ; 
but  the  prosperous  exercise  of  virtue  requires  certain 
externals;  such  as  wealth,  reputation,  friends,  and, 
above  all,  a  tvell  constittUed  staie  ;  for  without  that  the 
rational  and  social  animal  is  imperfect,  and  unable  to 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  nature. 

The  difference  between  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  in 
these  opinions  is  beautifully  stated  by  Cicero,  in  a  pas- 
sage strongly  expressive  of  the  elevation  of  his  own 
character,  as  well  as  highly  honorable  to  the  two  sects, 
whose  doctrines,  while  he  contrasts  them  with  each  oth- 
er, he  plainly  considered  as  both  originating  in  the 
same  pure  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  morality. 
'<  Pugnant  Stoici  cum  Peripateticis ;  alteri  negant  quid- 
quam  bonum  esse  nisi  quod  honestum  sit ;  alteri  longe 
longeque  plurimum  se  attribuere  honestati ;  sed  tamen 
et  in  corpore  et  extra  esse  quaedam  bona.  Certamen 
honestum,  et  disputatio  splendida." 

On  a  general  review  of  the  preceding  articles  in  this 
section,  it  appears  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Ferguson) 
that  all  these  sects  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  virtue, 
or  allowed,  that,  in  every  well  directed  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, the  strictest  regard  to  morality  was  required. 
The  Stoics  alone  maintained  that  this  regard  itself  was 
happiness ;  or  that  to  run  the  course  of  an  active,  stren- 
uous, wise,  and  beneficent  mind,  was  itself  the  very  good 
which  we  ought  to  pursue. 
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SECTION  in. 

Additional  RemaricB  on  Happiness. 

From  the  slight  view  now  given  of  the  systems  of  phi- 
losophers with  respect  to  the  Sovereign  Good,  it  may 
be  assumed  as  an  acknowledged  and  indisputable  fact, 
that  happiness  arises  chiefly  from  the  mind.  The  Stoics 
undoubtedly  expressed  this  too  strongly  when  they  said, 
that  to  a  wise  man  external  circumstances  are  indiffer- 
ent. Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  happiness  depends 
much  less  on  these  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and 
that,  as  there  is  no  situation  so  prosperous  as  to  exclude 
the  torments  of  malice,  cowardice,  and  remorse,  so  there 
is  none  so  adverse  as  to  withhold  the  enjoyments  of  a 
benevolent,  resolute,  and  upright  heart 

If,  from  the  sublime  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  vir- 
tuous man,  we  descend  to  such  characters  as  the  world 
presents  to  us,  some  important  limitations  of  the  Stoical 
conclusions  become  necessary.  Mr.  Hume  has  justly 
remarked,  that,  "as  in  the  bodily  system,  a  toothach 
produces  more  violent  convulsions  of  pain  than  phthisis 
or  a  dropsy,  so,  in  the  economy  of  the  mind,  although 
all  vice  be  pernicious,  yet  the  disturbance  or  pain  is  not 
measured  out  by  nature  with  exact  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  vice  ;  nor  is  the  man  of  highest  virtue,  even  ab- 
stracting from  external  accidents,  always  the  most  hap- 
py. A  gloomy  and  melancholy  disposition  is  certainly 
to  our  sentiments  a  vice  or  imperfection  ;  but  as  it  may 
be  accompanied  with  a, great  sense  of  honor  and  great 
integrity,  it  may  be  found  in  very  worthy  characters ; 
though  it  is  sufficient  alone  to  embitter  life,  and  render 
the  person  afflicted  with  it  completely  miserable.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  selfish  villain  may  possess  a  spring 
and  alacrity  of  temper,  a  certain  gayety  of  heart,  which 
is  rewarded  much  beyond  its  merit ;  and  when  attended 
with  good  fortune,  will  compensate  for  the  uneasiness 
and  remorse  arising  from  all  the  other  vices.'* 

Abstracting  even  from  these  considerations,  and  sup- 
posing a  character  as  perfect  as  the  frailty  of  human  na- 
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ture  admits  of,  various  mental  qualities,  which  have  no 
immediate  connexion  with  moral  desert,  are  necessary 
to  ensure  happiness.  In  proof  of  this  remark,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  consider,  how  much  our  tranquillity  is  Uable  to 
be  affected, 

L  By  our  temper; 

2.  By  our  imagination ; 

3.  By  our  opinions  ;  and 

4.  By  our  habits. 

In  all  these  respects  the  mind  may  be  influenced  to  a 
great  degree  by  original  constitution  or  by  early  educa- 
tion ;  and  when  this  influence  happens  to  be  unfavor- 
able, it  is  not  to  be  corrected  at  once  by  the  precepts 
of  philosophy.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  undoubt- 
edly, in  such  instances,  by  our  own  persevering  efforts  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  particulars  now  enumerated  deserve 
our  attention,  not  only  from  their  connexion  with  the 
.  speculative  question  concerning  the  essentials  of  happi- 
ness, but  on  account  of  the  practical  conclusions  to 
which  the  consideration  of  them  may  lead. 


I. 

Influence  of  the  Temper  on  Happiness. 

The  word  Temper  is  used  in  different  senses.  Some- 
times Mve  apply  to  it  the  epithets  g-ay,  lively^  melancholy, 
gloomy;  on  other  occasions,  the  e,ip\iheXsfretj\dy passion- 
ate,  sullen,  coaly  equahle,  gentle.  It  is  in  the  last  sense 
we  use  it  at  present,  to  denote  the  habitual  state  of  a 
man's  mind  in  point  of  irascibility;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
mark  the  habitual  predominance  of  the  benevolent  or 
malevolent  affections  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
creatures. 

The  connexion  between  this  part  of  the  character  of 
an  individual,  and  the  habitual  state  of  his  mind  in  point 
of  happiness,  is  obvious  from  what  was  formerly  ob- 
served concerning  the  pleasures  and  pains  attached  re- 
spectively to  the  exercise  of  our  benevolent  and  malev- 
olent affections.    As  nature  has  strengthened  the  social 
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ties  among  mankind,  by  annexing  a  secret  charm  to 
every  exercise  of  good  will  and  of  kindness,  so  she  has 
provided  a  check  on  all  the  discordant  passions,  bj^  that 
agitation  and  disquiet  which  are  their  inseparabte  con- 
comitants. This  is  true  even  with  respect  to  resent- 
ment, how  justly  soever  it  may  be  provoked  by  the  in- 
jurious conduct  of  others.  It  is  always  accompanied 
with  an  unpleasant  feeling,  which  warns  us,  as  soon  as 
we  have  taken  the  necessary  measures  for  our  own  se- 
curity, to  banish  every  sentiment  of  malice  from  the 
heart.  On  the  due  regulation  of  this  part  of  our  consti- 
tution, our  happiness  in  life  materially  depends ;  and 
there  is  no  part  of  it  whatever  where  it  is  in  our  power, 
by  our  persevering  efforts,  to  do  more  to  cure  our  con- 
stitutional  or  our  acquired  infirmities. 

Resentment  was  formerly  distinguished  into  instinctive 
and  deliberate,  the  latter,  of  which  (it  was  observed)  has 
always  a  reference  to  the  motives  of  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  directed,  and  impUes  a  sense  of  justice  or  of 
moral  good  or  evil. 

In  some  men  the  animal  or  instinctive  impulse  is 
stronger  than  in  others.  Where  this  is  the  case,  or 
where  proper  care  has  not  been  taken  in  early  education 
to  bring  it  under  restraint,  a  quick  or  irascible  temper  is 
the  consequence.  This  fault  is  frequently  observable 
in  affectionate  and  generous  characters,  and  impairs  their 
happiness,  not  so  much  by  the  effects  it  produces  on 
their  minds,  as  by  the  eventual  misfortunes  to  which  it 
exposes  them.*  The  sentiments  of  ill  will  which  such 
men  feel  are  only  momentary,  and  the  habitual  state  of 
their  mind  is  benevolent  and  happy ;  but  as  their  reason 
is  the  sport  of  every  accident,  the  best  dispositions  of 
the  heart  can  at  no  time  give  any  security  that  they 
shall  not,  before  they  sleep,  experience  some  paroxysm 
of  insanity,  which  shall  close  all  their  prospects  of  hap- 

*  **  Irascible  men,"  savs  Aristotle,  **  though  moved  to  passion  too  suddenly,  in 
immoderate  degrees,  and  on  improper  occasions,  are  yet  easily  pacified ;  if  they  be 
soon  angry  thev  are  also  soon  pleased,  which  is  the  best  circumstance  attending 
them." — {Ethtc.  Jfie,  B.  4.  c.  5.)  Cicero  states  this  still  more  strongly  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus.  <*  Irritabiles  animos  esse  optimoruni  Sffipe  hominum,  et  eosdem  placa- 
biles ;  et  esse  hanc  agilitatem,  ut  ita  dicam,  moUitiamque  naturae  plerumque  bonita- 
tis." — Epiit.  ad  Jlttieum,  Lib.  i.  epist.  xvii. 
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piness  for  ever.  A  frequent  and  serious  consideration 
of  the  fatal  consequences  which  may  arise  from  sudden 
and  uggoverned  passion  cannot  fail  to  have  some  ten- 
dency to  check  its  excesses.  It  is  an  infirmity  which  is 
often  produced  by  some  fault  in  early  education ;  by  al- 
lowing children  to  exercise  authority  over  their  depend- 
ents, and  not  providing  for  them,  in  the  opposition  of 
their  equals,  a  sufficient  discipline  and  preparation  for 
the  conflicts  they  may  expect  to  struggle  with  in  future 
life. 

When  thne  animal  resentment  does  not  immediately 
subside,  it  must  be  supported  by  an  opinion  of  bad  in- 
tention in  its  object;  and,  consequently,  when  this  hap- 
pens to  an  individual  so  habitudly  as  to  be  character- 
istic of  his  temper,  it  indicates  a  disposition  on  his  part 
to  put  unfavorable  constructions  on  the  actions  of  oth- 
ers, or  (as  we  commonly  express  it)  to  take  things  by 
the  wrong  handle.  In  some  instances  this  may  proceed 
from  a  settled  conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  man- 
kind ;  but  in  general  it  originates  in  self-dissatisfaction, 
occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  vice  or  folly,  which 
leads  the  person  who  feels  it  to  withdraw  his  attention 
from  himself,  by  referring  the  causes  of  his  ill  humor  to 
the  imaginary  faults  of  his  neighbours.  Such  men  do  not 
wait  till  provocation  is  given  them,  but  hok  out  anx- 
iously for  occasions  of  quarrel,  creating  to  themselves, 
by  the  help  of  imagination,  an  object  suited  to  that  par- 
ticular humor  they  wish  to  indulge ;  and,  when  their  re- 
sentment is  once  excited,  they  obstinately  refuse  to 
listen  to  any  thing  that  may  be  offered  in  the  way  of 
extenuation  or  apology.  In  feeble  minds  this  displays 
itself  in  peevishness,  whjich  vents  itself  languidly  upon' 
any  object  it  meets.  In  more  vigorous  and  determined 
minds  it  produces  violent  and  boisterous  passion.  For, 
as  Butler  has  well  remarked,  both  of  these  seem  to  be 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle,  appearing  in  differ- 
ent forms,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 
"  In  the  one  case  the  humor  discharges  itself  at  once  ; 
in  the  other  it  is  continually  discharging." 

There  is,  too,  a  species  of  misanthropy  which  is  some- 
times grafted  on  a  worthy  and  benevolent  heart*    When 
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the  standard  of  moral  excellence  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  conceive  is  greatly  elevated  above  the  com- 
mon attainments  of  humanity,  i^e  are  apt  to  become  too 
difficult  and  fastidious  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in 
our  mora/  taste;  or,  in  plainer  language,  we  become  un- 
reasonably censorious  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  In  such  cases  it  may  happen  that 
the  native  benevolence  of  the  mind,  by  being  habit- 
ually directed  towards  ideal  characters,  may  prove  a 
source  of  real  disaffection  and  dislike  to  those  with 
whom  we  associate.  Such  a  disposition,  (when  carried 
to  an  extreme)  not  only  sours  the  temper  and  dries  up 
all  the  springs  of  innocent  satisfaction  which  nature  has 
so  liberally  provided  for  us  in  the  common  incidents  of 
life,  but,  by  withdrawing  a  man  from  active  pursuits, 
renders  all  his  talents  and  virtue  useless  to  society.* 
The  great  nurse  and  cherisher  of  this  species  of  misan- 
thropy is  soUtary  contemplation ;  and  the  only  effeptual 
remedy  is  society  in  business,  together  with  a  habit  of 
directing  the  attention  rather  to  the  improvement  of 
our  own  characters,  than  to  a  jealous  and  suspicious  ex- 
amination of  the  motives  which  influence  the  conduct 
of  our  neighbours. 

This  last  observation  leads  me  to  remark  further,  that 
one  great  cause  of  this  perversion  of  our  nature  is  a 
very  common  and  fatal  prejudice,  which  leads  men  to 
believe  that  the  degree  of  their  own  virtue  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  justness  and  the  liveliness  of  their  moral 
feelings  ;  whereas  in  truth  virtue  consists  neither  in  live- 
liness of  feeling,  nor  in  rectitude  of  judgment,  but  in 
nan  habitual  regard  to  our  sense  of  duty  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  To  enlighten,  indeed,  our  conscience  with  re- 
spect to  the  part  which  we  ourselves  have  to  act,  and  to 
cultivate  that  quick  and  delicate  sense  of  propriety 
which  may  restrain  us  from  every  offence,  how  trifling 

*  A  character  of  tbi^  descriptioii  has  furnished  to  Molidre  the  subject  of  his  most 
finished  comedy ;  and  to  Marmontel  of  one  of  his  most  agreeable  and  useful  moral 
tales.  The  former  of  these  is  universally  known  as  the  th^-^anwort  of  the  French 
stage ;  but  the  latter  possesses  also  an  uncommon  degree  of  merit,  by  the  hints  it 
suggests  for  curing  &e  weaknesses  in  which  the  character  oridnates,  and  by  the 
interest!]^  contrast  it  exhibits  between  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere  and  a  man  who 
unites  inflexibility  of  principle  with  that  accommodation  of  temper  which  is  neces- 
saiy  for  the  practical  exercise  of  yirtoe. 

VOL.  V.  66 
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soever  it  may  appear,  against  the  laws  of  morality,  is 
an  essential  part  of  our  duty ;  and  what  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  aided  by  a  sound  understanding,  will  naturally 
lead  to.  But  to  exercise  our  powers  of  moral  judg- 
ment and  moral  feeling  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
our  neighbours,  is  so  far  from  being  necessarily  con- 
nected with  our  moral  improvement,  that  it  has  frequent- 
ly a  tendency  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  real 
state  of  our  own  characters  ;  and  to  flatter  us  with  a  be- 
lief, that  the  degree  in  which  we  possess  the»different 
virtues  is  proportioned  to  the  indignation  excited  in  our 
minds  by  the  want  of  them  in  others.  That  this  rule  of 
judgment  is  at  least  not  infallible  may  be  inferred  from 
the  common  observation,  (justified  by  the  experience 
of  every  man  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  human  life) 
that  the  most  scrupulous  men  in  their  own  conduct  are 
generally  the  most  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  their  fellow 
creatures.  I  will  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  assert  with 
Dr.  Hutcheson,  (although  I  beUeve  his  remark  has  much 
foundation  in  truth)  "  that  men  have  commonly  the  good 
or  the  bad  qualities  which  they  ascribe  to  mankind."  I 
shall  content  myself  with  repeating  after  Mr.  Addison, 
"that,  among  all  the  monstrous  characters  in  human 
nature,  there  is  none  so  odious,  nor  indeed  so  exqui- 
sitely ridiculous,  as  that  of  a  rigid,  severe  temper  in  a 
worthless  man ; "  *  an  observation  which,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  states  it,  evidently  shows  th^t  he  did 
not  consider  this  union  as  a  very  rare  occurrence  among 
the  numberless  inconsistencies  in  our  moral  judgments 
and  habits. 

But  what  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present  to  re-, 
mark,  is  the  tendency  of  a  censorious  disposition  with 
respect  to  our  own  happiness.  That  favorable  opinions 
of  our  species,  and  those  benevolent  affections  towards 
them  which  such  opinions  produce,  are  sources  of  ex- 
quisite enjoyment  to  those  who  entertain  them,  no  person 
will  dispute.  But  there  are  two  very  different  ways  in 
which  men  set  about  the  attainment  of  this  satisfaction. 
One  set  of  men  aim  at  modelling  the  world  to  their  own 

*  Spectator,  No.  169. 
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wish,  and  repine  in  proportion  to  the  dissappointments 
they  experience  in  their  plans  of  general  reformation. 
Another,  while  they  do  what  they  can  to  improve  their 
fellow  creatures,  consider  it  as  their  chief  business  to 
watch  over  their  own  characters ;  and  as  they  cannot 
succeed  to  their  wish  in  making  mankind  what  they 
ought  to  be,  they  study  to  accommodate  their  views  and 
feelings  to  the  order  of  Providence,  They  exert  their 
ingenuity  in  apologizing  for  folly  and  misconduct,  and 
are  always  more  disposed  to  praise  than  to  blame :  And 
when  they  see  unquestionable  and  %  unpardonable  de- 
linquencies, they  avail  themselves  of  such  occurrences, 
not  as  occasions  for  venting  indignation  and  abuse,  but 
as  lessons  of  admonition  to  themselves,  and  as  calls  to 
attempt  the  amendment  of  the  delinquent  by  gentle  and 
friendly  remonstrances.  Of  these  two  plans  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  one,  while  it  appears  flattering  to  the  in- 
dolence of  the  individual,  (because  it  requires  no  efforts 
of  self-denial)  must  necessarily  engage  him  in  impracti- 
cable and  hopeless  efforts.  The  other,  although  it  re- 
quires force  of  mind  to  put  it  in  execution,  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  to  accompUsh  in  a  degree  highly 
important  to  his  own  character,  and  to  his  own  comfort. 
This  indeed  I  apprehend  is  the  great  secret  of  happiness, 
— to  study  to  accommodate  our  own  minds  to  things  ex- 
ternal, rather  than  to  accommodate  things  external  to 
ourselves ;  and  there  are  no  instances  in  which  the  prac- 
tice of  the  rule  is  of  more  consequence  than  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  our  fellow  creatures.  Let  us  do  what 
we  can  to  amend  them,  but  let  us  trust  for  our  happU 
ness  to  what  depends  on  ourselves.  Nor  is  there  any 
delusion  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  for  the  fairest 
views  of  human  character  are  in  truth  the  justest ;  and 
the  more  intimately  we  know  mankind,  the  less  we  shall 
be  misled  by  the  partialities  of  pride  and  self-love  ;  and 
the  more  shall  we  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  mer- 
its, and  to  pardon  the  frailties  of  others. 

"  The  regulating  our  apprehensions  of  the  actions  of 
others,"  says  Dr.  Hutcheson,  "  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, that  we  may  not  imagine  mankind  worse  than  they 
really  are,  and  thereby  bring  on  ourselves  a  temper  full 
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of  suspicion,  hatred,  anger,  send  contempt  towards  oth- 
ers, which  is  a  constant  state  of  misery,  much  worse 
Uian  all  the  evils  to  be  feared  from  credulity.  If  we 
examine  the  true  springs  of  human  actions,  we  shall 
seldom  find  their  motives  worse  than  self-love.  Men 
are  often  subject  to  anger,  and  on  sudden  provoca- 
tions do  injuries  to  each  other,  and  that  only  from  self- 
love,  without  malice  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives 
is  employed  in  offices  of  natural  affection  and  friendship, 
innocent  self-love,  or  love  of  a  country.  The  little  par- 
ty prejudices  are  generally  founded  upon  ignorance  or 
false  opinions,  rather  apt  to  move  pity  than  hatred. 
Such  considerations  are  the  best  preservative  against 
anger,  malice  and  discontent  of  mind  with  the  order  of 
nature."  *  , 

These  observations  suggest  the  most  important  of  all 
expedients  for  correcting  those  infirmities  in  which  a 
bad  temper  originates  ; — to  cultivate  that  candor  with 
respect  to  the  motives  of  others,  which  results  from  hab- 
its of  attention  to  our  own  infirmities,  and  from  habits 
of  reflection  in  our  cooler  moments  on  the  numerous 
circumstances  which,  independently  of  any  criminal  in- 
tention, may  produce  the '  appearance  of  vice  in  human 
conduct f 

^  Essav  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Pawions  and  Affections,  Sect.  iv.  4. 

t  Another  expedient  of  very  powerful  effect  is  to  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  die 
external  signs  of  peeyishness  or  of  violence.  So  intimate  is  the  connexion  between 
mind  and  body,  that  the  mere  imitation  of  any  strong  expression  has  a  tendency  to 
excite  the  corresponding  passion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suppression  of  the  ex- 
ternal sign  has  a  tendency  to  compose  the  passion  which  it  indicates.  It  is  said  of 
Socrates,  that,  whenever  he  felt  the  passion  of  resentment  arising  in  his  mind,  he 
became  instantly  silent ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  by  observing  this  rule,  he  not 
only  avoided  many  an  occasion  of  giving  offence  to  others,  but  added  much  to  the 
comfort  of  his  own  life,  bv  killing  the  seeds  of  those  malignant  affections  which  are 
the  great  bane  of  human  happiness. 

Something  of  the  same  kind,  though  proceeding  from  a  less  worthy  motive,  we 
may  see  daily  exempli6ed  in  the  case  of  those  men  who  are  peevish  and  unhappy  in 
their  own  families,  while  in  the  company  of  strangers  they  are  good  humored  and 
cheerful.  At  home  they  give  vent  to  ul  their  passions  without  restraint,  and  ex* 
asperate  their  original  irritability  by  the  reaction  of  that  bodily  agitation  which  it  oc- 
casions. In  promiscuous  society  the  restraints  of  ceremony  render  this  impossible. 
They  find  themselves  obliged  to  conceal  studiously  whatever  emotions  of  dissatis&c- 
tion  they  may  feel,  and  soon  come  to  experience,  in  fact,  that  gentle  and  accomrao* 
dating  temper  of  which  they  have  been  striving  to  counterfeit  the  appearance.— See 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  III.  p.  154. 

On  these  principles  is  founded  a  practice  which,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  is  fol- 
lowed by  that  respectable  body  of  men  called  Quakers,  in  the  education  of  their 
children ; — ^to  accustom  them  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  an  equable  and  monoto- 
nous sojfbiess  of  voice ;  and  to  check  every  deviation  from  it,  even  in  those  eaiM 
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Abstracting,   however,   from   these    considerations, 
founded  on  candid  and  indulgent  views  towards  our  fel- 
low creatures,  it  is  of  essential  importance  for  our  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  a  duty  necessarily  resulting  from  our 
conviction  of  the  sacredness  of  moral  obligation,  to 
cherish  in  our  minds  a  devoted  attachment  to  truth  and 
to  virtue,  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  excellence  ; 
and  to  cherish  it  with  a  peculiar  care,  if  our  lot  should 
be  cast  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  genera- 
tion.   No  error  can  be  more  fatal  (as  Dr.  Ferguson  has 
excellently  remarked)  than  "  to  rest  our  own  choice  of 
good  quaUties  on  the  supposition,  that  we  are  to  meet 
with  such  qualities  in  other  men,  or  to  apprehend  that 
want  of  merit  in  our  fellow  creatures  will  dispense  with 
that  justice  or  UberaUty  of  conduct  which  we  ought  to 
maintain."  * 

Reflections  of  this  sort  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  con- 
solatory and  useful  in  such  times  as  we  have  lately  wit- 
nessed, when  the  occasional  successes  of  violence  and 
injustice  were  apt  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  firm- 
est and  most  upright  characters,  and,  by  suggesting 
melancholy  apprehensions  concerning  the  fortunes  of 
the  human  race,  to  damp  the  benevolent  exertions  of  its 
warmest  and  most  enlightened  friends.  "  The  contem- 
poraries of  a  great  political  revolution,"  says  a  profound 
and  eloquent  writer,  "  lose  frequently  all  interest  in  the 
search  of  truth,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  right  princi- 
ples. So  many  events  decided  by  force;  so  many 
crimes  absolved  by  success ;  so  many  misfortunes  in- 
sulted by  power ;  so  many  generous  Sentiments  render- 
ed objects  of  ridicule ; — all  conspire  to  wear  out  the 

where  the  traDmiitUty  of  their  minds  must  unavoidably  be  disturbed  by  accidental 
occurrences.  No  expedient  more  effectual  could  be  thought  of  for  cherishing  that 
evenness  and  serenity  of  soul,  wliich,  while  it  renders  us  moffensive  to  others,  pre- 
pares us  to  receive  without  alloy  whatever  innocent  gratifications  are  placed  within 
our  reach. — In  practising  this  rule,  however,  is  there  not  some  danger|>f  producing 
a  sttllenness  of  temper  ?  The  following  observations  of  Aristotle  (though  they  are  in 
some  respects  questionable)  deserve  at  least  to  be  well  considered.  "  The  resentful 
and  implacable  temper  retains  anger  long,  because  it  does  not  give  free  vent  to  it ;  for 
to  vent  anger  in  vengeance  naturally  appeases  it  by  substituting  pleasure  in  the  stead 
of  pain,  but  passion  restrained  gatiiers  strength  by  compression,  and,  as  it  remains 
hid  within  tiie  breast,  the  gende  power  of  persuasion  cannot  be  applied  for  its  alle« 
viation ;  it  must  be  digested  by  the  internal  vigof  of  the  constitution,  whicl^  is  a 
work  of  time."— wfrisf.  EtkU.  JVU.  B.iv.  c.  5. 
•  Inst.  p.  ie9.    Third  Edition. 
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hopes  even  of  those  men  who  are  the  most  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Nevertheless,  they 
ought  to  take  courage  from  the  reflection,  that,  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  human  mind,  there  has  never  existed  one 
useful  thought,  nor  one  important  truth,  which  has  not 
found  its  age  and  its  admirers."  * 

The  influence  of  the  temper  on  happiness  is  much  in- 
creased by  another  circumstance ;  that  the  same  causes 
which  alienate  our  affections  from  our  fellow  creatures 
are  apt  to  suggest  unfavorable  views  of  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  and  lead  the  mind  by  an  easy  transition 
to  gloomy  conceptions  of  the  general  order  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  this  state  of  mind,  when,  in  the  language  of 
Hamlety  "  Man  delights  us  not^^ — the  sentiment  of  mis- 
anthropy seldom  fails  to  be  accompanied  with  that  dark 
and  hopeless  philosophy  which  Shakspeare  has,  with 
such  exquisite  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  described 
as  springing  up  with  it  from  the  same  root.  "  This 
goodly  frame,  the  earth,  appears  a  sterile  promontory ; 
— this  majestical  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fires,  a  foul 
and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors ; — and  Man  him- 
self— noble  in  reason,  infinite  in  faculties —  this  beauty 
of  the  world — this  paragon  of  animals,  seems  but  the 
quintessence  of  dust"  Such  a  temper  and  such  views 
are  not  only  to  the  possessor  the  completion  of  wretch- 
edness, but,  by  the  proofs  they  exhibit  of  insensibility 
and  ingratitude  towards  the  Great  Source  of  happiness 
and  perfection,  they  argue  some  defect  in  those  moral 
feelings  to  which  many  men  lay  claim,  who  affect  an  in- 
difference to  all  serious  impressions  and  sentiments. 
They  argue  at  least  what  Milton  has  finely  called  a 
sullenness  against  nature^ — a  disposition  of  mind  which 
no  man  coqid  possibly  feel  whose  temper  was  rightly 
constituted  towards  his  fellow  creatures.  How  congeni- 
al to  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart  is  the  following  sen- 
timent in  his  Tractate  on  Education.  "  In  those  vernal 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  soft  and  pleasant,  it 
were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against  Nature  not  to  go 
•  ■  ■  ,  ■         ,  II 

*  De  la  Litt^rature  consid^r^e  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  Institutions  Sociales ;  par 
Mad.  de  Stael-Holstein. — Introduction,  p.  4. 
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out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicings 
with  heaven  and  earth." 

The  true  foundation  of  the  vemaJ  delight  which  is  here 
so  beautifully  described, — of  this  sympathy,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  with  rejoicing  Nature,  is  a  be- 
nevolent heart  to  mankind  ;  a  disposition  to  rejoice  with 
our  Maker  in  the  general  happiness  of  his  whole  crea- 
tion. To  this  disposition,  when  displayed  in  the  lesser 
offices  of  ordinary  life,  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
good  humor;  an  expression  which,  though  we  sometimes 
connect  with  it  the  idea  of  levity,  yet,  when  it  denotes 
an  habitual  state  of  mind,  originating  in  candor,  indul- 
gence, and  benevolence,  is  descriptive  of  that  precise 
frame  which  best  prepares  us  to  speculate  with  success 
on  the  gravest  and  most  important  of  all  subjects. 
"  Good  humor,"  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "  is  not  only 
the  best  security  against  enthusiasm,  but  the  best  foun- 
dation of  piety  and  true  religion :  for  if  right  thoughts 
and  worthy  apprehensions  of  the  Supreme  Being  are 
fundamental  to  all  true  worship  and  adoration,  'tis  more 
than  probable  that  we  shall  never  miscarry  in  this 
respect,  except  through  ill  humor  only.  Nothing  beside 
ill  humor,  can  bring  a  man  to  think  seriously,  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  any  devilish  or  malicious  power. 
I  very  much  question  whether  any  thing,  besides  ill 
humor,  can  be. the  cause  of  atheism.  For  there  are  so 
many  arguments  to  persuade  a  man  in  good  humor,  that, 
in  the  main,  all  things  are  kindly  and  well  disposed,  that 
one  would  think  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  so  far  out 
of  conceit  with  affairs,  as  to  imagine  they  all  ran  at  ad- 
ventures ;  and  that  the  world,  as  wise  and  venerable  a 
face  as  it  carried,  had  neither  sense  nor  meaning  in  it. 
This,  however,  I  am  persuaded  of,  that  nothing  beside 
ill  humor  can  give  us  dreadful  or  ill  thoughts  of  a  Su- 
preme Manager.  Nothing  can  persuade  us  of  sullen- 
ness  or  sourness  in  such  a  Being,  beside  the  actual  fore 
feeUng  of  somewhat  of  this  kind  within  ourselves." 

As  the  temper  has  an  influence  on  our  speculative 
opinions,  so  the  views  we  form  of  the  administration  of 
the  Universe,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  condition,  and 
prospects  of  Man,  have  a  reciprocal  effect  on  the  tem- 
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per.  The  belief  of  overruling  wisdom  and  goodnei^d 
commtinicates  the  most  heartfelt  of  all  satisfactions ;  and 
the  idea  of  prevailing  order  and  happiness  has  an  ha- 
bitual effect  in  composing  the  discordant  affections,  simi- 
lar to  what  we  experience  when,  in  some  retired  and 
tranquil  scene,  we  enjoy  the  sweet  serenity  of  a  summer 
evening. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  to  har- 
monize its  affections,  and,  on  the  other,  to  suffer  the 
passions  to  run  into  anarchy,  according  as  it  thinks  well 
or  ill  of  the  order  of  the  universe ;  or  (which  comes  to 
the  same  thing)  this  influence  of  an  enlightened  religion 
on  the  temper,  is  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  that 
beautiful  poem  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination.  In  the 
following  passage  of  one  of  his  odes,  Akenside  has  em- 
ployed, in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  the  same  illus- 
tration to  which  I  have  just  alluded ;  I  mean  the  effect 
which  particular  aspects  of  the  material  universe  have 
on  the  moral  and  social  feelings. 

"  Thron'd  in  the  son's  descending  car. 
What  power  unseen  difiuseth  far 

This  tenderness  of  mind  ! 
What  Genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood ; 
What  God,  in  whispers  from  the  wood. 

Bids  every  thought  be  kind  I 

"  O  Thou,  whate'er  thine  awful  name. 
Whose  goodness  our  untoward  frame 

With  social  love  constrains ; 
Thou,  who  by  fair  affection^s  ties 
Giv*st  us  to  double  all  our  joys 

And  half  disarm  our  pains ; 

''  Let  universal  candor  still. 
Clear  as  yon  heaven-reflecting  rill. 

Preserve  my  open  mind ; 
Nor  this,  nor  that  man's  crooked  ways 
One  sordid  doubt  within  me  raise 

To  injure  human  kind." 
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II. 

Influence  of  the  ImagiiiAtlon  on  Happioe^s. 

One  of  the  principal  effects  of  a  liberal  education  is 
to  accustom  us  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  ob- 
jects of  our  present  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at  pleas- 
ure on  the  past,  the  absent,  and  the  future.  How  much 
it  must  enlarge  in  this  way  the  sphere  of  our  enjoyment 
or  suflfering  is  obvious  ;  for  (not  to  mention  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  past)  all  that  part,  of  our  happiness  or  misery, 
which  arises  from  our  hopes  or  our  fears,  derives  its  ex- 
istence entirely  from  the  power  of  Imagination* 

It  is  not,  however,  from  education  albne  that  the  dif- 
ferences among  individusds  in  respect  of  this  faculty 
seem  to  arise.  Even  among  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  same  advantages  of  mental  culture,  we  find  some 
men  in  whom  it  never  makes  any  considerable  appear- 
ance,— men  whose  thoughts  seem  to  be  completely  en- 
grossed with  the  objects  and  events  with  which  their 
senses  are  conversant,  and  on  whose  minds  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  what  is  absent  and  future  are  so  com- 
paratively languid,  that  they  seldom  or  never  excite  their 
passions  or  arrest  their  attention.  In  others,  again,  the 
coloring  which  imagination  throws  on  the  objects  they 
conceive  is  so  brilliant,  that  even  the  present  impressions 
of  sense  are  unable  to  stand  the  comparison ;  and  the 
thoughts  are  perpetually  wandering  from  this  world  of 
realities  to  fairy  scenes  of  their  own  creation.  In  such 
men,  the  imagination  is  the  principal  source  of  their 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensations,  and  their  happiness  or 
misery  is  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  gay  or 
melancholy  cast,  which  this  faculty  has  derived  from 
original  constitution  or  from  acquired  habits. 

When  the  hopes  or  the  fears  which  imagination  in- 
spires prevail  over  the  present  importunity  of  o"^  sen- 
sual appetites,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  superiority  which  the 
intellectual  part  of  our  character  has  acquired  over  the 
animal ;  and  as  the  course  of  life  which  wisdom  and 
virtue  prescribe  requires  frequently  a  sacrifice  of  the 
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present  to  the  future^  a  warm  and  vigorous  imagination 
is  sometimes  of  essential  use,  by  exhibiting  those  lively 
prospects  of  solid  and  permanent  happiness  which  may 
counteract  the  allurements  of  present  pleasure*  In  those 
who  are  enslaved  completely  by  their  sensual  appetites, 
imagination  may  indeed  operate  in  anticipating  future 
gratification,  or  it  may  blend  itself  with  memory  in  the 
recollection  of  past  enjoyment ;  but  where  this  is  the 
case,  imagination  is  so  far  from  answering  its  intended 
purpose,  that  it  establishes  an  unnatural  alliance  between 
our  intellectual  powers  and  our  animal  desires ;  and  ex- 
tends the  empire  of  the  latter,  by  filling  up  the  intervals 
of  actual  indulgence  with  habits  of  thought,  more  de- 
grading and  ruiijous,  if  possible,  to  the  rational  part  of 
our  being,  than  the  time  which  is  employed  in  criminal 
gratification. 

In  such  individuals,  imagination  is  but  a  prolongation 
of  sensual  indulgences,  and  scarcely  merits  the  appella- 
tion of  an  intellectual  power.  It  brutifies  the  man,  in- 
deed, still  more  than  he  could  possibly  become,  if  it  did 
not  form  a  part  of  his  constitution,  and  if  he  were  mere- 
ly a  compound  of  reason  and  passion.  To  such  men, 
it  surely  cannot  be  considered  as  a  constituent  of  what 
deserves  the  name  of  happiness.  On  the  contrary,  by 
increasing  the  importunate  cravings  of  desire  beyond 
those  limits  which  nature  prescribes,  it  abridges  that 
sphere  of  innocent  gratification  which  the  Beneficent 
Author  of  our  Being  intends  us  to  enjoy. 

In  mentioning,  however,  the  influence  of  imagination 
on  happiness,  what  I  had  chiefly  in  view  was  the  addi- 
tion which  is  made  to  our  enjoyments  or  sufferings,  on 
the  whole,  by  the  predominance  of  hope  or  oi fear  in  the 
habitual  state  of  our  minds.  One  man  is  continually  led, 
by  the  complexion  of  his  temper,  to  forebode  evil  to  him- 
self and  to  the  world ;  while  another,  after  a  thousand  dis- 
appointments, looks  forward  to  the  future  with  exultation, 
and  feels  his  confidence  in  Providence  unshaken.  One 
principal  cause  of  such  differences  is  undoubtedly  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  mind  in  point  of  fortitude. 
The  weak  and  the  timid  are  under  continual  alarm  from 
the  apprehension  of  evils  which  are  barely  possible,  and 
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fancy  "  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way,"  when  they  are  called 
on  to  discharge  the  common  duties  of  Ufe ;  although,  in 
truth,  (as  one  of  our  poet?  has  remarked)  the  evils  they 
apprehend,  supposing  them  actually  to  happen,  cannot 
exceed  those  they  habitually  suffer. 

**  Is  there  an  evil  worse  than  fear  itself? 
And  what  avails  it  that  indulgent  Heaven 
From  mortal  eyes  has  wrapt  the  woes  to  come, 
If  we,  ingenious  to  torment  ourselves. 
Grow  pale  at  hideous  fictions  of  our  own  ? 
Enjoy  the  present ;  nor  with  heedless  cares 
Of  what  may  spring  from  blind  misfortune's  womb, 
Appal  the  surest  hour  that  life  bestows  : 
Serene,  and  master  of  your  self,  prepare 
For  what  may  come,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven."* 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that  what  we 
properly  call  cowardice  is  entirely  a  disease  of  the  imagi- 
nation. It  does  not  always  imply  an  impatience  under 
present  suffering.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  ob- 
served in  men  who  submit  quietly  to  the  evils  which 
they  have  actually  experienced,  and  of  wliich  they  have 
thus  learned  to  measure  the  extent  with  accuracy.  Nay, 
there  are  cases  in  which  patience  is  the  offspring  of  covb- 
ardice^  the  imagination  magnifying  future  dangers  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  present  suffering  compara- 
tively insignificant.*  Men  of  this  description  always 
judge  it  safer  to  "bear  the  ills  they  know,  than  fly  to 
others  that  they  know  not  of;"  and  of  consequence, 
when  under  the  pressure  of  pain  and  disease,  scruple 
to  employ  .those  vigorous  remedies,  which,  while  they 
give  them  a  chance  for  recovery,  threaten  them  with  a 
possibility  of  a  more  imminent  danger.  The  brav^,  on 
the  contrary,  are  not  always  patient  under  distress  ;  and 
they  sometimes  perhaps,  owe  their  bravery  in  part  to  this 
impatience.  We  may  remark  an  apt  illustration  of  this 
observation  in  the  two  sexes.  The  male  is  more  coura- 
geous, but  more  impatient  of  suffering ;  the  female  more 
timid,  but  more  resigned  and  serene  under  severe  pain 
and  aflSiction. 

Abstracting  from  constitutional  biasses,  the  two  great 

*  Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  Book  iv. 
t  **  Dolendi  modus,  tiraendi  non  item." 
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sources  of  a  desponding  imagination  are  superstUion  ana 
scepticism.  Of  the  former,  the  unhappy  victims  are 
many  and  have  been  so  in  ail  ages  of  the  world,  although 
their  number  may  be  expected  gradually  to  diminish  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  and  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. All  of  us,  however,  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  enough  of  its  effects  in  those  remains  which 
are  still  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  of 
the  old  prejudices  with  respect  to  apparitions  and  spec- 
tres, to  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  mankind  must 
have  suffered  in  the  ages  of  Gothic  ignorance,  when 
these  weaknesses  of  the  uninformed  mind  were  skilfully 
made  use  of  by  an  ambitious  priesthood  as  an  engine  of 
ecclesiastical  policy.  Scepticism^  too,  when  carried  to 
an  extreme,  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  similar  effects. 
As  it  encourages  the  notion,  that  all  events  are  regulated 
by  chance,  if  it  does  not  alarm  the  mind  with  terror,  it 
extinguishes  at  least  every  ray  of  hope ;  and  such  is 
the  restless  activity  of  the  mind,  that  it  may  be  question- 
ed whether  the  agitation  of  fear  be  a  source  of  more 
complete  wretchedness  than  that  listlessness  which  de- 
prives us  of  all  interest  about  futurity,  and  represents  to 
us  the  present  moment  ialone  as  ours.  Nor  is  this  all. 
A  complete  scepticism  is  so  unnatural  a  state  to  the 
human  understanding,  that  it  was  probably  never  realiz- 
ed in  any  one  instance.  Nay,  I  believe  it  will  generally 
be  found,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  a  man's 
disbelief  on  those  important  subjects  which  are  essen- 
tial to  human  happiness^  the  more  extravagant  is  his 
creduUty  on  other  articles  where  the  fashion  of  the 
times  does  not  brand  credulity  as  a  weakness  ;  for  the 
mind  must  have  something  distinct  from  the  objects  of 
sense  on  which  to  repose  itself;  and  those  principles  of 
our  nature,  on  which  religion  is  founded,  if  they  are 
prevented  from  developing  themselves  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  enlightened  reason,  will  infallibly  disclose 
themselves  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  character  and 
the  conduct. 

Of  this  no  stronger  proof  can  be  produced,  than  that 
the  same  period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  same 
part  of  Europe,  which  was  most  distinguished  by  the 
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triumphs  of  a  sceptical  philosophy,  was  also  distinguish- 
ed by  a  credulity  so  extraordinary,  or  rather  so  miracu- 
lous, as  to  encourage  a  greater  number  of  visionaries 
and  impostors  than  had  appeared  since  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  letters.  The  pretenders  to  animal  magnetism, 
and  the  revivers  of  the  Rosicrucian  mysteries,  are  but 
two  instances  out  of  many  that  might  be  mentioned. 

I  have  only  to  add  further  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  an 
enlightened  philosophy  alone  which  can  guard  the  mind 
effectually  against  those  superstitious  weaknesses  which 
are  often  to  be  found  in  men  remarkable,  not  only  for 
their  intrepidity  amid  the  real  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
life,  but  for  their  fearless  and  heroic  gallantry  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Not  to  speak  of  Scipio's  faith,  in  dreams,  and 
Caesar's  apprehension  about  the  Ides  of  March,  some  of 
the  greatest  military  characters  in  modern  Europe  have, 
even  in  our  own  times,  allowed  themselves  to  be  impos- 
ed on  by  the  artifices  of  astrologers,  nay,  of  common 
fortune  tellers.  Frederick  the  Great  (if  we  may  credit 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill6)  was  not  without  faith  in  the 
predictions  of  conjurers ;  and  the  late  Gustavus  of 
Sweden  (we  are  positively  assured  by  the  same  writer) 
was  by  no  means  free  from  this  sort  of  superstition. 
He  had  always  dreaded  the  month  of  March  ;  and  the 
first  word  he  said  to  Armfeldt,  on  finding  *  himself 
wounded,  was  to  remind  him  of  this  circumstance.* 
The  ascendant  gained  by  Rosicrucian  Hluminati  over 
the  mind  of  the  late  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  (a 
prince  of  unquestionable  intrepidity  in  all  military  opera- 
tions) is  matter  of  general  ndtoriety. 

Such,  then,  are  the  miseries  of  an  ill  regulated  imagi- 
nation, whether  arising  from  constitutional  biasses,  or 
from  the  acquisition  of  erroneous  opinions  ;  and  they 
are  miseries  which,  when  they  affect  habitually  the  state 
of  the  mind,  are  sufficient  to  poison  all  the  enjoyments 
which  fortune  can  offer.  To  those  on  the  contrary, 
whose  education  has  been  fortunately  conducted,  this 
faculty  opens  inexhaustible  sources  of  delight,  present- 
ing continually  to  their   thoughts  the  fairest  views  of 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^. 
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mankind  and  of  Providence,  and,  under  the  deepest 
gloom  of  adverse  fortune,  gilding  the  prospects  of  futu- 
rity. 

I  have  remarked,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Human  Mind,  that  what  we  call  sensibility 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  degree  of  imagina- 
tion we  possess ;  and  hence,  in  such  a  world  as  ours, 
checquered  as  it  is  with  good  and  evil,  there  must  be  in 
every  mind  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  propor- 
tioned to  the  interest  which  imagination  leads  it  to  take 
in  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  It  is  even  natural  and  rea- 
sonable for  a  benevolent  disposition  (notwithstanding 
what  Mr.  Smith  has  so  ingeniously  alleged  to  the  con- 
trary *)  to  dwell  more  habitually  on  the  gloomy  than  on 
the  gay  aspect  of  human  affairs  ;  for  the  fortunate  stand 
in  no  need  of  our  assistance  ;  while,  amidst  the  distrac- 
tions of  our  own  personal  concerns,  the  wretched 
require  all  the  assistance  which  our  imagination  can  lend 
them,  to  engage  our  attention  to  their  distresses.  In 
this  sympathy,  however,  with  the  general  sufferings  of 
humanity,  the  pleasure  far  overbalances  the  pain ;  not 
only  on  account  of  that  secret  charm  which  accompa- 
nies all  the  modifications  of  benevolence,  but  because  it 
is  they  alone  whose  prospects  of  futurity  are  sanguine, 
and  whose  confidence  in  the  final  triumpth  of  reason 
and  of  justice  is  linked  with  all  the  best  principles  of 
the  heart,  who  are  likely  to  make  a  qommon  cause  with 
the  oppressed  and  the  miserable.  This,  therefore, ^ 
(although  we  frequently  apply  to  it  the  epithet  melan- 
choly) is,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  state  of  mind,  and  has 
no  connexion  with  what  we  commonly  call  low  spirits^ — 
a  disease  where  the  pain  is  unmixed,  and  which  is 
always  accompanied,  either  as  a  cause  or  effect,  by  the 
most  intolerable  of  all  feelings,  a  sentiment  of  self-dis- 
^satisfaction  ;  whereas  the  temper  I  have  now  alluded  to 
is  felt  only  by  those  who  are  at  peace  with  themselves 
and  with  the  whole  world.  Such  is  that  species  of  meU 
ancholy  which  Thomson  has  so  pathetically  described  as 
exerting  a  peculiar  influence  at  that  season  of  the  year 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.    Sixth  Edition,  Part  iii.  chap.  iii. 
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(his  own  favorite  and  inspiring  season)  when  the  "dark 
winds  of  autumn  return,"  and  when  the  falling  leaves 
and  the  naked  fields  fill  the  heart  at  .once  with  mournful 
presages  and  with  tender  recollections. 

"  He  comes  !  he  comes ;  in  every  breeze  the  Power 
Of  philosophic  melancholy  comes  ! 
His  near  approach,  the  sudden  starting  tear, 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air. 
The  softened  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 
Pierced  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 
O'er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes  ; 
Inflames  imagination  ;  through  the  breast 
Infuses  every  tenderness ;  and  far 
Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream, 
Crowd  fast  into  the  mind's  creative  ey^. 
As  fast  the  correspondent  passions  rise, 
As  varied  and  as  high  :  Devotion  rais'd 
To  rapture  and  divine  astonishment ; 
The  love  of  nature  unconfined,  and  chief 
Of  human  race ;  the  large  ambitious  wish 
To  make  them  blest ;  the  sigh  for  suffering  worth 
Lost  in  obscurity ;  the  noble  scorn 
Of  tyrant  pride  ;  the  fearless  great  resolve  ; 
The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws. 
Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time ; 
The  awakened  throb  for  virtue  and  for  fame ; 
The  sympathies  of  love,  and  friendship  dear ; 
With  all  the  social  offspring  of  the  heart. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  an  imagination  of 
the  cast  here  described,  while  it  has  an  obvious  tenden- 
cy to  refine  the  taste  and  to  exalt  the  character,  enlarges 
very  widely  in  the  man  who  possesses  it  the  sphere  of 
his  enjoyment.  It  is,  however,  no  less  indisputable, 
that  this  faculty  requires  an  uncommon  share  of  good 
sense  to  keep  it  under  proper  regulation,  and  to  derive 
from  it  the  pleasures  it  was  intended  to  afibrd,  without 
suflfering  it  either  to  mislead  the  judgment  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  or  to  impair  our  relish  for  the  moderate 
gratifications  which  are  provided  for  our  present  condi- 
tion. I  have  treated  at  some  length  of  this  subject  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  inconveniences  resulting  from  an 
HI  regulated  imagination  ;y    and  shall  content  myself 
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here  with  a  simple  reference  to  that  chapter,  without 
attempting  any  recapitulation  of  its  contents. 

These  inconveniences  have  appeared  to  some  phi- 
losophers to  be  so  alarming,  that  they  have  concluded  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  essential  objects  of  education  to 
repress  as  much  as  possible  this  dangerous  faculty.  But 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  it  is  in  vain  to  counteract 
the  purposes  of  nature;  and  all  that  human  wisdom 
ought  to  attempt,  is  to  study  the  ends  which  she  has  ap- 
parently in  view,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  means 
which  she  has  provided  for  their  attainment  The  very 
arguments  on  which  these  philosophers  have  proceeded 
justifies  the  remark  I  have  now  made,  and  encourages 
us  to  follow  out  the  plan  I  have  recommended;  for 
surely  the  more  cruel  the  effects  of  a  deranged  imagi- 
nation, the  happier  are  the  consequences  to  be  expect- 
ed from  this  part  of  our  constitution  if  properly  regu- 
lated, and  if  directed  to  its  destined  purposes  by  ^ood 
sense  and  philosophy.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  an  au- 
thor in  the  Tatlerj  as  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  "  of  all 
writings  licentious  poiems  do  soonest  corrupt  the  heart 
And  why,"  continues  he,  "  should  we  not  be  as  uni- 
versally persuaded  that  the  grave  and  serious  perform- 
ances of  such  as  write  in  the  most  engaging  manner,  by 
a  kind  of  Divine  impulse,  must  be  the  most  effectual 
persuasive  to  goodness  ?  The  most  active  principle  in 
our  mind  is  the  imagination.  To  it  a  good  poet  makes 
his  court  perpetually,  and  by  this  faculty  takes  care  to 
gain  it  first  Our  passions  and  inclinations  come  over 
next,  and  our  reason  surrenders  itself  with  pleasure  in 
the  end.  Thus  the  whole  soul  is  insensibly  betrayed 
into  morality,  by  bribing  the  fancy  with  beautiful  and 
agreeable  images  of  those  very  things  that,  in  the  books 
of  the  philosophers,  appear  austere,  and  have  at  the 
best  but  a  kind  of  forbidding  aspect  In  a  word,  the 
poets  do,  as  it  were,  strew  the  rough  paths  of  virtue  so 
full  of  flowers,  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  the  uneasiness 
of  them,  and  imagine  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  pleasures, 
and  the  most  bewitching  allurements,  at  the  time  we  are 
making  a  progress  in  the  severest  duties  of  life."  * 

•  No.  93. 
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Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  connexion 
between  imagination  and  happiness  in  those  individuals 
over  whose  minds  the  influence  of  this  faculty  is  in- 
creased by  a  liberal  education  beyond  the  ordinary  stan- 
dard. There  is,  however,  no  mind  over  which  it  has 
not  some  influence  more  or  less  ;  for  there  is  no  mind 
whose  estimates  of  external  objects  are  not  affected  in 
some  degree  by  casual  assodationSf  and  of  course  none 
in  which  the  conceptions  of  external  objects  are  not  in 
some  degree  modified  by  the  power  of  imagination. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  the  greater  part  of 
what  Mr.  Alison  has  so  finely  observed  concerning  the 
pleasures  of  TastCy  may  be  applied  to  the  various  ob- 
jects of  our  pursuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  thing  is  appre- 
ciated according  to  its  intrinsic  value.  Long  before  the 
dawn  of  reason  and  reflection,  associations  are  formed 
in  the  minds  of  children,  of  happiness,  of  elegance,  of 
gayety,  of  spirit,  of  fashion,  of  sensibility,  as  connected 
with  particular  pursuits  or  amusements,  sometimes  with 
particular  animal  gratifications.  And  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth  to  add,  that  by  such  casual  associations  the  choice 
of  most  individuals  is  determined,  and  the  destiny  of 
their  lives  decided. 

Such  associations,  however,  are  not  always  a  source 
of  sufiering.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  add  much  to 
the  happiness  of  human  life.  With  what  satisfaction 
does  the  soldier  submit  to  the  hardships  of  his  profes- 
sion, who  superadds  to  a  sense  of  duty  the  enthusiasm 
which  arises  from  the  classical  recollections  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  comparison  of  kim  whose  minii  never 
wanders  from  the  scenes  and  occupations  which  press 
upon  his  senses  !  Even  the  most  trifling  occurrences 
of  the  most  common  situation; — the  insignificant  ob- 
jects which  are  scattered  over  the  waste  of  human  life, 
are  embellished  to  those  whose  minds  are  stored  with 
fortunate  associations,  with  charms  which  are  as  incon- 
ceivable to  the  bulk  of  mankind  as  the  raptures  with 
which  the  poet  surveys  the  face  of  Nature  are  to  the 
tradesman  and  the  peasant  This  does  not  render  the 
pleasures  of  life  less  reoL  On  the  contrary,  it  adds  in- 
finitely to  their  amount,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  strong- 
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est  evidences  of  benevolent  design  in  the  Author  of  our 
Constitution. 

The  great  object  of  education  ought  to  be,  not  to 
counteract  this  tendency  to  association,  but  to  give  it  a 
proper  direction, — not  to  limit  our  enjoyment  in  every 
particular  to  the  mere  physical  gratification,  but  to  con- 
nect pleasing  associations  as  far  as  possible  with  objects 
and  events  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  com- 
mand— with  the  faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of 
our  duties,  with  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  with  those 
beauties  of  nature  which  are  open  to  sJL 

"  Associations  of  this  kind,"  as  Mr.  Alison  well  re- 
marks, "  when  acquired  in  early  life,  are  seldom  alto- 
gether lost ;  and  whatever  inconveniences  they  may 
sometimes  have  with  respect  to  the  general  character, 
or  however  much  they  may  be  ridiculed  by  those  who 
do  not  experience  them,  they  are  yet  productive  to 
those  who  possess  them  of  a  perpetual  and  innocent  de- 
light. Nature  herself  is  their  friend.  In  her  most  dread- 
ful as  well  as  her  most  lovely  scenes,  they  can  discover 
something  either  to  elevate  their  imaginations,  or  to  move 
their  hearts,  and  amid  every  phange  of  scenery  or  of  cli- 
mate, can  still  find  themselves  among  the  early  objects 
of  their  admiration  or  their  love." 

On  the  proper  regulation  of  this  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion, many  valuable  remarks  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Stoics ;  among  whom,  the  X9^^^ 
ota  dec  q>avxa(fmv  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  concerns  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

Even  in  those  men,  however,  whose  education  has 
not  been  so  systematically  conducted,  and  whose  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  by  accident,  notwithstanding 
the  many  acute  sufferings  to  which  they  may  be  ex- 
posed, I  am  persuaded,  that  (except  in  some  very  rare 
combinations  of  circumstances)  this  part  of  our  consti- 
tution is  a  more  copious  source  of  pleasure  than  of  pain. 
After  all  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  of  the 
peculiar  distresses  incident  to  cultivated  minds,  who 
would  exchange  the  sensibility  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  being  for  the  s^athy  of  those  whose  only  avenues 
of  pleasure  and  pain  are  to  be  found  m  their  animal  na- 
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ture,  who  "move  thoughtlessly  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
their  existence,  and  to  whom  the  falling  leaves  present 
no  idea  but  that  of  approaching  winter?"  The  happi- 
ness of  such  men,  it  is  true,  must  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  accident ;  but  (such  is  the  wige  and  gr^r 
cious  arrangement  of  things)  that  I  am  persuaded  they 
are  happier,  on  the  whole,  than  those  in  whom  the  les- 
sons of  a  cold  and  sceptical  philosophy  extinguish  the 
glow  of  hope  and  fancy,  and  "  freeze  the  genial  current 
of  the  soul."  I  would  only  except  those  unfortunate 
cases  where  the  mind  is  disordered  by  a  constitutional 
melancholy,  or  has  been  early  tinctured  with  the  gloom 
of  a  depressing  superstition. 

I  shall  conclude  these  very  imperfect  hints  on  a  most 
important  subject,  with  remarking  the  inefficacy  of  mere 
reasoning  or  argument,  in  correcting  the  effects  of  early 
impressions  and  prejudices.  More  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  opposite  associations,  which  may  be  gradually 
formed  by  a  new  course  of  studies  and  of  occupations, 
or  by  a  complete  change  of  scenes,  of  habits,  and  of  so- 
ciety. 


III. 

Influence  of  Opinions  on  Happiness. 

By  opinions  are  here  meant,  not  merely  speculative 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  given  our  assent,  but 
convictions  which  have  taken  root  in  the  mind,  and 
have  an  habitual  influence  on  the  conduct. 

Of  these  opitiions  a  very  great  and  important  part  are, 
in  the  case  of  all  mankind,  interwoven  by  education  with 
their  first  habits  of  thinking,  or  are  insensibly  imbibed 
from  the  manners  of  the  times. 

Where  such  opinions  are  erroneous,  they  may  often 
be  corrected  to  a  great  degree  by  the  persevering  ef- 
forts of  a  reflecting  and  vigorous  mind ;  but  as  the  num- 
ber of  minds  capable  of  reflection  is  comparatively  small> 
it  becomes  a  duty  on  all  who  have  themselves  expe- 
rienced the  happy  eflfects  of  juster  and  more  elevated 
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principles,  to  impart,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  same 
blessing  to  others.  The  subject  is  of  too  great  extent 
to  be  here  prosecuted ;  but  the  reader  will  find  it  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  in  a  rery  valuable  section  of  Dr. 
Ferguson's  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science.* 

Of  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  section,  the  follow- 
ing abstract  is  given  by  the  same  writer  in  his  Institutes 
of  Moral  Philosophy. 

<<  It  is  unhappy  to  lay  the  pretensions  of  human  na- 
ture  so  low  as  to  check  its  exertions.  The  despair  of 
virtue  is  still  more  unhappy  than  the  despair  of  know- 
ledge. 

<^  It  is  unhappy  to  entertain  notions  of  what  men  ac- 
tually are,  so  high  as,  upon  trial  and  disappointment,  to 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  distrust. 

^*  It  is  unhappy  to  rest  our  own  choice  of  good  quali- 
ties on  the  supposition,  that  we  are  to  meet  with  such 
qualities  in  other  men  ;  or  to  apprehend,  that  want  of 
merit  in  other  men  will  dispense  with  that  justice  or 
liberaUty  of  conduct  which  we  ought  to  maintain. 

^^  It  is  unhappy  to  consider  perfection  as  the  standard 
by  which  we  are  to  censure  others,  not  as  the  rule  by 
which  we  are  to  conduct  ourselves. 

^^  It  is  a  wretched  opinion,  that  happiness  consists  in 
a  freedom  from  trouble,  or  in  having  nothing  to  do. 

^^In  consequence  of  this  opinion  men  complain  of 
what  might  employ  them  agreeably.  By  declining  every 
duty,  and  every  active  engagement,  they  render  life  a 
burden,  and  they  complain  that  it  is  so.  By  declining 
business  to  go  in  search  of  amusement,  they  reject  what 
is  fitted  to  occupy  them,  and  search  in  vain  for  some- 
thing else  to  quicken  the  languor  of  a  vacant  mind. 

"  It  is  therefore  unhappy  to  entertain  an  opinion,  that 
any  thing  can  amuse  us  better  than  the  duties  of  our 
station,  or  than  that  which  we  are  in  the  present  mo- 
ment called  upon  to  do. 

"  It  is  an  unhappy  opinion,  that  beneficence  is  an  ef- 
fort of  self-denial,  or  that  we  lay  our  feUow  creatures 
under  great  obligations  by  the  kindness  we  do  them. 

*  Part  ii.  chap.  i.  lect.  8. 
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<*  It  is  an  unhappy  opinion,  that  any  thing  whatever 
is  preferable  to  happiness.*' 


*  «  # 


"  It  is  happy,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  to  value 
personal  qualities  above  every  other  consideration,  and 
r  to  state  perfection  as  a  guide  to  ourselves,  not  as  a  rule 
by  which  to  censure  others. 

"  It  is  happy  to  rely  on  what  is  in  our  own  power ;  to 
value  the  characters  of  a  worthy,  benevolent,  and  stren- 
uous mind,  not  as  a  for^i  merely  to  be  observed  in  our 
conduct,  but  as  the  completion  of  what  we  have  to  wish 
for  in  human  Ufe,  and  to  consider  the  debasements  of 
a  malicious  and  cowardly  nature  as  the  extreme  misery 
to  which  we  are  exposed. 

"  It  is  happy  to  have  continually  in  view  that  we  are 
^^  members  of  society,  and  of  the  community  of  mankind ; 
that  we  are  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  good 
of  his  creatures ;  that,  if  we  are  ill  members  of  society, 
or  unwilling  instruments  in  the  hand  of  Grod,  we  do  our 
utmost  to  counteract  our  nature,  to  quit  our  station,  and 
to  undo  ourselves. 

**  lam  in  the  station  which  God  has  ossigTied  mcj  says 
Epictetus.  With  this  reflection  a  man  may  be  happy  in 
every  station ;  without  it  he  cannot  be  happy  in  any. 
Is  not  the  appointment  of  God  sufficient  to  outweigh 
every  other  consideration?  This  rendered  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave  agreeable  to  Epictetus,  and  that  of  a 
monarch  to  Antoninus.  This  consideration  renders  any 
situation  agreeable  to  a  rational  nature,  which  delights 
not  in  partial  interests,  but  in  universal  good."  f 

This  excellent  passage  contains  a  summary  of  the 
most  valuable  principles  of  the  Stoical  school.     One  of 

*  In  inastntion  of  this  last  remark.  Dr.  Ferguson  niotes  in  a  note  the  foUowing 
passage  fit>m  the  Tatler.  **  There  is  hardlv  a  man  to  be  found  who  would  not  rather 
be  in  pain  to  appear  happy,  than  be  really  happy  to  appear  miserable." 

The  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  (see  remark  M,)  has  also  said,  **  there  Is 
nothing  so  ravishing  to  the  proud,"  he  should  have  said  to  the  vain,  <*  as  to  be 
thought  happy." 

Does  not  this  eeneral  anzie^  to  assume  the  appearance  of  happiness  proceed 
from  tiie  universad  conviction  of  the  connexion  between  happiness  and  virtue  ?  By 
coonterfeiting  tfie  outward  signs  of  happiness  a  vain  man,  without  any  offensive 
violation  of  modesty,  lays  claim  indirectly  to  all  those  moral  qualities  of  which  hap- 
piness is  commonly  understood  to  be  die  fruit  and  the  reward. 

t  P.168,c(seg. 
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principles,  to  impart,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  f  /  Dr. 
blessing  to  others.  The  subject  is  of  too  gr/  /  .d ;  I 
to  be  here  prosecuted;  but  the  reader  wil); ,  which 
cussed  at  great  length  in  a  very  valuable  «  '  fless,  as 
Ferguson's  Principles  of  Moral  and  PqV  /      ^penty  of 

Of  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  sf         ,f  *5^"*  '''" 
ine  abstract  b  given  by  the  same  wr ,-        allude. 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  -     Jiey  who  take 

•^  « It  is  unhappy  to  lay  the  pre'  .  f  t  particular  for 
ture  so  low  as  to  check  its  exer  ^  taken  pains  for 
virtue  is  stiU  more  unhappy  f  /  for  nches,  you  for 
jgjjge  *  things.     See  wheth- 

«'It  is  unhappy  to  entertr  you  in  that  for  which 
tually  are,  so  Bgh  as.  upo  -jh  they  neglect  If  thjy 
run  into  the  opposite  er     «^hy  will  you  not  speak  the 

"  It  is  unhapjy  to  re  jo  ?othmg  for  Ae  sake  of  pow- 
ties  on  the  suppositir  JT  ^^S  ]  No,  but  since  I  take 
qualities  in  otfier  ro  ^^'P^f^,  it  is  more  reasonable  that 
merit  in  other  me  >  J^^l  »°  '^^P^^}  to  what  you 
UberaUty  of  cond  ;z;'^pn°<='Pl«^-    ^"'g^^e  "P  Mothers 

« It  is  nDbxpr.o>^^y  ^^"^^  ^®^  '^o'"®  ^^^  **^  y^^ 

bv  which  we  '  ;i  '^  5^^*^^^  y°"  ^'^^^  ^'8^*  principles, 

which  we  ar  >*ii*  ''•  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^  y°^  ^^°°^  ^  ^"^^ 

,t  It  is  a   ►^/tf«  ^^^  better  than  an  archer,  or  that 

afreedor>i>i!«''?«^''**°^«'^^**'-"*     . 

"  In     0''^ for^S^^^S  passage  a  very  ingenious  and  ele- 

what  r  "'"'^•fr  ^^'  Barbauld,  has  written  a  commentary 

dutv  J*^iM^^^^^  ^^^  of  important  practical  morality, 

bur  ^df^^^  ^  ^^^  °^  hazard  of  trespassing  on  the 

bu  >^j^/fhe  reader  by  the  length  of  the  following  ex- 

/  ^^laost  of  the  unhappiness'in  the  world  arises 

r(ton^  disappointed  desires,  than  from  positive  evil, 

f^^^oiihe  utmost  consequence  to  attain  just  notions  of 

^^^iBYfs  and  order  of  the  universe,  that  we  may  not 

^^  ourselves    with  fruitless   wishes,  or  give  way  to 

^ufldless     and   unreasonable    discontent     *  *  *  We 

-^uld  consider  this  world  as  a  great  mart  of  commerce, 

uriere  fortune  exposes  to  our  view  various  commodi- 

*  Mn.  Carter's  Tmuktion  of  Epictetus. 
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^^  *^se,  tranquillity,  fame,    integrity,  knowl- 

'%'.     ^  '"'^S  ^^  marked  at  a  setded  price.     Our 

f-'^        ^^4-  ingenuity,  is  so  much  ready  money, 

^  out  to  the  best  advantage.    Ex- 

*        ^^  ^^»  reject ;  but  stand  to  your  own 

^^       ^     ^-^      *^  ^^^>  '^'^^  children,  when  you  have 

^v^  ^^  ling,  repine  that  you  do  not  possess 

\>"?^  «    '  ^ou  did  not  purchase.     Such  is  the  force 

.;  yX'-:  *Ay  .latcd  industry,  that  a  steady  and  vigorous 

'V»   '^^JT  a  our  faculties,  directed  to  one  end,  will  gen- 

'^  iisure  success.     Would  you,  for    instance,  be 

>.  Do  you  think  that  single  point  worth  the  sacri- 

^  ''  *ig  every  thing  else  to  7     You  may  then  be    rich. 

JL  housands  have  become  so  from  the  lowest  beginnings, 
from  toil  and  patient  diligence,  and  attention  to  the  mi- 
nutest articles  of  expense  and  profit.  But  you  must 
give  up  the  pleasures  of  leisure,  of  a  vacant  mind,  of  a 
free  unsuspicious  temper.  If  you  preserve  your  integ- 
rity, it  must  be  a  coarse  spun  and  vulgar  honesty. 
Those  high  and  lofty  notions  of  morals  which  you 
brought  with  you  from  the  schools  must  be  considera- 
bly lowered,  and  mixed  with  the  baser  alloy  of  a  jeal- 
ous and  worldly-minded  prudence.  You  must  learn  to 
do  hard,  if  not  unjust  things ;  and  for  the  nice  embar- 
rassments of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous  spirit,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  possible.  You 
must  shut  your  heart  against  the  muses,  and  be  content 
to  feed  your  understanding  with  plain  household  truths. 
In  short,  you  must  not  attempt  to  enlarge  your  ideas, 
or  polish  your  taste,  or  refine  your  sentiments,  but  must 
keep  on  in  one  beaten  track,  without  turning  aside  eith- 
er to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  *  But  I  cannot  sub- 
mit to  drudgery  like  this.  I  feel  a  spirit  above  it.* 
'T  is  well ;  be  above  it  then  ;  only  do  not  repine  that 
you  are  not  rich. 

"  Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?  That  too  may 
be  purchased — by  steady  application,  and  long  solitary 
hours  of  study  and  reflection.  Bestow  these  and  you 
shall  be  wise.  *  But',  says  the  man  of  letters,  *what  a 
hardship  is  it  that  many  who  are  grossly  illiterate  shall 
raise  a  fortune  and  make  a  figure,  while  I  have  little 
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more  than  the  common  conveniences  of  life/  Et  tibi 
magna  satis  I  Was  it  in  order  to  raise  a  fortune  that 
you  consumed  the  sprightly  hours  of  youth  in  study  and 
retirement?  Was  it  to  be  rich  that  you  grew  pale  over 
the  midnight  lamp,  and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  spring?  You  have  then  mistaken 
your  path,  and  ill  employed  your  industry.  *  What  re- 
ward have  I  then  for  all  my  labors  ? '  What  reward ! 
A  large  comprehensive  soul,  well  purged  from  vulgar 
fears,  and  j)erturbations,  and  prejudices ;  able  to  com- 
prehend and  interpret  the  works  of  man  and  of  God. 
A  rich,  flourishing,  cultivated  mind,  pregnant  with  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  entertainment  and  reflection.  A 
perpetual  spring  of  fresh  ideas ;  and  the  conscious  dig- 
nity of  superior  intelligence.  Good  heaven  !  and  what 
reward  can  you  ask  besides ! 

"  *  But  is  it  not  some  reproach  upon  the  economy  of 
Providence  that  such  a  one,  who  is  a  mean  dirty  fellow, 
should  have  amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a  na- 
tion?' Not  in  the  least.  He  made  himself  a  mean 
dirty  fellow  for  that  very  end.  He  has  paid  his  health, 
his  conscience,'  his  Uberty  for  it,  and  will  you  envy  him 
his  bargain  ?  Will  you  hang  your  head  and  blush  in 
his  presence  because  he  outshines  you  in  equipage  and 
show  ?  Lift  up  your  brow  with  a  noble  confidence,  and 
say  to  yourself,  *  I  have  not  these  things,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  is  because  I  have  not  sought, — ^because  I  have  not  de- 
sired them, — it  is  because  I  possess  something  better. 

I  have  chosen  my  lot, — I  am  content  and  satisfied.' 

*  *  *  * 

"  I  much  admire  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
in  that  they  never  attempted,  as  our  moralists  often  do, 
to  lower  the  tone  of  philosophy,  and  make  it  consiistent 
with  all  the  indulgences  of  indolence  and  sensuality. 
They  never  thought  of  having  the  bulk  of  mankind  for 
their  disciples  ;  but  kept  themselves  as  distinct  as  pos- 
sible from  a  worldly  life.  They  plainly  told  men  what 
sacrifices  were  required,  and  what  advantages  they  were 
which  might  be  expected. 

*  Si  virtus  hoc  una  potest  dare,  fortis  omissis 
Hoc  age  deliciis.'  -^— — 
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"  If  you  would  be  a  philosopher,  these  are  the  terms. 
You  must  do  thus  and  thus :  There  is  no  other  way. 
If  not,  go  and  be  one  of  the  vulgar." 


IV. 

Influence  of  Habits  on  Happiness. 

The  effect  of  habit  in  reconciling  our  minds  to  the 
inconveniences  of  our  situation  was  formerly  remarked, 
and  an  argument  was  drawn  from  it  in  proof  of  the 
goodness  of  our  Creator ;  who,  besides  making  so  rich 
a  provision  of  objects  suited  to  the  principles  of  our  na- 
ture, has  thus  bestowed  on  us  a  power  of  accommoda- 
tion to  external  circumstances,  which  these  principles 
teach  us  to  avoid. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind,  however,  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  objects  with  which  it  is  familiarly  conversant, 
may,  in  some  instances,  not  only  be  a  source  of  occa- 
sional suffering,  but  may  disqualify  us  for  relishing  the 
best  enjoyments  which  human  life  affords.  The  habits 
contracted  during  infancy  and  childhood  are  so  much 
more  inveterate  than  those  of  our  maturer  years,  that 
they  have  been  justly  said  to  constitute  a  second  nature  ; 
and  if,  unfortunately,  they  have  been  formed  amidst  cir- 
cumstances over  which  we  have  no  control,  they  leave 
us  no  security  for  our  happiness  but  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune. 

To  habituate  the  minds  of  children  to  those  occupa- 
tions and  enjoyments  alone,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
an  individual  at  all  times  to  command,  is  the  most  solid 
foundation  that  can  be  laid  for  their  future  tranquillity. 
These,  too,  are  the  occupations  and  enjoyments  which 
afford  the  most  genuine  and  substantial  satisfaction ;  and 
if  education  were  judiciously  employed  to  second  in 
this  respect  the  recommendations  of  nature,  they  might 
appropriate  to  themselves  all  the  borrowed  charms 
which  the  vanities  of  the  world  derive  from  casual  asso- 
ciations. 

With  respect  to  pursuits  which  depend,  in  the  first 
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instance,  on  our  own  choice^  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
for  us  to  keep  constantly  in  view  how  much  of  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind  arises  from  habit,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  plans  to  disregard  those  prepossessions  and 
prejudices  which  so-  often  warp  the  judgment  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  "  Choose  that  course  of  action,"  said 
Pythagoras,  "  which  is  best,  and  custom  will  soon  render 
it  the  most  agreeable." 

To  these  very  slight  hints  concerning  the  regulation 
of  the  habits,  I  shall  add  a  few  observations  of  Dr.  Pa- 
ley's,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  solid  and  judicious,  and 
which  afford  a  favorable  specimen  of  that  talent  for  fa- 
miliar and  happy  illustration  for  which  this  very  popular 
writer  has  been  so  justly  celebrated. 

"  The  art  in  which  the  secret  of  human  happiness  in 
a  great  measure  consists,  is  to  set  the  habits  in  such  a 
manner,  that  every  change  may  be  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter: The  habits  themselves  are  much  the  same;  for 
whatever  is  made  habitual  becomes  smooth  and  easy, 
and  nearly  indifferent.  The  return  to  an  old  habit  is 
likewise  easy,  whatever  the  habit  be.  Therefore  the 
advantage  is  with  those  habits  which  allow  of  indul- 
gence in  the  deviation  from  them.  The  luxurious  re- 
ceive no  greater  pleasure  from  their  dainties  than  the 
peasant  does  from  his  bread  and  cheese  ;  but  the  pea- 
sant, whenever  he  goes  abroad,  finds  a /casf,  whereas  the 
Epicure  must  be  well  entertained  to  escape  disgust. 
Those  who  spend  every  day  at  cards,  and  those  who 
go  every  day  to  plough,  pass  their  time  much  alike  ;  in- 
tent upon  what  they  are  about,  wanting  nothing,  regret- 
ting nothing,  they  are  both  for  the  time  in  a  state  of 
ease ;  but  then  whatever  suspends  the  occupation  of  the 
card-player  distresses  him ;  whereas  to  the  laborer  eve- 
ry interruption  is  a  refreshment :  and  this  appears  in 
the  different  effect  that  Sunday  produces  on  the  two, 
which  proves  a  day  of  recreation  to  .the  one,  but  a  la- 
mentable burden  to  the  other.  The  man  who  has  learn- 
ed to  live  alone  feels  his  spirits  enlivened  whenever  he 
enters  into  company,  and  takes  his  leave  without  re- 
gret. Another  who  has  long  been  accustomed  to  a 
crowd)  experiences  in  company  no  elevation  of  spirits, 
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nor  any  greater  satisfaction  than  what  the  man  of  a  re- 
tired life  finds  in  his  chimney  corner.  So  far  their  con- 
ditions are  equal ;  but  let  a  change  of  place,  fortune,  or 
situation  separate  the  companion  from  his  circle,  his 
visitors,  his  club,  common  room,  or  coffee  house,  and 
the  difference  of  advantage  in  the  choice  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  two  habits  will  show  itself.  SoUtude  comes 
to  the  one  clothed  with  melancholy ;  to  the  other  it 
brings  liberty  and  quiet.  You  will  see  the  one  fretful 
and  restless ;  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  his  time  till 
the  hour  come  round  that  he  can  forget  himself  in  bed ; 
the  other  easy  and  satisfied,  taking  up  his  book  or  his 
pipe  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  alone ;  ready  to  admit 
any  little  amusement  that  casts  up,  or  to  turn  his  hands 
and  attention  to  the  first  business  that  presents  itself; 
or,  content  without  either,  to  sit  still  and  let  his  trains 
of  thought  glide  indolently  through  his  brain,  without 
much  use,  perhaps,  or  pleasure,  but  without  hankering 
after  any  thing  better,  and  without  irritation.  A  reader 
who  has  inured  himself  to  books  of  science  and  argu- 
mentation, if  a  novel,  a  well  written  pamphlet,  an  article 
of  news,  a  narrative  of  a  curious  voyage,  or  the  journal 
of  a  traveller  comes  in  his  way,  sits  down  to  the  repast 
with  relish ;  enjoys  his  entertainment  while  it  lasts,  and 
can  return  when  it  is  over  to  his  graver  reading  without 
distaste.  Another,  with  whom  nothing  will  go  down 
but  works  of  humor  and  pleasantry,  or  whose  curiosity 
must  be  interested  by  perpetual  novelty,  will  consume 
a  bookseller's  window  in  half  a  forenoon,  during  which 
time  he  is  rather  in  search  of  diversion  than  diverted  ; 
and  as  books  to  his  taste  are  few  and  short,  and  rapidly 
read  over,  the  stock  is  soon  exhausted,  when  he  is  left 
without  resource  from  this  principal  supply  of  harmless 
amusement." 

As  a  supplement  to  the  remarks  of  Paley,  I  shall 
quote  a  short  passage  from  Montaigne,  containing  an  ob- 
servation relative  to  the  same  subject ;  which,  although 
stated  in  a  form  rather  unqualified,  seems  to  me  highly 
worthy  of  attention.  "  We  must  not  rivet  ourselves  so 
fast  to  our  humors  and  complexions.  Our  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  know  how  to  apply  ourselves  to  various  cus- 
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toms.  For  a  man  to  keep  himself  tied  and  bound  by 
necessity  to  (me  only  course,  is  but  bare  existence,  not 
living*  It  was  an  honorable  character  of  the  elder  Ca- 
to,  (^  huic  versatile  ingenium  sic  pariter  ad  omnia  fuit, 
ut  natum  ad  id  unum  diceres,  quodcunque  ageret') 
*  So  versatile  was  his  genius,  that  whatever  he  took  in 
hand,  you  would  be  apt  to  say  that  he  was  formed  for 
that  very  thing  only.'  *  Were  I  to  choose  for  myself, 
there  is  no  fashion  so  good  that  I  should  care  to  be  so 
wedded  to  it  as  not  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  disengage 
myself  from  it  Life  is  a  motion,  uneven,  irregular,  and 
ever  varying  its  direction.  A  man  is  not  his  own  friend, 
much  less  his  own  master,  but  rather  a  slave  to  him- 
self, who  is  eternally  pursuing  his  own  humor,  and  such 
a  bigot  to  his  own  inclinations,  that  he  is  not  able  to 
abandon  or  to  alter  them."  f 

The  only  thing  to  be  censured  in  this  passage  is,  that 
the  author  makes  no  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
habits  ;  between  those  which  we  are  induced  to  culti- 
vate by  reason,  and  by  the  original  principles  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  those  which  reason  admonishes  us  to  shun, 
on  account  of  the  mischievous  consequences  with  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  followed.  With  respect  to  these 
two  classes  of  habits  considered  in  contrast  with  each 
other,  it  is  extremely  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
former  are  incomparably  more  easy  in  the  acquisition 
than  the  latter ;  while  the  latter,  when  once  acquired, 
are  (probably  in  consequence  of  this  very  circumstance, 
the  difficulty  of  overcoming  our  natural  propensities)  of 
at  least  equal  efficacy  in  subjecting  aU  the  powers  of 
the  will  to  their  dominion. 

That  such  habits  as  are  reasonable  and  agreeable  to 
nature  are  more  easily  acquired  than  others  of  a  con- 
trary description,  is  an  old  and  common  remark.  It  is 
well  expressed,  and  very  happily  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Quinctilian.  "  The  discipline  of  a 
virtuous  and  happy  life  is  short  and  easy,  nature  having 
formed  us  for  whatever  is  excellent,  and  having  so  fa- 
cilitated to  a  willing  mind  every  acquisition  which  tends 

*  Liv.  lib.  mix.  c.  40.  f  Montaigne,  1>.  iii.  c.  8.    Cotton's  Translation. 
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to  its  improvement,  as  to  render  it  wonderful  that  vice 
should  be  so  prevalent  in  the  world.  For  as  to  fishes, 
water  is  the  appropriate  element ;  to  terrestrial  animals, 
the  dry  land ;  and  to  birds,  the  surrounding  atmosphere; 
so  to  man  it  is  certainly  more  easy  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  jyiature  than  to  pursue  a  plan  of  life  contrary 
to  her  obvious  intentions  and  arrangements."  * 

Of  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  shaking  off  such  invete- 
rate habits,  as  were  at  first  the  most  repugnant  to  our 
taste  and  inclinations,  we  have  a  daily  and  a  melan- 
choly proof  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  who  have 
suffered  themselves  to  become  slaves  to  tobacco,  to 
opium,  and  to  other  intoxicating  drugs,  which,  so  far 
from  possessing  the  attractions  of  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions, are  in  a  great  degree  revolting  to  an  unvitiated 
palate.  The  same  thing  is  exemplified  in  many  of  those 
acquired  tastes  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  art  of 
cookery  to  create  and  gratify ;  and  still  more  remark- 
ably in  those  fatal  habits  which  sometimes  steal  on  the 
most  amiable  characters,  under  the  seducing  form  of  so- 
cial enjoyment,  and  of  a  temporary  respite  from  the 
evils  of  life. 

I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  Mbntaigne 
meant  to  restrict  his  observations  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
to  habits  which  are  indifferent  or  nearly  indifferent  in 
their  moral  tendency,  and  that  all  he  is  to  be  understood 
as  asserting  amounts  to  this,  that  we  ought  not,  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  accommodations  of  human  life, 
to  enslave  ourselves  to  one  set  of  habits  in  preference 
to  another.  In  this  sense  his  doctrine  is  just  and  im- 
portant ;  and  I  have  only  to  add  to  it,  that  in  this  point 
of  view  also  virtuous  habits  possess  a  distinguished  su- 
periority not  only  over  those  which  are  immoral,  but 
over  those  which  are  merely  innocent  or  inoffensive,  in- 
asmuch as  they  lead  us  to  associate  the  idea  of  happi-. 
ness  with  objects  which  depend  infinitely  less  than  any 
others  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  or  rather  with  such  as 

*  **  Brevls  est  institutio  vitae  honests  beatasque.  Natura  enim  nos  ad  mentem 
optimam  genuit :  adeoque  dbcere  meliora  volentibus  promptum  est,  ut  veri  iotuenti 
mimm  rit  illud  magis,  malos  esse  tarn  multos.  Nam  ut  aqua  piscibuB,  ut  sicca  ter^ 
ffenis,  drcumfusus  nobis  splritus  volucribus  conyenit,  ita  certd  facilius  esse  oportebat 
secundum  naturam,  qu^  contni  earn  vivere."— Qtiiiu;'.  lib.  zii.  c.  11. 
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every  wise  and  prudent  man  has  it  in  his  power  at  all 
times  to  enjoy.  This  observation  I  had  occasion  to 
illustrate  formerly,  when  treating  of  the  leading  Princi- 
ples of  the  Stoical  Philosophy. 


SECTION  IV. 

Continuation  of  the  same  Subject 

The  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  what  may  be  called 
the  essentials  of  happiness  ; — the  circumstances  which 
constitute  the  general  state  or  habit  of  mind  that  is 
necessary  to  lay  a  ground  work  for  every  other  enjoy- 
ment. 

This  foundation  being  supposed,  the  sum  of  happiness 
enjoyed  by  an  individual  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
degree  in  which  he  is  able  to  secure  all  the  various 
pleasures  belonging  to  our  nature. 

The  most  important  of  these  pleasures  may  be  refer- 
red to  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  Pleasures  of  Activity  and  of  Repose. 

2.  The  Pleasures  of  Sense. 

3.  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

4.  The  Pleasures  of  the  Understanding. 
6.  The  Pleasures  of  the  Heart.* 

An  examination  and  comparison  of  these  difFerent 
classes  of  our  enjoyments  is  necessary,  even  on  the 
Stoical  principles,  to  complete  the  inquiry  concerning 
happiness,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of 
the  different  objects  of  choice  and  rejection. 

Such  an  examination,  however,  would  lead  into  de- 
tails inconsistent  with  the  plan,  and  foreign  to  the 
design  of  this  work.  To  those  who  choose  to  prose- 
cute the  subject,  it  opens  a  field  of  speculation  equally 
curious  and  useful,  and  much  less  exhausted  by  mor- 
alists than  might .  have  been  expected  from  its  import- 
ance. The  following  slight  hints  will  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  classification  now  mentioned,  and  may  per- 
haps suggest  some  useful  practical  reflections. 

*  To  make  the  enumeration  more  complete,  I  might  have  added  the  Pleasures  of 
Taste ;  but  as  these  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  species* 
they  did  not  seem  to  require  a  particular  consideration  at  present 
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Pleasures  of  Activity  and  of  Repose. 

I  observed  before,  in  treating  of  our  Active  Powers, 
that  our  occasional  propensities  to  Action  and  to  Repose 
are  in  some  respects  analogous  to  our  bodily*  appetites. 
They  are  common,  too,  like  therrij  to  man  and  to  the 
brutes ;  for  every  animal  we  know  is  prompted  by  an 
instinctive  impulse  to  take  that  degree  of  exercise 
which  is  conducive  to  health  and  vigor,  and  is  prevent- 
ed from  passing  the  bounds  of  moderation,  by  that 
languor  and  desire  of  repose  which  are  consequences 
of  continued  exertion. 

A  fact  perfectly  similar  to  this  takes  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  mind.  We  are  impelled  by  nature  to  the 
exercise  of  its  different  faculties,  and  we  are  warned, 
when  we  are  in  danger  of  overstraining  them,  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  fatigue.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  pleas- 
ure annjBxed  to  the  exercise  of  our  powers ;  and  this 
pleasure  seems  to  be  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  constitu- 
tion, not  resolvable  into  any  more  simple  or  general 
source  of  enjoyment  If  I  were  disposed  to  suspect 
the  possibility  of  any  such  reference,  it  would  be  to  the 
pleasure  arising  from  the  consciousness  oi  power,  of 
which  I  treated  formerly,  when  considering  our  Natural 
Desires.  But  although  these  pleasures  are  commonly 
so  blended  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
them,  it  might  be  clearly  shown,  (if  it  were  worth  while 
to  enter  into  the  metaphysical  discussion,)  that  they 
have  each  their  distinct  origin  in  our  frame.  As  the 
view  of  the  subject,  however,  which  I  mean  to  take  at 
present  is  entirely  practical,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
for  me  to  attempt  drawing  the  line  between  two  classes 
of  enjoyment  so  very  nearly  allied ;  and  it  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  have  avoided  lengthening  the  enu- 
meration, by  stating  the  pleasures  oi power  as  a  separate 
article,  the  distinction  between  these  and  the  pleasures 
of  activity  being  too  subtle  and  refined  to  strike  the 
generality  of  readers  without  a  commentary. 
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It  is  not  only  with  the  pleasures  of  power  that  those 
of  activity  may  be  united  They  blend  also  with  all 
the  various  pleasures  of  sense,  of  the  imagination,  of  the 
understanding,  and  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
different  effects  of  these  combinations  that  some  kinds 
of  activity  are  more  delightful  than  others.  And  as  the 
pleasures  pf  activity  are  heightened  by  their  union  with 
other  gratifications,  so  a  certain  mixture  of  activity  is 
necessary  to  give  a  zest  to  every  other  enjoyment,  or 
at  least  to  prevent  them  from  ending  in  languor  and 
satiety.  Hence  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding 
during  a  length  of  time,  to  which  it  is  impossible,  by 
any  artifice,  to  extend  the  more  passive  gratifications  of 
the  senses  or  of  the  imagination, — an  important  circum- 
stance in  our  constitution,  which  I  shall  afterwards  illus- 
trate more  fully. 

As  I  made  several  observations  on  the  pleasures  of 
activity,  when  attempting  to  reconcile  the  physical  evils 
in  the  condition  of  man  with  a  beneficent  intention  in 
the  Author  of  his  being,  I  shall  not  enlarge  further  on 
that  topic  at  present.  The  reasonings  that  were  then 
stated,  were,  I  flatter  myself,  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
general  conclusion,  that  those  very  circumstances  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  on  which  gloomy  moralists 
have  founded  their  complaints,  are  impressed  with  the 
strongest  marks  of  beneficent  wisdom.  That,  during 
our  progress  through  life,  we  are  destined  never  to 
arrive  at  the  completion  of  our  desires,  but  to  be  invit- 
ed from  stage  to  stage,  by  one  phantom  of  hope  suc- 
ceeding to  another,  is  obviously  a  necessary  part  of 
that  constitution  of  things  which  appointed  constant 
activity  to  be  an  essential  ingredient  in  human  hap- 
piness. 

Of  these  pleasures  of  activity  which  invite  man  during 
the  period  of  his  vigor  to  a  continued  course  of  exer- 
tion, either  of  body  or  mind,  the  pleasures  of  repose  may 
be  considered  as,  in  our  present  state  of  imperfection, 
a  natural  and  a  necessarv  consequence.  They  pre- 
suppose a  general  state  oi  activity,  vnthout  which  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  existence,  and  for  re- 
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SQining  which  they  prepare  and  invigorate  the  mind, 
as  steep  prepares  and  disposes  us  for  entering  on  the 
duties  of  our  waking  hours.  In  this  way  they  contrib- 
ute not  inconsiderably  from  the  beginning  to  the  close 
of  life  to  diversify  and  to  increase  the  sum  of  our  en- 
jpyments ;  but  they  constitute  in  a  still  more  essential 
manner,  as  Dr.  Paley  has  remarked,  the  supreme  and 
the  appropriate  happiness  of  old  age. 

**^It  is  not  for  youth  alone,"  says  this  pleasing  writer, 
"that  the  Great  Parent  of  Creation  hath  provided. 
Happiness  is  found  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as 
well  as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance  or  the 
animation  of  the  chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of 
sensation,  to  hope,  to  ardor  of  pursuit,  succeeds,  what 
is  in  no  inconsiderable  a  degree  an  equivalent  for  them 
all, — ^  perception  of  ease.'  Herein  is  the  exact  differ- 
ence between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are 
not  happy  but  when  enjoying  pleasure;  the  old  are 
happy  when  free  from  pain.  And  this  constitution  suits 
with  the  degrees  of  animal  power  which  they  respec- 
tively possess.  The  vigor  of  youth  was  to  be  stimulated 
to  action  by  impatience  of  rest ;  whilst,  to  the  imbecil- 
ity of  age,  quietness  and  repose  become  positive  grati- 
fications. This  same  perception  of  ease  oftentimes 
renders  old  age  a  condition  of  great  comfort,  especially 
when  riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous 
life.  It  is  well  described  by  Rousseau,  to  be  the  inter- 
val of  repose  between  the  hurry  and  the  end  of  Ufe."  * 

To  this  passage  from  Dr.  Paley,  I  shall  subjoin  an 
extract  from  a  very  different  writer,  M.  Diderot, — an 
author  of  unquestionable  eloquence  and  ingenuity,  but 
who  unfortunately  has  not  always  employed  his  great 
talents  for  the  best  purposes.  The  passage  which  I 
am  to  quote  is,  I  think,  far  from  being  unexceptionable 
in  point  of  sound  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to 
ascribe  to  a  state  of  repose  a  positive  and  appropriate 
pleasure,  independendy  of  any  reference  to  the  lassi- 
tude produced  by  a  former  state  of  exertion.  It  is  at 
the  same  6me,  in  my  opinion,  highly  exceptionable  in 

*  Natural  tlieology,  pp.  493, 494. 

VOL.  V.  69 
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point  of  good  taste ;  and  may  perhaps  be  produced 
without  much  injustice  as  a  fair  specimen  of  that  false 
refinement,  both  in  thought  and  in  expression,  which 
was  fashionable  among  other  philosophers  of  the  same 
school. 

''  He  alone  has  experienced  the  ineffable  charm  of  a 
delicious  repose,  whose  organs  were  sensible  and  deli- 
cate ;  who  received  from  nature  a  soul  that  was  tender 
and  a  frame  that  was  voluptuous  ;  who  enjoyed  perfect 
health ;  who  was  in  the  flower  of  his  years ;  whose 
mind  was  overcast  with  no  cloud,  whose  heart  was  agi- 
tated by  no  keen  emotion;  who,  after  the  fatigue  of 
some  gentle  exertion,  felt,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  frame, 
a  pleasure  so  equally  diffused,  that  he  was  unconscious 
of  any  local  sensation*  In  that  moment  of  relaxation 
and  enchantment,  no  memory  remained  with  him  of  the 
past,  no  desire  of  the  future,  no  anxiety  about  the  pres- 
ent. The  flight  of  time  was  unperceived  ;  for  his  hap- 
piness flowed  from  himself,  and  seemed  part  of  his 
being.  By  an  imperceptible  movement  he  was  tend- 
ing towards  sleep ;  but  during  the  slow  and  insensible 
transition,  while  all  his  powers  were  sinking,  he  was 
still  enough  awake  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  an  enjoyment,  however,  altogether  passive,  which 
excited  no  attachment  to  itself, — suggested  no  matter 
for  reflection, — was  accompanied  with  no  sentiment  of 
self-congratulation.  If  it  were  possible  to  form  a  steady 
conception  of  this  situation  so  wholly  sensitive,  where 
all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  of  body  are  alive  without 
being  in  action,  and  to  attach  to  this  delicious  quietism 
the  idea  of  immutability,  a  notion  would  be  formed  of 
the  highest  and  purest  happiness  that  the  mind  of  man 
is  able  to  imagine."  * 

*  Encyclop^die,  Art.  Delicieux, 

I  recollect  to  have  heard  somewhat  more  than  forty  years  ago,  at  the  time  when 
Diderot's  reputation  was  at  its  highest  point  in  his  own  country,  this  passage  quot- 
ed hy  some  of  his  Parisian  friends  and  admirers,  as  one  of  the  richest  gems  to  be 
found  in  his  writings.  That  it  was  considered  as  such  by  himself  I  have  no  doubt» 
not  only  from  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he  has  evidently  weighed  every  ex- 
pression it  contains,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  giving  a  place  in  this  magni- 
ficent work  to  so  unmeaning  an  article.  Nottiiog  but  the  overweeiling  partiality  of 
an  author  could  have  induced  Diderot  to  introduce  into  a  book  of  science  such  a 
comment  consisting  of  mere  verbiagey  upon  the  import  of  a  word  which  stood  in 
need  of  no  explanation,  t  subjoin  the  original  at  length  as  a  soft  of  literary 
curiosity^ 
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As  these  dreams,  however,  of  an  Epicurean  happi- 
ness are  but  too  flattering  to  the  romantic  indolence  of 
youthful  minds,  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  the  reader,  (for 
the  passage  is  much  too  long  for  a  quotation,)  to  another 
picture  drawn  by  a  still  superior  hand ;  and  (what  is 
of  still  greater  consequence,)  a  picture  copied  faithfully 
after  nature.  I  allude  to  the  truly  eloquent  description 
given  by  Gibbon  of  the  primitive  monks, — a  set  of  men  ^ 
whose  notions  of  the  Sovereign  Good  were  certainly 
very  different  from  those  of  Diderot,  but  whose  melan- 
choly history  aflfords  an  instructive  lesson  to  ail  who 
search  for  happiness  in  a  total  exemption  from  labor, 
both  of  body  and  mind.  In  this  unnatural  state,  not 
even  the  prospect  of  lasting  bliss  beyond  the  grave  was 
able  long  to  support  the  alacrity  of  the  spirits,  or  to 
ward  off  those  miseries  which  habits  of  sohtary  inaction 
entail  on  the  imagination.  "  The  vacant  hours  of  the 
monk,**  says  Gibbon,  "heavily  rolled  along  without 
business  or  pleasure,  and  before  the  close  of  each  day 
he  had  repeatedly  cursed  the  tedious  progress  of  the 
sun.**  *    The  whole  of  the  passage  may  be  perused 

<*  DSlieietue :  le  terroe  est  propre  &  Porgane  du  gout ;  nous  disons  d*un  mets, 
d'lin  vin,  qu'H  est  diliciettXy  lorsque  le  palais  en  est  flatt^  le  plus  agr^able- 
ment  qu'il  est  possible.  Le  delicieux  est  le  plaisir  extreme  de  la  sensation  du  gout. 
On  a  g^n^ralis^  son  acception,  et  Ton  a  dit  d*un  s^jour  qu*il  est  delicieux,  lorsque 
tons  les  objets  qu'on  y  rencontre  r^veillent  les  id^es  les  pins  douces,  ou  excitent  les 
sensations  les  plus  agr^ables.  Le  suave  extreme  est  les  dSlieieux  des  odeurs.  Le 
repos  a  aussi  son  diuce.  Mais  qu'est-ce  qu'un  repos  delicieuue  ?  Celui-1^  seul  en 
a  connu  le  charme  inexprimable,  dont  les  organes  ^toient  sensibles  et  d^Iicats ;  qui 
ayoit  requ  de  la  nature  une  ame  tendre  et  un  temperament  voluptueux ;  qui  jouis- 
6oit  d'une  sant^  parfaite  ;  qui  se  trouvoit  a  la  fleur  de  son  age ;  qui  n'avoit  Tesprit 
trouble  d*ancun  nuage,  I'ame  agit^e  d'aucune  Amotion  trop  vive ;  qui  sortoit  d'une 
fatigue  douce  et  Ugere,«t  qui  ^prouvoit  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  son  corps  un  plaisir 
si  6galement  r^pandu,  qu'il  ne  se  faisoit  distinguer  dans  aucune.  1\  ne  lui  restoit 
dans  ce  moment  d'enchantement  et  de  foiblesse,  ni  m^moire  du  pass^,  ni  d^sir  de 
ravenir,  ni  inquietude  sur  le  pr^senL  Le  terns  avoit  cess^  de  couler  pour  lui,  parce 
qu'il  existoit  tout  en  lui-meme;  le  sentiment  de  son  bonheur  ne  s'afibiblissoit 
qu'avec  celui  de  son  existence.  U  passoit  par  un  mouvement  imperceptible,  de  la 
Teille  au  sommeil ;  mais  sur  ce  passage  imperceptible,  au  milieu  de  la  defaUlance 
de  toutes  ses  facultes,  il  veilloit  encore  assez,  sinon  pour  penser  a  quelque  chose 
de  distinct,  du  moins  pour  sentir  toute  la  douceur  de  son  existence  :  Mais  il  en 
jouissoit  d'une  jouissance  tout-a-fait  passive,  sans  y  etre  attache,  sans  y  reflechir. 


sans  s'en  rejouir,  sans  s'en  feiiciter ; — si  Ton  pouvoit  fixer  par  la  pensee  cette  situa- 
tion de  pur  sentiment,  ou  toutes  les  facultes  du  corps  et  de  Tame  sont  vivantes  sans 
Stre  agissantes,  et  attacher  a  ce  quietisme  deiicieux  Tidee  d'immutabilite,  on  se  for- 
meroit  la  notion  da  bonheur  le  plus  grand  et  le  plus  pur  que  I'homme  pulsse  ima« 
giner." 

If  the  reader  is  desirous  to  see  a  longer  and  still  more  elaborate  specimen  of  the 
same  sort  of  writing  by  the  same  hand,  he  may  turn  to  the  article  JouissaneCt  in  th^ 
Encydopedie. 

*  Decline  and  FaU,  &c.  Vol.  VL  p.  262 ;  Ed.  of  1792. 
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with  much  advantage ;  and  abundantly  justifies  an  as- 
sertion of  Dr.  Ferguson's,  that  even  the  complaints  of 
the  sufferer  are  not  so  sure  a  mark  of  misery  as  the  stare 
of  the  languid.^ 


11. 

Pleasures  of  Sense. 

I  mentioned,  in  the  second  place,  the  Pleasures  of 
Sense;  another  class  of  our  enjoyments  which  is  com- 
mon to  man  and  to  the  brutes;  and  which^  notwith- 
standing the  space  they  occupy  in  the  imagination  of 
most  men,  must  be  allowed  to  stand  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  scale,  whether  we  regard  them  in  connexion 
with  the  nobler  principles  of  our  nature,  or  estimate 
their  value  from  the  accession  they  bring  to  the  sum  of 
our  happiness.  When  I  say  tiiis  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  dispute  the  real  and  substantial  addition  which 
they  make  to  our  happiness,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  pow- 
er to  command  them.  I  would  only  observe,  that  their 
intensity  is  in  general  greatly  overrated,  in  consequence 
of  certain  accessory  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  of 
the  heart,  which  are  commonly  associated  with  them. 
By  means  of  these,  too,  their  grossness  is  kept  out  of 
view  and  they  appear  with  many  borrowed  attractions 
to  the  inexperienced  and  unsuspecting  minds  of  youth. 
No  epicure  is  to  be  found  who  will  openly  plead  the 
cause  of  private  and  solitary  sensuality ;  or  who  will 
maintain  that  our  animal  gratifications  would  form  an 
important  part  of  human  happiness,  if  divested  of  those 
recommendations  which  they  derive  firom  the  fancy, 
and  from  the  social  enjoyments  with  which  they  are 
blended. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  intensity  and  the  value  of 
these  pleasures  during  the  time  we  enjoy  them,  it  is  al- 
together impossible  to  make  them  fill  up  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  human  life.     Their  province  is  circum- 

*  Essay  on  the  History  of  Oivfl  Society,  Part  i.  sect.  7. 
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scribed  by  nature  within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  every 
attempt  to  extend  these  frustrates  its  own  purpose*  It 
does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  nature  intended  that  the 
pursuit  of  them  should  be  considered  as  a  serious  or 
important  object ;  and,  indeed,  wherever  this  is  su£fered 
to  take  place  it  is  at  the  expense  of  all  the  worthier 
principles  of  our  constitution.  Health,  and  fortune,  and 
fame,  seldom  fail  to  fall  sacrifices  in  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  which,  in  its  last  stage,  destroys  the  intellectual 
powers  and  the  moral  sensibilities,  and  produces  a  Ian* 
guor  and  depression  of  mind  which  is  the  completion  of 
human  misery. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  pleasures  of 
sense  are  confined  to  the  very  moment  of  gratification, 
affording  no  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect,  like  that  which 
follows  our  intellectual  exertions,  and  stiU  more  our  good 
actions. 

The  result  of  these  observations  is,  not  that  the  pleas- 
ures of  sense  are  unworthy  the  regard  of  a  wise  man, 
but  that  they  should  be  confined  within  those  limits  which 
are  marked  out  by  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature. 
That  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  a 
life  of  virtue,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Epicurus  him- 
self;  according  to  whose  system  prudence,  temperance, 
and  the  other  virtues,  derive  all  their  value  from  their 
tendency  to  increase  the  sum  of  bodily  enjoyment,  and 
to  lessen  that  of  bodily  suffering, — a  most  erroneous  and 
absurd  doctrine  undoubtedly,  when  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  theory  of  morals,  but  highly  interesting 
in  a  practical  light,  as  an  acknowledgment  from  the  pro- 
fessed votaries  of  pleasure,  that  a  life  of  virtue  (even  if 
our  views  did  not  extend  beyond  the  present  scene)  is 
the  truest  wisdom. 


III. 

Pleaiims  of  <fae  ffnagimtiOD> 

The  pleasures  of  the  Imagination  are  unquestionably 
of  a  higher  rank  than  those  of  SeMC^  and  may  be  pro* 
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tracted  to  a  much  longer  period  without  any  danger  of 
injuring  the  health,  or  of  impairing  the  faculties,  or  of 
exhausting  that  inestimable  fund  of  constitutional  en« 
joyment,  which  we  commonly  express  by  the  phrase 
animal  spirits.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  taste  above  the  grossness  of  sensuality,  and 
to  diminish  the  temptation  to  vicious  indulgences,  by 
furnishing  agreeable  and  innocent  resources  for  filling 
up  the  blanks  of  life.  By  supplying  us,  too,  with  plea- 
sures more  refined  than  those  the  senses  afford,  they 
gradually  prepare  us  for  the  still  higher  enjoyments  which 
belong  to  us  as  rational  and  moral  beings  ;  and  indeed, 
when  properly  regulated,  they  may  be  rendered  subser- 
vient, in  a  high  degree,  both  to  our  intellectual  and  mor- 
al improvement. 

Even  to  this  class  of  our  pleasures,  however,  certain 
hmits  are  prescribed  by  nature ;  for  although  in  enjoying 
them  the  mind  is  not  quite  so  passive  as  in  receiving  the 
gratifications  of  sense,  yet  many  of  its  most  important 
principles  are  left  wholly  unemployed ;  and  accordingly, 
when  they  are  prolonged  beyond  their  due  bounds,  we 
lose  all  relish  for  them,  and  feel  a  desire  of  more  active 
and  more  interesting  engagements.  I  shall  not  insist  at 
present  on  the  effects  which  result  to  the  moral  charac- 
ter fi-om  an  excessive  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  in  consequence  of  their  tendency  to  unfit 
us  for  action,  and  to  give  us  a  disrelish  for  real  life,  as 
my  object  in  these  observations  is  merely  to  consider 
them  as  sources  of  enjoyment.  I  have  treated  besides 
of  this  subject  at  some  length  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 


IV. 

PleasuTOB  of  the  Undentanding. 

The  Pleasures  which  I  have  referred  to  the  Under- 
standing  might  perhaps  have  been  characterized  more 
expUcitly,  "  as  pleasures  arising  from  the  exercise  of  our 
reasoning  and  of  our  inventive  powers."    Of  this  kind 
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is  the  pleasure  of  inoestigation  (which  resolves  partly 
into  the  pleasure  of  activity,  partly  into  that  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  skill,  partly  into  that  arising 
from  expectation  and  hope,  or,  in  other  words,  from-the 
anticipation  of  discovery.)     2.  The  pleasure  of  gener- 
alization,  or  of  rising  from  particular  truths  to  compre- 
hensive theorems, — a  process  which,  beside  the  satis- 
faction it  yields  by  the  relief  it  brings  to  the  memory,  com- 
municates to  us  a  sentiment  of  our  intellectual  power,  by 
subjecting  completely  to  our  command  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation which  before  only  served  to  distract  our  atten- 
tion and  to  oppress  our  faculties.     3.  To  all  this  we  may 
add,  the  pleasure  resulting  from  the  gratification  of  cu- 
riosityj  and  from  the  discovery  of  truths  of  which  I  had 
formerly  occasion  to  treat  under  the  article  of  the  Ac- 
tive Powers.     With  these  pleasures,  too,  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  imderstanding,  various  accessory  ones  are 
combined ;   the  pleasure   (for  example)   of  extensive 
utility,  when  our  studies  happen  to  be  directed  to  ob- 
jects interesting  to  mankind ;  the  pleasure  arising  from 
the  gratification  of  ambition  ;  and  the  social  satisfaction 
of  communicating  our  knowledge  to  others.     Perhaps, 
however,  the  principal  recommendation  of  this  class  of 
our  pleasures  is  derived  from  the  constant  and  inex- 
haustible resources  they  supply  to  the  mind  in  its  pro- 
gress through  life.     In  this  respect  they  possess  many 
advantages  over  the  pleasures  of  imagination  ;  not  only 
as  they  depend  much  less  on  the  state  of  the  spirits,  but 
as  they  may  be  extended  to  a  much  longer  period  with- 
out satiety  or  a  desire  of  change,  and  are  frequently 
enjoyed  with  increasing  relish  in  old  age ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  objects  which  interest  the  imagination 
gradually  lose  their  charms  when  we  begin  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  the  world,  and  furnish  at  best  but  an 
amusement  and  relaxation  to  diversify  our  habitual  and 
more  serious  occupations.     Upon  the  whole,  among  the 
various  subordinate  pursuits  to  which  men  are  led  to 
devote  themselves  by  inclination  or  taste,  (I  say  subor- 
dinate, for  I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  our  moral  duties) 
a  turn  for  science  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the 
happiest  of  any ;  and  that  which  we  may  venture  with 
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the  greatest  coafidence  to  recommend  to  youth  as  the 
most  solid  foundation  for  the  future  comfort  of  their 
lives;  more  particularly  when  we  consider  how  very 
little  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  depend  on  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  and  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 
The  happiest  individuals  certainly  whom  I  have  happen- 
ed to  know  have  been  men,  who,  with  a  due  relish  for 
the  pleasures  of  imagination,  have  devoted  themselves 
steadily  and  ardently  to  philosophical  pursuits,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  study  of  the  severer  sciences. 


Pleasures  of  the  Heart 

Under  this  title  I  comprehend  the  Pleasures  of  Be- 
nevolence, of  Friendship,  of  Love,  of  Pity,  of  enjoy- 
ing the  Favor  and  Esteem  of  others,  and  above  all,  the 
pleasure  resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  doing  our 
Duty ;  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  enjoyments  un- 
doubtedly of  which  we  have  any  experience ;  and 
which,  by  blending  in  one  way  or  other  with  our  other 
gratifications,  impart  to  them  their  principal  charm. 
This  has  been  often  remarked  with  respect  to  the  plea- 
sures of  sense  ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  extend- 
ed to  the  pleasures  of  activity  and  of  the  understand- 

The  practical  conclusion  resulting  from  the  inquiry  is, 
that  the  wisest  plan  of.  economy,  with  respect  to  our 
pleasures,  is  not  merely  compatible  with  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  rules  of  morality,  but  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
comprehended  in  these  rules ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
happiness,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  con- 
sists in  doing  our  duty  with  as  little  solicitude  about  the 
event  as  is  consistcjnt  with  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
Nothing  is  indeed  more  remarkable  in  this  view  of  hu- 
man nature  than  the  tendency  of  virtuous  habits  to  sys- 
tematize the  conduct  for  the  purpose  of  happiness,  and 
to  open  up  all  the  various  sources  of  enjoyment  in  our 
constitution  without  suffering  any  one  to  encroach  upon 
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the  rest.  They  establish  a  proper  balance  among  our 
diflFerent  principles  of  action,  and  by  jioing  so  produce 
a  greater  sum  of  enjoyment  on  the  whole>  than  we  could 
have  obtained  by  allowing  any  one  in  particular  to  gain 
an  ascendant  over  our  conduct.  It  was  from  a  mistaken 
view  of  this  very  important  fact  that  the  Epicurean  sys- 
tem of  old  arose,  as  well  as  those  modern  theories  which 
represent  virtue  as  only  a  different  name  for  rational 
self-love.  They  indeed  coincide  so  wonderfully  togeth- 
er, as  to  illustrate,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  unity 
as  well  as  the  beneficence  of  design  in  the  human  con- 
stitution. But  still,  (as  I  before  remarked)  notwithstand- 
ing these  happy  effects  of  a  virtuous  life,  the  principle 
of  duty,  and  the  desire  of  happiness  are  radically  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  The  peace  of  mind,  indeed, 
which  is  the  immediate  reward  of  good  actions,  and  the 
sense  of  merit  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  create, 
independendy  of  experience,  a  very  strong  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  connexion  between  happiness  and  vir- 
tue ;  but  the  facts  in  human  life  which  justify  this  con- 
clusion are  not  obvious  to  careless  spectators ;  nor  would 
philosophers  in  every  age  have  agreed  so  unanimously 
in  adopting  it,  if  they  had  not  been  led  to  the  truth  by 
a  shorter  and  more  direct  process,  than  an  examination 
of  the  remote  concequences  of  virtuous  and  of  vicious 
conduct. 

To  this  observation  it  may  be  added,  that  if  the  de- 
sire of  happiness  were  the  sole,  or  even  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  action  in  a  good  man,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to 
frustrate  its  own  object,  by  filling  his  mind  with  anxious 
conjectures  about  futurity,  and  with  perplexing  calcula- 
tions of  the  various  chances  of  good  and  evil ;  whereas 
he,  whose  ruling  principle  of  action  is  a  sense  of  duty, 
conducts  himself  in  the  business  of  life  with  boldness, 
consistency  and  dignity ;  and  finds  himself  rewarded 
by  that  happiness  which  so  often  eludes  the  pursuit  of 
those  who  exert  every  faculty  of  the  mind  in  order  to 
attain  it. 

VOL.  V.  70 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 
SECTION  I. 

Of  the  different  Theories  which  have  been  formed  concerning  the  Object  of  Moral 

Approbation. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  the  different  theories 
of  Virtue  which  have  prevailed  in  modern  times  have 
arisen  chiefly  from  attempts  to  trace  all  the  branches  of 
our  duty  to  one  principle  of  action ;  such  as  a  rational 
self-love,  benevolence,  justice,  or  a  disposition  to  obey 
the  will  of  God. 

That  none  of  these  theories  is  agreeable  to  fact  may 
be  collected  from  the  reasonings  which  have  been  al- 
ready stated.  The  harmony,  however,  which  exists 
among  our  various  good  dispositions,  and  their  general 
coincidence  in  determining  us  to  the  same  course  of  life, 
bestows  on  all  of  them,  when  skilfully  proposed,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  plausibility. 

The  systematical  spirit  from  which  they  have  taken 
their  rise,  although  a  fertile  source  of  error,  has  not 
been  without  its  use ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  roused  the  at- 
tention of  ingenious  men  to  the  most  important  of  all 
studies,  that  of  the  end  and  destination  of  human  life. 
The  facility,  at  the  same  time,  with  which  so  great  a 
variety  of  consequences  may  all  be  traced  from  distinct 
principles,  affordp  a  demonstration  of  that  unity  and 
consistency  of  design,  which  is  still  more  conspicuous 
in  the  moral  than  in  the  material  world. 


SECTION  ir. 

Of  the  General  Definition  of  Virtue. 

Having  taken  a  cursdl-y  survey  of  the  chief  branches 
of  our  Duty,  we  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  general 
question  concerning  the  JVdture  and  Essence  of  Virtue. 
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In  JSxing  on  the  arrangement  of  this  part  of  my  subject, 
it  appeared  to  me  more  agreeable  to  the  established 
rules  of  philosophizing,  to  consider,  first,  our  duties  in 
detail ;  and  after  having  thus  laid  a  solid  foundation  in 
the  way  of  analysis,  to  attempt  to  rise  to  the  general 
idea  in  which  all  our  duties  concur,  than  to  circum- 
scribe our  inquiries,  at  our  first  outset,  within  the  limits 
of  an  arbitrary  and  partial  definition.  What  I  have  now 
to  offer,  therefore,  will  consist  of  litde  more  than  some 
obvious  and  necessary  consequences  from  principles 
which  have  been  already  stated. 

The  various  duties  which  have  been  considered  all 
agree  with  each  other  in  one  common  quality,  that  of 
being  obligatory  on  rational  and  voluntary  agents ;  and 
they  are  all  enjoined  by  the  same  authority, — the  author- 
ity of  conscience.  These  duties,  therefore,  are  but  differ- 
ent articles  of  one  law^  which  is  properly  expressed  by 
the  word  virtue. 

An  observation  to  the  same  purpose  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  by  Plato.  "  So  likewise  concerning 
the  virtues ;  though  they  are  many  and  various,  there  is 
one  common  idea  belonging  to  them  all,  by  which  they 
are  virtues."  Ovto  drj  xai  nsgl  t6v  dgsxSv^  x&v  si  noh- 
Xal  xai  TtuvToBanai  siatv^  iv  8i  xt  etios  raviov  aitaaat 
e^ovai  01  o  eicftv  agsrat.* 

As  all  the  virtues  are  enjoined  by  the  same  authority 
(the  authority  of  conscience),  the  man  whose  ruling 
principle  of  action  is  a  sense  of  duty,  will  observe  all 
the  different  virtues  with  the  same  reverence  and  the 
same  zeal.  He  who  lives  in  the  habitual  neglect  of  any 
one  of  them  shows  plainly,  that  where  his  conduct  hap- 
pens to  coincide  with  what  the  rules  of  morality  pre- 
scribe, it  is  owing  merely  to  an  accidental  agreement  be- 
tween his  duty  and  his  incUnation  ;  and  that  he  is  not 
actuated  by  that  motive  which  can  alone  render  our  con- 
duct meritorious.  It  is  justly  said,  therefore,  that  to 
live  in  the  habitual  practice  of  any  one  vice,  is  to  throw 
off  our  allegiance  to  conscience  and  to  our  Maker,  as 
decidedly  as  if  we  had  violated  all  the  rules  which  duty 

*  Plato  ia  Men.  £d.  Seir.  Tom.  11.  p.  72. 
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prescribes ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  I  presume,  that  we 
ought  to  interpret  that  passage  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
in  which  it  is  said,  "  He  who  keepeth  the  whole  law^  and 
offendeth  in  one  pointy  is  guilty  of  aUJ^ 

The  word  virtue,  however,  (as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  remark  more  particularly  in  the  next  section)  is  ap- 
plied not  only  to  express  a  particular  course  of  external 
conduct,  but  to  express  a  particular  species  or  description 
of  human  character.  .When  so  applied,  it  seems  proper- 
ly to  denote  a  hahit  of  mind,  as  distinguished  from  oc* 
casional  acts  of  duty.  It  was  formerly  said  that  the 
characters  of  men  receive  their  denominations  of  cove- 
tous, voluptuous,  ambitious,  &c.  from  the  particular  act- 
ive principle  which  prevailingly  influences  the  conduct. 
A  man,  accordingly,  whose  ruling  or  habitual  principle 
of  action  is  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  regard  to  what  is  right, 
may  be  properly  denominated  virtuous.  Agreeably  to 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  de- 
fined virtue  to  be  "E^is  xov  iiovros,*  the  oldest  definition 
of  virtue  of  which  we  have  any  account,  and  one  of  the 
most  un\sxceptionable  which  is  yet  to  be  found  in  any 
system  of  philosophy. 

This  account  of  virtue  coincides  very  nearly  with 

what  I  conceive  to  be  Dr.  Reid's,  from  some  passages 

in  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man.    Virtue  he 

seems  to  consider  as  consisting  ^^  in  a  fixed  purpose  or 

•  resolution  to  act  according  to  our  sense  of  duty." 

"  Suppose  a  man,"  says  he  "  to  have  exercised  his 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  so  far  as  to  have  distinct 
notions  of  justice  and  injustice,  and  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  both,  and  after  due  deliberation  to  have  formed 
a  fixed  purpose  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  justice,  and  nev- 
er to  handle  the  wages  of  iniquity : 

^*Is  not  this  the  man  whom  we  should  call  a  just  man? 
We  consider  the  moral  virtues  as  inherent  in  the  mind 
of  a  good  man,  even  where  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
exercising  them.  And  what  is  it  in  the  mind  which  we 
can  call  the  virtue  of  justice  when  it  is  not  exercised  ? 
It  can  be  nothing  but  a  fixed  purpose  or  determination 

*  Gale*i  Opuscula  Mythologica,  &c.  &c.  p.  690. 
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to  act  according  to  the  rules  of  justice  when  there  is 
opportunity." 

With  all  this  I  perfectly  agree.  It  is  the  fixed  pur- 
pose to  do  what  is  rigfU,  which  evidently  constitutes 
what  we  call  a  virtuous  disposition.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  virtue,  considered  as  an  attribute  6f  character, 
is  more  properly  defined  by  the  habit  which  the  fixed 
purpose  gradually  forms,  than  by  the  fixed  purpose  it- 
self. It  is  from  the  external  habit  alone  that  other  men 
can  judge  of  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  from  the  uniformity 
and  spontaneity  of  his  habit  that  the  individual  himself 
must  judge  how  far  his  purposes  are  sincere  and  steady. 

I  have  said  that*  this  account  of  virtue  coincides  with 
the  definition  of  it  given  by  the  ancient  Pythagoreans ; 
and  it  also  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  by 
whom  the  ethical  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  ren- 
dered much  more  complete  and  satisfactory.  Accord- 
ing to  this  philosopher  the  diflferent  virtues  are  ^^practi- 
cal habit^f  voluntary  in  their  or%tn,  and  agreeable  to 
right  reason.'*  *  This  last  philosopher  seems  indeed  to 
have  considered  the  subject  of  habits  in  general  more 
attentively  than  any  other  writer  of  antiquity  ;  and  he 
has  suggested  some  important  hints  with  respect  to  them, 
which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  may  turn 
their  thoughts  to  this  very  interesting  class  of  facts  in 
the  human  constitution. 

In  referring  to  these  doctrines  of  the  ancient  schools, 
I  am  far  from  proceeding  on  the  supposition,  that  ques- 
tions of  science  are  to  be  decided  by  authority.  But  I 
own  it  always  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  any  conclusion  concerning  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  when  we  find  it  sanctioned  by 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  been  led  to  it  by  sep- 
arate and  independent  processes  of  reasoning.     For 

*^£|fii  ir^M-iMt}— 1^  ^fu9,  ««2  \1uv0tMt  &c.  (Jratotle^a  Ethics.Btokm.  chap.  5.) 
Immediately  after,  Aristotle  excellently  observes,  (from  an  evident  anxiety  to  impre«9 
on  his  readers  the  necessary  dependence  of  morality  on  the  free  agency  of  man,) 
*<  Actions  and  habits  are  not  precisely  in  the  same  sense  voluntary ;  the  former  are 
vohintary  throughout,  from  beginning  to  end ;  but  the  beginnings  only  of  habits, 
wUch  gain  force,  like  maladies,  by  degrees,  until  they  become  irresistible ;  even 
these,  however,  are  also  voluntary,  since  their  causes  were  such,  namely,  the  actions 
by  which  they  were  formed"— {ArUtotle* 8  Ethica  and  Polities,  by  Dr.  OUUes, 
Vol.  I.  p.^09.) 
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the  same  reason  I  think  it  of  consequence  to  remark 
the  coincidence  between  the  account  now  given  of  Vir- 
tue and  that  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  one  of  the  most  sceptical, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  origi- 
nal of  our  EngHsh  metaphysicians.  "Virtue,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  habit  of  doing  according  to  those  laws  of  Na- 
ture that  tend  to  our  preservation  ;  and  vice  is  the  hab- 
it of  doing  the  contrary/'  The  definition  indeed  is 
faulty,  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  author's  selfish  theory 
of  morals;  but  in  considering  the  word  virti^  as  ex- 
pressive of  ^  habit  of  action,  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  the  greater  part  of  the  definitions  of  virtue 
10  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  moderns. 

These  observations  lead  to  an  explanation  of  what 
has  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  paradox  in  the  ethi- 
cal doctrines  of  Aristotle,  that  where  there  is  self-deni- 
al there  is  no  virtue.  That  the  merit  of  particular  ac- 
tions is  increased  by  the  self-denial  with  which  they  are 
accompanied  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  it  is  only  when 
we  are  learning  the  practice  of  our  duties  that  this  self- 
denial  is  exercised  (for  the  practice  of  morality,  as  well 
as  of  every  thing  else,  is  faciUtated  by  repeated  acts ;) 
and  therefore,  if  the  word  virtue  be  employed  to  express 
that  habit  of  mind  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  a  good 
man  to  confirm,  it  will  follow,  that,  in  proportion  as  he 
approaches  to  it,  his  efforts  of  self-denial  must  diminish, 
and  that  all  occasion  for  them  would  cease  if  his  end 
were  completely  attained. 

The  definition  of  virtue  given  by  Aristotle,  as  con- 
sisting in  "  right  practical  habits  voluntary  in  their  ori- 
gin,^^  is  well  illustrated  by  what  Plutarch  has  told  us  of 
the  means  by  which  he  acquired  the  mastery  over  his 
irascible  passions.  "  I  have  always  approved,"  says  he, 
"  of  the  engagements  and  vows  imposed  on  themselves 
from  motives  of  religion,  by  certain  philosophers,  to  ab- 
stain from  wine,  or  from  some  other  favorite  indulgence, 
for  the  space  of  a  year.  I  have  also  approved  of  the 
determination  taken  by  others  not  to  deviate  from  the 
truth,  even  in  the  lightest  conversation,  during  a  partic- 
ular period.  Comparing  my  own  mind  with  theirs,  and 
conscious  that  I  yielded  to  none  of  them  in  reverence 
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for  God,  I  tasked  myself,  in  the  first  instance  not  to 
give  way  to  anger  upon  any  occasion  for  several 
days.  I  afterwards  extended  this  resolution  to  a  month 
or  longer ;  and  having  thus  made  a  trial  of  what  I  could 
do,  I  have  learned  at  length  never  to  speak  but  with 
gentleness,  and  so  carefully  to  watch  over  my  temper  as 
never  to  purchase  the  short  and  unprofitable  gratification 
of  venting  my  resentment  at  the  expense  of  a  lasting 
and  humiliating  remorse,"  * 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  topic  without  recommending, 
not  merely  to  the  perusal,  but  to  the  diligent  study  of 
all  who  have  a  taste  for  moral  inquiries,  Aristotle's  JVt- 
comachean  EthicSy  in  which  he  has  examined,  with  far 
greater  accuracy  than  any  other  author  of  antiquity,  the 
nature  of  habits  considered  in  their  relation  to  our  mor- 
^1  constitution.  The  whole  treatise  is  indeed  of  great 
value,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  almost 
justifies  the  very  warm  and  unqualified  eulogium  pro- 
nounced upon  it  by  a  learned  divine  (Dr.  Rennel)  before 
the  university  of  Cambridge, — an  eulogium  in  which  he 
goes  so  very  far  as  to  assert  of  this  work,  "  that  it  af- 
fords not  only  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  scientific 
morality,  but  exhibits  also  the  powers  of  the  most  com- 
pact and  best  constructed  system  which  the  human  intel- 
lect ever  produced  upon  any  subject ;  enlivening  occasion- 
ally great  severity  of  method,  and  strict  precision  of 
terms,  by  the  sublimest  though  soberest  splendor  of  dic- 
tion." t 

For  the  use  of  English  readers  an  excellent  transla- 
tion of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  also  of  his  Politics  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Gillies ;  and  indeed  I  do  not 
know  of  any  treatises,  among  the  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, which  could  have  been  selected  as  a  more  im- 
portant accession  to  the  stock  of  our  national  literature. 

•  Plut.  de  Iiu.  t  Quoted  by  Dr.  Gillies,  Vol.  I.  p.  62T. 
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SECTION  III. 

On  an  Ambiguity  in  the  Words  Sight  and  Wrong,  Virtue  and  Viu. 

The  epithets  right  and  wr(mg^  virtuous  and  vicious^ 
are  applied  sometimes  to  external  actions,  and  sometimes 
to  the  intentions  of  the  agent.  A  similar  ambiguity  may 
be  remarked  in  the  corresponding  words  in  other  lan- 
guages- 

This  ambiguity  is  owing  to  various  causes,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  at  present  to  trace.  Among  other  cir- 
cumstances, it' is  owing  to  the  association  of  ideas,  which, 
as  it  leads  us  to.  connect  notions  of  elegance  or  of  mean- 
ness with  many  arbitrary  expressions  in  language,  so  it 
often  leads  us  to  connect  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
with  external  actions,  considered  abstracdy  from  the 
motives  which  produced  them.  It  is  owing,  (at  least  in 
part)  to  this,  that  a  man  who  has  been  involuntarily  the 
author  of  any  calamity  to  another,  can  hardly  by  any 
reasoning  banish  his  feelings  of  remorse ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  wicked  our  purposes  may  have 
been,  if  by  any  accident  we  have  been  prevented  from 
carrying  them  into  execution,  we  are  apt  to  consider 
ourselves  as  far  less  culpable  than  if  we  had  perpetrat- 
ed the  crimes  that  we  had  intended.  It  is  much  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  think  it  less  criminal  to  mislead 
others  by  hints,  or  looks,  or  actions,  than  by  a  verbal  lie ; 
and  in  general,  that  we  think  our  guilt  diminished  if  we 
can  only  contrive  to  accomplish  our  ends  without  em- 
ploying those  external  signs,  or  those  external  means^ 
with  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  the 
notions  of  guilt  and  infamy.  Shakspeare  has  painted 
with  philosophical  accuracy  this  natural  subterfuge  of  a 
vicious  mind,  in  which  the  sense  of  duty  still  retains 
some  authority,  in  one  of  the  exquisite  scenes  between 
King  John  and  Hubert : 

*'  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  and  made  a  pause 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed ; 
Or  tum'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face ; 
Or  bade  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words ; 
.    Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off, 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me. 
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But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs^ 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sinJ** 

As  this  twofold  application  of  the  words  right  and 
wrong  to  the  intentions  of  the  mind,  and  to  external  ac- 
tions, has  a  tendency,  in  the  common  business  of  life, 
to  affect  our  opinions  concerning  the  merits  of  individ- 
uals, so  it  has  misled  the  theoretical  speculations  of 
some  very  eminent  philosophers  in  their  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  morals.  It  was  to  o'bviate  the 
confusion  of  ideas  arising  from  this  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage that  the  distinction  between  absolute  and  relative 
rectitude  was  introduced  into  ethics  ;  and  as  the  distinc- 
tion is  equally  just  and  important,  it  will  be  proper  to 
explain  it  particularly,  and  to  point  out  its  application  to 
one  or  two  of  the  questions  which  have  been  perplexed 
by  that  vagueness  of  expression  which  it  is  our  object 
at  present  to  correct. 

An  action  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  right,  when  it 
is  in  every  respect  suitable  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  agent  is  placed;  or,  in  other  words,  when  it 
is  such  as,  with  perfectly  good  intentions,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  enlightened  and  well  informed  under- 
standing, he  would  have  performed. 

An  action  may  be  said  to  be  relatively  right,  when 
the  intentions  of  the  agent  are  sincerely  good,  whether 
his  conduct  be  suitable  to  his  circumstances  or  not. 

According  to  these  definitions,  an  action  may  be  right 
in  one  sense  and  wrong  in  another ;  an  ambiguity  in 
language  which,  how  obvious  soever,  has  not  always 
been  attended  to  by  the  writers  on  morals. 

It  is  the  relative  rectitude  of  an  action  which  deter- 
mines the  moral  desert  of  the  agent ;  but  it  is  its  abso- 
lute rectitude  which  determines  its  utility  to  his  worldly 
interests,  and  to  the  welfare  of  society.  And  it  is  only 
so  far  as  absolute  and  relative  rectitude  coincide,  that 
utility  can  be  affirmed  to  be  a  quality  of  virtue. 

A  strong  sense  of  duty  will  indeed  induce  us  to  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  talents  we  possess,  and  of  all  the 
information  within  our  reach,  to  act  agreeably  to  the 
rules  of  absolute  rectitude.  And  if  we  fail  in  doing  so, 
our  negligence  is  criminal.    ^  Grimes  committed  through 

VOL.  V.  71 
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ignorance,"  as  Aristotle  has  very  judiciously  observed, 
"  are  only  excusable  when  the  ignorance  is  involuntary ; 
for  when  the  cause  of  it  lies  in  ourselves,  it  is  then 
justly  punishable.  The  ignorance  of  those  laws  which 
all  may  know  if  they  will,  does  not  excuse  the  breach 
of  them ;  and  neglect  is  not  pardonable  where  attention 
ought  to  be  bestowed.  But  perhaps  we  are  incapable 
of  attention.  This,  however,  is  our  own  fault;  since 
the  incapacity  has  been  contracted  by  our  continual 
carelessness ;  as  the  evils  of  injustice  and  intemper- 
ance are  contracted  by  the  daily  commission  of  ini- 
quity, and  the  daily  indulgence  in  voluptuousness.  For 
such  as  our  actions  are,  such  must  our  habits  become."  * 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  truth  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  doctrine,  the  general  principle  already 
stated  remains  incontrovertible,  that  in  every  particular 
instance  our  duty  consists  in  doing  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  right  at  the  time ;  and  if,  while  we  follow  this  rule, 
we  should  incur  any  blame,  our  demerit  does  not  arise 
from  acting  according  to  an  erroneous  judgment,  but 
from  our  previous  misemployment  of  the  means  we 
possessed  for  correcting  the  errors  to  which  our  judg- 
ment is  liableif 

From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  actions,  although 
materially  right,  are  not  meritorious  with  respect  to  the 
agent,  unless  performed  from  a  sense  of  duty.  This 
conclusion,  indeed  has  been  disputed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
upon  grounds  which  I  cannot  stop  to  examine ;  J  but  its 
truth  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  foregoing  reasonings, 
and  it  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
soundest  moralists,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Aristotle 
inculcates  this  doctrine  in  many  parts  of  his  Ethics. 
In  one  passage  he  represents  it  as  essential  to  virtuous 
actions,  that  the  actions  are  done  evexa  xov  xalov;^ 
and  in  another  place  he  says,  eon  yog  avxrf  ij  evngoL^ia 

*  Aristotle's  Ethics  by  Gillies,  p.  305. 

t  A  distinction  similar  to  that  now  made  between  absolute  and  relative  rectitude 
was  expressed  among  the  schoolmen  by  the  phrases  material  and  formal  virtue. 

J  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Vol.  III.  p.  41.  et  seq.  Firet  Edit  "  I  suppose  a 
person  to  have  lent  me  a  sum  of  money,"  &c.  &c. 

§  a;  }l  ««f'  «^«rff»  r^i^iif  MtXai,  tmi  r*S  »«X«v  Imxhk.  jiri$t  Ethie,  JVic.  Lib. 
iv.  chap.  1. 

II  Ibid.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  5. 
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To  the  same  purpose  also  Lord  Shaftesbury.  "  In 
this  case  alone  it  is  we  call  any  creature  worthy  or  vir- 
tuous, when  it  can  attain  to  the  specu^tion  or  sense  of 
what  is  morally  good  or  ill,  admirable  or  blameable,  right 
or  wrong.  For  though  we  may  yulgarly  call  an  ill  horse 
vicious,  yet  we  never  say  of  a  good  one,  nor  of  any  mere 
changeling  or  idiot,  though  never  so  good-natured,  that 
he  is  worthy  or  virtuous.  So  that  if  a  creature  be  gene- 
rous, kind,  constant,  and  compassionate,  yet,  if  he  can- 
not reflect  on  what  he  himself  does  or  sees  others  do, 
so  as  to  take  notice  of  what  is  worthy  and  honest,  and 
make  that  notice  or  conception  of  worth  and  honesty  to 
be  an  object  of  his  affection,  he  has  not  the  character 
of  being  virtuous  ;  for  thus,  and  no  otherwise,  he  is  ca- 
pable of  having  a  sense  of  right  or  wrong."  And  else- 
where he  observes,  "  that  if  that  which  restrains  a  per- 
son and  holds  him  to  a  virtuous  like  behaviour,  be  no  af- 
fection towards  virtue  or  goodness  itself,  but  towards 
private  good  merely,  he  is  not  in  reality  the  more  vir-» 
tuous."  * 

*  Dr.  Price,  in  his  Review^  has  made  a  namber  of  judicious  observations  on  this 
subject;  and  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  ofMan^  has  a  particular 
chapter  allotted  to  the  consideration  of  this  very  question,  **  whether  an  action  de- 
gerving  moral  approbation  must  be  done  with  the  belief  of  its  being  morally 
good  ?  "  in  which  the  doctrine  he  endeavours  to  establish  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Hume 
IS  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  has  been  now  stated.  **  The  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Hume's  reasoning,"  he  observes,  **  arises  from  the  double  sense  of  the  words  morcd 
goodness.  We  ascribe  it  to  actions  considered  abstractly,  without  any  relation  to 
the  agent.  We  likewise  ascribe  moral  goodness  to  an  agent  on  account  of  an  action 
he  has  done.  With  respect  to  the  agent,  a  good  action  is  undoubtedly  that  in  which 
be  applied  his  intellectual  powers  properly,  m  order  to  judge  what  he  ought  to  do, 
and  acted  according  to  his  best  judgment.  This  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  mor- 
al agent,  and  in  this  his  moral  goodness  in  any  good  action  consists.  But  is  this  the 
goodness  which  we  ascribe  to  an  action  considered  abstractly  ?  No,  surely.  Good- 
ness in  an  action  considered  abstractly  lies  in  this,  and  in  this  only,  that  it  is  an  ac- 
tion which  ought  to  be  done  by  those  who  have  the  power  and  opportunity,  and  the 
capacity  to  perceive  their  obligation  to  do  it.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  goodness 
of  an  action  considered  abstractly  can  have  no  dependence  upon  the  opinion  or  be- 
lief of  an  agent  any  more  than  the  truth  of  a  proposition  depends  upon  our  believing 
it  to  be  tnie.  But  when  a  man  exerts  his  active  powers  well  or  ill,  there  is  a  moru 
goodness  or  turpitude  which  we  figuratively  impute  to  the  action,  but  which  is  truly 
and  properly  imputable  to  the  man  only ;  and  this  goodness  or  turpitude  depends  very 
much  upon  the  intention  and  the  opinion  he  had  of  his  action." 

The  only  correction  I  would  beg  leave  to  make  on  the  foregoing  passage  is,  that, 
whereas  Dr.  Reid  says,  "  the  goodness  or  turpitude  of  an  action  depends  very  mtieh 
upon  the  intention  of  the  agent,  and  the  opinion  he  had  of  his  action,"  I  would  say 
that  it  depends  on  these  circumstances  entirely  or  solely.  This  indeed  is  a  conse* 
quence  following  necessarily  from  his  own  principles. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Office  and  Use  of  Reason  in  the  Practice  of  Moralitjr. 

I  FORMERLY  observed  that  a  strong  sense  of  duty, 
while  it  leads  us  to  cultivate  with  care  our  good  dispo- 
sitions, will  induce  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  means 
in  our  power  for  the  wise  rjBgulation  of  our  external 
conduct.  The  occasions  on  which  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  employ  our  reason  in  this  way  are  chiefly  the  three 
following: — 

1.  When  we  have  ground  for  suspecting  that  our  moral 
judgments  and  feelings  may  have  been  warped  and  per- 
verted by  the  prejudices  of  education. 

I  formerly  showed  that  the  moral  faculty  is  an  original 
principle  of  the  human  constitution,  and  not  the  result 
(as  Mandeville  and  others  suppose)  of  habits  superin- 
duced by  systems  of  education  planned  by  politicians 
and  divines.  The  moral  faculty  indeed,  like  the  faculty 
of  reason,  (which  forms  the  most  essential  of  its  ele- 
ments) requires  care  and  cultivation  for  its  develope- 
ment ;  and,  like  reason,  it  has  a  gradual  progress,  both 
in  the  case  of  individuals  and  of  societies.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  the  former  is  a  fictitious  prin- 
ciple any  more  than  the  latter,  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  which  I  do  not  know  that  any  doubts  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  greatest  sceptics. 

Although,  however,  the  moral  faculty  is  an  original 
part  of  the  human  frame,  and  although  the  great  laws  of 
morality  are  engraven  on  every  heart,  it  is  not  in  this 
way  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  arrive  at  their 
first  knowledge  of  them.  The  infant  mind  is  formed  by 
the  care  of  our  early  instructors,  and  for  a  long  time 
thinks  and  acts  in  consequence  of  the  confidence  it  re- 
poses in  their  superior  judgment.  All  this  is  undoubt- 
edly agreeable  to  the  design  of  Nature,  and,  indeed,  if 
the  case  were  otherwise,  the  business  of  the  world  could 
not  possibly  go  on  ;  for  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this, 
that  the  multitude,  (at  least  as  society  is  actually  consti- 
tuted) condemned  as  they  are  to  laborious  employments. 
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inconsistent  with  the  cultivation  of  their  mental  faculties, 
are  wholly  incapable  of  forming  their  own  opinions  on 
the  most  important  questions  which  can  occupy  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  no 
system  of  education  can  be  perfect,  many  prejudices 
must  mingle- with  the  most  important  and  best  ascer- 
tained truths  ;  and  as  the  truths  and  the  prejudices  are 
both  acquired  from  the  same  source,  the  incontroverti- 
ble evidence  of  the  one  serves,  in  the  progress  of  human 
reason,  to  support  and  confirm  the  other.  Hence  the 
suspicious  and  jealous  eye  with  which  we  ought  to  re- 
gard all  those  principles  which  we  have  at  first  adopted 
without  due  examination, — a  duty  doubly  incumbent  on 
those  whose  opinions  are  likely,  from  their  rank  and  sit- 
uation in  society,  to  influence  those  of  the  multitude, 
and  whose  errors  may  eventually  be  instrumental  in 
impairing  the  morals  and  the  happiness  of  generations 
yet  unborn. 

2.  A  second  instance  in  which  the  exercise  of  Reason 
may  be  requisite  for  an  enlightened  discharge  of  our 
duty,  occurs  in  those  cases  where  there  appears  to  be 
an  interference  between  different  duties,  and  where  of 
course  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  one  duty  ta 
another. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  speculations  I  have  fre- 
quently taken  notice  of  the  coincidence  of  all  our  virtu- 
ous principles  of  action,  in  pointing  out  to  us  the  same 
line  of  conduct;  and  of  the  systematical  consistency 
and  harmony  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  in 
the  moral  character.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
general  and  indisputable  factf  it  must  be  owned  that 
cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  they  seem  at  first  view 
to  interfere  with  each  other,  and  in  which,  of  conse- 
quence, the  exact  path  of  duty  is  not  altogether  so  ob- 
vious as  it  commonly  is.  Thus,  every  man  feels  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  have  a  constant  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  society,  and  also  to  his  otrni  happiness.  On  the  whole, 
these  two  interests  will  be  found,  by  the  most  superficial 
inquirer,  to  be  inseparably  connected ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  cases  may  be  fancied  in 
which  it  seems  necessary  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  one 
to  the  other. 
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In  such  cases,  when  the  public  happiness  is  very  great, 
and  the  private  comparatively  inconsiderable,  there  is 
no  room  for  hesitation ;  but  the  former  may  be  easily 
conceived  to  be  diminished,  and  the  latter  to  be  in- 
creased to  such  an  amount  as  to  render  the  exact  pro- 
priety of  conduct  very  doubtful ;  more  especially  when 
it  is  considered,  that,  OBteris  paribus^  a  certain  degree 
of  preference  to  ourselves  is  not  only  justifiable  but 
morally  right.  In  like  manner  the  attachments  of  na- 
ture or  of  friendship,  or  the  obligations  of  gratitude,  of 
veracity,  or  of  justice,  may  interfere  with  private  or 
public  good  ;  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say,  whether  aU 
of  these  obligations  may  not  sometimes  be  superseded 
by  paramount  considerations  of  utility.  At  least  these 
are  points  on  which  moralists  have  been  arguing  for 
some  thousands  of  years,  without  having  yet  come  to  a 
determination  in  which  all  parties  are  agreed.  It  is 
much  in  the  same  manner  that  the  different  foundations 
of  property  may  give  rise  to  different  claims;  and  it  may 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine,  among  a  variety 
of  titlesj  which  of  them  is  entitled  to  a  preference  over 
the  others. 

The  consideration  of  these  nice  and  puzzling  ques- 
tions in  the  science  of  ethics  has  given  rise  in  modern 
times  to  a  particular  department  of  it,  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Casuistry  ;  the  great  object  of  which  is  to 
lay  down  general  rules  or  canons  for  directing  us  haw 
to  act,  wherever  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion ;  and  which  (in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith)  has 
attracted  more  notice  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done, 
in  consequence  of  the  practice  of  auricular  confession 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

The  absurdity  of  casuistry  is  now  so  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it.  The 
combinations  of  circumstances  into  which  individuals 
may  be  thrown  by  the  accidents  of  life  may  be  so  infinite- 
ly diversified,  that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  them 
all  in  any  general  description ;  and,  therefore,  all  that 
the  morahst  can  reasonably  attempt  is  to  inculcate  those 
good  principles,  and  to  recommend  those  good  disposi- 
tions, which  in  their  general  tendency  are  likely  to  en- 
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sure  a  virtuous  conduct ;  leaving  to  individuals  the  task 
of  exercising  their  own  judgments  on  those  incalcula- 
ble contingencies  in  which  they  may  be  called  on  to 
act. 

3.  When  the  ends  at  which  our  duty  prompts  us  to 
aim  are  to  be  accomplished  by  means  which  require 
choice  and  deliberation. 

Even  if  the  whole  of  virtue  consisted  in  following 
steadily  one  principle  of  action,  still  reason  would  be 
necessary  to  direct  us  to  the  means.  The  truth  is,  na- 
ture only  recommends  certain  ends,  leaving  to  ourselves 
the  selection  of  the  most  efficient  means  by  which  these 
ends  may  be  obtained.  Thus  all  morahsts,  whatever 
may  be  their  particular  system,  agree  in  this,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  branches  of  our  duty  to  promote  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power  the  happiness  of  that  society 
of  which  we  are  members ;  but  the  most  ardent  zeal 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object  can  be  of  no  avail,  un- 
less reason  be  employed  both  in  ascertaining  what  are 
the  real  constituents  of  social  and  political  happiness, 
and  by  what  means  this  happiness  may  be  most  effectu- 
ally advanced  and  secured. 

It  is  owing  to  the  last  of  these  considerations  that  the 
study  of  happiness,  both  private  and  public,  becomes  an 
important  part  of  the  science  of  ethics.  Indeed,  without 
this  study,  the  best  dispositions  of  the  heart,  whether 
relating  to  ourselves  or  to  others^  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  useless. 

The  subject  of  happiness,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  indi- 
vidual, has  been  already  considered.  The  great  ex- 
tent and  difficulty  of  those  inquiries  which  have  for  their 
object  to  ascertain  what  constitutes  the  happiness  of  a 
community,  and  by  what  means  it  may  be  most  effectu- 
ally promoted,  make  it  necessary  to  separate  them  from 
the  other  questions  of  ethics,  and  to  form  them  into  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  science. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  respect  alone  that  politics 
is  connected  with  the  other  branches  of  moral  philoso- 
phy. The  provisions  which  nature  has  made  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  species  all  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  the  political  union ;  and  the  par- 
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ticular  form  which  this  union  happens  in  the  case  of  any 
community  to  assume,  determines  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant circumstances  in  the  character  of  the  people^ 
and  many,  of  those  opinions  and  habits  which  affect  the 
happiness,  of  private  hfe. 

These  observations  which  represent  politics  as.  a 
branch  of  moral  philosophy  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  opinions  of  all  those  authors,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  by  whom  either  the  one  or  the  other  has 
been  cultivated  with  much  success.  Among  the  former 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, both  of  whom,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  have 
left  us  works  on  the  general  principles  of  policy  and 
government,  which  may  be  read  with  the  highest  ad- 
vantage at  the  present  day.  As  to  Socrates,  his  studies 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  inculcate  the  du- 
ties of  private  life ;  and  yet  in  the  beautiful  enumeration 
which  Xenophon  has  given  of  his  favorite  pursuits,  the 
science  of  politics  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature. 
^'  As  for  himself,  manj  and  what  related  to  man,  were 
the  only  subjects  on  which  he  qhose  to  employ  himself. 
To  this  purpose,  all  his  inquiries  and  conversations  turn- 
ed on  what  was  pious,  what  impious ;  what  honorable, 
what  base ;  what  just,  what  unjust ;  what  wisdom,  what 
folly ;  what  courage,  what  cowardice ;  what  a  state  or 
poUtical  community  ;  what  the  character  of  a  statesman 
or  a  politician ;  what  a  government  of  men,  what  the 
character  of  one  equal  to  such  a  government.  It  was 
on  these  and  other  matters  of  the  same  kind  that  he 
used  to  discourse,  in  which  subjects  those  who  were 
knowing  he  used  to  esteem  men  of  honor  and  good- 
ness, and  those  who  were  ignorant  to  be  no  better  than 
the  basest  of  slaves."  * 

In  modern  times  the  intimate  relation  between  ethics 
and  politics,  and  the  easy  transition  by  which  the  one 
perpetually  leads  the  thoughts  to  the  other,  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  speculations  of  Grotius,  of  Locke, 
of  Fenelon,  of  Montesquieu,  of  Turgot,  of  Smith,  and 

•  Mif .  Fleldiag*f  Timlatioa  of  XAQophoo'd  Memonbilto. 
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(with  a  very  few  exceptions)  of  all  that  class  of  writers 
in  France  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Econ- 
omists. I  mention  these  examples  chiefly  to  show  that 
it  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  capricious  and  arbitrary 
arrangement  that  these  two  branches  of  science  are  re- 
ferred to  the  same  academical  department  in  some  of 
our  modem  universities ;  and  to  illustrate,  by  an  appeal 
to  Kterary  history,  the  imperfection  of  those  systems  of 
politics  which  are  not  founded  on  the  previous  study  of 
the  nature  and  duties  of  man. 
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ON  MAN'S  FREE  AGENCY. 

SECTION  I. 
Preliminary  Observations, — ExpUtnation  of  some  ^mbigtunts  T^rms. 

Ai<i<  the  foregoing  ioquiries  coDcerning  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  proceed  on 
'  the  supposition  that  he  has  a  freedom  of  dioice  between  good  and  evil,  and  that, 
when  he  deliberately  performs  an  action  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  he  renders 
himself  justly  obnoxious  to  punishment.  That  this  supposition  is  agreeable  to  the 
common  apprehensions  of  mankind  will  not  be  disputed. 

From  very  early  times  indeed  the  truth  of  the  supposition  has  been  caUed  in  ques- 
tion by  a  few  speculative  men,  who  have  contended  that  the  actions  we  perform  are 
the  necessary  result  of  the  constitutions  of  pur  minds,  operated  on  by  the  circum- 
stances of  our  external  situation ;  and  that  what  we  call  moral  delinquencies  are  as 
much  a  part  of  our  destiny  as  the  corporeal  or  intellectual  qualities  we  have  received 
from  nature.  The  argument  in  support  of  this  doctrine  has  been  proposed  in  various 
forms,  and  has  been  frequently  urged  with  the  confidence  of  demonstration. 

This  question  about  predestination  and  free  will  has  furnished,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  inexhaustible  matter  of  contention,  both  to  philosophers  and  divines.  In 
the  ancient  schools  of  Greece  it  is  well  known  how  generally  and  how  keenly  it  was 
agitated.  Among  the  Mahometans  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  points  of  di- 
vision between  the  followers  of  Omar  and  those  of  Ali ;  and  among  the  ancient  Jews 
it  was  the  subject  of  endless  dispute  between  the  Pharisees  and  ue  Sadducees.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add,  what  violent  controversies  it  has  produced,  and 
still  continues  to  produce,  in  the  Christian  world. 

As  this  controversy,  like  most  others  hi  metaphysics,  has  been  involved  in  much 
unnecessary  perplexity  by  the  ambiguity  of  lan^age,  a.  few  brief  remarks  on  some 
equivocal  terms  connected  with  the  question  at  issue  may  perhaps  add  something  to 
the  perspicuity  and  precision  of  the  following  reasonings.  In  stating'  these  remarks, 
however,  I  shall  not  scupulouslv  confine  myself  to  such  as  are  to  bear  on  my  in- 
tended argument,  but  shall  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  that  may  occur  of  cor- 
recting those  inaccurate  modes  of  speaking  which  have  aiw  connexion,  however 
distant,  with  this  important  article  in  the  Pmlosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

The  word  volition  is  defined  by  Locke  to  be  "  an  act  of  the  mind,  knowingly  ex- 
erting that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employing 
it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any  particular  action."  Dr.  Reid  defines  it  more  briefly 
to  be,  "  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  do  or  not  to  do  something  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  in  our  power."  He  remarks,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  this  definition  is 
not  strictiy  logical,  inasmuch  as  the  determination  of  the  mind  is  only  another  term 
for  volition.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  most  simple  acts  of  the  mind  do 
not  admit  of  being  logically  defined.  The  only  way  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  them 
is  to  reflect  attentively  upon  them  as  we  feel  them  in  ourselves.  Without  this  re- 
flection no  definition  can  enable  us  to  reason  about  thbm  with  correctness." 

It  is  necemax^  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  volition,  in 
order  to  understand  die.  import  of  the  word  untl ;  for  this  last  word  properly  express- 
es thit  power  of  the  mind  of  which  volitioo  is  die  act,  and  it  is  only  by  attending  to 
what  we  experience,  while  we  are  conscious  of  the  act,  that  we  can  understand  any 
thing  concemmg  the  nature  of  the  power. 
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The  word  will,  however,  is  not  always  used  in  this  its  proper  accepta 
frequently  substituted  for  volition ;  as  when  I  say  that  my  hand  moves  in  obedience 
to  my  tmU.  This  indeed  happens  to  the  names  of  most  of  the  powers  of  the  mind ; 
that  the  same  word  is  employed  to  express  the  power  and  the  act  Thus  imagina- 
tion signifies  both  the  power  and  the  act  of  imagining ;  abstraction  signifies  both  the 
pow^r  lind  the  act  of  abstracting,  and  so  in  other  instances.  But  although  tiie  word 
fffUl  may,  without  departhig  from  the  usual  forms  of  speech,  be  used  indiscriminate- 
ly for  the  power  and  the  act,  the  word  volition  applies  only  to  the  latter ;  and  it 
would  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  (Ustinctness  of  our  reasonings  to  restrict  the 
signification  of  the  word  will  entirely  to  the  former. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  apprehend,  to  enlaree  any  more  on  the  meaning  of  these 
terms.  It  is  to  be  learned  only  from  carenil  reflection  on  what  passes  in  our  own 
minds,  and  to  multiply  words  upon  the  subject  would  only  involve  it  in  obscurity. 

There  is,  however,  a  state  of  the  mind  perfectly  distinct,  both  from  the  power  and 
the  act  of  willing,  with  which  they  have  bfeen  frequently  confounded,  and  of  which 
it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  mention  the  characteristical  marks.  The  state  I  refer 
to  is  properiy  called  desire,  the  distinction  between  which  and  will  was  first  cleadv 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Locke.  "I  find  the  will"  says  he,  "  often  confounded  with 
several  of  the  affections,  especially  desire,  and  that  bv  men  who  would  not  willingly 
be  thought  not  to  have  had  very  distinct  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  have  wnt 
very  cleariy  about  them." — "  This,"  he  justly  adds,  "  has  been  no  small  occasion  of 
obscurity  and  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be 
avoided."  The  substance  of  his  remarks  on  the  appropriate  meaning  of  these  two 
terms  amounts  to  the  two  following  propositions.  1.  That  at  the  same  moment  a 
man  may  desire  one  thing  and  will  another.  2.  That  at  the  same  moment  a 
man  may  have  contrary  desires,  but  cannot  have  contrary  wills.  The  notions, 
therefore,  which  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  words  will  and  desire  are  essentially 
different 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  state  Mr.  Locke's  observations  in  his  own  words : 
**  H€  that  shall  turn  his  thoughts  inwards  upon  what  passes  in  his  own  mind  when 
he  wills,  shall  see  tiiat  the  will  or  power  of  volition  is  conversant  about  nothing,  but 
tiut  particular  determination^  the  mind,  whereby,  barely  by  a  thought,  the  mind 
endeavoura  to  give  rise,  continuation,  or  stop  to  any  action  which  it  takes  to  be  in 
its  power.  This  well  considered  plainly  shows,  that  the  will  is  perfectly  distinguish- 
ed from  desire,  which,  in  the  very  same  action,  may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency 
from  that  which  our  wills  set  us  upon.  A  man  whom  1  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me 
to  use  persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speaking,  I  may  wish 
not  to  prevail  on  him.  In  this  case,  it  is  plain  the  will  and  desire  run  counter.  I 
will  (he  action  that  tends  one  way,  whilst  my  desire  tends  another,  and  that  the  di- 
rect contniy.  A  man  who,  by  a  violent  fit  of  gout  in  his  limbs,  finds  a  want  of  ap- 
petite in  his  stomach  removed,  desires  to  be  eased  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or 
hands,  (for,  wherever  there  is  pain  there  is  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  it;)  though  yet, 
while  he  apprehends  that  the  removal  of  the  pain  may  translate  the  noxious  humors 
to  a  more  vital  part,  his  wHl  is  never  determined  to  any  one  action  that  majr^serve  to 
remove  this  pain.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  desiring  and  willing  are  two  distinct  acts 
of  the  mind;  and,  consequently,  that  the  will,  which  is  but  tiie  power  of  volition,  is 
much  more  distinct  from  desire." 

It  is  surprising  how  little  this  important  passage  has  been  attended  to  by  Locke's 
successors.* 

Inclvnation  is  another  word  with  which  wUl  is  frequently  confounded.  Thus, 
when  the  apothecary  says  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

**  My  poverty,  bat  not  my  tbiU  conseDta ; 
Take  this  and  drink  it  off;  the  work  ii  done ;  >* 

the  word  will  is  plainly  used  as  synonymous  with  inclination ;  not  in  its  strict  logi- 
cal sense,  as  the  Immedate  antecedent  of  action.  It  is  with  the  same  latitude  that  the 
word  is  used  in  common  conversation,  when  we  speak  of  doing  a  thing  which  duty 
prescribes  against  owr  own  will ;  or  when  we  speak  of  doing  a  thing  wilUngUf  or 
uniDilUngly* 


•  According  to  Mr.  Belsham,  *«  VbHtion  is  a  modification  of  the  passion  of  desire** 
(Elements,  227.)  In  another  passage  we  are  told  by  the  same  author,  that  "voU- 
Hon  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Hardey  to  be  a  ease  of  association;  "  (Ibid.  176,)— 
a  proposition  which  to  my  mind  is  quite  incomprehensible. 
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In  some  iostancefl  pUtuure  is  used  in  the  same  sense  with  will,  as  in  this 
sentence  of  Locke.  "  We  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies ;  "  and 
in  the  following  line  of  Pope  imll  is  used  for  pleasure. 

«  Go  then,  tho  guilty  at  thy  wiU  chastiw." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  two  words  are  used  as  synonymous  by  Collins,  in 
stating  the  very  propopition  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  tract  to  establish.  «*  I  con- 
tend Tor  liberty,"  says  he, "  as  it  signifies  a  power  in  man  to  do  as  he  loiUs  or 
pleases." 

Dr.  Johnson  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion  where  logical  precision  of  ideas 
is  called  for  in  a  definition,  is  strangely  indistinct  and  inconsistent.  WUl  he  defines 
to  be  "  that  power  by  which  we  desire  a  purpose ;  '*  and  he  gives  as  its  syno^ 
nyme  the.  scholastic  word  velleity.  On  turning  to  the  article  velleity,  we  are  told 
that  **  it  is  the  school  term  used  to  signify  the  lowest  degree  ofdesvre;  **  in  illus- 
tration of  which  Dr.  South  is  quoted,  according  to  whom  **  the  wishing  of  a  thing 
is  not  properly  the  willing  it,  but  it  is  that  which  is  called  by  the  schools  an  imper- 
fect velleity t  and  imports  no  more  than  an  idle  inoperative  complacency  in,  and 
desire  of  the  end,  without  any  consideration  of  the  means." 

Dr.  Priestley's  language  on  this  subject  is  as  loose,  as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  **  What 
is  desire  but  a  vnsh  to  obtain  some  apprehended  good  ?  And  is  not  every  wish  a 
volition  ? "  • 

In  the  next  page  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  determinations  of  what  we  call  tl^e  wUl 
Hre  in  £aict  nothing  more  than  a  particular  cas^of  the  general  doctrine  of  associatioD 
of  ideas,  and,  therefore^  a  perfectly  mechanical  thing." 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  chapter  quoted  above,  Locke  justly  objects  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity  is  conmionly  stated^ 
whether  man^s  will  he  free  or  no?  This  question  he  pronounces  to  be  *'  unrea- 
sonable and  unintelligible;  inasmuch  as  liberty,  which  is  but  a  power,  belongs 
only  to  agents,  and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  the  tot//,  which  is  also 
but  a  power"  f 

To  this  remark  of  Locke  it  may  be  added,  that,  instead  of  speaking  (according  to 
common  phraseology)  of  the  influence  of  motives  on  the  will,  it  would  be  much 
more  correct  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  motives  on  the  agent.  We  are  apt  to  for- 
get what  the  wUl  is,  and  to  consider  it  as  something  inanimate  and  passive,  the 
state  of  which  can  be  altered  only  by  the  action  of  some  external  cause.  The  ha- 
bitual use  of  the  metaphorical  word  motives,  to  denote  the  intentions  or  purposes 
which  accompany  our  voluntary  actions,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ends  whidi  we 
have  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  intrusted  to  us,  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
confirm  us  in  this  error,  by  leading  us  to  assimilate  in  fancy  the  volition  of  a  mind 
to  the  motion  of  a  body ;  and  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  this  volition,  to 
the  vis  motrix  by  which  the  motion  is  produced. 

It  was  probably  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  his  favorite  scheme  of  neces- 
sity that  Hobbes  was  led  to  substitute,  instead  of  the  old  division  of  our  Acuities 
into  the  powers  of  the  understanding  and  those  of  the  will,  a  new  division  of  his 
own,  in  which  the  name  of  cognitive  powers  was  given  to  the  former,  and  that  of 
motive  powers  to  the  latter.  To  familiarize  the  ears  of  superficial  readers  to  this 
phraseology  was  of  itself  one  great  step  towards  securing  their  suffrages  against  the 
supposition  of  man's  free  agency.  To  say  that  the  will  is  determined  by  motine 
powers,  is  to  employ  a  language  which  virtually  implies  a  recognition  of  the  very 
point  in  dispute.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Belsham  is  at  pains  to  keep  the  metaphorical 
origin  of  the  word  motive  in  the  view  of  his  readers,  by  prefixing  to  his  argument,  in 
favor  of  the  scheme  of  necessity,  the  following  definition. 

"  Motive,  in  this  discussion,  is  to  be  understood  in  its  most  extensive  sense.  It 
expresses  whatever  moves  or  influences  the  mind  in  its  choice."  | 

According  to  Mr.  Locke,  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  of  power  are  very  neariy  the 
same.  "  Every  one,"  he  observes,  *•  finds  in  himself  ^a  power  to  begin  or  forbear, 
continue  or  put  an  end  to  several  actions  in  himself.  From  the  consideration  of  the 
extent  of  this  power  of  the  mind  over  the  actions  of  the  man,  which  every  one  finds 
in  himself,  arise  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity."  And  a  few  sentences  after- 
wards : — "  The  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or  forbear 
any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determination  or  thought  of  the  mind,  where- 

•  Illustrations  on  Phil.  Necess.  p.  45. 

t  This  remark  had  been  previously  made  by  Hobbes.  %  £lem.  228. 
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by  either  of  them  is  prefeired  to  the  other.  Where  eidier  of  them  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  agent,  to  be  produced  by  him  according  to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not 
at  liberty  but  under  necessity."  *  That  these  definitions  are  not  perfectly  correct 
will  appear  hereafter.  They  approach,  indeed,  very  nearly  to  the  definitions  of  lib- 
erty  and  necessity  siven  by  Hobbes,  Collins,  and  EJwards ;  whereas  Locke,  in  or- 
der to  do  justice  to  his  own  decided  npinion  on  the  subject,  ought  to  have  included 
also  in  his  idea  of  liberty,  a  power  over  the  determinations  of  his  will. 

It  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  this  close  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  free 
wiU  and  of  power,  and  to  the  pleasure  with  which  the  consciousness  of  potter  is 
always  accompanied,  that  we  feel  so  painful  a  mortification  in  perusing  those  sys- 
tems in  which  our  free  agency  is  called  in  question.  Dr.  Priestley  himseUf,  as  well  as 
his  great  oracle,  Dr.  Hartley,  has  acknowledged,  that  "  he  was  not  a  ready  convert 
to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  that  he  gave  up  his  liberty  with  great  reluctance."! 
But  whence  this  reluctance  to  embrace  a  doctrine  so  "  great  and  glorious,*'  but  fiom 
its  repugnance  to  the  natural  feelings  and  natural  wishes  of  the  human  mhid  ? 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  following  detached  hints  may  be 
of  use  in  guarding  us  against  some  logical  oversights  which  have  misled  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ingenious  men  who  have  engaged  m  this  controversy. 

In  the  case  of  inanimate  matter,  when  I  say  that  the  motion  produced  is 
pr9portional  to  the  impressed  force,  I  only  assert  an  identical  proposition;  for 
my  only  notion  of  the  quantity  of  a  force  is  from  the  effects  it  produces.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  qase  of  motives,!  may,  if  I  choose,  define  the  strength  of  a  motive 
by  its  prevailing  over  other  motives  in  determining  the  will,  and  then  lay  it  down 
as  a  proposition,  that  the  will  is  determined  by  the  strongest  motive.  In  this  case 
likewise  it  is  evident  that  I  only  assert  an  identical  proposition, — a  proposition, 
however,  extremely  apt  to  mislead,  in  consequence  of  its  applying  to  mind  the  word 
strength,  which,  from  its  <^nary  and  proper  application  to  the  forces  that  move 
inert  matter,  suggests  a  theory  concerning  the  infiuence  of  motives  \«hich  takes  for 
^  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Let  us  consider  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said  that  the  will  is  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  motives.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  the  connexion  is  similar  to  that  be- 
.tween  a  force  impressed  on  a  body  and  the  subsequent  motion  ?  But  of  the  nature 
of  this  connexion  I  am  as  ignorant  as  of  the  other.  In  both  cases  I  only  see  the 
foct.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  advocates  for  necessity  have  attempted  to  explain 
the  actions  of  voluntary  agents  by  the  phenomena  of  motion,  and  that  som^other 
metaphysicians  (in  particular  Kepler  and  Lord  Monboddo)  have  attempted  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  motion  by  the  operations  of  voluntary  agents.  In  both  cases  phi- 
losophers saw  the  difficulties  attending  that  set  of  phenomena  to  which  they  confin- 
ed their  attention,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  them  by  the  analogy  of  another  class 
of  facts  not  so  immediately  under  their  consideration  at  the  moment,  without  re- 
collecting that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  equally  placed  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. 

Although,  however^  the  connexion  between  an  impressed  force  and  the  subse- 
quent motion  be  as  inexplicable  as  the  connexion  between  the  motive  and  the  frub- 
sequent  action,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  the  two  cases  are  at  all 
parallel.  In  the  case  of  motion,  although  I  cannot  trace  the  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween it  and  the  impressed  force,  I  am  certain  that  the  motion  is  the  effect  of  tome 
cause  with  which  it  is  necessarily  connected ;  for  every  change  that  takes  place  in 
an  inanimate  object  suggests  to  me  the  notion  of  a  cause.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
determinations  of  a  voluntary  agent,  he  is  himself  the  author  of  thehn;  nor  could  any 
thing  have  led  philosophers  to  look  out  for  any  other  causes  of  tliein,  but  an  appre- 
hended analogy  between  volition  in  a  mind  and  motion  in  a  body. 

The  argument  for  necessity  deiives  all  its  force  from  the  maxim,  **  that  every 
change  requires  a  cau^e."  X    ^^^  ^^^^  maxim,  although  true  with  respect  to  inani- 

•  Locke's  Works.  8vo.  Edit.  Vol.  I.  224. 

t  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  illustrated.  Preface,  page  xxvii.  Birming- 
ham, 1732. 

X  This  maxim  is  generally  stated  in  too  unqualified  a  form.  "  In  the  idea  of  eveiy 
change,**  says  Dr.  Price,  "Is  included  that  of  its  being  an  effect.** — {Review^  ifc, 
p.  30.  8d.  edit.  Lend.  1827.)  He  should  have  said  every  change  in  inantfiuite 
matter.  That  he  himself  understood  it  under  this  limitation  is  evident,  from  the 
zeal  with  which  he  always  combats  the  scheme  of  necessity. 
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mate  matter,  does  not  apply  to  intelligent  agents,  which  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out the  power  of  self-determination.  Upon  an  accurate  analysis,  indeed,  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  it  will  be  found  that  the  idea  of  an  efficient  cause  implies  the 
idea  of  mtnd!,  and  consequently,  that  it  is  absurd  to  ascribe  the  volitions  of  mmd  to 
the  efficiency  of  causes  foreign  to  itself.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Hume,  who  has  hi 
one  part  of  his  system  denied  the  Certainty  of  thq  maxim  just  now  mentioned,  has, 
in  another  part  of  it,  adopted  the  scheme  of  necessity,  although  that  scheme  de- 
Tives  ail  its  plausibility  from  an  undue  and  unwarrantable"  extension  of  this  very 
maxim.* 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  remains  to  be  considered  another 
argument  for  the  necessary  connexion  between  motives  and  actions,  which  has 
been  lately  proposed  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  on  which  that  very  ingenious  writer 
seems  to  lay  considbrable  stress. 

This  argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  man  is  wholly  a  material  being, 
and  that  the  power  of  thinking  is  the  result  of  a  certain  organization  of  the  brain. 
But,  if  man  be  wholly  material,  does  it  not  follow  that  all  his  functions  must  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  and  that,  of  consequence,  all  his  actions  pro- 
ceed from  an  irresistible  necessity  ?  According  to  this  argument,  therefore,  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity  1:*  an  obvious  corollary  from  that  of  materialism. 

As  this  reasoning  takes  the  scheme  of  materialism  for  granted,  it  is  they  alone 
who  have  adopted  that  scheme  who  are  interested  in  examining  whether  the  rea- 
soning be  conclusive  or  not.  The  only  question,  therefore,  before  us  at  present  is, 
whether  the  author's  conclusion  be  a  logical  consequence  of  his  premises.    That  it 


*  From  these  observations  it  seems  to  me  to  follow,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  relation  between  a  motive  and  an  action^  there  is  no  reason  for  con- 
cluding it  to  be  at  all  analogous  to  that  between  a  cause  and  its  effect.  In  further 
proof  of  this  some  authors  have  remarked,  that  the  latter  connexion  is  always  con- 
stant and  uniform,  whereas  we  know  that  the  same  motive  may  at  different  times 
lead  to  very  different  tactions. — See  the  very  ingenious  Essays,  Philosophical  and 
Literary,  of  the  late  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  James  Gregory.) — But  this  answer  is 
not  satisfactory ;  and  as  it  places  the  point  in  dispute  on  an  improper  ground,  it  may 
be  useful  to  show  in  what  its  fidlacy  consists.  By  giving  up  an  argument  which  will 
not  b^ar  examination  we  strengthen  a  good  cause,  no  less  than  by  producing  ad- 
ditional evidence  in  its  support. 

In  considering  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  there  are  three  things  to 
be  attended  to ;  the  cause,  the  subject  on  which  it  operates,  and  the  effect.  While 
the  cause  and  the  subject  continue  the  same,  we  expect  the  same  effect  with  the 
utmost  confidence ;  but  if  either  the  cause  or  the  subject  vary  we  expect  that  the 
effect  will  be  different.  When  we  speak  of  the  constant  conjunction  between  cause 
and  effect  in  physics,  we  always  take  for  ^nted  that  the  cause  operates  in  the 
same  circumstances.  A  variety  of  cases  might  be  mentioned  in  which  we  see  the 
operation  of  the  same  cause,  but  are  unable  to  predict  with  certainty  what  the  effect 
will  be,  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance  concerning  the  state  of  the  subject.  This 
is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  medicines  which  we  apply  to  the  human  body. 
Now,  the  fact  may  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  analogous  with  respect  to  the  mind. 
It  always  indeed  retains  a  consciousness  of  its  personal  identity  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  circumstance  it  is  constantly  undergoing  very  important  alterations, — ^inso- 
much that  the  character  may  be  changed  in  a  considerable  decree  by  the  acquisition 
of  new  information,  or  the  acquisition  of  new  habits,  (both  of  which  it  may  derive 
from  external  circumstances  in  a  way  altogether  independent  of  its  choice.)  Indeed 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mind  can  be  considered  as  exactly  the  same  subject 
in  any  two  instants  of  its  existence.  We  are  not  therefore  entitied  to  conclude  that 
the  relation  between  motive  and  action  is  different  from  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect  in  physics,  merely  from  the  want  of  constant  conjunction,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  same  motive  was  followed  by  different  actions  when  ope-* 
rating  upon  the  same  precise  subject.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  same  verbal  propo- 
sition, when  stated  at  different  times  to  the  same  individual,  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  same  motive,  unless  it  is  always  apprehended  i^  the  same  light  by  the  un- 
derstanding, the  conclusions  of  which  plainly  do  not  depend  on  our  choice.  Allow- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  relation  between  motive  and  action  were  the  same  witii  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  it  might  happen  that  no  constant  conjunction 
between  them  should  be  observable,  in  consequence  either  of  some  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  intellectual  powers,  or  of  the  active  principles. 
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is  not  a  consequence  of  hU  premises,  but  a  mere  play  on  words,  will  appear  ob- 
vious from  the  following  consideration. 

That  matter  is  incapable  of  acting,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  is  acted  upon,  is  a 
principle  universally  admitted  by  the  soundest  philosophers,  and  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind.  But  this  principle  is  founded  on  the 
supposition,  that  matter  is  inert  and  insentient,  incapable  of  thought,  or  of  changing 
its  state  either  of  rest  or  of  motion  till  it  is  acted  on  by  some  foreign  power.  If 
we  reject  this  supposition,  as  Dr.  Priestley  has  done,  and  consider  matter  as  con- 
sisting of  certain  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  requiring  nothing  but  a 
particular  arrangement  or  organization  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  sensatioi^  and  of 
diought,  we  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  apply  any  inference  from  our  common  no- 
tions concerning  matter  to  the  functions  of  a  being,  organized  as  Dr.  Priesley  sap- 
poses  man  to  be.  If  our  ideas  of  matter  imply  nothing  more  than  bertain  powers  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  and  if  matter  properly  organized  may  produce  a  being  ca- 
pable of  sensation  and  of  thought,  why  may  not  the  same  organization  produce  a 
being  capable  of  acting  from  his  own  free  will,  and  without  the  neeessaiy  influence 
of  any  motive  imposed  on  him  from  without  ?  In  this  instance,  therefore,  Dr. 
Priestley's  zeal  for  a  favorite  opinion  has  betrayed  him  into  a  sophism  veiy  unworthy 
of  his  abilities,  and  which  derives  the  very  slight  phiusibility  it  possesses  entirely 
from  an  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  matter,  occasioned  by  his  own  pecu- 
liar speculations  on  its  nature  and  properties. 

It  is  amusing  enough  that  this  very  argument  of  Dr.  Priestley's,  or  at  least  one 
extremely  similar  to  it,  was  long  ago  proposed  irofiieaUy  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  in  his 
ingenious  dialogues,  entitled  the  Minute  PkUosopker, — a  book  which,  (notwith- 
standing a  few  paradoxical  passages  connected  with  the  author's  system  of  idealism) 
may  be  safely  recommended  as  one  of  the  most  instructive,  as  well  as  entortaining 
works,  of  which  English  philosophy  has  to  boast.  ''  Corporeal  objects  strike  on  the 
organs  of  sense,  whence  'ensues  a  vibration  in  the  nerves,  which  being  communi- 
cated to  the  soul  or  animal  spirit  in  the  brahi  or  root  of  the  nerves,  producedi 
therein  that  motion  called  volition ;  and  this  produceth  a  new  determination  on  the 
spirits,  causing  them  to  flow  in  such  nerves  as  must  necessarily,  by  the  laws  of 
mecttknism,  produce  such  certain  actions.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  Aat 
those  things  which  vulgarly  pass  for  human  actions  are  to  be  esteemed  mechanical^ 
and  that  they  are  falsely  ascribed  to  a  free  principle.  There  is  therefore  no  ibnnda* 
tion  for  praise  or  blame,  fear  or  hope,  reward  or  punishment,  nor  consequently  for 
religion,  which  is  biiilt  upon  and  supposeth  those  things."  *  The  alteration  Which 
Dr.  Priestley  has  made  on  this  argument  is  certainly  far  from  an  improvement ;  for 
his  peculiar  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  matter  render  it  much  more  inconse- 
quential than  it  must  appear  to  those  who  retain  the  common  opinions  on  that 
subject. 

SECTION  II. 

Statement  of  the  common  Argument  for  JSTeeessity. 

'  Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  this  question  I  shall  premise  a  few 
principles  in  which  both  parties  are  agreed,  or  which  at  least  appear  to  me  to  be 
concessions,  which  the  advocates  for  free  will  may  safely  make  to  dieir  antagonists 
without  any  injury  to  their  general  argument. 

1.  Every  action  is  performed  with  some  view,  or,  in  other  words,  is  performed 
from  some  motive.  Dr.  Reid  indeed  denies  this  with  zeal,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  he 
has  strengthened  his  cause  by  doing  so ;  f  for  he  confesses  that  the  actions  which 
are  performed  without  motives  are  perfectly  trifling  and  insignificant,  and  not  such 
as  lead  to  any  general  conclusion  concerning  the  merit  or  demerit  of  moral  agents. 
I  should  therefore  rather  be  disposed  to  yield  this  point  than  to  dispute  a  proposition 
not  materially  connected  with  tiie  question  at  issue.  One  thing  is  clear  and  indis- 
putable, that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  a  ma^  acts  from  motives  or  intentions,  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  character  of  a  rational  being. 

2.  The  merit  of  an  action  depends  entirely  on  the  motive  from  which  it  was 
performed.     Dr.  Reid  remarks,  that  some  necessitarians  have  triumphed  in  this 

*  Dialogue  vii.  xix.  t  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,  pp.  293,  2d4. 
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principle  as  the  veiy  hince  of  (he  coatroveny»  whereas  the  troth  is,  that  no  leMoap 

able  advocate  for  £ree  ifm  ever  called  it  in  question. 

So  far,  I  think,  we  are  justified  in  going.  The  great  question  is.  Haw  do  these 
motives  determine  the  will  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  the  Necessitarians  leason 
as  follows : — 

Everjr  change  in  nature,  we  are  told,  implies  the  operation  of  a  cause  ;  and  this 
maxim,  it  is  pretended,  holds  not  only  with  respect  to  inanimate  matter,  but  with 
respect  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  state  of  a  mind.  Eveiy  volition* 
therefore,  must  have  been  produced  by  a  motive  with  which  it  is  as  necessarily  con- 
nected as  any  other  effect  with  its  cause ;  and  when  different  motives  are  presented 
to  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  the  will  yields  to  the  strongest,  as  necessarily  as  a 
body  urged  by  two  contraiy  forces  moves  in  the  direction  of  that  which  is  most 
powerful. 

The  foregoing  argument  goes  to  prove,  that  all  human  actions  are  as  necessarily 
produced  by  motives  as  the  going  of  a  clock  is  necessarily  produced  by  the  weights, 
and  that  no  human  action  could  have  been  otherwise  than  it  really  was.  Nay,  it 
applies  also  in  full  tbrce  to  the  Deity,  and  indeed  to  all  intelligent  beings  whatever  ; 
for  it  is  not  founded  on  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  human  mind,  but  on  the  impostir 
^fi^y  of  free  agency  ;  and,  of  consequence,  it  leads  to  this  general  conclusion,  that 
no  tvent  in  the  universe  could  have  happened  otherwise  than  it  did. 
^  When  the  scheme  of  necessity  is  pushed  to  this  length,  it  involves  the  suppo- 
sition, **  that  every  created  beine,  and  every  event,  even  the  most  trifling,  has  an 
existence  as  necessary  as  that  ofthe  Deity ; "  a  supposition  which  forms  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  system  of  Spinoza.  On  this  subject,  I  confess,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Spinoza  reasons  well,  and  that,  if  we  admit  his  principles,  we  can- 
not deny  his  conclusion.  The  conclusion,  at  the  same  time,  is  such  as  every  un- 
prejudiced understanding  must  revolt  at  the  instant  it  is  mentioned,  and  which  may 
serve  as  a  demonstration,  in  the  form  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdumf  of  the  erroneous- 
ne«6  of  the  principle  from  which  it  is  deduced.  "  It  does  not  indeed  appear  pos- 
sible," as  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  observed,  **  to  invent  another  system  equally  absurd, 
amounting  (as  it  does  in  fact)  to  this  proposition,  that  there  is  but  one  substance  in 
tbo  universe  endowed  with  infinite  attributes  (particularly  infinite  extension  and 
cogitation)  which  produces  all  other  things,  necessarily  as  its  own  modifications, 
and  which  alone  is,  in  all  events,  both  physical  and  moral,  at  once  cause  and  effect, 
agent  and  patient.**  *  Accordingly,  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  at  much  pains  to  prove, 
that  the  Deity  mutt  be  a  free  agent,  and,  therefore,  that  free  agency  is  not  impos- 
sible ;  from  which  he  infers,  that  there  must  be  some  flaw  in  the  reasonings  just 
-stated  to  prove  that  man  is  a  necessary  agent.  If  this  reasoning  of  Clarke's  be  ad- 
mitted as  conclusive,  where  is  the  absurdity  (I  would  ask)  of  supposing,  that  God 
may  have  been  pleased  to  place  man  in  a  state  of  moral  discipline,  by  imparting  to 
him  a  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  in  like  manner  as  he  has  imparted 
to  him  various  other  faculties  and  powers  essentially  different  from  any  thing  we  ob- 
serve in  the  lower  animals  ?  Is  not  the  contrary  asseHion  a  presumptuous  attempt 
to  set  limits  to  the  Divine  Omnipotence  ? 

Among  the  various  forms  which  religious  enthusiasm  assumes,  there  is  a  certain 
prostration  of  the  mind,  which,  under  the  specious  disguise  of  a  deep  humility,  aims 
at  exalting  the  Divine  perfections  by  annihilating  3\  the  powers  which  bdong  to 
human  nature.  "  Nothing  is  more  usual  for  fervent  devotion,**  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  in  speaking  of  some  theories  current  among  the  Hindoos,  <*  than  to 
dwell  so  long  and  so  warmly  on  the  meanness  and  worthlessness  of  created  things, 
and  on  the  aS-sufficiency  ofthe  Supreme  Being,  that  it  slides  insensibly  from  com- 
parative to  absolute  language,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  its  zeal  to  magnify  the  Deity, 
seems  to  annihilate  every  thing  else."  t 

This  excellent  observation  may  serve  to  account  for  the  zeal  displayed  by  many 
devout  men  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  necessity.  "  We  have  nothing,'*  they  fre- 
quently and  justly  remind  us,  **  but  what  we  have  received.**  But  the  question 
here  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  we  have  or  have  not  received  from  God  the 
gift  of  free  will ;  and  the  only  argument,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  they  have 
yet  been  able  to  advance  for  the  negative  proposition,  is,  that  this  ^ift  was  impos- 
sible even  for  the  power  of  God ;  an  argument,  we  may  remark,  which  not  only  an- 
nihilates the  power  of  man,  but  annihilates  that  of  God  also,  and  subjects  him,  as 

*  View  of  Newton's  Discoveries,  Book  i.  chap.  4. 

t  See  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  II.  p.  859. 
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wen  «8  all  hifl  creatures,  to  the  control  of  causes  wfaieh  he  is  unable  to  resist.  So  com- 
pletely does  this  scheme  defeat  the  pious  views  in  which  it  has  sometimes  originated. 
I  say  sometimeBt  for  this  very  argument  agai'nst  the  liberty  of  the  will  is  employed 
by  Spinoza ;  according  to  whom  the  free  agencjr  of  man  involves  the  absurd  sup- 
position of  an  impenum  in  imperio  in  the  universe.*  Voltaire,  too,  who  in  his 
latter  days,  abandoning  tho§e  principles  for  whirh  he  had  before,  when  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  faculties,  so  zealously  and  eloquently  contended,  seems  to  have  become 
a  convert  to  the  scheme  of  £aitallsm,  has  on  one  occasion  had  recourse  to  an  argu- 
ment against  man's  free  agency,  similar  in  substance  to  what  is  advanced  by  Spinoza 
in  the  passage  now  referred  to.  '•  En  effet,  il  seroit  bien  singuHer  que  toute  la 
qature,  tons  les  astres  ob^issent  a  des  loiz  ^t^rnelles,  et  qu*il  y  eut  un  petit  animal 
haut  de  cinq  pieds,  qui  en  m^pris  de  ces  lois  put  agir  toujours  comrae  il  lui  plairoit 
an  seul  gr^  de  son  caprice,"  \ — "  Singular !  '*  exclaims  Dr.  Beattie,  after  quoting 
the  preceding  sentence,  **  Aye,  singular  indeed— but  not  a  whit  more  singular  than 
that  this  same  animal  of  five  feet  should  perceive,  and  think,  and  read,  and  write» 
and  speak ;  attributes  which  no  astronomer  of  my  acquaintance  has  ever  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  planets,  notwithstanding  their  brilliant  appearance  and  stupendous 
magnitude.'*  X    The  reply  is  quite  as  good  as  the  argument  is  entitled  to. 

SECTION  III. 
View  of  the  Question  gvoen  by  Hohhes. 

AccoRBiNO  to  the  view  of  the  subject  that  has  now  been  taken,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude, that  man  possesses  a  power  over  the  determinations  of  his  will : — and  this  is 
precisely  the  scheme  of  what  is  commonly  called  free  tioiU,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
necessity. 

But  this  power  over  the  determinations  of  the  will  has  been  represented  by  some 
philosophers  as  an  absurdity  and  impossibility.  "  Liberty,"  we  are  told,  <*  consists 
only  in  a  power  to  act  as  we  will ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  in  any  being  a 
greater  liberty  than  this.  Hence  it  follows,  that  liberty  does  not  extend  to  the  de- 
terminations of  tlie  will,  but  only  to  the  actions  consequent  upon  its  determinations. 
To  say  that  we  have  povrer  to  will  such  an  action,  is  to  say,  that  we  may  will  it  if 
#e  will.  This  supposes  the  will  to  be  determined  by  a  prior  will ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  will  must  be  determined  by  a  will  prior  to  it,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite 
series  of  wills,  which  is  absurd.  To  act  freely,  therefore,  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  to  act  voluntarily ;  and  this  is  all  the  liberty  that  can  be  conceived  in  man  or  in 
any  other  being.*' 

Agreeably  to  this  reasoning,  Hobbes  defines  a  free  agent  to  be  **  he  that  can  do 
if  he  will,  and  forbear  if  he  will.'*  §  Tlie  same  definition  has  been  adopted  by 
Leibnitz,  ||  by  Collins,  by  Gravesande,  by  Edwards,  by  Bonnet,  and  by  all  later 
necessitarians.  It  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Gravesande : 
"  Facnitas  faciendl  quod  llbuerit,  quecunque  fuerit  voluntatis  determinatio."ir 

Dr.  Priestley  ascribes  this  peculiar  notion  of  fiee  will  to  ^obbes  as  its  author;** 
but  it  is  in  fact  of  much  older  date  even  amon^  modem  metaphysicians ;  coinciding^ 
exactly  with  the  doctrine  of  theses  cholastic  divines  who  contended  for  tiie  lAberty  tf' 
Spontaneity,  in  opposition  to  the  libertv  of  indifference.  It  is,  however,  to  Hobbes 
that  the  partizans  of  this  opinion  are  indebted  for  the  happiest  and  most  popular 
illostration  of  it  that  has  yet  been  given.  **  I  conceive,"  says  he,  « liberty  to  be 
rightly  defined,  the  absence  of  all  the  inqtedtments  to  actum  that  are  not  contained 

♦  Tractat.  Polit.  cap.  ii.  sect.  6.  f  Le  PhUosophe  Ignorant,  XIIL 

i  Essay  on  Truth,  p.  360,  2d  Ed.  &  Hobbes's  Works,  p.  484.    Fol.  Ed« 

II  Leibnitz  has  almost  literally  translated  the  words  of  Hobbes.     **  Proprie  lo- 

quendo  volumus  agere ;  non  vero  volumus  velle ;  alioqui  dicere  etiam  possemus» 

velle  nos  habere  voluntatem  volendi,  quod  in  infinitum  abiret."    (I^eib,  Op.  T.  I. 

p.  166.) 

IT  Introd.  ad  Philosoph.  sect.  115. 

••  "The  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,"  says  Priestley,  "is  in  reality  a 

modem  thing ;  not  older,  I  believe,  than  Mr.  Hobbes.    Of  the  Calvinists,  I  believe 

Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards  to  be  the  first."     (lUustrations  ofPhUos.  JVecess.  p.  195.) 

Supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  does  not  the  veiy  modem  date  of  Hobbes's 

oMeged  discovery  furnish  a  very  strong  presumption  against  it  ? 
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m  ike  nature  and  vUririiteal  quaUhi  of  the  agent.  As,  for  example,  the  water  is 
said  to  descend  freely,  or  to  have  Uberty  to  descend  by  the  channel  of  the  river, 
because  there  is  no  impediment  that  way ;  but  not  across,  because  the  banks  are 
impediments.  And  though  water  (sannot  ascend,  yet  men  never  say  it  wants  the 
Uberty  to  ascend,  but  the  faculty  or  power,  because  the  impediment  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  water,  and  intrinsical.  So  also  we  say,  he  that  in  tied  wants  the  Uberty  to 
go,  because  the  impediment  is  not  in  him,  but  in  his  hands :  whereas  we  say  not  so 
of  him  who  is  sick  or  lame,  because  the  impediment  is  in  himself."  * 

According  to  Bonnet,  "  moral  liberty  is  the  power  of  the  mind,  to  obey  without 
constraint  the  impulse  of  the  motives  which  act  upon  it."  This  definition,  which 
is  obviously  the  same  in  substance  with  that  of  Hobbes,  is  thus  very  justly,  as 
well  as  acutely,  animadverted  on  by  Cuvier.  "  N*admettant  aocune  action  sanii 
motif,  comme  dit-il  il  n*y  a  aucun  effet  sans  cause,  Bonnet  d^finit  la  LUtertS 
Morale,  le  pouvoir  de  I'ame  de  suivre  sans  contrainte  les  motifs  dont  elle  ^prouve 
I'impulsion ;  il  resout  ainsi  les  objections  que  Ton  tire  de  la  provision  de  Dieu ; 
mats  peut-^tre  aussi  detoume-t-il  Tid^e  qu*on  se  foit  d'ordinaire  de  la  liberty. 
Malgr^  cee  opinions,  qui  touchent  au  mat^rialisme  et  au  fatalisme.  Bonnet  fut  tr^s 
reli^eux."  f 

From  this  passage  it  appears,  that  the  very  ingenious  writer  was  as  completely 
aware  as  Clarke  or  Reid,  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  definition  of  moral  Uberty  given 
by  Hobbes  and  his  followers ;  and  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  doctrine  which 
limits  the  free  agency  of  man  to  (what  has  been  called)  the  liberty  of  spontaneity, 
was  the  same,  though  in  a  more  disguised  form,  with  that  of  fatalism,  bn  points 
of  thb  sort,  I  have  always  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  when  I  am  able  to  fortify  my  own 
conclusions  by  the  opinions  of  writers  educated  under  other  forms  of  government, 
and  other  systems  of  religion.  I  need  not  say  how  much  this  satisfaction  is  in- 
creased when  the  writers,  with  whom  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  agree,  rank  as  high 
as  Cuvier  in  the  philosophical  world. 

In  order  to  judge  how  &f  the  reasoning  of  Hobbes  is  in  this  instance  satbfactory, 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  various  significations  of  the  word,  libetiy  ;  for  the 
sense  in  which  Hobbes  has  defined  it  is  only  one  of  its  acceptations,  and  by  no 
means  the  sense  in  which  it  ought  to  be  employed  in  this  controversy.} 

1.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  confinement  of  the  body  by  superior  force,  as  when  a 
person  is  shut  up  in  a  prison.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Hobbea  uses  the  word ;  for  he 
tells  us,  that  liberty  consists  only  in  a  power  to  act  as  we  will.  And  if  the  word  had 
no  other  acceptation,  the  objection  now  stated  would  be  a  valid  one ;  for  as  the 
will  cannot  be  confined  by  any  external  force,  neither  can  we  with  propriety  ascribe 
to  the  will  that  species  of  liberty  which  is  opposed  to  such  confinement. 

2.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  the  restraints  on  human  conduct  arising  from  law  and 
government ;  as  when  we  say,  that,  by  entering  into  a  political  society,  a  man  gives 
up  part  of  his  natural  liberty.  In  this  sense  liberty  undoubtedly  extends  to  the 
determinations  of  the  will ;  and  the  very  obligations  which  are  opposed  to  it  proceed 
on  the  supposition  that  the  will  is  free.  The  establishment  of  law  does  not  abridge 
this  freedom,  but,  on  the  contnuy,  it  takes  for  granted  that  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  obey  or  to  transgress ;  proposing  to  us  on  the  one  hand,  the  motives  of  duty  and 
of  interest ;  and  setting  before  us,  on  the  other,  the  consequences  of  wilful  trans- 
gression. 

8.  Liberty  is  opposed  to  necessity ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  the  word  is  employed^ 
when  we  say  that  man  is  a  free  and  accountable  being,  and  that  the  connexion  be* 
tween  motives  and  actions  is  not  a  necessary  connexion,  like  that  between  cause  and 
effect    This  species  of  Kberty  has  been  called  by  some  moral  Uberty. 

That  there  is  nothing  inconceivable  in  this  idea,  appears,  I  hope,  sufficiehtly  from 
what  has  been  already  said.  -And  indeed  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  metaphysical 
refinement  or  subtlety,  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind  pronounces  men  to  be 
accountable  for  their  conduct,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  understood  to  be  morally 
free.  Whence  is  it  that  we  consider  the  pain  of  the  rack  as  an  alleviation  of  the 
falsehoods  extorted  from  the  criminal  ?  Plainly  because  the  motives  presented  to 
him  are  supposed  to  be  suclf^as  no  ordinary  degree  of  self-command  is  able  to  resist. 
And  if  we  were  only  satisfied  that  these  motives  i^eie perfectly  irresistible,  we  would 
not  ascribe  to  him  any  guilt  at  all. 

*  Treatise  of  Liberty  and  Necessity. 

t  Biographie  Universelle,  a  Paris,  1812.    Article  Bonnet. 

i  Reid  on  the  Active  Powers,  pp.  272,  273.    Quarto  Ed. 
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Ab  an  additional  confirmatioQ  of  Hobbes's  doctrine,  it  hal  been  oised,  that  homan 
laws  require  no  more  to  constitute  a  crime  but  that  it  be  voluntary  ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  inferred,  that  the  criminality  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  wiU, 
whether  that  determination  be  free  or  necessary. 

The  case  just  referred  to  affords  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  argument  The 
confession  of  the  criminal  is  surely  vohmtttnf  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  that  term  ; 
and  yet  we  consider  bis  euilt  as  alleviated,  in  the  same  proportion  in  wliich  we  sup- 
pose his  moral  liberty  to  ne  abridged. 

It  is  true  that  in  most  cases  human  laws  require  no  more  to  constitute  a  crime, 
but  that  it  be  voluntary ;  because  in  general,  motives  are  placed  beyond  the  cogni- 
zance of  earthly  tribunals.  But,  in  a  moral  view,  merit  and  demerit  suppose  not 
only  acdons  to  be  voluntary,  but  the  agent  to  be  possessed  of  moral  liber^.  And 
even  earthly  tribunals  judge  on  the  same  principle,  wherever  it  can  be  made 
appear  that  the  person  accused  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  self-government  by  In- 
sanity, or  by  some  Accidental  paroxysm  of  passion. 

I  shall  only  mention  one  other  argument  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  necessity;  and 
I  have  reserved  for  it  the  last  place,  as  it  has  been  proposed  with  all  the  confidence 
of  mathematical  demonstration  by  a  writer  of  no  less  note  than  Mr.  Bclsham.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  /  and  its  more  immediate  object  is  to  expose 
to  ridicule  the  consequences  wliich  necessarily  flow  from  the  doctrine  of  free  will.    • 

The  argument  is  this, — *^  According  to  the  hypothesis  of  free  will,  the  essence  of 
virtue  and  vice  consists  in  liberty ;  for  example,  benevolence  without  liber^  is  no 
•  virtue :  malignity  without  liberty  is  no  vice.  Both  are  equally  in  a  neutral  state. 
Add  a  portion  of*^  liberty  to  both,  benevole;nce  instantly  becomes  an  eminent  virtue, 
and  malignity  an  odious  vice.  That  is,  if  to  kqvals  you  add  kquals,  thk 
WHOLBs  WILL  BE  tTiTEQUAL ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd."  * 

On  this  reasoning,  to  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  merit  of  complete 
originality,  I  have  no  comment  to  offer.  I  have  quoted  it  chiefly  as  a  specimen  of 
the  logical  and  mathematical  skiU  of  the  present  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  forms  an  amusing  contrast  to  the 
lofl^  pretensions  of  a  sect,  which  prides  itself  not  only  on  its  superiority  to  vulgar 
prejudices,  but  on  its  sagadty  in  detecting  a  fmud  so  successfully  practised  on  uie 
rest  of  mankind,  by  the  author  of  their  morSn  constitution. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  be  well  founded,  the  only  two  opinions  which,  in  the 
actual  state  of  metaphysical  science,  ought  to  be  stated  in  contrast,  are  tliat  of 
liberty  (or  free  will)  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  necessity  eo  the  other.  As  to  the 
liberty  of  spontaneity,  (which  expresses  a  fact  altogether  foreign  to  the  point  in 
question,)  I  can  conceive  no  motive  for  inventing  such  a  phrase,  but  a  desire,  la 
some  writers,  to  veil  the  scheme  of  necessity  from  their  readers,  under  a  language 
less  revolting  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind ;  and  in  others,  an  anxiety  to  banish  it 
as  &r  as  possible  from  their  own  thoughts,  by  substituting,  instead  of  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  commonly  expressed,  a  circumlocution  whicn  seems,  on  a  superficial 
view,  to  concede  something  to  the  advocates  for  liberty. 

The  phrase  Uberiy  of  mdifferenee,  which  has  been  so  frequently  substituted 
(particularly  since  the  time  of  Leibnitz)  for  the  older,  simpler,  and  much  more 
intelligible  phrase  of  free  will,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  less  objectionable  than  the 
Wferty  qf  spontaneity .]  It  certainly  conveys  but  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the 
thing  meant  ;*-the  power,  to  ^itf  o{  ehoiee  or  election  ;  and  that  not  only  among 
things  indifferent,  but  {a  fortiori)  between  right  and  wrons,  good  and  evil. 

The  distinction  between  physical  and  moral  necessity  1  conceive  to  be  not  less 
frivolous  than  those  to  which  the  foregoing  animadversions  relate.  On  this  point 
I  agree  with  Diderot's  assertion  in  a  passage  to  be  quoted  afterwards,  that  the  word 
neeesnty  (as  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  this  dispute)  admits  but  otone  interpre- 
tation. 

*  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  by  Thomas  Belsham,  pp. 
258,  259. 

t  Both  phrases  are  favorite  expressions  with  Lord  Kkmes  in  his  discussions  on 
this  subject  Sec  in  particular  the  Appendix  to  his  Essay  on  Liberty  and  JVeees- 
sUy,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion. 
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SECTION  IV. 
Argument  for  JVecessity,  proposed  by  LeibtUU. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modem 
philosophy,  that  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Leibnitzian  system  is, 
**  that  nothing  exists  without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  and  not  other- 
wise." Of  this  principle  the  following  succinct  account  is  given  by  Leibnitz  him- 
self in  his  controversial  correspondence  with  Dr.  Clarke : — ^**  The  great  foundation 
of  mathematics  is  the  principle  of  contradiction  or  identity ;  that  is,  that  a  proposition 
cannot  be  true  and  false  at  the  same  time.  But  in  order  to  proceed  from  mathe- 
matics to  natural  philosophy,  another  principle  is  requisite,  (as  I  have  observed  in 
my  TheodicsBa,)  I  mean  the  principle  of  the  wffident  reason  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  nothing  happens  without  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so  rather  than  otherwise. 
And  accordingly,  Archunedes  was  obliged,  in  his  book  De  Mquilibrio,  to  take  for 
granted,  that  if  there  be  a  balance  in  which  every  thing  is  alike  on  both  sides,  and  if 
^qual  weights  are  hung  on  the  two  ends  of  that  balance,  (he  whole  will  be  at  rest. 
It  is  because  no  recuon  can  be  given  why  one  side  should  weigh  down  rather  than 
the  other.  Now  by  this  single  principle  of  the  sufficient  rt  ason  may  be  demon- 
strated the  Being  of  a  God,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  metaphysics  or  natural  theology ; 
and  even  in  some  measure  those  physical  truths  that  are  independent  upon  mathe- 
matics, such  as  the  dynamical  principles,  or  the  principles  of  force." 

Some  of  (he  inferences  deduced  by  Leibnitz  from  this  almost  gratuitous  assump- 
tion are  so  paradoxical,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering  be  was  not  staggered  about 
its  certaintv.  Not  only  was  he  led  to  conclude  that  the  mind  is  necessarily  deter- 
mined in  all  its  elections  by  the  greatest  apparent  good,  insomuch  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  make  a  choice  between  two  things  perfectly  alike  ;  but  he  had 
the  boldness  to  extend  this  conclusion  to  the  Deity,  and  to  assert,  that  two  things 
perfectly  alike  could  not  have  been  produced  even  by  Divine  Power.  It  was  upon 
this  ground  that  he  rejected  a  vacuum,  because  all  the  parts  of  it  would  be  perfectly 
like  to  each  other ;  and  that  he  also  rejected  the  supposition  of  atoms,  or  simil^^r 
particles  of  matter,  and  ascribed  to  each  particle  a  moncuL  or  active  principle,  by 
which  it  is  discriminated  from  every  other  particle.  The  amplication  of  his  principle, 
however,  on  which  he  evidently  valued  himself  the  most,  was  that  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded^ — the  demonstrative  evidence  with  which  he  conceived  it  to  establish 
the  impossibility  of  free  agency,  not  only  in  man,  but  in  any  other  intelligent  being ;  * 
a  conclusion  which,  under  whatever  form  of  words  it  may  be  disguised,  is  liable  to 
eveiy  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  the  system  of  Spinoza. 

With  respect  to  the  principle  from  which  these  important  consequences  were  de- 
duced, it  is  observable,  that  it  is  stated  by  Leibnitz  in  terms  so  general  and  vague, 
as  to  extend  to  all  the  different  departments  of  our  knowledge  \  for  he  tells  us  that 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  every  existence,  for  every  event,  and  for  every 

*  The  following  comment  on  this  part  of  the  Leibnitzian  system  is  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  his  greatest  admirers,  Charles  Bonnet . — **  Cette  mctaphysique  transcen- 
dante  deviendra  un  pen  plus  intelligible,  si  Ton  fait  attention,  qu*en  vertu  du  prindpe 
de  la  raison  suffisarUe,  tout  est  n^cessairement  li^  dans  Tunivere.  Toutes  les 
actions  des  Stres  simples  sent  harmoniques,  ou  subordon^es  les  imes  aux  autres. 
L'exercice  actuel  de  I'activit^  d'une  monade  donn^e,  est  d^termin^  par  Pexercice 
actuel  de  I'activit^  des  monades  auxquelles  elle  corresponde  imm^diatement.  Cette 
correspondence  continue  d*un  point  quelconque  de  Tunivers  jusqu'a  ses  extr^mit^s. 
Representez  vous  les  ondes  circulaircs  et  concentriques  qu'unc  pierre  excite  dans 
une  eau  dormante.    Elles  vont  toujours  en  s'elarp;i8sant  et  en  s'affoiblissant. 

"  Mais,  r^tat  actuel  d'une  monade  est  n^cessairement  d^t^rmin^  par  son  ^tat  an- 
t^c^dent ;  celui-ci  par  un  ^tat  qui  a  precede,  ainsi  en  remontant  jusqu'a  Pinstant  de 
la  creation. 

"  Ainsi  le  pass^,  le  present,  et  le  futur  ne  ferment  dans  la  meme  monade  qu'une 
seul  chaine,  Notre  philosophe  disoit  ing^nieusement,  que  le  prisent  est  toujours 
gros  de  Pavenir. 

**  II  disoit  encore  que  I'Etemel  Geometre  resolvoit  sans  cesse  ce  probleme  ;  T^tat 
d'une  monade  etant  donne,  en  d^ terminer  T^tat  pass^,  present,  et  futur  de  tout 
Tunivers."— ^oniM^,  Tome  VIII.  pp.  303,  304,  806. 
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truth.  This  use  of  the  word  reason  is  so  extremely  eqatvocal,  that  it  is  quite  Im- 
possible to  aunex  any  precise  idea  to  the  proposition.  Of  this  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
produce  any  other  proof  than  the  application  which  is  here  made  of  it  to  thingsiso 
very  different  as  existences,  events,  and  truths  ;  in  all  of  which  cases  it  must  of 
necesaitY  have  different  meanings.  It  would  he  a  vain  attempt,  therefore,  to  combat 
the  maxun  in  the  foim  in  whicn  it  is  generally  appealed  to.  Nor  indeed  can  we 
either  adopt  or  reject  it,  without  considering  particularly  how  far  it  holds  in  the  vari- 
ous instances  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

The  multifitrious  discussions,  however,  of  a  physical,*  a  metaphysical,  and  a  theo- 
logical nature,  necessarily  involved  in  so  detailed  an  examination,  would,  in  the 
present  times,  (even  if  this  were  a  proper  place  for  introducing  them)  be  equally 
useless  and  uninteresting.  The  peculiar  opinions  of  i^ibnitz  on  most  questions  con- 
nected with  these  sciences  have  already  fallen  Into  complete  neglect  But  as  the 
maxim  still  continues  to  be  quoted  by  the  latest  advocates  for  the  scheme  of  neces- 
flity,  it  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  to  observe,  that,  when  understood  to  refer 
to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  material  universe,  it  coincides  entirely  with 
the  common  maxim,  that  "  every  change  implies  the  operation  of  a  cause  ;  "  and 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  intuitive  evidence  in  this  particular  case,  that  so  many 
have  been  led  to  acquiesce  in  it  in  the  unlimited  terms  in  which  Leibnitz  has  an- 
•  nounced  it.  One  thSng  will  be  readily  granted,  that  the  maxim,  when  applied  to  the 
determinations  of  intelligent  and  moral  agents,  is  not  quite  so  obvious  and  indispu- 
table as  when  applied  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  things  altogether  inanimate 
and  passive. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  induced  Leibnitz,  in  the  enunciation  of  his  maxim, 
to  depart  from  the  form  in  which  it  has  generally  been  stated,  and  to  substitute,  in- 
stead of  the  word  cause  the  word  reas<m,  which  is  certainly  not  only  the  more  un- 
usual, but  the  mora  ambiguous  expression  of  the  two  i  Was  it  not  evidently  a  per- 
ception of  the  impropriety  of  calling  the  motives  from  which  we  act  the  causes  of 
our  actions;  or  at  least  of  the  inconsistency  of  this  language  with  the  common  ideas 
and  feelines  of  mankhkl  ?  The  word  reason  is  here  much  less  suspicious,  and  much 
more  likely  to  pass  current  without  examination.  It  was  theremre  with  no  small 
dexterity  that  Leibnitz  contrived  to  express  his  general  principles  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  impropriety  of  his  language  should  be  most  apparent  in  that  case  in  which 
the  proposition  is  instantaneously  admitted  by  every  reader  as  self-evident ;  and  to 
adapt  it>  in  its  most  precise  and  definite  shape,  to  the  case  in  which  it  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  undergoing  a  severe  scrutinv.  In  this  respect  he  has  managed  his 
argument  with  more  address  than  Collins,  or  Edwards,  or  Hume,  all  of  whom  have 
applied  the  maxim  to  mtnd,  in  the  very  same  words  in  which  it  is  usually  applied  to 
inanimate  matter. 

Let  us  examine,  therefore,  Leibnitz's  principle  as  applicable  to  the  determinations 
of  the  wiU»  and  consider  what  it  implies,  and  how  far  it  is  agreeable  to  fact.  And  for 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  various  senses  in  which  it  may  be  under- 
stood ;  for  although  it  is  in  this  case  that  the  author's  expressions  are  the  least  excep- 
tionable, they  are  yet  far  from  being  limited  to  one  interpretation. 

1.  When  it  is  said,  that  for  every  voluntary  action  there  must  have  been  a  sufficient 
reason,  the  proposition  may  be  understood  merely  to  imply  that  every  such  action 
must  have  had  a  cause.  And  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  this  is  the  only  in- 
terpretation of  which  the  proposition  admits,  if  the  word  reason  be  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  alone  Leibnitz's  maxim  is  applicable  to  inanimate  matter.  But  in 
this  sense  of  the  proposition  it  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  about  liberty  and 
necessity ;  for  it  only  implies  that  the  action  is  an  effect,  which  either  proceeded 
from  the  free  will  of  the  agent  (in  which  case  he  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the  cause 

*  One  of  the  happiest  applications  of  tliis  principle  in  physics  that  I  know  of,  is  in 
D'Alemhert's  Demonstration  of  the  Composition  of  Forces,  where  the  only  axiom 
which  he  assumes  is  this, — that, "  if  a  body  be  acted  upon  by  three  equal  forces,  in 
directions  forming  equal  angles  with  each  other,  it  will  necessarily  remain  at  rest, 
there  existimr  no  wuffident  reason  why  it  should  move  in  one  direction  rather  than 
another.*'  The  same  principle  too,  is  assumed  in  the  ingenious  reasoning  employed 
by  Stevinus,  to  prove  "  that  a  chain  laid  on  an  inclhied  plane,  with  a  part  of  it  hang- 
ing over  at  top  in  a  perpendicular  line,  will  be  in  equiUbrio,  if  the  two  ends  of  the 
cluan  reach  down  to  exactly  the  same  level." — See  Mr.  Playfair's  Dissertation  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  JCneyclopadia  Britanniea,  Part  i.  pp.  64, 65. 
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of  the  eflbct)  or  which  did  not  proceed  from  his  free  will  (in  which  case  it  most 
ultimately  be  referred  to  some  other  cause.) 

2.  The  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason,  when  applied  to  oar  yoluntaiy  actions, 
may  be  understood  to  imply,  that  the  will  is  necessarily  determined  -by  the  greatest 
apparent  good.  As  this  proposition  is  not  peculiar  to  the  system  of 'Leibnitz,  it  may 
be  proper  to  Slate  it  more  fully. 

The  circumstances  of  our  external  situation,  (it  has  been  said)  and  the  state  of  our 
appetites,  desires,  &c.  at  any  particular  time,  evidently  do  not  depetafd'on  us.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  I  am  under  the  influence  of  any  two  active  principles  which  urse 
me  in  different  directions,  and  that  I  deliberate  which  of  them  I  am  to  obey :  The 
conclusion  my  understandmg  forms  on  this  subject  does  not  depend  on  me,  and  this 
conclusion  necessarily  determines  my  wiO ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  not  to  do 
what  appears  to  him  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most  eHgible  thing  at  the  mo- 
ment. My  will  therefore,  in  every  case,  depends  as  little  on  myself  as  the  concloaioii 
of  my  understanding  when  I  give  my  assent  to  a  mathematical  demonstration. 

The  flaw  of  this  reasoning,  I  apprehend  lies  in  that  step  in  which  it  is  affirmed, 
that  the  will  is  necessarily  determined  by  what  appears  to  us  to  be  best  and  most 
eligible  at  the  moment ; — and  the  only  circumstance  which  gives  the  preposition  the 
smallest  degree  of  plausibility  is  the  ambiguity  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  stated. 
FoHtmay  either  imply  that  our  volitions  are  necessarily  agreeable  to  what  we  wiU  at 
the  time ;  in  which  case  we  only  assert  an  identical  proposition :  Or  that  the  wiO  is 
necessarily  determined  by  what  appears  to  us  to  be  moraUy  best  and  really  most 
eU^U  at  the  time ;  in  which  case  we  assert  what  is  contrary  to  fact. 

8.  The  meaning  of  the  proposition  now  under  consideration  may  be  understood  to 
be  this,  that  for  every  action  there  must  be  a  motive. 

I  have  already  said  that  in  this  sense  I  am  disposed  to  admit  the  maxim.  Dr.  Reid 
indeed  has  very  confidently  maintained  the  negative ;  but  I  do  not  think  (as  I  for- 
merly observed)  that  by  doine  so  he  has  strengthened  his  cause ;  for  he  confesses 
that  the  actions  which  are  performed  without  motives  are  perfectly  uifling  and  insig- 
nificant :  Nay,  he  acknowledges  that  the  merit  of  an  action  depends  entirely  on  tibe 
motive  from  which  it  was  performed. 

But  although  we  grant  this  general  proposition,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  from  it 
that  man  is  a  necessary  agent.  The  question  is  not  concerning  the  inftuenee  of  mo- 
tives, but  concerning  the  nature  of  that  influence.  The  advocates  for  necessity  re- 
present it  as  the  influence  of  a  cause  in  producing  its  effect.  The  advocates  for 
liberty  acknowledge  that  the  motive  is  the  oeeaaion  of  acting,  or  the  reason  for  act- 
ing ;  but  contend  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  efficient  cause  of  it  that  it  supposes 
the  efficiency  to  exist  elsewhere,  viz.  in  the  mind  of  the  agent.  Between  these  two 
opinions  there  is  an  essential  distinction.  The  one  represents  man  merely  as  a  pas- 
sive instrument.  According  to  the  other,  he  is  really  an  agent,  and  the  sole  audior 
of  his  own  actions.  He  acts  indeed  from  motives,  but  he  nas  the  power  of  choice 
among  different  ones.  When  be  acts  from  a  particular  motive,  it  is  not  because  this 
motive  is  stronger  than  others,  but  because  he  wiUed  to  act  in  this  way.  Indeed  it 
may  be  questioned  if  the  word  strength  conveys  any  idea  when  applied  to  motives. 
It  is  obviously  an  analogical  or  metaphorical  expression,  borrowed  from  a  class  of 
phenomena  essentially  different 

**  Nothing,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, "  is  without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is  rattier  than 
not,  and  why  it  is  thus  rather  than  otherwise.  But  in  thin*gs  in  their  own  naturo 
indifferent,  mere  unU,  without  any  thing  external  to  influence  it,  is  alone  a  sufficient 
reason,  as  in  the  instance  of  God's  creating  or  placing  a  particle  of  matter  in  one 
place  rather  than  another,  when  all  places  are  originally  alike." 

With  this  observation  of  Clarke's  the  following  passages  from  Boscovich  coincide. 
They  are  taken  firom  his  notes  on  the  Latin  Po.em  of  Benedietus  Stay,  de  Systemate 
Mindi. 

'*  Eodem  pacto  sine  ulla  etiam  ratione  quam  nos  excogitare  possimus,  ex  omnino 
slmilibus  potuit  Deus  selisere  potius  aliqua  quam  alia,  et  ex  lis  que  selegit  alia  alibi 
collocaro,  ut  ex  prorsus  similibus  materiae  punctis,  aliud  in  sole,  aliud  in  Syrio,  quo- 
rum similium  bina  etiam  haberi  in  mundo  nequaquam  Leibnitiani  affirmant,  quia  dis- 
cerni  a  se  invicem  non  possunt,  nee  haberi  posset  ratio  sufficiens,  cur  primum  secun- 
di  loco  collocatum  non  esset,  et  vice  versa.  Discemere  poterit  Deus  ipse  etiam 
prorsus  similia,  si  illam  intimam  cujusque  naturam,  quam  indtoiduationem  dicimus, 
videat  per  quam  hoc  non  est  illud.  £am  autem  ipsam  sine  ulla  dissimilitudine  Divi- 
nae  sapientis  oculos  effugere,  qtiis  affirmet  ?  Porro  ratio  cur  hsec  potius  hie  quam 
alibi  coUocata  sit,  physica  erit  semper  aliqua,  nimirum  ipsa  actio  Divina  qua  collocatur. 
Moralis  nulla  erit  ew  potius,  sed  libertas,  et  ipsa  voluntas  Divina  stabit  pro  rationo. 
Sic  etiam,  ubi  nos  aliquid  ehgimus,  electionis  physica  ratio  erit  ipsa  voluntas  nostra 
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voHtionem  -  prodacenfl ;  monJis  eiit  semper  a]tqua«  cum  voluntas  in  incogDitom  non 
feratur,  necs  ine  motivo  operetur,  sed  non  erit  ratio  cur  potiufl  eligat,  quam  non  eligat ; 
▼erum  motivis  omnibus,  sive  moraiibus  rationibus,  consideratis,  supereiit  facultas,  eo 
se  inclinandi,  ubi  etiam  minus  ponderis  rationes  habent ;  ut  accuratissime  veruin  sit 
illud :  Video  mdiora  (et  eodem  etiam  pacto/iicufiiiiora,  utHiora)  proboque  ;  dete- 
riora  sequor,** 

The  point  on  which  this  celebrated  controversy  between  Leibnitz  and  Claike  turns, 
is  vei^  clearly  and  precisely  defined  by  Madaurin  in  his  account  of  Newton's  Dis- 
coveries. "  Leibnitz,"  he  observes,  ".  makes  great  use  of  a  comparison  between  the 
effects  of  opposite  motives  on  the  mind,  and  of  weights  placed  in  the  scales  of  a 
balance,  or  of  powers  acting  upon  the  same  body  with  contrary  directions.  His 
learned  antagonist  denies  that  there  is  a  similitude  between  a  balance  moved  by 
weights  and  a  mind  acting  upon  the  view  of  certain  motives ;  because  the  one  is 
entirely  passive,  and  the  other  not  only  is  acted  upon,  but  acts  also.  The  mind,  he 
owns,  is  purely  passive  in  receiving  the  impressions  of  the  motive,  which  is  only  a 
perception,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  power  of  acting  after  or  in  conse- 
quence of  that  perception.  The  difference  between  a  man  and  a  machine  does  not 
consist  only  in  sensation  and  intelligence,  but  in  his  power  of  acting  also.  The 
balance,  for  want  of  this  power,  cannot  move  at  all  when  the  weights  are  equal ;  bat 
a  free  agent,  (says  he)  when  there  appear  two  perfectly  alike  reasonable  ways  of 
acting,  has  still  within  itself  a  power  of  choosing  ;  and  it  may  have  strong  and  very 
good  reasons  not  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  this  power,  although  there  may  be  no 
reason  whatever  to  determine  the  choice  in  favor  of  one  rather  than  of  the  other.  It 
is  evident  that,  as  it  is  from  internal  sonsciousness  I  know  any  thing  of  liberty,  so  no 
assertion  contraiy  to  what  I  am  conscious  of  concerning  it  can  be  admitted ;  and  it 
were  better  perhaps  to  treat  of  this  abstruse  subject  after  the  manner  of  experimental 
philosophy,  than  to  fill  a  thousand  pages  wiUi  metaphysical  discussions  concerning 
it." — "  Let  any  man  reflect  on  his  own  thoughts,  from  which  alone  any  notions  we 
have  of  liberty  can  be  derived  ;  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  he  could  choose  between 
two  desirable  things  that  appear  equally  good,  rather  than  want  both,  Leibnitz's  ar- 
gument (drawn  from  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason)  can  have  no  force  upon 
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Defence  of  the  Scheme  of  J^eeessity  by  CoUine  and  Edtoardt, — Conirasi  between 
their  Views  and  those  of  the  later  J^ecessitarians. 

I  BATE  already  said,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Clarke,  the  scheme  of  Necessity* 
when  pushed  to  its  logical  consequences,  roust  ultimately  terminate  in  Spinozism. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  great  aim  of  Collins  to  vindicate  his  favorite  scheme  from 
this  reproach,  and  to  retaliate  upon  the  partizans  of  free  will  the  charges  of  atheism 
and  immorality.  In  proof  of  this,  I  have  only  to  quote  the  account  given  by  the 
author  himself  of  the  plan  of  his  work. 

"  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  being  misunderstood  and  prejudged 
in  handling  questions  of  such  nice  speculation  as  those  of  liberty  and  necessity ;  and, 
therefore,  though  I  might  in  justice  expect  to  be  read  before  any  judgment  be  pass- 
ed on  me,  I  think  it  proper  to  premise  tne  following  observations : — 

"  First,  though  I  deny  liberty  in  a  certain  meaning  of  that  word,  yet  I  contend  for 
liberty  as  it  signifies  a  power  in  man  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleases. 

"  Secondly y  when  I  affirm  necessity,  I  contend  only  for  moral  necessity ^  meaning 
thereby  that'man,  who  is  an  intelligent  and  sensible  being,  is  determined  by  his  rea- 
son and  his  senses ;  and  1-deoy  man  to  be  subject  to  such  necessity,  as  in  docks, 
watches,  and  such  other  beings,  which  for  want  of  sensation  and  intelligence,  are 
subject  to  an  absolute,  physical,  or  mechanical  necessity. 

"  Thirdly y  I  have  undertaken  to  show,  that  the  notions  I  advance  are  so  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with,  that  they  are  the  sole  foundations  of  morality  and  laws,  and  of 
rewards  and  puni^ments  in  society ;  and  that  the  nations  I  explode  are  subversive 
of  them."  t 

*  Maclaurin,  Book  II.  Vol.  ii.  chap.  4. 

t  Whoever  has  looked  into  the  writings  of  Priestley  and  his  followers  must  be 
instantly  sensible  how  very  different  their  spirit  is  from  that  of  the  above  quotation ; 
and  yet  they  uniformly  appeal  to  Collins  :md  Edwards  as  their  great  oracles  upon  this 
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In  the  prosecatioa  of  his  ar^ment  on  Uus  question,  Collins  endeavours  to  show, 
that  "Man  is  a  necessary  agent.  1.  From  our  experience.  (By  experience  he  • 
means  our  own  consciousness  that  we  are  necessary  agents.)  2.  From  the  impossi- 
hility  of  liberty.  3.  From  the  consideration  of  the  Divine  prescience.  4.  From 
the  nature  and  use  of  rewards  and  punishments.  And,  5.  From  the  nature  of  mo- 
rality.*'• 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  indeed  in  the  veiv  selection  of  his  premises,  it  is 
remarlcable  how  completely  Oollius  has  anticipated  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  most 
celebrated,  and  indisputably  the  ablest  champion,  in  later  times,  of  the  scheme  of  ne-  ' 

question,  ^or  is  this  change  in  the  Necessitarian  creed  at  all  wonderful ;  for  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  objections  urged  by  Collins  and  Edwardn  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
will  are  of  an  incomparably  more  imposing  and  popular  nature,  than  the  very  subtile 
and  shadowy  arguments  by  which  they  have  tried  to,  reconcile  their  scheme  with 
man's  moral  agency  ;  and,  accordingly,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that,  among  the  prose- 
lytes they  have  gained  to  the  first  part  of  their  creed,  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred 
wHo  will  subscribe  to  the  second.  In  this  point  of  view  I  am  afraid  that  Edwards's 
book  (however  well  meant)  has  done  much  harm  in  England,  as  it  has  secured  a 
favorable  hearing  to  the  same  doctrines,  which,  since  the  time  of  Clarke,  had  been 
generally  ranked  among  the  most  dangerous  errors  of  Hobbes  and  his  disciples. 

*  To  the  arguments  of  Collins  against  man's  free  agency  some  of  his  late  followers 
have  added  the  inconsistency  of  this  doctrine  with  the  known  effects  of  education^ 
(under  which  phrase  they  comprehend  also  the  moral  effects  of  all  the  external  cir- 
cumstances in  which  men  are  involuntarily  placed)  in  forming  the  characters  of  indi- 
viduals. 

The  plausibility  of  this  argument  (on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Priest- 
ley and  others)  arises  entirely  from  the  mixture  of  truth  which  it  involves ;  or,  to 
express  my£<elf  more  correctly,  from  the  evidence  and  importance  of  tlie  fact  on 
which  it  proceeds,  when  that  fact  Is  stated  with  due  limitations. 

That  the  influence  of  education  in  this  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word  was 
greatly  underrated  by  our  ancestors  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  and  it  is  to 
Locke's  writings  more  than  to  any  other  single  cause,  that  the  change  in  public  opin- 
ion on  this  head  is  to  be  ascribed.  On  various  occasions  he  has  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  this  influence,  and  has  more  than  once  intimated 
his  belief,  that  the  great  majority  of  men  continue  through  life  what  early  education 
had  made  them.  In  making  use,  however,  of  this  strong  language,  his  object  (as 
is  evident  from  the  opinions  which  he  has  avowed  in  other  parts  of  his  works)  was 
only  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  practical  lessons  he  was  anxious  to 
inculcate  ;  and  not  to  state  a  metaphysical  fact  which  was  to  be  literally  and  rigo- 
rously interpreted  in  the  controversy  about  liberty  and  necessity.  The  only  sound  and 
useful  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  spirit  of  his  observation  is,  the  duty  of  gratitude 
to  Heaven  for  all  the  blessings,  m  respect  of  education  and  of  external  situation, 
which  have  fallen  to  our  own  lot ;  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  involuntary  mis- 
fortunes by  which  the  seeming  demerits  of  others  may  have  been  in  part  occasioned, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  diminished ;  and  the  consequent  obligation  upon  ourselves 
to  think  as  chaiitably  as  possible  of  their  conduct  under  the  most  unfavorable  appearan- 
ces. The  truth  of  all  this  I  conceive  to  be  implied  in  these  words  of  Scripture,  "  To 
whom  much  is  given,  of  them  much  will  be  required ;  "  and,  ii  possible,  still  more 
explicitly  and  impressively  in  the  Parable  of  the  Talents, 

Is  not  the  use  which  has  been  made  by  Necessitarians  of  Locke's  Treatise  on 
Education,  and  other  books  of  a  similar  tendency,  only  one  instance  more  of  that 
disposition,  so  common  among  metaphysical  sciolist^,  to  conceal  from  the  world  their 
incapacity  to  add  to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  by  appropriating  to  themselves 
the  conclusions  of  their  wiser  and  more  sober  predecessors,  under  the  startling  and 
imposing  disguise  of  universal  maxims,  admitting  neither  of  exception  nor  restriction.' 
It  is  thus  that  Locke's  judicious  and  refined  remarks  on  the  Association  of  Ideas 
have  been  exaggerated  to  such  an  extreme  in  the  coarse  caricatures  of  Hartley  and 
of  Priestley,  as  to  bjing  among  cautious  inquirers  some  degree  of  discredit  on  one  of 
the  most  important  doctrines  of  modern  philosophy.  Or,  to  take  another  case  still 
more  in  point,  it  is  thus  that  Locke's  reflections  on  the  effects  of  education  in  mod- 
ifying the  intellectual  faculties,  and  (where  skilfully  conducted)  in  supplying  their 
original  defects,  have  been  distorted  into  the  puerile  paradox  of  Helvetius,  that  the 
mental  capacities  of  the  whole  human  race  are  the  same  at  the  moment  of  birth.  It 
is  sufficient  for  me  here  to  throw  out  these  hints,  which  will  be  found  to  apply  equal- 
ly to  a  large  proportion  of  other  theories  started  by  modern  metaphysicians. 
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cessity.  The  coincideDce  is  so  perfect,  that  the  outline  given  by  the  former  of  (he 
plan  of  his  work  might  have  served  with  equal  propriety  as  a  preface  to  that  of  the 
latter. 

From  the  above  summary,  and  still  more  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  phUoBophi- 
cal  inquiry,  it  is  evident  that  Collins  (one  of  the  most  obnoxious  writers  of  his 
days  to  divines  of  all  denominations)  was  not  less  solicitous  than  his  successor,  Ed- 
wards, to  reconcile  his  metaphysical  notions  with  man's  accountableness  and  moral 
agency.  The  remarks,  accordingly,  of  Clarke  upon  Collins's  work  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  that  of  Edwards.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  seem  never  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  this  very  acute  and  candid  reasoner.  As  for  Collins,  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  he  attempted  no  reply  to  this  tract  of  Clarke's,  al- 
though he  lived  twelve  years  after  its  publication.  The  reasonings  contained  in  it, 
together  with  thosie  on  the  same  subject  in  his  correspondence  with  Leibnitz,  and  in 
his  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  form,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  powerful,  of  all  his  metaphysical  arguments.*  The 
adversaries  with  whom  he  had  to  contend  were  both  of  them  eminently  distinguish- 
ed by  ingenuity  and  subtilty,  and  he  seems  to  have  put  forth  to  the  utmost  his 
logical  strength,  in  contending  with  such  antagonists.  "  The  liberty  or  moral  agen- 
cy of  man,'*  says  his  friend  Dr.  Hoadly,  "  was  a  darling  point  to  him.  He  excelled 
always  and  showed  a  superiority  to  all,  whenever  it  came  into  private  discourse  or 
public  debate.  But  he  never  more  excelled  than  when  he  was  pressed  with  the 
strength  Leibnitz  was  master  of;  which  made  him  exert  all  his  talents  to  set  it 
once  again  in  a  clear  light,  to  guard  it  against  the  evil  of  metaphysical  obscurities, 
and  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  subject  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  of 
morality  in  man,  and  is  the  ground  of  the  accountableness  of  intelligent  creatures  for 
all  their  actions." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  neither  Leibnitz  nor  Collins  admitted  the  fairness  of  the 
inferences  which  Clarke  conceived  to  follow  from  the  scheme  of  necessity.  But 
almost  every  page  in  the  subsequent  history  of  this  controversy  may  be  regarded  as 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  darkens  reasonings,  and  of  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  anticipated  the  fatal  errors  likely  to  ensue  from  the  system  which  he 
opposed. 

"  Thus,"  says  a  very  learned  and  pious  disciple  of  Leibnitz,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  his  master,t — "  Thus 
the  same  chain  embraces  the  physical  and  moral  worlds,  binds  the  past  to  the 
present,  the  present  to  the  future,  the  future  to  eternity." 

"That  wisdom  which. has  ordained  tlie  existence  of  this  chain  has  doubtless 
willed  that  of  every  link  of  which  it  is  composed.  A  Caxigula  is  one  of  those 
links,  and  this  link  is  of  iron.  A  Marcus  Aurelius  is  another  link,  and  this  link 
is  of  gold.  Both  are  necessary  parts  of  one  whole  which  could  not  but  exist.  Shall 
God  then  be  ,angry  at  the  sight  of  the  iron  link  ?  What  absurdity  !  God  esteems 
this  link  at  its  proper  value  :  He  sees  it  in  its  cause,  and  he  approves  this  cause, 
for  it  is  good.  God  beholds  moral  monsters  as  he  beholds  physical  monsters. 
Happy  is  the  link  of  gold  !  Still  more  happy  if  he  know  that  he  is  only  fortunate. X 
He  has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  moral  perfection,  and  is  nevertheless  without 
pride,  knowing  that  what  he  is,  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  place  which  he  must 
occupy  in  the  chain." 

"  The  Gospel  is  the  allegorical  exposition  of  this  system ;  the  simile  of  the  potter 
is  its  summary."  § 

In  what  essential  respect  does  this  system  differ  from  that  of  Spinoza  ?  Is  it  not 
even  more  dangerous  in  its  practical  tendency,  in  consequence  ot  the  high  strain  of 
mystical  devotion  by  which  it  is  exalted  ? 

*  Voltaire,  who  in  all  probability  never  read  either  Clarke  or  CoHins,  has  said  that 
the  former  replied  to  the  latter  only  by  theological  reasonings ;  "  Clarke  n'a  re- 
pondu  a  Collins  qu*en  Theolofrien*'  (Quest,  sur  TEncyc.  Art.  Libertk'.) 
Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth.  The  argument  of  Clarke  is  wholly 
metaphysical,  whereas  his  antagonist  in  various  instances  has  attempted  to  wrest 
to  his  own  purposes  the  words  of  Scripture. 

t  Charles  Bonnet,  born  1720,  died  1793. 

X  The  words  in  the  original  are,  "  Heureux  le  chainon  d*or !  plus  heurenx  encore, 
s'il  salt  qu'il  n*est  f\\i*  heureux"  The  double  meaning  of  heureux,  if  it  render  the 
expression  less  logically  precise,  gives  it  at  least  an  epigrammatic  turn,  which  canaot 
be  preserved  in  our  language. 

§  Bonnet,  T.  VIIL  pp.  237,  238. 
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This  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  tlie  quotations  wliich  follow.  They 
exhibit,  without  any  coloring  of  imagination  or  of  enthusiasm,  the  scheme  of  neces- 
sity pushed  to  the  remotest  and  most  alarming  conclusions  which  it  appeared  to 
Clarke  to  involve ;  and  as  they  express  the  serious  and  avowed  creed  of  two  of 
our  contemporaries,  (both  of  them  men  of  distinguished  talents)  may  be  regarded  as 
a  proof,  that  the  zeal  displayed  by  Clarke  against  the  metaphysical  principles  which 
led  ultimately  to  such  results,  was  not  so  unfounded  as  some  worthy  and  abb  in- 
quirers have  supposed. 

**  All  that  is  piust  be,"  says  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  addressing  himself  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Golha,  "  all  that  is  must  be,  even  because  it  is ;  this  is  the  only  sound  philo-o- 
phy ;  as  long  as  we  do  not  know  this  universe  a  prigrij  (as  they  say  in  the  schools) 
ALL  IS  NECESSITY.*  Liberty  is  a  word  without  meaning,  as  you  v.'ill  see  in  the 
letter  of  M.  Diderot." 
The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  Diderot's  letter  hero  referred  to. 
"  I  am  now,  my  dear  friend,  going  to  quit  the  tone  of  a  preacher,  to  take,  if  I 
can,  that  of  a  philo<iopher.  Examine  it  narrowly,  and  you  will  c-es  that  the  word 
liberty  is  a  word  devoid  of  meaning;  f  that  there  are  not,  and  that  there  cnnnot  bs 
free  beings ;  -th^t  we  are  only  what  accords  with  the  treneral  order,  with  our  organ- 
ization, our  education,  and  the  chain  of  events.  Tlicse  di«poie  of  us  invincibly. 
We  can  no  more  conceive  a  being  acting  without  a  motive  than  we  can  on3  of  the 
arms  of  a  balance  acting  without  a  weight.  The  motive  is  always  exterior  and 
foreign,  fastened  upon  us  by  some  cause  distinct  from  ourselves.  \Vhat  deceives 
us  is  the  prodigious  variety  of  our  actions,  joined  to  the  habit  which  we  catch  at  oui 
birth,  of  confounding  the  voluntary  and  the  free.  We  have  been  so  often  praised 
and  blamed,  and  have  so  often  praised  and  blamed  others,  that  we  contract  an  in- 
veterate prejudice  of  believing  that  we  and  they  will  and  act  freely.  But  if  there 
is  no  liberty,  there  is  no  action  that  merits  either  prai-^e  or  blame  ;  neither  vice  nor 
virtue ;  nothing  that  ought  cither  to  be  rewarded  or  punished.  What  then  is  the 
distinction  among  men  ?  The  doing  of  good  and  the  doing  of  ill  I  The  doer  of  ill 
is  one  who  must  be  destroyed  or  punished.  The  doer  of  good  is  lucky,  not  vir- 
tuous. But  though  neither  the  doer  of  good  or  of  ill  be  fiet%  man  is  nevertheless  a 
being  (o  be  modined  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  the  doer  of  ill  should  be  destroyed  upon 
the  scaffold.  From  thence  the  good  effects  of  education,  of  pleasure,  of  grief,  of 
grandeur,  of  poverty,  &c.  ;  from  thence  a  philosophy  full  of  pity,  st^ron;;'y  attached 
to  the  good,  nor  more  angry  with  the  wicked,  than  the  whirlwind  which  fills  one's 
eyes  with  dust.  Strictly  speaking  there  is  but  one  sort  of  causes,  that  i«,  physical 
causes.  There  ia  but  one  sort  of  necessity,  which  is  the  same  for  all  b€inos.\ 
This  is  what  reconciles  me  to  human  kind ;  it  is  for  this  reason  I  exhort  you  to 
philanthropy.  Adopt  these  principles  if  you  think  them  good,  or  show  me  that 
they  are  bad.  If  you  adopt  them  they  will  reconcile  yoxi,  too,  with  others  and 
with  yourself;  you  will  neither  be  pleased  nor  angry  with  yourself  for  being  what 
you  are.  Reproach  others  for  nothing,  and  repent  of  nothing ;  this  is  the  tirst  step 
to  wisdom.    Besides  this,  all  is  prejudice  and  false  philosophy." 

The  same  doctrines  have  been  recently  introduced  into  this  country,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  with  sincerely  good  intentions,  by  a  very  different  class  of  philosophers, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  have  labored  hard  to  dispute  the  connexion  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.  Not  so  Mr.  Belsham.  "  Remorse  "  says  he,  "  is 
the  exquisitely  painful  feeling  which  arises  from  the  belief,  that,  in  circumstances 
precisely  the  same,  we  might  have  chosen  and  acted  differently.  This  fallacious 
feeling  is  superseded  by  the  doclrine  of  necessity ;  "  §  and  again,  "  The  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity  supersedes  remorse,  so  far  as  remorse  is  founded  upon  the 
belief,  that  in  the  same  previous  circumstances  it  was  possible  to  have  acted  other- 
wise." II 

In  another  part  of  Mr.  Belsham's  woVk  the  following  observation  occurs. 
**  Remorse  supposes  free  will.     It  arises  from  forgetfulness  of  the  precise  state  of 
mind  when  the  action  was  performed-     It  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  moral  discipline. 
In  a  degree  it  is  even  pernicious."  IT 

*  With  all  due  deference  to  Baron  de  Grimm,  the  logical  inference  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  have  been,  "  as  long  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  unh'erse  a  priori, 
**  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  of  any  thing  that  it  either  is  or  is  not  necessary." 

t  Does  not  this  remark  of  Diderot  apply  with  infinitely  greater  force  to  the  word 
necessity,  as  employed  in  this  controversy  ? 

t  See  p.  4S)0.  §  Elem.  p.  284.  jj  Ibid.  p.  307.  IT  Ibid.  p.  406. 
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As  to  our  moral  sentimento  cooceroing  the  conduct  aud  character  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  Mr.  Belsham  is  of  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  conciliates  good 
will  to  men.  "  By  teaching  us  to  look  up  to  God  as  the  prime  agent,  and  the 
proper  cause  of  every  thin^  that  happens,  and  to  regard  men  as  nothing  more  than 
instruments  which  he  employs  for  accomplishing  his  good  pleasure,  it  tends  to  sup- 
press all  resentment,  malice,  and  revenge ;  while  it  induces  us  to  regard  our  worst 
enemies  with  compassion  rather  than  with  hatred,  and  to  return  good  for  evil."  * 

From  these  extracts  it  appears  that  Mr.  Belsham  is  not  only  himself  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  considered  as  a  philosophical  dogma,  but  that 
he  conceives  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  woild,  if  all  mankind  were  to 
become  converts  to  his  way  of  thinking.  In  this  respect  his  system  is  certainly 
much  more  of  a  piec3  than  that  of  Lord  Kames,  who,  although  he  adopts, zealousdy 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  represents  the  argument  in  support  of  it  as  demon- 
strative, yet  candidly  acknowledges  that  our  natural  feelings  arc  adverse  to  that  doc- 
trine ;  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  without  such  a  feeling  the  business  of 
society  could  not  be  carried  on.  In  this  dilemma  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two 
opinions,  by  the  supposition  of  a  deceitful  sense  of  liberty.  We  are  so  formed  as  to 
believe  that  we  are  free  agents,  when  in  truth  we  are  mere  machines,  acting  only  so 
far  as  we  are  acted  upon,  f 

Perhaps  no  opinion  on  the  subject  of  necessity  was  ever  offered  to  the  public 
which  excited  more  general  opposition  than  this  hypothesis  of  a  deceitful  sense ; 
and  yet.  if  the  argument  for  necessity  be  admitted,  I  do  not  see  any  other  suppo- 
sition which  can  possibly  reconcile  the  conclusions  of  our  reason,  with  the  feelings 
of  which  every  man  is  conscious.  Xot  that  1  would  insinuate  any  apology  for  a 
doctrine,  the  absurdity  of  which  is  not  only  obvious  but  ludicrous,  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  the  supposition,  that  the  Deity  intended  that  his  creatures  should  believe 
themselves  to  be  free  agents  ;  and  that,  while  the  great  mass  of  mankind  were  thus 
deceived  to  their  own  advantagpe,  a  few  minds  of  a  superior  order  had  the  metaphy- 
sical sagacity  to  detect  the  imposition.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
be  just,  it  must  one  day  or  another  become  the  universal  and  popular  creed  of  man- 
Icind,  as  every  doctrine  which  is  true,  and  more  especially  every  doctrine  which  is 
supported  by  demonstrative  evidence,  may  be  expected  to  become  in  the  progress 
of  human  reason.  What  will  then  become  of  the  great  concerns  of  human  life } 
Will  man,  as  he  improves  in  knowledge,  be  unfitted  for  the  ends  of  his  being,  and 
exhibit  an  inconsistency  between  his  reasoning  faculties  and  his  active  principles, 
contrary  to  the  invariable  analogy  of  that  systematical  and  harmonious  design  which 
is  every  where  else  so  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  nature  ?  % 


•  P.  316.  "  The  doctrine  of  necessity,"  says  Dr.  Hartley,  **  has  a  tendency  to 
abate  all  resentment  against  men.  Since  all  they  do  against  us  is  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  it  is  rebellion  against  him  to  be  offended  with  them.*' 

t  The  very  same  hypothesis  is  adopted  by  the  Abbe  Galiani,  as  the  only  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  dilHculties  connected  with  this  subject.  "  Voudriez  vous  sa- 
voir,"  says  he  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  Madame  de  TEpinay,  "  mon  avis  sur 
cette  question  ?  La:  persuasion  de  la  liberty  constitue  Tessence  de  I'homme.  On 
pourroit  memo  d^finir  Thomme  un  animal  qui  se  croit  Hbre,  et  ce  seroit  une  de- 
finition complete.  II  est  absolument  impossible  a  I'homme  d  oublier  un  seul  instant, 
et  de  renoncer  a  la  persuasion  qu'il  a  d'etre  libre.  Yoila  done  un  premier  point : 
%tre  persuade  d'etre  libre  est-il  la  meme  chose  qu'etre  libre  en  effet  ?  Je  reponds  : 
ce  n'est  point  la  meme  chose,  mais  elle  produit  absolument  les  memes  effets  en 
morale.  L'homme  est  done  libre,  puisqu'il  est  intlm^ment  persuade  de  Tetre,  et 
que  cela  vaut  tout  autant  que  la  liberte.  Yoila  done  le  mecanisme  de  Tuniveis 
expliqu^  clair  comme  de  I'eau  de  roche  !  S'il  y  avoit  un  seul  etre  libre  dans  I'uni- 
vers,  il  n'v  auroit  plus  de  Dieu ;  il  n'y  auroit  plus  de  liaisons  entre  les  etres.  L'uni- 
▼ers  se  detraqueroit ;  et  si  I'homme  n'etoit  pas  essentiellement,  intimement  con- 
vaincu  d'etre  libre,  le  moral  humain  n'iroit  plus  comme  il  va.  La  conviction  de  la 
liberte  suffit  pour  etablir  une  conscience,  un  remords,  une  justice,  des  recompenses* 
et  des  peines.  Elle  sufiit  a  tout.  Et  voila  le  monde  explique  en  deux  mots." — 
Correapondance  inidite  de  VAbhe  Galiani,  T.  I.  pp.  339,  340.    A  Paris,  1818. 

I  record  this  as  a  precious  specimen  of  the  flippant  metaphysics  of  a  once  fashion- 
able PhUosophe  and  Abbe  in  the  Salons  of  Paris.  See  a  lively  and  amusing  portrait 
of  him  in  Marmontel's  Memoirs,  Vol.  11.  pp.  121, 122, 123. 

X  This  argumeat  is  very  ably  and  forcibly  stated  in  a  small  pamphlet  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  by  the  late  learned  and  ingemous  Mr.  Pawsoo  of  Sedbergh. 
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Lord  Karnes,  who  was  a  most  sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  abandoned  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  the  doctrine  of  a  deceitful 
tense  of  liberty  ;  and  in  so  doing  gave  a  rare  example  of  candor  and  fairness  as  a 
reasoner.  But  I  am  very  doubtful  if  the  alterations  which  he  made  in  his  scheme 
did  not  impair  the  merits  which,  in  its  original  concoction,  it  possessed  in  point  of 
consistency.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  when  the  author  was  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  faculties.    The  last  when  he  was  approaching  to  fourscore. 

SECTION  VI. 

Is  the  Evidence  of  Consciousness  in  favor  of  the  Scheme  of  Free  WiUf  or  of 
that  of  JK'^ecessity  ?  • 

liT  what  I  have  hitherto  said  upon  the  subject,  I  have  proceeded  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  doctrine  of  free  will  is  consistent  with  the  common  feelings  and  be- 

*  It  has  been  lately  said  by  a  very  ingenious  and  acute  writer,  that  **•  in  the  con- 
troversy concerning  liberty  and  necessity,  the  only  question  at  issue  between  the 
disputants  related  to  a  matter  of  fact  ^  on  which  they  both  appealed  to  the  evidence 
of  consciousness  ;  namely,  whether,  all  previous  circumstances  being  the  same,  the 
choice  of  man  be  not  also  at  all  times  the  same." — Edinburgh  Remeuj^yoh  XXYII. 
p.  228. 

If  the  author  of  this  observation  had  contented  himself  with  saying  that  this  ques- 
tion concerning  the  matter  of  fact,  as  ascertained  by  the  evidence  o?  consciousness, 
ought  to  have  been  considered  as  the  only  point  at  issue  between  the  contending 
parties,  I  should  most  readily  have  subscribed  to  his  proportion.  Indeed,  I  have 
expressed  myself  very  nearly  to  the  same  purpose  in  a  former  work. — (Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  II.  pp.  74,  75.  3d  edit)  But  if  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
a  historical  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  controversy  has  always  or  even 
most  frequently  been  carried  on,  I  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  it  very  widely. 
How  many  ar^ments  against  the  freedom  of  the  will  have  been  in  all  ages  drawn 
from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity !  How  many  still  continue  to  be  drawn  by  very 
eminent  divines  from  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  of  eloinal  decrees!  Has 
not  Mr.  Locke  himself  acknowledged  the  impression  which  the  former  of  these  con- 
siderations made  on  bis  mind  !  "  I  own,"  says  be,  "  freely  to  you  the  weakness  of 
my  understanding,  that  though  it  be  unquestionable  that  there  is  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  in  God  our  Maker,  and  though  /  cannot  have  a  clearer  perception  of 
any  thing  than  that  lam  free,  yet  I  cannot  make  freedom  in  man  consistent  with 
omnipotence  and  omniscience  in  God,  though  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  of  both  as  of 
any  truth  I  most  firmly  assent  to  ;  and  therefore  I  have  long  since  given  off  the  con- 
sideration of  that  question,  resolving  all  into  this  short  conclusion,  that  if  it  be  pos- 
sible for  God  to  make  a  free  agent,  then  man  is  free,  though  I  see  not  the  way 
of  it." 

A  still  more  recent  exception  to  the  general  assertion,  which  has  given  occasion 
to  this  note,  occurs  in  Lord  Kames's  hypothesis  of  a  deceitful  sense  of  liberty,  as 
maintained  in  the  first  edition  of  his  £i<says  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion. 
Here,  upon  the  faith  of  some  subtile  metaphysical  reasonings,  the  very  ingenious 
author  adopts  the  scheme  of  necessity  in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence  which  he 
candidly  confesses  that  consciousness  affords  of  our  free  agency.  Even  the  latest 
advocates  for  necessity,  Priestley  and  Belsham,  as  well  as  their  predecessor,  Collins 
himself,  while  they  appealed  (in  the  very  words  of  the  learned  critic)  to  the  evi- 
dence of  consciousness  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that  all  previous  circumstances  being 
the  same,  the  choice  of  man  is  also  at  all  times  the  same,  yet  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  strengthen  this  conclusion  by  calling  to  their  aid  the  theological 
doctrines  already  mentioned.  I  cannot,  therefore,  see  with  what  color  of  plausibility 
it  can  be  said  that  "  this  matter  of  fact  has  been  the  only  question  at  issue  between 
the  disputants." 

It  may,  however  be  regarded  as  one  great  step  gained  in  this  controversy,  if  it 
may  henceforth  be  assumed  as  a  principle  agreed  on  by  both  parties,  that  this  is  the 
only  question  which  can  be  philosophically  stated  on  the  subject,  and  that  all  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  discussion. 
I  shall  accordingly  devote  this  section  to  an  examination  of  tM  fact,  agreeably  to 
the  repreaeatation  of  it  given  by  our  modem  Necesaitariaos. 
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lief  of  mankind.  That  **  all  our  actions  do  now,  in  experience*  seem  to  us  to  be 
free,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  do  upon  the  supposition  of  our  being 
really  free  agents,"  is  remarked  by  Clarke  in  his  reply  to  CoUins :  "  And  conse- 
quently," he  adds,  "  though  this  alone  does  not  amount  to  a  strict  demonstration  of 
our  being  free,  yet  it  leaves  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  nothing  but  a  bare 
p099ibiUty  of  our  being  so  framed  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  as  to  be  unavoidably  de- 
ceived in  this  matter  oy  every  experience  and  every  action  we  perform.  The  case 
is  exactly  the  same,"  continues  Dr.  Clarke,  "  as  in  that  notable  question,  whether 
the  world  existg  or  no.  There  is  no  demonstration  of  it  from  experience.  Hiere 
always  remains  a  hare  possibility,  that  the  Supreme  Being  may  have  so  framed  my 
mind,  as  that  I  shall  always  necessarily  be  deceived  in  every  one  of  my  perceptions, 
as  in  a  dream,  though  possibly  there  be  no  material  world,  nor  any  other  creature 
whatsoever,  existing,  besides  myself.  Of  this  I  say  there  always  remains  a  bare 
possibility,  and  yet  no  man  in  his  senses  argues  from  thence,  that  experience  is  no 
proof  to  lis  of  the  existence  of  things.'*  In  further  confirmation  of  this  remark  of 
Clarke's,  let  us  attend  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  scheme  of  necessity,  with  the 
feelings  of  which  we  are  conscious,  while  under  the  influence  of  remorse.  The 
argument  arising  from  this  consideration  is  very  forcibly  stated  by  Cicero.  *'  Si 
omnia  fato  fiunt,  omnia  fiunt  causa  antecedente ;  et,  si  appetitus,  ilia  etiam  quae 
appetitum  sequuntur:  ergo  etiam  assensiones.  At  si  causa  appetitus  non  est  sita 
in  nobis,  ne  ipse  quidem  appetitus  est  in  nostra  potestate.  Quod  si  ita  est,  ne 
ilia  quidem  quae  appetitu  efficiuntur  sunt  sita  in  nobis.  Non  sunt  igitor  ncque 
assensiones  neque  actiones  in  nostra  potestate :  ex  quo  efficitur,  ut  nee  jaudationes 
justffi  sint,  nee  vituperationes,  nee  honores,  nee  supplicia.  Quod  cum  vitiosum 
sit,  probabiliter  concludi  putant,  non  omnia  fato  fieri  quaicunque  fiant."  * 

If  the  scheme  of  necessity  had  never  received  another  answer,  this  alone  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  one,  admitting  only  the  propriety  of  introducing  into  the  other 
sciences  the  same  kind  of  indirect  demonstration  which  is  employed  in  mathematics. 
In  this  case  our  reasonings  on  the  supposition  of  necessity  lead  to  a  conclusion 
directly  contrary  to  the  most  irresistible  of  all  evidence,  that  of  our  oton  eon- 
sciausness. 

But  this  appeal  to  consciousness  in  proof  of  free  «^ency  proceeds  altogether  (ac- 
cording to  some  late  writers)  on  a  partial  and  fuperiicial  view  of  the  subject;  the 
evidence  of  consciousness,  when  all  circumstances  are  taken  into  the  account  and 
duly  weighed,  being  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  necessity. 

•  De  Fato,  cap.  17. 

The  above  quotation  leads  me  to  take  notice  of  what  I  consider  as  a  very  re- 
markable and  important  distinction  between  the  reasonings  of  the  ancient  and  of 
the  modern  Necessitarians.  Among  the  latter  the  ai^ument  commonly  begins  with 
a  scholastic  discussion  concerning  the  motives  of  our  actions,  and  the  influence  of 
these  motives  in  determining  the  will ;  an  influence  which  they  assert  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  that  of  any  other  cause  in  producing  its  ef&ct.  And  it  is  from 
these  premises  that  the  inference  is  drawn  in  favor  either  of  the  scheme  of  neces- 
sity or  of  that  of  fatalism,  according  to  the  theological  views  of  their  respective 
abettors.  By  the  ancient  Necessitarians,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scheme  of  fatalism, 
which  was  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  Pagan  mythology,  was 
assumed  as  a  first  principle  ;  and  it  was  from  this  principle  they  deduced  their 
proof  that  man  must  be  a  necessary  ascent.  Their  process  of  reasoning,  therefore, 
was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  moderns,  the  former  employmg  fatalism 
to  prove  the  necessary  influence  of  motives, — ('*  Ne  Appoliinem  quidem  funira 
posse  dicere,  nisi  ea,  quorum  causas  natura  ita  contineret,  ut  ea  fieri  necesse 
esset")  (De  Fato,  cap.  14.) — and  the  latter  urging  the  necessary  influence  of 
motives  in  proof  of  fatalism.  Accordingly,  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Cicero, 
the  consequences  which  the  scheme  of  fatalism  involves,  and  the  repugnance  of 
these  consequences  to  the  universal  sentiments  of  mankind,  are  represented  as  a 
demonstration,  in  the  form  of  a  rediictio  ad  absurdum,  that  this  scheme  cannot 
be  true.  This  clear  perception,  however,  of  the  inconsistency  of  fatalism  with 
man's  accountableness  or  moral  agency,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  enlightened  inquirers,  while  fatalism  continued  to  be  the  pro- 
fessed creed  of  the  priesthood,  and  tiie  real  creed  of  the  multitude.  Cicero  tells  us 
expressly,  that  in  his  time  it  was  an  article  of  faith  among  all  the  old  women  in 
Rome,  "  Aniculis  fato  fieri  omnia  videntur."  (De  Nat.  Deor.  ii,  15.)  The  remark, 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  old  women  (male  and  fe- 
male) of  modem  Europe. 
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Dr.  Hartley  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first  (if  not  the  first)  who  denied  that  our 
consciousness  is  in  favor  of  our  free  agency.  "  It  is  true,"  he  observes,  "  that  a 
man  by  internal  ieeling  may  prove  his  own  free  will,  if  by  free  will  be  meant  the 
power  of  doing  what  a  man  wills  or  desires ;  or  of  resisting  the  motives  of  sensuali- 
ty, ambition,  &c.,  that  is,  free  will  in  the  popular  and  practical  sense.  Every  person 
may  easily  recollect  instances  where  he  has  done  these  several  things,  but  these  are 
entirely  foreign  to  the  present  question.  To  prove  that  a  man  has  free  will  in  the 
sense  opposite  to  mechanism,  he  ought  to  feel  that  he  can  do  different  things  while 
the  motives  remain  precisely  the  same.  And  here,  I  apprehend,  the  internal  feelings 
are  entirely  against  free  will,  where  the  motives  are  of  a  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
evident:  where  they  are  not,  nothing  can  be  proved."  * 

Mr.  Belsham  has  enlarged  still  more  fully  on  this  subject.  "  When  men,"  says 
he, "  who  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  review  the  action  in  calmer  moments,  when 
the  strength  of  passion  has  subsided,  and  the  contrary  motives  appear  in  all  their 
torce,  and  perhaps  magnified  by  the  evil  consequences  of  their  vice  and  folly,  they 
are  ready  to  think,  that  they  might  at  the  time  have  thought  and  acted  as  they  now 
think  and  act :  but  this  is  a  fallacious  feeling,  and  arises  from  their  nut  placing  them- 
selves in  circumstances  exactly  similar."  f  We  are  elsewhere  told  by  Mr,  Belsham, 
that  the  popular  opinion,  that  in  mauy  cases  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  have 
chosen  differently,  the  previous  circumstances  remaining  exactly  the  same,  arises 
either  from  a  mistake  of  the  question,  from  a  forgetfulness  of  the  motives  by  which 
our  choice  was  determintd,  or  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  placing  ourselves  in 
imagination  in  circumstances  exactly  similar  to  those  in  which  the  election  was 
made."  %  And  still  more  explicitly  and  concisely  in  the  following  aphorism :  "  The 
pretended  consciousness  of  free  will  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  forgetfulness  of 
the  motive."  §  To  the  same  purpose  Dr.  Priestley  has  expressed  himself.  "  A  man 
when  he  reproaches  himself  for  any  particular  action  in  his  past  conduct,  may  fan-  ' 
cy  that,  if  he  was  in  the  same  situation  again,  he  would  have  acted  differently.  Bui 
this  is  a  mere  deception  y  and  if  he  examines  himself  strictly  ^  and  takes  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  may  be  satisfied  that,  with  the  same  inward  disposition  of  mind, 
and  with  precisely  the  same  views  of  things  that  he  had  then,  and  exclusive  of  all 
others  that  he  has  acquired  by  reflection  since,  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise 
than  he  did."  j| 

If  these  statements  be  accurately  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  resolve  entirely 
into  this  identical  proposition,  that  the  will  of  the  criminal,  being  supposed  to  remain 
in  the  same  state  as  when  the  crime  was  committed,  he  cOuld  not  have  vnlled  and 
acted  otherwise.  This  proposition,  it  is  obvious,  does  not  at  all  touch  the  cardinal 
point  in  question,  which  is  simply  this ;  whether,  all  other  circumstances  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  criminal  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  abstain  from  willing  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime.  The  vagueness  of  Priestley's  language  upon  this  occasion 
must  not  be  overlooked  ;  the  words  inward  disposition  0/  mind  admitting  of  a  va- 
riety of  different  meanings,  and  in  this  instance  being  plainly  intended  to  include 
the  act  of  the  will  as  well  as  every  thing  else  connected  with  the  criminal  action. 

In  the  above  strictures  on  these  two  redoubtable  logicians,  I  have  been  partly 
anticipated  by  the  following  very  acute  remarks  of  Dr.  Magee  on  the  definitions  of 
volition  and  of  philosophical  liberty y  prefixed  to  Mr.  Belsham's  discussion  of  the 
doctrines  now  under  our  consideration. 

**  Volition,"  says  Mr.  Belsham,  *'  is  that  state  of  mind  which  is  immediately  ptC' 
vious  to  actions  which  are  called  voluntary."  "  JVatural  liberty,  or,  as  it  is  more 
properfy  caWed,  philosopJUcal  liberty,  or  liberty  of  choice,  is  the  power  of  doing  an 
action  or  its  contrary,  ai/  tfie  previous  circumstances  remaining  the  same.** — "  Now 
here,"  says  Dr.  Magee,  "  is  the  point  of  free  will  at  once  decided ;  for  volition  itself 

♦  Observations  on  Man,  Vol.  I.  p.  507.  t  Elements,  p.  279. 

Jlbid.  p.  306.  §  Ibid.  p.  278. 

Ij  Illustrations  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  p.  99. 

The  very  same  view  of  the  subject  has  been  lately  taken  by  the  Comte  de  la 
Place  in  his  Essai  Philosophique  sur  les  Probabilit^s.  "  L'axiome  counu  sous  le 
nom  deprincipe  de  la  raison  suffisante  s'etend  aux  actions  meme  que  Pon  juge 
indifi(^rentes.  La  volont^  la  plus  libre  ne  pent  sans  un  motif  determinant  leur  don- 
ner  naissance,  &c. — ropinion  contraire  est  une  illusion  de  Tesprit  qui  perdant  de  vue 
les  raisons  fugitives  du  choix  de  la  volonte  dans  les  choses  indiffe rentes,  se  persuade 
qu'elle  s'est  &termin4e  d'elle-meme  et  sans  motifs." — Essai.  Phil  Sfc*  p.  5. 
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being  included  among  the  previous  eirctimstaneest  it  is  a  manifest  contradiction  to 
suppose  the  *  power  of  doing  an  action  or  its  contrary,  all  the  previous  ctrcumstancefl 
remaining  the  same  ;  *  since  that  supposes  the  power  to  act  voluntarily  againat  a 
volition.^  After  this  Dr.  Magee  justly  and  pertinently  adds,  "  Mr.  Belsiiam  might 
surely  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  the  ninety-two  pages  which  follow." 

But  why  have  recourse  with  Belsham  and  Priestley,  in  this  argument,  to  the  in-, 
distinct  and  imperfect  recollection  of  the  criminal,  at  a  subsequent  period,  with  res- 
pect to  the  state  of  his  feeUngs  while  he  was  perpetrating  the  crime  ?  Why  not 
make  a  direct  appeal  to  his  consciousness  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  doing 
the  deed  r  Will  any  person  of  candor  deny,  that,  in  the  very  act  of  transgressing  an 
acknowledged  duty,  he  is  impressed  with  a  conviction,  as  complete  as  that  of  his 
own  existence,  that  his  will  is  free ;  and  that  he  is  abusing,  contrary  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  reason  and  conscience,  his  moral  liberty  ? 

Sometimes,  indeed,  when  we  are  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  appetite  or 
passion,  our  judgment  is  apt  to  see  things  in  a  false  light;  and  hence  a  wise  man 
learns  to  distrust  his  own  opinion  when  he  is  thus  circumstanced ;  and  to  act,  not 
according  to  his  present  judgment,  but  according  to  those  general  maxims  of  pro- 
priety, of  which  his  reason  had  previously  approved  in  his  cooler  hours.  All  this, 
however,  evidently  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  his  free  agency ;  and,  so  far 
from  implying  any  belief  on  his  part  of  fatalism  or  of  moral  neces«$ity,  evinces  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  staking  and  satisfactory,  the  power  which  he  feels  himself  to  pos- 
sess, not  only  over  the  presenty  but  over  the  future  determinations  of  his  will.  In 
some  other  instances  it  happens,  that  i  believe  bond  fide  an  action  to  be  right,  at 
the  moment  I  perform  it,  and  afterwards  discover  that  I  judged  improperly  ; — ^per- 
haps from  want  of  sufficient  information,  or  from  a  careless  and  partial  view  of  the 
subject  In  such  a  case  I  may  undoubtedly  regret  as  a  misfortune  what  has  hap- 
*  pened.  I  may  blame  myself  for  my  carelessness  in  not  having  acquired  the  proper 
information  before  I  acted ;  but  I  cannot  consider  myself  as  criminal  in  acting  at 
that  moment  according  to  the  views  which  I  then  entertained.  On  the  contrary,  if 
I  had  acted  in  opposition  to  these  views,  although  my  conduct  might  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  a  more  enlightened  understanding  than  my  own,  yet 
with  respect  to  myself  the  action  would  have  been  wrong. 

If  the  doctrine  of  necessity  were  just,  what  possible  foundation  could  there  be 
for  the  distinction  we  always  make  between  an  accidental  hurt  and  an  intended 
tm'fcry,  when  received  from  another ;  or  for  the  different  sentiments  of  regret  and 
01  remorse  that  we  experience,  according  as  the  misfortunes  we  suffer  are  the  con- 
sequences of  our  own  misconduct  or  not.  What  an  alleviation  of  our  sufferings 
when  we  are  satisfied  that  we  cannot  consider  ourselves  as  the  auth'irs  of  them  ; 
and  what  a  cruel  aggravation  of  our  miseries,  when  we  c;m  trace  them  to  something 
in  which  we  have  been  obviously  to  blame ! 

I  shall  only  add  further  on  this  head,  (and  it  is  a  consideration  which  deserves 
the  serious  attention  of  all  those  who  are  inclined  to  the  scheme  of  necessity,  from 
an  idea  that  it  overturns  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribtUion,)  that  the  connexion 
between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  in  this  hypothesis  is  far  from  being  so  in- 
disputable as  they  may  imagine.  On  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  indeed,  it  may 
appear  that  the  Deity  cannot,  in  consistence  with  his  justice,  punish  us  for  what  it 
was  not  in  our  power  to  prevent.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  same  ne- 
cessity which  destroys  moral  evil  on  the  part  oi  man,  subverts  all  the  received 
notions  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  Ood;  and  makes  it  quite  nugatory  to 
speak  of  what  is  to  be  expected  either  from  his  justice  or  goodness.  This  argument 
is  stated  with  great  force  and  ability  in  one  ol  the  chapters  of  Butler's  Analogy ; 
and  although  it  was  originally  proposed  with  a  very  different  view  by  that  profound 
and  excellent  writer,  1  once  heard  it  urged  from  the  pulpit  (with  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Butler's  name)  as  a  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  absolute 
decrees.  1  have  no  where,  however,  seen  it  proposed  in  a  form  so  bold  as  in  a 
historical  article  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  from  which  I  shall  quote  a  few 
sentences  in  the  author's  own  words.  "  While  the  king"  (James  the  Second  of  Great 
Britain)  "  was  involved  in  the  deepest  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of 
his  army,  and  the  success  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  from 
the  conduct  of  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Anne,  (married  to  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, j  a  species  of  distress  still  more  severe if  Heaven,  in  this  world, 

ever  interposes  its  avenging  arm  between  guilt  and  happiness,  may  we  not  consider 
the  loss  of  seventeen  children  as  the  penalty  which  it  exacted  from  the  mother,  who 
had  broken  the  heart  of  the  most  indulgent  father ;   and,  as  if  this  exaction  had 
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not  been  sufficiently  8eyere»  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  psscsdvd  the  com* 
mission  of  the  crime."* 

If  crimes  and  their  appropriate  punishments  be  both  the  effects  of  the  absolute 
decrees  of  God,  it  is  certainly  not  more  inconsistent  with  his  justice  that  the  punish- 
ment should  PRECEDE  the  crimes  that  follow  after  it. 

SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  Schemes  of  Free  Will,  and  ofJVeeessity  conndered  as  influencing  PracHee. 

CoLLTzrs,  in  his  inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty,  after  endeavouring  to  show 
that  **  liberty  can  only  be  grounded  on  the  absurd  principles  of  Epicurean  atheism,*' 
observes,  that "  the  Epicurean  atheists,  who  were  the  most  popular  and  most  nu- 
merous sect  of  the  atheists  of  antiquity,  were  the  great  assertors  of  liberty ;  t  as, 

•  Article,  Jlnne,  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 

t  In  proof  of  ColUns's  assertion,  that  the  ancient  Epicureans  were  advocates  for 
man's  free  agency,  a  reference  is  made  by  him  to  the  following  lines  of  LucreliuB. 

"  Denique  si  semper  motus  connectitur  omnis, 

Et  vetere  exoritur  semper  novus  ordine  certo, 

Nee  declinando  faciunt  primordia  motus 

Princlpium  quoddam,  quod  Fati  foedera  rum  pat, 

Ex  infinito  ne  causam  causa  sequatur ; 

Libera  per  terras  unde  h«c  animantibus  extat, 

Uode  est  hoBC  (inquam)/a/is  avolsa  voluntas. 

Per  quam  progredimur,  quo  ducit  quemque  voluptas ; "  &c.  &c. 

Lib.  2. 1.  251. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  liberty  here  ascribed  to  the  will  is  nothing  more 
than  the  liberty  of  spontaneity,  which  is  conceded  to  it  by  Collins,  and  indeed  by 
all  Necessitarians,  without  exception,  since  the  time  of  Hobbes.  Lucretius,  indeed, 
speaks  of  this  liberty  as  an  exception  to  universal  fatalism ;  but  he  nevertheless 
considers  it  as  a  necessary  effect  of  some  cause,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of 
elinamen,  so  as  to  render  man  as  completely  a  piece  of  passive  mechanism  as  he 
was  supposed  to  be  by  Collins  and  Hobbes.  The  reason,  too,  which  he  gives  for 
this  is,  that,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  there  wotUd  be  an  effect  unihout  a  cause, 
**  Quare  in  seminibus  quoque  idem  fateare,  necosse  'st. 

Esse  aliam,  praetor  plagas  et  pondera,  eatuam 

Motibus,  unde  haec  est  nobis  innata  potestas ; 

De  nihilo  quoniam  fieri  nU  posse  videmus. 

Pondus  enim  prohibet,  ne  plagis  omnia  fiant. 

Externa  quasi  vi :  sed,  ne  mens  ipsa  necessum 

Intestinum  habeat  cunctis  in  rebus  agendis ; 

Et,  devicta  quasi,  cogatur  ferre  patique ; 

Id  facit  exiguum  clinamen  principiorum. 

Nee  regione  loci  certa,  nee  tempore  certo." 

Ibid.  1.  2S4. 
Fatis  avolsa  voluntas. — On  this  expression  of  Lucretius  the  following  acute  re- 
marks are  made  by  the  French  translator  (M.  de  la  Grange.)  They  are  not  Improba- 
bly from  the  pen  of  the  "Baron  D'Holbach,  who  is  said  to  have  contributed  many 
notes  to  this  edition.  (Diet.  Historique,  Art.  Orange.)  Whoever  the  author  was, 
he  was  evidently  strongly  struck  with  the  inconsistency  of  this  particular  tenet  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 

**  On  est  surpris  qu'Epicure  fonde  la  liberty  humaine  sur  la  d^clinaison  des  atomes. 
On  demande  si  cetto  d^clinaison  est  n^cessaire,  ou  si  elle  est  sunplement  acdden- 
telle.  Necessaire,  comnient  la  liberty  peut  elle  en  ^tre  le  r^ultat  ?  Accidentelle, 
par  quoi  est  elle  d^terrain^e  ?  Mais  on  devroit  bien  phitot  en  ^tre  surpris*  qu'il  lui 
soit  venu  en  id^e  de  rendre  Tbomme  libre  dans  un  systeme  qui  suppose  un  en- 
chainement  n^cessaire  de  causes  et^d'effets.  C'etoit  une  recherche  curieuse,  aue 
la  raison  qui  a  pu  faire  d*Epicure  I'apotre  de  la  liberty."  For  the  theory  which  fel- 
lows on  this  point  I  must  refer  to  the  work  in  question. — See  Draduction  JSTovvelle 
de  Lucrkccy  avee  des  J^otes,  par  M.  de  la  Grange,  Vol.  I.  pp.  218,  219,  220. 
A  Paris,  1768. 
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on  tho  other  side,  tbo  Stoics,  who  were  the  most  popular  and  numerons  sect  among 
the  reUgionaries  of  antiquity,  were  the  great  assertors  of  fate  and  necessity.  The 
case  was  also  the  same  among  the  Jews  as  among  the  Heathens.*  The  Sadducees,- 
who  were  esteemed  an  irreligious  and  atheistical  sect,  maintained  the  liberty  of  man. 
But  the  Pharisees,  who  were  a  religious  sect,  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  to  6od*8 
appointment ;  and  it  was  the  first  article  of  their  creed,  that  Fate  and  Ood  do  all ; 
and  consequently,  they  could  not  assert  a  true  liberty t\  when  they  asserted  a  liberty 
together  with  this  fatality  and  necessity  of  all  things."  X 

To  the  same  purpose  Edwards  attempts  to  show  (and  it  is  one  of  the  weakest 
parts  of  his  book)that  the  scheme  of  free  will  (by  affording  an  exception  to  that  dictate 
of  common  sense  which  leads  us  to  refer  every  event  to  a  cause)  would  destroy  the 
proof  a  posteriori  for  the  being  of  God.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  two  schemes 
of  atheism  and  of  necessity  have  been  hitherto  always  connected  together  in  the 
history  of  modern  philosophy :  not  that  I  would,  by  any  means,  be  understood  to  say, 
that  every  Necessitarian  must  ipso  facto  be  an  atheist,  or  even  that  any  presumption 
is  afforded  by  a  man's  attachment  to  the  former  sect,  of  his  having  the  slightest  bias 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  but  only  that  every  modern  atheist  I  have  ever  heard  of  has 
been  a  Necessitarian.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  by  far  the  ablest  Necessitarians 
who  have  yet  appeared  have  been  those  who  followed  out  their  principles  till  they 
ended  in  Spinozism  ;  a  doctrine  which  differs  from  atheism  more  in  words  than  iD 
reality. 

It  has  been  objected  by  a  most  respectable  writer,  (the  late  pious  and  learned  Sir 
H.  MoncreifT,  a  great  admirer  both  of  Edwards's  character  and  talents)  to  those  who 
*'  without  attempting  to  discuss  Edwards's  argument,  set  it  down  as  nothing  more 
than  an  intricate  puzzle  or  quibble,"  that  *'  if  this  argument  be  what  they  represent 
it,  there  must  be  some  way  to  unravel  the  puzzle,  although  they  have  not  the  skUl^ 
or  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  discover  it."  § 

To  this  proposition  I  object,  1.  Because  I  can  see  little  or  nothing  iii  the  argu- 
ment of  Edwards  which  has  not  been  already  completely  answered  by  Clarke  or  by 
Reid.  2.  Because  the  consequences  to  which  it  leads,  although  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  few  speculative  men  they  may  perhaps  be  evaded  by  means  of  subtile  refine- 
ments and  distinctions)  are  so  directly  contrary  to  the  common  feelings  and  judg- 
ments of  mankind,  as  to  authorize  any  person  of  plain  understanding  boldly  to  cut 
asunder  the  knot  which  he  was  unable  to  unloose.  In  looking  over  the  article 
Sophi9m8  in  our  elementaiy  books  of  logic,  I  find  many  (such  as  Achilles  and  the 
Tortoise,  the  Liar,  the  Bald,  the  Sorites  or  Acervus,  and  various  others)  to  which  I 
should  be  much  more  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply,  than  to  any  thing  alleged  by 
CoUins  or  Edwards ;  and  yet  I  should  think  it  a  most  unwise  employment  of  mv 
time  to  waste  an  hour  in  the  refutation  of  any  of  them.  Nor  would  I  feel  much 
mortification  if  I  should  be  accused  of  a  want  of  candor  for  neither  consenting  to 
admit  the  conclusion,  nor  to  undertake  the  irksome  task  of  combating  the  premises. 
Of  the  truths  disputed  in  these  sophisms,  there  is  not  one  in  my  opinion  more  cer* 
tain  than  that  of  man's  free  agency ;  a  fact  of  which  our  consciousness  is  so  conv- 
plete,  that  we  cannot  even  form  a  conception  of  a  more  perfect  freedom  of  choice 
than  we  actually  possess.  On  this  point  it  has  been  justly  and  acutely  remarked  by 
M.  Necker,  that "  when  we  reflect  upon  our  faculties,  we  can  with  ease  imagine  a 

*  With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees  on  man's  free 
acency,  see  the  notes  on  M osheim's  translation  of  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System^ 
VoL  I.  pp.  9, 10. 

t  In  this  passa^  Collins  plainly  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  all  Fatalists  are 
of  course  Necessitarians  (Collins  states  this  afterwards  more  stronsly  in  what  he  says 
of  the  Pharisees,  see  pp.  54,  66,)  and  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  this  would 
he  the  case  if  they  reasoned  consequentially.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  the  first  sect  have  disclaimed  aJl  connexion 
with  the  second.  The  Stoics  themselves  furnish  one  very  remarkable  instance.  I 
do  not  know  any  author  by  whom  the  liberty  of  Uie  wUl  is  stated  in  stronger  and 
more  explicit  terms  than  it  is  by  Epictetus,  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Enehtridion, 
Indeed,  the  Stoics  seem,  with  their  usual  passion  for  exaggeration,  to  have  carried 
their  ideas  about  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  an  unphilosophical  extreme. 

t  Pp.  64,  66.~See  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Collins ;  see  also  the  sequel  of  the 
above  passage. 

§  Lite  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Erskine. 
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superior  degree  of  intelligence*  of  knowledge,  of  memory,  of  foresigbt,  and  of  eve- 
ry other  property  of  our  understanding ;  liberty  is  the  only  part  of  ouraelves  to 
which  ima^nation  cannot  add  anv  thing."  * 

In  Bemier'a  abridgment  of  the  Philosophy  of  Gassendi,  there  are  some  very 
judicious  observations  on  the  practical  tendency  of  the  scheme  of  necessity ;  a  sub- 
ject on  which  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  ereat  weight,  not  only  from  Ids  long  resi- 
dence among  the  followers  of  Mahomet,f  but  from  those  prepossessions  in  favor  of 
this  scheme,  which  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  imbibed  from  his  education  under 
Gassendi.    I  shall  ^uote  a  few  of  his  concluding  reflections. 

"  De  tout  ceci  jugez  si  j'ai  sujet  de  croire  cette  doctrine  si  pemlcieuse  a  la 
soci^t^  humaine.  Certainement  a  consid^rer  que  ce  soot  principalement  les  Mahu- 
m^tans  qui  s*en  trouvent  infect^s,  et  que  c'est  principalement  encore  parmi  eux 

{>r^sentement  qu'elle  est  foment^e  et  entretenue,  je  douterois  presque  que  ce  fut 
'invention  de  quelques  uns  de  ces  tyrans  d'Asie,  comme  auroitpeut-Stre  un  Mahomet, 
un  Tamerlane,  un  Bijazet,  ou  quelqu'un  de  ces  autres  fl^aux  du  moode  qui  pour 
assouvir  leur  ambition  demandoit  des  soldats,  qui,  ^tant  entet^s  de  predestination* 
s'abandonassent  brutalement  I,  tout,  et  se  pr^cipitassent  meme  volontiers,  aux  oc- 
casions, la  tete  la  premiere  dans  le  foss^  d'une  ville  assi^g^e  pour  servir  du  pont  au 
reste  de  Tarm^e. 

"  Je  s^ais  bien  qu'on  pourroit  peut-etre  dire  que  cette  opinion  est  mal  prise  et 
mal  entendue  par  les  Mahum^tans ;  mais  quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  que  doit  on  raisonable- 
ment  penser  d  une  doctrine  qui  pent  si  ais^ment  etre  mal-prise  et  qui  pent,  soit  par 
erreur  ou  autrement,  avoir  si  ^tranges  suites  ?  '* 

The  scheme  of  free  will  is  not  liable  to  any  such  objection,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
quite  impossible  for  the  most  ingenious  sophistry  to  pervert  it  to  any  pernicious 
purpose.  Indeed,  its  great  object  is  to  reconcile  with  the  conclusions  of  our  reason 
those  moral  feelings  which  are  so  essential  both  to  our  own  happiness  and  to  the 
interests  of  society,  that  they  have  been  regarded  by  some  of  the  most  acute  as  well 
as  candid  partisans  of  necessity  as  mercifid  illusions  of  the  imagination,  by  which 
man  is  blinded  to  the  melancholy  fact  of  his  real  condition :  "  JVervia  alierUa  mobile 
hgnum .'  ** 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  practical  consequences  produced  by  the 
scheme  of  necessity,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  alarmed  the  minds  of  some  very 
able  men  by  whom  it  was  at  first  adopted.  *'  The  Germans,*'  says  Dr.  Burnet,  "  saw 
the  iU  efiects  of  the  doctrine  of  decrees.  Luther  changed  his  mind  about  it,  and 
Melancthon  wrote  opeidy  against  it ;  and  since  that  time  the  whole  stream  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  has  run  the  other  way.  But  stOl  Calvin  and  Bucer  were  both 
for  maintaining  the  doctrine ;  only  they  warned  the  people  not  to  think  much  about 
them,  since  they  were  secrets  that  men  could  not  penetrate  into.  Hooper  and  many 
other  good  writers  did  often  exhort  the  people  from  entering  into  these  curiosities ; 
and  a  caveat  to  the  same  purpose  was  put  into  the  article  about  Predestination. "  t 

"  Concerning  the  disputants  themselves,"  says  Dr.  Jortin,  **  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that  the  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  man,  and  of  the  conditional  decrees  of  God, 
have  been,  beyond  dU  comparison,  the  more  learned,  judicious,  and  moderate  men; 
and  that  severity  and  oppression  have  appeared  most  on  the  other  side."  § 

Priestley  has  somewhere  verv  justly  remarked,  that  there  are  some  men  so  happily 
bom,  that  no  speculative  theories  are  likely  to  mblead  them  from  their  duty ;  and 
of  the  truth  of  his  observation,  I  sincerely  believe  that  his  own  private  life  afforded 
a  very  striking  example.  Little  stress,  therefore,  is  to  be  laid  on  indimdwd  eases 
as  arguments  Tor  or  against  the  practical  tendency  of  any  philosophical  dogma.  The 
case,  however,  is  very  different  with  respect  to  observations  made  on  so  great  a 
scale  as  those  above  quoted  from  Bemler  and  Burnet.  || 

•  On  the  subject  of  such  sophisms  as  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise,  many  books,  we 
are  told,  were  written,  and  various  individuals  ai^  mentioned  who  fell  into  fetal  dis- 
eases, or  died  of  grief,  in  consequence  of  their  fruitless  endeavours  to  clear  up  th^ 
mystery. — See  BayWs  Diet.  Art.  Euclid  or  Meoara. 

t  See  Tome  Vltl.  p.  536,  et  seq, 

i  Burnet  on  the  Reformation,  Part  ii.  p.  118. 

i  Jortin's  Dissertations,  p.  5. 

|]  The  practical  influence  of  the  scheme  of  necessity  ought  not  to  be  judged  of 
from  the  Hves  of  its  speculative  partisans,  but  from  those  of  persons  who  have  been 
educated  from  their  early  years  in  the  belief  of  it.  In  this  point  of  view  it  might 
he  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  some  of  the 
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SECTION  VIII. 
On  the  Jirgument  for  JVeeesnty  drawn  from  the  Prescience  of  the  Deity, 

In  reviewing  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  on  the  opposite  sides  of  this 
question,  I  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  those  which  the  Necessitarians  have 
rounded  on  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  because  I  do  not  thinlc  them  fairly  applica- 
ble to  the  subject ;  inasmuch  as  tliey  draw  an  inference  from  what  is  altogether 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  against  a  fact  for  which  every  man  has  the 
evidence  of  his  own  consciousness.  Some  of  the  advocates,  however,  for  liberty 
have  ventured  to  meet  their  adversaries  even  on  this  ground;  in  particular,  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Qod,  and  Dr.  Reid,  in 
his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man.  Both  of  these  writers  have  attempted  to 
show,  with  much  ingenuity  and  subtilty  of  reasoning,  that,  even  although  we  should 
admit  ttie  prescience  of  God  in  the  fullest  extent  in  which  it  has  ever  been  ascribed 
to  Him,  it  does  not  lead  to  any  conclusion  inconsistent  with  man's  free  agency.  On 
their  speculations  on  this  point  I  have  no  commentary  to  offer. 

The  argument  for  necessity,  drawn  from  the  Divine  Prescience,  is  much  insisted 
on  both  by  Collins  and  Edwards ;  more  especially  by  the  latter,  who,  ailer  insistini^r 
at  ffreat  length  on  "  God's  certain  foreknowledge  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents," 
undertakes  to  show,  that  **  this  forekjwwledge  infers  a  necessity  of  volition  as  much 
as  an  absolute  decree." 

Mr.  Belsham,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  rises  above  his  predecessors  in  the 
boldness  of  his  assertions.  "  The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  moral  necessity, 
and  the  insurmountable  objection  against  the  existence  of  philosophical  liberty  in 
any  degree,  or  under  any  restrictions  whatever,  arises  from  the  prescience  of  God. 
Liberty  and  prescience  stand  in  direct  hostility  to  each  other.  A  philosopher,  to  be 
consistent,  must  give  up  one  or  the  other.*  Upon  the  whole,  the  advocates  for 
philosophical  liberty  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  either  of  denying  the  foreknowledge 
of  God,  and  thus  robbing  the  Deity  of  one  of  his  most  gloriotu  attribtites,  or  of 
admitting  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil,  in  the  same  sense,  and  in  the  same  degrees, 
in  which  tliis  doctrine  is  charged  upon  the  Necessitarians.*'! 

On  this  argument,  I  shall  make  but  one  lemark,  that,  if  it  be  conclusive,  it  only 
serves  to  identify  still  more  the  creed  of  the  Necessitarians  with  that  of  the  Spino- 
zites.  For  if  God  certainly  foresees  all  the  future  volitions  of  his  creatures,  he  must, 
for  the  same  reason,  foresee  all  his  cvm  future  volitions ;  and  if  this  foreknowledge 
infers  a  necessity  of  volition  in  the  one  case,  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  same 
inference  in  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Belsham  seems  to  have  been  not  unaware  of  this  inference ;  but  shows  no 
disposition  on  account  of  it  to  shrink  from  his  principles.  **  It  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  prescience  of  an  agent  necessarily  includes  predestination, 
though  that  of  a  spectator  may  not.  It  is  nonsense  to  say,  that  a  Being  does  not 
mean  to  bring  an  event  to  pass,  which  he  foresees  to  be  the  certain  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  own  previous  voluntary  action."  i 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  attempt  of  Clarke  and  others  to  show  that  no  valid 
argument  against  the  scheme  of  free  will  can  he  deduced  from  the  prescience  of 
God,  even  supposing  that  prescience  to  extend  to  all  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings. 
On  this  point  I  must  decline  offering  any  opioion  of  my  own,  because  I  conceive  it 
as  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
observe,  that,  if'^it  could  be  demonstrated,  (which,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  yet  been 
done,)  that  the  prescience  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  is  incompatible  with  the 
free  agency  of  man,  the  logical  inference  would  be,  not  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of 
necessity,  but  that  there  are  some  events,  the  foreknowledge  of  which  implies  an 
impossibility.  Shall  we  venture  to  affiim,  that  it  exceeds  the  power  of  God  to  permit 
such  a  train  of  contingent  events  to  take  place,  as  his  own  foreknowledge  shall  not 
extend  to  ?  Does  not  such  a  proposition  detract  from  the  omnipotence  of  God,  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  it  aims  to  exalt  his  omniscience  ? 

most  zealous  advocates  for  necessity.    If  the  principles  which  they  have  advanced 
be  just,  particularly  those  they  have  laid  down  on  the  influence  of  education,  the 
moral  characters  of  their  pupils  should,  or  rather  must,  be  exemplaiy  in  no  common 
degree. 
•  Elements,  p.  802.  f  IWd.  p.  293.  '  J  Ibid.  p.  807. 
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It  is  a  circomstance  not  a  little  curious  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that, 
while  men  have  been  in  all  ages  impfesscd  with  this  irresistible  conviction  of  their 
own  free  agency,  they  have  nevertheless  had  a  proneness  not  only  to  admit  the 
prescience  of  God  in  its  fullest  extent,  but  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  fated  and 
irresistible  destiny  attending  every  individual.  Traces  of  this  opinion  occur  in  every 
country  of  the  world  of  which  we  have  received  any  account.  We  meet  with  it 
among  the  sages  of  Greece,  and  among  the  ignorant  and  unenlightened  natives  of 
St.  KUda.  The  following  Arabian  tale,  which  I  quote  from  the  late  Mr.  Harris,  will 
place  the  import  of  the  doctrine  I  now  allude  to  in  a  more  striicing  light  than  I  could 
possibly  do  by  any  philosophical  comment. 

"  The  Arabians  tell  us,"  says  this  author,  "  that  as  Solomon  (whom  they  supposed 
a  magician  from  his  superior  wisdom)  was  one  day  walking  with  a  person  in  Pales- 
tine, his  companion  said  to  him,  with  lion-or,  ■  What  hideous  spectre  is  that  which 
approaches  us  ?  I  don't  like  his  tnsage.  Send  me,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  remotest 
mountain  oflndii.*  Solomon  complied,  and  the  very  moment  he  was  sent  off,  the 
spectre  arrived.  *  Solomon,*  said  he,  •  how  came  that  fellow  here  ?  I  was  to 
have  fetched  him  from  the  remotest  mountain  of  India'  Solomon  answered, 
*  Angel  of  death,  thou  wilt  find  him  there.* "  * 

The  general  prevalence  of  fatalism  among  unenlightened  nations  is  the  obvious 
effect  of  the  insidious  lessons  inculcated  by  their  religious  instnicters.  The  chief 
expedient  employed  by  the  priesthood  in  all  rude  countries  for  subjecting  the  minds 
of  the  people,  is  to  impress  them  with  a  belief  that  it  is  possible,  by  the  study  of 
auguries,  of  omens,  or  of  judicial  astrology,  to  gratify  that  mi:^guided  curiosity 
which  disposes  blind  mortals  anxiously  to  tear  asunder  the  merciful  veil  drawn  by 
Providence  over  futurity.  "  Wherever  superstition,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  is  so 
established  as  to  form  a  regular  system,  this  desire  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets 
of  futurity  is  connected  with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious  act ;  and  priests, 
as  the  ministers  of  Heaven,  pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to  man.  They  are  the 
only  soothsayers,  augurs,  and  magicians,  who  possess  tlie  sacred  and,  important  art 
of  disclosing  what  is  hid  from  other  eyes.'*  f 

Between  this  creed  and  that  of  an  inevitable  fate  or  destiny,  the  connexion  is 
necessary  and  obvious ;  and  hence  in  every  false  religion  the  scheme  of  fatalism 
may  be  expected  to  form  not  only  an  essential,  but  the  fandamenUd  article.  The 
inconsiderable  influence  which  this  theological  dogma  (a  dogma,  too,  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  affect  and  even  to  overwhelm  the  imagination)  has  always  had  in  stifling  the 
sentiment  of  remorse  on  the  commission  of  a  crime,  aflbrds  a  demonstrative  proof 
of  the  impotence  of  such  scholastic  rcflncments  when  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
nature,  on  a  question  concerning  which  those  feelings  form  the  only  tribunal  to 
which  a  legitimate  appeal  can  be  made.  That  a  criminal,  in  order  to  alleviate  tho 
pang  of  remorse,  may  have  sometimes  sought  for  relief  in  this  doctrine,  is  far  from 
oeing  improbable  ;  but  no  man  ever  acted  on  this  belief  in  the  common  concerns  of 
human  life ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  its  most  zealous  partizans  have  acknowledged, 
(particularly  Lord  Karnes,)  that,  were  it  to  prevail  universally  as  a  practical  prin- 
ciple, the  business  of  the  world  could  not  possibly  go  on. 

In  the  ancient  Stoical  system  (as  I  have  already  observed)  the  doctrine  of  fatalism, 
and  that  of  man's  free  agency,  were  both  admitted  as  fundamental  articles  of  belief. 
"  By  fate,"  says  Mrs.  Carter,  "  the  Stoics  seem  to  have  understood  a  series  of  events 
appointed  by  the  immutable  counsels  of  God,  or  that  law  of  his  providence  by 

*  The  following  remark  of  M.  Ancillon  upon  the  difference  between  the  Mahome- 
tan doctrine  of  destiny,  and  that  which  prevailed  upon  the  same  subject  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  appears  to  me  just  and  important.  "  II  y  a  une  grande  difference 
entre  le  destin  des  Orientaux,  surtout  depuis  que  Mahomet  a  fait,  d'une  doctrine 
s^n^ralement  repandue  avant  lui,  un  article  de  foi,  et  le  Polyth^isme  Grec.  Le 
Grec  lutte  centre  le  destin,  et  tout  en  succombant  sous  sa  force,  il  fait  preuve  de 
liberty :  le  Mahum^tan  se  r^signe  en  aveugle  avant  Tev^nement ;  lors  mSme  qu'il 
agit,  il  agit  en  homme  a  qui  Taction  ne  servira  de  rien.  Le  premier  murmure  centre 
ce  pouvoir,  et  le  supporte  avec  impatience  ;  le  second  s*en  f^Iicite  parce  qu'il  dis- 
pense de  Tactivit^.  Les  Grecs  plaqoient  la  force  aveugle  dans  le  destin ;  et  la 
pens^e  qui  lui  r^siste,  et  qui  le  combat,  dans  I'homme ;  chez  les  Mahum^tans  la 
force  aveugle  est  dans  I'homme ;  cette  force  n*est  qu'une  force  passive,  et  la  pens^e 
est  dans  le  destui." — Essais  Philosophiques,  par  Frederick  JlncUUm,  tom.  premier, 
pp.  150, 151.    Paris,  1817. 

t  History  of  America,  Book  iv. 
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which  he  governs  the  world.  It  is  evident  by  their  writings,  thatfthey  meant  it  in 
no  sense  which  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  human  actions."  Of  the  truth  of  this 
remark  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  veiy  first  sentence  of  the 
Enehiridion  of  Epictetus,  in  which  it  is  explicitly  stated,  "  That  opinion,  pursuit, 
desire,  and  aversion,  and,  in  one  word,  whatever  are  our  own  actions  are  in  our 
own  power."  • 

Such,  too,  is  the  philosophy  of  Virgil : 

"  Stat  sua  cuique  dies,  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  est  vitas ;  sed  famam  eztendere  &cti8 
Hoc  virtutis  opus."  f 

The  doctrine,  however,  of  fatalism,  and  of  an  inevitable  destiny,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Divine  prescience,  between  which  and  the  freedom  of 
human  actions  some  of  our  profoundest  philosophers,  as  I  hava  already  observed, 
(particularly  Clarke  and  Reid,)  have  labored  to  show  that  there  is  no  inconsistency,) 
while  other  writers,  of  no  leM  eminence,  have  apprehended  that  there  is  no  absur- 
dity in  supposins  that  the  Deity  may,  for  wise  purposes,  have  chosen  to  open 
a  source  of  conunfi:ency  in  the  voluntaiy  actions  of  his  creatures,  to  which  no 
prescience  can  possibly  extend. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  adopt  on  this  point,  the  conclusions  formerly  stated 
concerning  man's  free  agency  remain  unshaken.  Our  own  free  will  we  Imow  by 
our  consciousness ;  and  we  can  have  no  evidence  for  any  other  truth  so  irresistible 
as  this.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  unquestionably  be  rash  and  impious  in  us» 
from  the  fact  of  our  own  free  will,  to  deny  that  our  actions  may  be  foreseen  by  the 
Deity,  or  to  measure  the  Divine  attributes  by  a  standard  borrowed  from  our  imper- 
fect faiculties.  The  conclusion  of  St.  Augustine  on  this  subject  is  equally  pious  and 
philosophical.  "  Wherefore  we  are  nowise  reduced  to  the  necessity,  either  by  ad- 
mitting the  prescience  of  God,  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  or  by  admit- 
ting the  freedom  of  the  will,  to  hazard  the  impious  assertion,  that  the  prescience  of 
God  does  not  extend  to  all  future  contin^ncies :  But,  on  the  contraiy,  we  are 
disposed  to  embrace  both  doctrines,  and  with  sincerity  to  bear  testimony  to  their 
truth, — the  one  that  our  faith  may  be  sound,  the  other  that  our  Koe$  may  be  good,**  § 

*  That  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  however,  jled  some  of  the  Stoics  to  veiy  impious 
and  alarming  consequences,  appear8J[from  the  following  words,  which  Lucan  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Cato. 

**  Summum,  Brute,  nefas  dvilia  bella  fatemur, 
Sed  quo  fata  trahunt,  virtus  secura  sequetur. 
Crimen  erit  $uperi9  et  mefedsge  nocentem,*' 

Phar.  U.  264. 

See  also  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Pharsalia,  Ime  657. — Copletton,  Praelect 
Acad,  p,  277. 

f  The  notions  of  Virgil,  however,  on  this  point,  as  fis  woU  observed  by  Servius* 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  consistent.  How  are  the  following  lines,  which  he 
applies  to  Dido,  to  be  reconciled  with  the  above  passage  f 

*'  Nam  quia  nee  fato,  merita  nee  morte  peribat ; 
Sed  misera  ante  dlem.">-.£n.  Lib.  iv.  1.  695. 

}  SoaboMUton: 

«« If  I  foreknew. 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 
Which  had  no  less  prov'd  certain  unforeseen." 

§Note(B.) 
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(See  p.  825.) 

Among  the  later  philosophers  on  the  continent,  the  advocates  for  atheism  seem  to 
me  to  lay  the  chief  stress  on  the  old  Epicurean  argument,  as  stated  by  Lucretius. 
The  sceptical  sugi^estions  on  the  same  subject  which  occur  in  Mr.  Hume's  Essau 
an  the  Idea  ofMeestary  Connexion^  and  which  have  given  occasion  to  so  mucn 
discussion  in  this  countryi  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  produced  any  considerable  Im- 
pression on  the  French  philosophers.  Very  few  of  the  number,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  have  thoroughly  comprehended  their  import  and  tendency.* 

**  Nam  cert^  neque  consilio  primordia  rerum 
Ordine  se  quteque,  atque  sagaci  mente  locarunt ; 
Nee  quos  queeque  darent  motus  pepigere  profecto ; 
Sed  quia  multimodis,  multis,  nmtata,  per  omne 
£x  infinito  vexantur  percita  plagis, 
Omne  genus  motus  et  ccetus  experiundo. 
Tandem  deveuiunt  in  taleis  disposituraa, 
Qualibus  haec  rebus  consistit  summa  creata."  t 

And  0tUl  more  explicitly  in  the  following  lines : — 

*'  Kam  cum  lespicias  immensi  temporis  omne 
Praeteritum  spatium ;  turn  motus  mateiiai 
Multimodi  quam  sint ;  facile  hoc  accredere  possis, 
Semina  sepe  in  eodem,  ut  nunc  sunt*  ordine  poata.*'  X 

To  this  argument  Diderot  repeatedly  refers  in  his  voluminous  writings ;  and  even . 
sometimes  steps  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  it ;  a  remaikable  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  his  Draite  du  Beau,  and  abo  in  the  article  JBeau  in  the  Eneyelopedie, 

"  Le  beau  n'est  pas  toujours  Touvrase  d'une  cause  intelligente  ;  le  mouvement 
^fabllt  souvent,  soit  dans  un  etre  consla^r^  solitairement,  soit  enlre  plusieurs  etres 
compares  entr*eux,  une  multitude  prodigleuse  de  rapports  surprenans.  Les  cabinets 
d'histoire  natureUe  en  o/frent  un  grand  nombre  d'exemples.  Les  rapports  sont  alors 
des  r^sultats  de  combinaisons  fortuites,  du  moins  par  rapport  a  nous.  La  nature 
imite,  en  se  jouant,  dans  cent  occasions,  les  productions  d'art ;  et  Ton  pourroit  de- 
mander,  je  ne  dis  pas  si  ce  philosophe  qui  fut  jet6  par  une  tempete  sur  les  bords 
d^une  lie  inconnue,  avoit  raison  de  s*^crier,  a  la  vue  de  quelques  figures  de  g^om^- 
trie;  Courage,  me$  amis,  void  dee  pae  d'hommea;  mais  combien  11  nudroit 
marqner  de  rapports  dans  un  ^tre,  pour  avoir  une  certitude  complete  qu'il  est 
I'ouvrage  d'un  artiste  §  (en  quelle  occasion,  un  seul  d^faut  de  synunetiie  prouverolt 
plus  que  tonte  somme  donn^e  de  rapports) ;  comment  sont  entr'eux  le  terns  de 

^  According  to  De  G^rando,  (Hist  Compar^e,  Tome  IL  pp.  151, 162,)  Mendel- 
sohn was  the  first  who  thought  of  opposing  Hume's  Scepticism  about  Cause  and 
Effect,  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  calculus  of  probabilities.  This  statement 
is  confirmed  by  Lacroix,  who  refers  for  fiirther  information  to  Mendelsohn's  Treatise 
on  Evidence,  which  obtained  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1763.  De 
G^rando  himself,  in  his  I^aiie  des  Signes  et  de  VArt  de  Penser,  (published  Pan 
viii.)  has  adopted  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  without  being  then  aware  (as  he 
assures  us  himself)  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  this  speculation  by  Mendelsohn. 
(Ibid.  p.  155.)  Lacroix  remarks  the  coincidence  of  opinion  of  these  different  au- 
diors,  with  some  hints  suggested  by  Helvetius,  in  a  note  on  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  discourse,  in  his  work  entitled  r Esprit, — ( IVaUe  Elemenfaire  du  Caleul  des 
ProhabiUtis,) 

t  Lucret  Lib.  i.  1. 1020. 

t  Lucret.  Lib.  iu.  1.  867. 

§  Is  not  this  precisely  the  sophistical  mode  of  questioning  known  among  logicians 
by  the  name  of  Sorites  or  Aeervus  7  **  ViUosum  sane,"  says  Cicero,  «  et  captiosum 
geTau,**-^ead.  Qiuss^.  Lib.  iv.  xvi. 
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Faction  de  la  cause  foftoite  et  les  rapports  obeerr^s  dans  les  efiets  produits ;  et  si 
(&  Pezception  des  oenvres  da  Tout-puissant)  il  y  a  des  cas  oii  le  nombre  des  rapports 
ne  puisse  jamais  dtre  compens^  par  celui  des  jets/'  This  passage  forms  the  con- 
clusion of  the  article  Beau  in  the  French  Encyelopedie,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
parenthetical  aalvo  in  the  last  clause,  the  drift  of^^the  ar^ment  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

In  one  of  the  articles,  however,  of  hb  Pensees  Phtlosopfiiques,  Diderot  has  ex- 
plained his  meaning  on  this  subject  much  more  fully. 

«  J'ouvie  les  cahiera  d'un  philosophe  c^I^bre,  et  je  lis  :  *  Ath^es,  je  vous  accorde 
que  le  mouvement  est  essentiel  a  la  mati^re ;  qu*en  concluez-vous  ?  que  le  monde 
r^ulte  du  jet  fortuit  des  atomes  ?  j*aimerois  autant  que  vous  me  dissiez  que  I'Diade 
d'Homire  ou  la  Henriade  de  Voltaire  est  un  r^sultat  de  jets  fortuits  de  caract^res.'  *' 
— ^**  Je  me  prderai  bien  de  faire  ce  raisonnement  a  un  Ath^e.  Cette  comparaison 
lui  donnerou  beau  jeu.  Selon  les  lois  de  Tanalysc  des  sorts,  me  diroit-il,  je  ne  dois 
point  etre  surpris  qu'une  chose  arrive,  lorsqu'elle  est  possible,  et  que  la  difficult^  de 
r^v^nement  est  compens^e  par  la  quantite  des  jets.  II  y  a  tel  nombre  de  coups 
dans  lesquels  je  gagerois  avec  avantage  d'amener  cent  mille  six  a-la-fois  avec  cent 
mille  dez.  Quelle  que  fut  la  somme  finie  de  caract^res  avec  laquelle  on  me  propo- 
seroit  d'engendrer  fortuitement  Tlliade,  il  y  a  telle  somme  finie  de  jets  qui  me  ren- 
droit  la  proposition  avantageuse ;  mon  avantage  seroit  m^me  infinie,  si  la  quantity 
de  jets  accord^e  ^toit  infinie.*'  * 

The  very  same  reasoning,  in  substance,  has  been  since  brought  forward  by  differ- 
ent French  mathematicians ;  among  others,  by  the  justly  celebrated  Laplace,  in  his 
Philosophical  Essay  on  Probabilities.  I  shall  quote  at  length  one  of  his  most  re- 
markable reasonings. 

**  Au  milieu  des  causes  variables  et  incounues  que  nous  comprenons  sous  le  nom 
de  htizcardf  et  qui  rendent  incertaine  ec  irr^guliere  la  marche  des  ^v^nemens ;  on 
voit  naitre  a  mesure  qu*ils  se  multiplient,  une  r^gularit^  frappante  qui  semble  tenir 
a  un  dessein,  et  que  Ton  a  consid^r^e  comme  une  preuve  de  la  Providence  qui 
gouveme  le  monde.  Mais  en  y  r^fl^chissant,  on  reconnoit  bientot  que  cette  r^eu- 
larit^  n'est  que  le  developpement  des  possibiUt^s  respectives  des  ^v^ncmens  simples 
qui  doivent  se  presenter  plus  souvent  lorsqu'ils  sont  plus  probables.  Concevons, 
par  exemple,  une  urne  qui  renferme  des  boules  blanches  et  des  boules  noires ;  et 
supposons  qu'a  chaque  fois  que  Ton  en  tire  une  boule,  on  la  remette  dans  Tume 
pour  proceder  a  un  nouveau  tiragc.  Le  rapport  du  nombre  des  boules  blanches 
extraites,  au  nombre  des  boules  noires  extraltes,  sera  le  plus  souvent  tr^s  irr^gulier 
dans  les  premiers  tirages ;  mais  les  causes  variables  ^e  cette  irr^gularite,  produiseut 
des  effets  alternativement  favorables  et  contraires  a  la  marche  reguli^re  des  ^v^ne- 
mens,  et  qui  se  detruisant  mutuellement  dans  Tensemble  d'un  grand  nombre  de 
tirages,  laissent  de  plus  en  plus  apper^evoir  le  rapport  des  boules  blanches  aux 
boiues  noires  contenues  dans  Tume,  ou  les  possibilites  respectives  d*en  extraire 
une  boule  blanche  ou  une  boule  noire  k  chaque  tirage.  De  la  r^sulte  le  th^or^me 
suivant. 

*'  La  probability  que  le  rapport  du  nombre  des  boules  blanches  extraites,  au  nom- 
bre total  des  boules  sorties,  ne  s'ecarte  pas  au  dela  d'un  intervallc  donn^,  du  rapport 
du  nombre  des  boules  blanches,  au  nombre  total  des  boules  contenues  dans  Pume, 
approche  indefiniment  de  la  certitude,  par  la  multiplication  ind^finie  des  ^venemens, 
quelque  petit  que  Ton  suppose  cet  intervalle.  *  *  *     ' 

"  On  peut  tirer  du  th^oreme  pr^c^dent,  cette  consequence  qui  doit  etre  regard^e 
comme  une  loi  g^nerale,  savoir,  que  les  rapports  des  effets  de  la  nature,  sont  a  fort 

*  Pensees  Philosophiques,  xxi.  See  first  volume  of  bis  work.  Naigeon's  edition. 
With  respect  to  the  passages  here  extracted  from  Diderot,  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that,  if  the  alheisticul  argument  from  chances  be  conclusive  iu  its  application 
to  that  order  of  things  which  we  behold,  it  is  not  less  conclusive  when  applied  to 
every  other  possible  combination  of  atoms  which  imagination  can  conceive ;  and 
affords  a  mathematical  proof,  that  the  fables  of  Grecian  mythology,  the  tales  of  the 
Genii,  and  the  dreams  of  tlie  Rosicrucians,  tnay,  or  rather  mustj  all  of  them  be 
somewhere  realized  in  the  infmito  extent  of  the  universe ;  a  proposition  which,  if 
true,  would  destroy  every  argument  for  or  against  any  given  system  of  opinions 
founded  on  the  reasonableness  or  the  unreasonableness  of  the  tenets  involved  in  it; 
and  would,  of  consequence,  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  whole  frame  of  the  human 
understanding. 

I  have  pursued  this  argument  further  in  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  Part  ii.  pp.  241,  242,  243. 
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peu  pris  eonstansy  quand  ces  effete  sont  connd^rls  en  grand  nombre.  Ainsi  malgr^ 
la  yari^t^  dee  ann^ee,  la  aomme  dea  produetions  pendant  un  nombre  d'ann^es  con- 
aid^rable»  eat  seAsiblement  la  meme ;  en  sorte  que  IHiomme,  par  vne  utile  pr^voy- 
ance,  pent  ae  mettre  a  I'abri  de  I'irregularit^  des  saisona,  eu  r^pandant  ^galement  ^ 
aur  tons  lea  temps,  lea  biena  que  la  nature  diatribue  d'une  mani^re  in^gale.  Je 
n'excepte  pas  de  la  loi  pr^c^dente,  lea  eifets  dus  aux  causes  morales.  Le  rapport 
dea  najssances  annuelles  &  la  population,  et  celui  des  manages  aux  naisaancea, 
n'^prouvent  que  de  tres-petites  variations :  a  Paris,  le  nombre  des  naissances  annu- 
elles a  toujours  ^t^  le  meme  a  peu  pr^s ;  et  j*ai  oui  dire  qu'a  la  poste,  dans  lea 
tempa  ordinairea,  le  nombre  des  lettres  mises  au  rebut  par  les  d^fauts  des  adresses, 
change  peu,  cbaque  ann^e  ;  ce  qui  a  ^t6  pareillement  observe  ^  Londres. 

*<  II  suit  encore  de  ce  th^or^me,  que  dans  une  s^rie  d'ev^nemens,  ind^finiment 
prolong^e.  Taction  des  causes  r^guUeres  et  constantes  doit  Temporter  a  la  longue, 
sur  celie  des  causes  irr^guli^res. 

*  *  •  *  • 

**  Si  Ton  applique  ce  th^or^me  au  rapport  des  naissances  des  gardens,  &  cellee  des 
fiUes,  observe  dans  les  diverses  parties  de  TEurope  ;  on  trouve  que  ce  rapport,  par- 
tout  a  peu  pris  ^gal  a  celui  de  22  a  21,  indique  avec  une  extreme  probability,  une 
plus  giande  facility  dans  les  naissances  des  gar^ons.  En  consid^iant  ensuite  qu*il 
est  le  mSme  a  Naples  qu*a  P^tersbourg,  on  verra  qu'a  cet  ^gard,  rinfluence  du 
cttroat  est  insensible.  On  pouvoit  done  soup^onner  contre  Topiuion  commune,  que 
cette  superiority  des  naissances  masculines  subsiste  dans  TOrient  ro^me.  J 'avals  en 
consequence  invito  les  savans  Fran^ais  envoy^s  en  Egypte,  a  s'occuper  de  cette 
question  int^ressante ;  mais  la  difficult^  d'obtenir  des  renseignemens  precis  sur  les 
naissances  ne  leur  a  pui  permis  de  la  resoudre.  Heureusement,  Humboldt  n'a  point 
neglige  cet  objet  dans  Fimmensite  des  choses  nouvelles  qu'il  a  observ^es  et  recueil- 
Mes  en  Am^rique,  avec  tant  de  sagacit^,  de  Constance  et  de  courage.  II  a  retrouv^ 
entre  lea  tropiques  le  m^me  rapport  dea  naissances  des  gardens  a  celles  des  fillea, 
que  Ton  obaerve  fi  Paris ;  ce  qui  doit  faire  regarder  la  superiority  des  naissances 
masculines  comme  une  loi  gen^rale  de  Tesp^e  humaine.  Les  lois  que  smvent  k 
cet  ^gard  les  divera  esp^ces  d'animaux,  me  paraissent  dignes  de  Tattention  dea 
naturalistes."  • 

From  these  quotations,  it  appears  that  the  constancy  in  the  proportion  of  births 
to  the  whole  population  of  a  country,  in  that  of  births  to  marriages,  and  in  that  of 
male  children  to  females,  are  considered  by  Laplace  as  facts  of  the  same  kind,  and 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  with  the  very  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
number  of  misdirected  letters  in  the  General  Post-Office  of  Paris  varies  from  year 
to  year.  The  same  thing,  he  tells  us,  has  been  observed  in  the  Dead-Letter  Office 
at  London.  But  as  he  mentions  both  these  last  facts  merely  on  the  authority  of  a 
hearsay,  I  do  not  know  to  what  degree  of  credit  they  are  entitled,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore leave  them  entirely  out  of  our  consideration  in  the  present  argument.  The 
meaning  which  Laplace  wished  to  convey  by  this  comparison  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Among  the  different  facts  in  political  arithmetic  here  alluded  to  by  Laplace,  that 
of  the  constancy  in  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  (which  be  himself  pro- 
nounces to  be  9.fi^eneral  law  of  our  species)  is  the  most  analogous  to  the  example 
of  the  urn  containing  a  mixture  of  white  and  of  black  balls,  from  which  he  deduces 
his  general  theorem.  I  ahall  accordingly  select  this  in  preference  to  the  others. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  same  reasoning  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  of  them. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  white  balls  in  Laplace's  urn  represent  male  infanta, 
and  the  black  balls  female  infants,  upon  which  supposition,  the  longer  that  the 
operation  (described  by  Laplace)  of  drawing  and  returning  the  balls  is  continued, 
the  nearer  will  the  proportion  of  white  to  black  balls  approach  to  that  of  22  to  21. 
What  inference  (according  to  Laplace's  own  theorem)  ought  we  to  deduce  from 
this,  but  that  the  tvJiole  number  of  white  balls  in  the  urn  is  to  the  lohole  number  of 
black  balls  in  the  same  proportion  of  22  to  21 ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  is  the 
~  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  unborn  males  to  the  whole  number  of  unborn 
females  in  the  womb  of  futurity  ?  And  yet  this  inference  is  regarded  by  Laplace  as 
a  proof  that  the  approximation  to  equality  in  the  number  of  the  two  sexes  affords  no 
evidence  of  foresight  or  design. 

*  Essai  PhUosophique  sur  les  Probabilites,  par  M.  le  Comte  Laplace.  3me  Ed. 
pp.  73,  74,  76,  76.     See  Note  (C.) 
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<<  La  Constance  de  la  superiority  des  naissances  des  nr^ns  sur  cdles  des  EBes,  k 
Paris  et  k  Londres,  depuis  qu'on  les  observe,  a  para  a  qaelques  savans*  £tre  ane 
preuve  de  la  Providence  sans  laquelle  lis  ont  pens^  que  les  causes  irr^goli^res  qui 
troublent  sans  cesse  la  marche  des  ^v^nemens,  auroit  du  plusieurs  fois  lendre  les 
naissances  annuelles  des  filles,  sup^rieures  a  celle  des  gar^ons. 

**  Mais  cette  preuve  est  un  nouvel  exemple  de  Tabus  que  Ton  a  fait  si  souvent  des 
causes  finales  qui  disparaissent  toujours  par  un  examen  approfondi  des  questions, 
lorsqu'on  a  les  donn^es  n^cessaires  pouc  les  r^soudre.  La  constance  dont  il  s'a^t, 
est  un  r^sultat  des  causes  beoulib&es  qui  donnent  la  superiority  auz  naissances 
des  gardens,  et  qui  remporteot  sur  les  anomalies  dues  au  haizard,  lorsque  le  nombce 
des  naissances  annuelles  est  considerables."  * 

With  the  proposition  announced  in  the  last  sentence  I  perfectly  agree.  That  the 
constancy  of  the  results  in  the  instance  now  in  question  depends  on  regular  cotwes, 
(which  in  this  case  is  merely  a  synonymous  expression  with  genercU  laws,)  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  a  designing  cause  will  be  the  most  forward  to  admit; 
and  if  Laplace  means  nothing  more  than  to  say,  that  the  uniformity  of  the^  effect, 
when  observed  on  a  large  scale,  may  be  sufficiently  explained  without  supposing  the 
miraculous  interference  of  Providence  in  e€u:h  individual  birth,  the  question  does 
not  seem  worthy  of  a  controversy.  If  the  person  who  put  the  white  and  black 
balls  into  the  urn  had  wished  to  secure  the  actual  result  of  the  drawing,  what  other 
means  could  he  have  employed  for  the  purpose,  than  to  adjust  to  each  other  the 
relative  proportions  of  these  balls  in  the  whole  ntunber  of  both  7  Could  any  proof 
more  demonstrative  be  given,  that  this  was  the  very  end  he  had  in  view  ?  ^ 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  authors  whom  Laplace  opposes  ever  meant  to  dispute  the 
operation  of  these  regular  causes.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  certainly,  one  oC  the  eariieat 
writers  in  this  country,  who  brought  forward  the  regular  proportion  between  male 
and  female  births  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  wise  design,  not  only  a^es  in  this 
point  with  Laplace,  but  has  proposed  a  physical  theory  to  account  for  this  regularity. 
The  theory  is  indeed  too  ludicrous  to  deserve  a  moment's  consideration :  but  it  at 
least  shows  that  Laplace  has  advanced  nothing  in  favor  of  his  condusions,  which 
had  not  been  previously  granted  by  his  adversaaes. 
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Tbe  following  strictures  on  the  Philosophical  Essay  of  Laplace  have  all  a  i 
ence,  more  er  less  direct,  to  the  argument  stated  in  the  foregoing  Appendix. 

Under  the  general  title  of  the  doctrine  of  ProbiibiliHeSy  two  very  diflerent  things 
are  confounded  together  by  Laplace,  as  well  as  by  many  other  writers  of  an  eariier 
date.  The  one  is  the  purely  mathematical  theory  of  chances ;  the  other,  the  in- 
ductive anticipations  of  future  events  deduced  from  observations  on  the  past  course 
of  natur4.  The  calculations  about  dice  furnish  the  simplest  of  all  examples  of  the 
first  sort  of  theory.  -  The  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  are  as  rigorously  exact  as 
sny  other  arithmetical  propositions ;  amoimting  to  nothing  more  than  a  numerical 
statement  of  the  ways  in  which  a  given  event  may  happen,  compared  with  those 
in  which  it  may  not  happen.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  single  die,  the  chance  that  aee 
shall  turn  up  at  the  first  throw,  is  to  the  chances  against  that  event  as  one  to  five. 
The  more  complicated  cases  of  the]  problem  aU  depend  on  the  application  of  the 
same  fundamental  principle.  '*  This  principle,"  as  Condorcet  has  well  remarked, 
'*  is  only  a  definition  (une  verity  de  definition ;)  and  consequently  the  calculations 
founded  on  it  are  all  rieorously  trae.'*  f 

To  this  theory  of  chances  Laplace  labors,  through  the  whole  of  his  woik,  to 
assimilate  all  the  other  cases  in  which  mathematics  are  applied  to  the  eaieuhts  of 

*  Essai  Philosophique  sur  les  Probabilites,  par  M.  le  Comte  Laplace.  8me  Ed. 
pp.  84,  85. 

t  Essai  sur  1' Application  de  I'Analyse  a  la  Probabilite  des  Decisions  lendoes  a  It 
pluralite  des  voix.    Disc.  Preiim.  p.  11. 
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■lobttbiUtiM ;  and  I  httre  no  doubt  (hat  he  would  have  readily  anbactibed  to  the 
fellowing  propoflition  of  Gondorcet,  although  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  hu  any  where 
aanctioned  it  expressly  by  his  authority.  "  Le  motif  de  croire  que  sur  diz  millions 
de  boules  blanches  melees  avec  une  noire  ce  ne  serk  point  la  noire  que  je  tirecai  da 
premier  coup,  est  de  la  meme  nature  que  le  motif  de  croire  que  le  soleil  ne  manquera 
pas  de  se  layer  domain ;  et  lea  deux  opinions  ne  different  entr'elles  que  par  le  plus 
et  le  moins  de  probabilit^s.*' 

The  only  writers,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  whom  dds  position  of  Condorcet  has  yet 
been  controverted,  are  MM.  Pr^yost  and  L'Huillier,  of  Geneva,  in  a  very  able  paper 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1796.*  After 
quoting  from  Condorcet  the  passage  I  have  transcribed  above,  these  learned  and  in- 
genious philosophers  proceed  thus : — 

'*  La  persuasion  analogique  qu*^prouve  tout  faomme  de  voir  se  r^p^ter  un  ^v^ne- 
ment  natural  (tel  que  le  lever  du  soleil)  est  d*un  genre  diff<Srent  de  la  persuasion 
tepr^sent^e  par  une  fraction  dans  la  Th^orie  des  Probabilit^s.  Celle-ci  peut  lui 
^tre  ijout^e,  mais  I'une  peut  exister  sans  I'autre.  Elles  dependent  de  deux  ordrea 
de  frcult^s  difiSrents.  Un  enfant,  un  animal  ^pronve  la  premiere,  et  ne  forme 
aucun  calcul  explidte,  ni  mSme  fmplicite.  II  n*y  a  aucune  d^pendance  n^cessaire 
entre  ces  deux  persuasions.  Celle  que  le  calcul  appr^cie  est  raisonn^e  et  m6me 
jusqu'a  un  certain  point  artificielle.  L'autre  est  d'instinct  et  naturelle.  Elle  depend 
de  quelques  fiu:ultes  intellectuelles  dont  I'analyse  n'est  pas  fi&cile,  et  probablement 
en  tris-grande  partie  du  priucipe  de  la  Uason  des  id^es. 

"  Je  veux  prouver  maint^nant,  que  tout  cet  appareil  de  m^diode,  si  beau,  et  si 
utile,  par  lequel  on  arrive  a  calculer  les  probabilites  des  causes  par  ses  e/fcts,  suppose 
une  estimation  ant^rieure  de  cette  memo  probability ;  et  qu'en  particulier  dans 
toutes  les  applications  int^ressantes  qu*on  peut  &ire  de  ce  calcul,  nous  sommes  n^« 
cessairement  guides  par  un  instinct  de  persuasion,  inappreciable  en  degr^,  et  que 
tons  nos  raisonnemens  sur  cet  objet  dependent  de  notre  confiance  en  un  prindpe  de 
croyance  que  le  calcul  des  probabilit^s  ne  peut  estimer. 

"  •  •  •  •  Je  dis  done,  qu*il  y  a  dans  Thomme  un  principe  (qu'on  peut  nommer 
instinct  de  croyance)  que  suppose  toute  application  du  calcul  des  probabilit^s.  Tant 
qu'on  raisonne  dans  Tabstrait,  on  n'est  point  appel^  a  se  rendre  compte  des  raisons 
sur  lesquelles  on  fonde  I'estimation  de  la  probability  d'une  chance.  Mais  dans  tous 
les  cas  concrets  ou  particuliers,  on  ne  peut  determiner  cette  probability  que  par 
voie  d'exp^rience.  Or  les  cas  passes  n'^tant  pas  li^s  aux  cas  a  venir,  nous  ne  les 
envisa^eons  comme  devant  donner  les  m^mes  resultats,  que  par  le  sentiment  Aourd 
irr^sisUble  que  nous  fait  admettre  la  Constance  des  lois  de  la  nature.  Si  Ton  prend 
I'exemple  d'un  d^,  on  verra  que  pour  arriver  sL  lui  donner  la  construction  que  le 
joueur  a  en  vue,  Tartiste  finalement  n'a  pu  se  guider  que  par  quelques  experiences 
anterieures  sur  de  tels  instrumens  aieatoires,  et  sur  celui-la  en  particulier.  Lors 
done  qu'il  esp^re  les  mSmes  efiets,  il  se  fonde  sur  une  pr^yoyance  dont  la  raison  ne 
peut  ^tre  apprede  par  le  calcul.  Et  c'est  en  vain  qu'on  voudroit  sortir  de  ce  cercle, 
en  remontant  de  cause  en  cause ;  car  finalement,  toute  probability  qu'on  voudra 
estimer  Stochastiquement,  se  reduira  ^  cet  embleme.  Ou  determine  la  probability 
de  vie  par  des  tables  empiriques ;  et  il  en  est  de  memo  de  la  probabillte  des  ph^- 
nom^nes  meteorologiques,  et  autres." 

Dr.  Price,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Historical  Evidence,  and  also  in  an  Essay  pub- 
lished in  Vol.  LIII.  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  has  fallen  into  a  train  of 
thinking  exactly  similar  to  that  quoted  above  from  Condorcet.f  The  passa^  here 
referred  to  is  well  worthy  of  perusal ;  but,  on  the  slightest  examination,  it  must 
appear  to  every  intelligent  reader  to  be  liable  to  the  very  same  objections  which 
have  been  so  strongly  urged  against  Condorcet's  principles  by  MM.  Provost  and 
L'Huillier. 

**  We  trust  experience,"  says  Dr.  Price,  "  and  expect  that  the  future  should  resem- 
ble the  past  in  tibe  course  of  nature,  for  the  very  same  reason  that,  supposing  our- 
selves otherwise  in  the  dark,  we  should  conclude  that  a  die  which  has  turned  an  ace 
bilenest  in  past  trials  is  mostly  marked  with  aces,  and  consequently  should  expect  that 

*  As  I  have  not  access  at  present  to  the  paper  referred  to,  I  am  somewhat  doubt- 
ful if  my  memory  may  not  have  deceived  me  with  respect  to  the  volume  of  the 
Berlin  Memoirs  in  which  it  appeared.  The  extracts,  which  I  copy  from  a  manuscript 
of  ray  own,  are,  I  trust,  substantially  correct. 

t  See  Price's  Dissertations,  p.  388  et  seq. 
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it  wUl  go  on  to  turn  the  s«ine  number  ofteneat  in  future  trials.*'  * — **  And  so  fiv  is  it 
from  being  true,  that  the  understanding  is  not  the  faculty  which  teaches  us  to  rely 
on  experience,  that  it  is  capable  of  determining  in  all  etues  what  conclusions  ought 
to  be  drawn  from  it,  and  wliat  preeUe  degree  of  confidence  should  be  placed 
in  it."t 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this,  that  it  is  not  upon  any  reoBoning  of  this 
sort  that  children  proceed,  when  they  anticipate  the  continuance  of  those  laws  of 
Nature,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
their  animal  existence.  Mr.  Hume,  although  he  plainly  leaned  to  the  opinion,  that 
tills  anticipation  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  association  of  ideas,  has  yet,  with  the 
most  philosophical  propriety,  given  It  the  name  of  an  irnHnet^  inasmuch  as  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  infants  long  before  the  dawn  of  reason,  and  is  as  evidently  the  result 
of  an  arrangement  of  Nature,  as  if  it  were  implanted  immediately  in  their  frame  by 
her  own  hand.    It  is  indeed  an  instinct  common  to  man  and  to  the  brute  creation. 

That  we  are  able,  in  many  cases,  to  calculate,  with  mathematical  precision,  the 
probability  of  friture  events  is  indisputable ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  affording  any  ar- 
gument against  the  instinctive  anticipation,  the  existence  of  which  Dr.  Price  denies, 
that  all  these  calculations  take  for  granted  (as  M.  Provost  has  observed)  that  uni- 
formity in  the  course  of  Nature  which  we  are  thus  led  to  anticipate.  The  caietda^ 
tions,  it  is  true,  imply  at  eveiy  step  the  ekerdse  of  the  understanding ;  but  that  no 
process  of  the  understanding  can  account  for  the  origin  of  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion on  which  they .  proceed,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Hume  (according  to  my 
judgment)  with  demonstrative  evidence. 

*  Price's  Dissertations,  p.  392.  f  Ibid.  p.  3d6. 
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Note  (A.)  page  80. 

Thcks  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  tbis  passage  of  WoUaston  and  the 
following  one  from  Montaigne's  Essays. 

<*  Let  us  pry  a  little  narrowly  into,  and  in  God's  name  examine  upon  what  basia 
we  erect  this  glory  and  reputation  for  which  the  world  is  turned  topsy-turvy: 
Wherein  do  we  place  this  renown,  that  we  hunt  after  with  so  much  trouble  ?  It  is 
in  conclusion  Peter  or  William  thit  carries  it,  takes  it  into  bis  possession,  and  whom 
it  only  concerns.  O  what  a  courageous  facuJty  is  hope,  that  in  a  mortal  subject  and 
in  a  moment  proceeds  to  usurp  innnity  and  immensity,  and  to  supply  her  master's 
indigence  at  her  pleasure  with  all  things  he  can  imagine  or  desire !  Nature  has 
given  us  this  passion  for  a  pretty  toy  to  play  withal.  And  this  Peter  or  William, 
what  is  it  but  a  sound,  when  all  is  said  and  done  ?  or  three  or  four  strokes  of  a  pen, 
so  easy  to  be  varied  in  the  firat  place,  that  I  would  fain  know  to  whom  is  to  be 
attributed  the  glory  of  so  many  victories,  to  Guesquin,  to  Glesquin,  or  to  Guasquin. 

Tlie  question  is,  which  of  these  letters  ought  to  be  rewarded 

for  so  many  sieges,  battles,  imprisonnments>  and  services  done  to  the  crown  of 
France  by  this  her  famous  Constable  ? " 

-  *'  Secondly,  these  are  dashes  of  the  pen  common  to  a  thousand  people.  How 
many  persons  are  there  in  aU  races  of  the  same  name  and  surname !  .  .  .  Who 
hinders  my  groom  from  calling  himself  Pompey  the  Great  ?  But  after  all,  what 
idrtiie  Of  what  spring  are  there  that  fixed  upon  my  deceased  groom,  or  the  other 
Pompey  who  had  hu  head  cut  off  in  Egypt,  this  glorious  renown,  or  these  so  mudi 
honored  flourishes  of  the  pen,  so  as  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  diem  ? 

'  Id  einerem  ant  manes  credis  enrare  sepoltos  ?  "*  * 

Fontenelle,  in  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (see  Dialogue  between  Berenice  and 
Cosmo  II.  of  Medicis),  has  taken  up  the  same  argument  *<  Les  hommes  sont 
plaisans ;  ils  ne  peuvent  se  d^rober  a  la'mort,  et  ils  tachent  a  lui  d^rober  deux  ou 
trois  syllabes  qui  leur  appartiennent.  Voila  une  belle  chicane  qu'ils  s'avisent  de.  lui 
iaire.    Ne  vaudroit-il  pas  mieux  qu'ils  consentissent  de  bonne  grace  a  mourir,  eux 

et  leurs  noms  ? Du  moins,  ce  qui  peut  manquer  a  nos  noma, 

c'est  une  mort,  pour  ainsi  dire,  erammaticale ;  quelques  changemens  de  lettres  les 
mettent  en  ^tat  de  ne  pouvoir  plus  servir  qu'k  donner  de  Tembarras  aux  s^avans/' 
&c.  &c. 

A  thought  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  WoUaston  occurs  in  Cowley's  ode 
entitled  Life  and  Fame. 

**  Great  CntaxH  self  a  higher  place  doei  claim 
In  the  leraphic  entity  of  fame. 

He,  since  that  toy  his  death, 

Does  fill  each  mouth  and  breath. 
T  is  true,  the  two  immorUl  syllables  remain } 
But  oh  ye  learned  men  explain, 
What  essene»— snbstanoe— wh«t  hypostasis 

In  five  poor  letters  is  ? 
In  those  alone  does  the  great  Cosar  live. 
'T  is  all  the  eonquer'd  world  could  give.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  merit  of  these  lines,  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  quote  them,  if  Dr.  Hurd  (a  critic  of  no  common  ingenuity  as  well  as  learn- 

•  Ootton's  TnuislatkB. 
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Ug)  had  not  flhown»  by  his  comment  npon  tiiem,  how  completely  he  had  i 
hended  the  reuonfaig  both  of  die  poet  and  of  the  philosopher. 

"  This  liyely  ridicule,"  says  Hurd,  "  on  posthumous  fame  is  well  enough  pheed 
in  a  poem  or  declamation ;  but  we  are  a  little  suqprised  to  find  so  grave  a  writer  as 
Wollaston  diverting  himself  with  it  In  reality,"  says  he,  *<  the  man  is  not  known 
ever  the  more  to  posterity,  because  his  name  is  transmitted  to  them.  He  does  not 
live,  because  his  name  does.  When  it  is  said  *  Julius  Caesar  subdued  Oaul/  kc,  lu:. 
the  sophistry  is  apparent.  Put  Cato  in  the  place  of  Ciesar,  and  then  see  whether 
that  great  man  do  not  Uve  in  his  name  subsUmtiaUy,  that  ii,  to  good  purpose,  if  the 
impression  which  these  two  immortal  tyllablea  malce  oi^  the  mind  be  of  use  in 
exciting  posterity,  or  any  one  man  to  the  love  and  imitation  of  Gate's  virtue."— 
iHurd*$  Cowley,  V.  I.  p.  179.) 

In  this  remark  Hurd  plainly  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  Wollaston's  tophu- 
try  is  directed  against  jthe  utdity  of  the  love  of  posthumous  glory,  whereas  the  only 
point  in  dispute  relates  to  the  origin  of  this  principle,  which  Wollaston  seems  to 
have  thought,  if  it  could  not  be  resolved  into  the  rational  motive  of  self-love,  mint 
be  the  illegitimate  and  contemptible  ofl&priDg  of  our  own  stupidity  and  folly. 

How  very  different  must  Cowley's  feelings  have  been  when  he  wrote  the  raeti- 
phydcal  ode  referred  to  by  Hurd,  from  those  which  inspired  that  fine  burst  of  Juve- 
nile emotion,  which  forms  the  exordium  to  his  Poetical  Works ! 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  he  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 

I  shall,  like  heasts  or  common  people,  die. 

Unless  yoa  write  my  elegy." 
•  •  *  • 

*'  What  aound  is  't  strikes  mine  ear? 

Sure  I  fame's  trumpet  hear. 

It  sounds  like  the  last  trumpet,  for  It  can 

Raise  up  the  buried  nan.'* 

Note  (B.)  page  88. 

Although  no  English  version  can  possibly  do  justice  to  the  conciseness  and  ipirit 
of  Plinjr's  own  language,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  my  unlearned  readers,  quote  the 
anecdote  referred  to  in  the  text,  in  the  admirable  translation  of  Mr.  Melmoth. 

**  I  have  frequently  observed,  tliat  amongst  the  noble  acdons  and  remarinUe  sty- 
ings  of  distinguished  persons,  in  either  sex,  those  which  have  been  most  celebnted 
have  not  always  been  the  most  illustrious ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  1^  i 
conversation  I  had  yesterday  with  Fannia.  This  lady  is  grand-daughter  to  that 
celebrated  Arria,  who  aninuited  her  husband  to  meet  death  by  her  own  gloriooi  ei- 
ample.  She  informed  me  of  several  particulars  relating  to  Arria,  not  less  heroical 
than  this  famous  action  of  hers,  though  less  taken  notice  of,  which,  I  am  perroaded, 
will  raise  your  admiration  as  much  as  thev  did  mine.  Her  husband,  Cscini 
PflBtus,  and  his  son,  were  both  at  the  same  tiine  attacked  with  a  dangerous  ilbiess,  of 
which  the  son'  died.  This  youth,  who  had  a  most  beautiful  person  and  amitUe 
behaviour,  was  not  less  endeared  to  his  parents  by  his  virtues  than  by  the  lies  of 
affection.  His  mother  managed  his  funeral  so  pnvately,  that  Paetus  did  not  know 
of  his  death.  Whenever  she  came  to  his  bed-chamber,  she  pretended  her  son  was 
better ;  and  as  often  as  he  inquired  after  his  health,  would  answer  that  he  had  rested 
well,  or  had  eaten  with  an  appetite.  When  she  found  she  could  no  longer  restrain 
her  grief,  but  her  tears  were  gushing  out,  she  would  leave  the  room,  and  havinf^ 
given  vent  to  her  passion,  return  again  with  dry  eyes,  as  if  she  had  dismissed  eveiy 
sentiment  of  sorrow  at  her  entrance.  The  action  was  no  doubt  tndy  noble,  when, 
drawing  the  dagger,  she  plunged  it  in  her  breast,  and  then  presented  it  to  her  hus- 
band, with  that  ever  memorable,  I  had  almost  said  divine  expression, — *  Psetos,  it  is 
not  painful.'  It  must,  however,  be  considered,  when  she  spoke  and  acted  thus,  she 
had  the  prospect  of  immortal  glory  before  her  eyes  to  encourage  and  support  her. 
But  was  it  not  something  much  greater,  without  the  view  of  such  powerful  motives, 
to  hide  her  tears,  to  conceal  her  grief,  and  cheerfully  seem  the  mother  when  she 
was  so  no  more  ?  " 

Note  (C.)  page  214. 

I  shall  dirow  together  in  this  note,  without  much  regard  to  order  of  connezlott,  t 
few  slight  observations  on  detached  passages  of  Mr.  Smith's  theory.  Some  of  these 
observations  may,  I  hope,  be  useful  in  illustrating  more  fully  certain  phenonsoa 
referred  by  him,  mther  too  exclusively,  to  the  principle  of  sympathy  or  fellow  feelins> 
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In  proof  of  the  pleuuie  annexed  to  migual  sympatbyA  Mr.  Smith  lemaftfai  (Vol.  I. 
p.  16,  6th  Edit.)  "  that  a  man  is  mortified  when,  after  having  endeavoured  to  divert 
the  company,  he  looks  around  and  sees  that  nobody  laughs  at  his  jest  but  himself.'* 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  in  this  case  a  disappointed  sympathy  be  the  chief 
cause  of  his  uneasiness.  Various  other  circumstances  undoubtedly  conspire,*  par- 
ticularly the  censure  which  the  silence  of  the  company  conveys  of  his  taste  and 
judgment,  together  with  the  proof  it  exhibits  of  their  suUenness  and  want  of  good 
humor. 

"  The  pleasure,  too,  which,"  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  (Ibid.)  "  we  receive  from 
reading  to  a  stranger  a  poem  whose  effect  on  ourselves  has  been  destroyed  by 
lepetition,"  may  be  explained  without  any  refinement  about  fytnpaihy,  by  the  satis- 
faction we  always  feel  in  communicating  pleasure  to  another,  combined  with  the 
flattering  though  indirect  testimony  paid  to  the  justness  of  our  taste,  by  its  coinci- 
dence with  that  of  an  individual  whose  judgment  we  respect.  The  sympathy  of  an 
aclLttowledged  fool  would  certainly  ba  in  the  same  circumstances  a  source  of  morti- 
fication. 

In  mentioning  these  considerations,  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  that  there  is  an 
exquisite  pleasure  arising  from  mutual  sympathy;  but  only  to  suggest,  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  ascribed  to  this  principle  solely,  various  phenomena,  in  accounting  for 
which,  other  causes  appear  to  be  no  less  deserving  of  attention. 

The  versatile  and  accommodating  manners  which  Mr.  Smith  has  so  beautifully 
described  in  various  passages  of  his  Uieory^  may  be  assumed  from  different  motives, — 
in  some  men,  from  a  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  around  them ;  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  meritorious 
forms  in  which  benevolence  can  appear,  and  contributes  more  by  its  daily  and  con- 
stant operation  to  Increase  the  comfort  of  human  life,  than  those  splendid  exertions 
of  virtue,  which  we  are  so  seldom  called  upon  to  make.  In  other  men,  in  whom 
the  benevolent  affections  are  not  so  strong,  it  may  proceed  chiefly  from  a  view  to 
their  own  tranquillity  and  amusement,  and  may  render  them  agreeable  and  harm- 
less companions,  without  giving  them  any  claim  to  the  appellation  of  vvrtuou».  In 
many  it  arises  from  views  ol  self-interest  and  ambition ;  and  in  such  men,  whatever 
pleasure  we  may  have  derived  from  their  society,  these  qualities  never  fail  to  inspire 
universal  distrust  and  dislike,  as  soon  as  they  are  known  to  be  the  real  motives  d 
that  pliancy  and  versatility  with  which  we  were  at  first  captivated.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  the  accommodating  temper,  where  it  is  approved  as  morally 
right,  is  not  approved  on  its  own  account,  but  as  an  expression  of  a  benewflent 
disposition.  From  the  combined  efforts  of  the  actor  and  of  the  spectator  towards  a 
mutual  sympathy,  Mr.  Smith  endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of  two  different  sets  of 
virtues.  "  Upon  the  effort  of  the  spectator  io  enter  into  the  situation  of  the  person 
principally  concerned,  and  to  raise  his  sympathetic  emotions  to  a  level  with  the 
emotions  of  the  actor,  are  founded  the  gentle,  tho  amiable  virtues,  the  virtues  of 
candid  condescension  and  indulgent  humanity.  Upon  the  effort  of  the  person  prin- 
cipally concerned,  to  lower  his  own  emotions  so  as  to  <iorrespond  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble with  those  of  the  spectator,  are  founded  the  great,  the  awful,  and  respectable 
virtues,  the  virtues  of  self-denial,  of  self-government,  of  that  command  of  the 
passions,  which  subjects  all  movements  of  our  nature  to  what  our  own  dignity  and 
honor,  and  the  propriety  of  our  own  conduct  require."  If  the  word  qwUUies  were 
substituted  for  tnrtues,  I  agree  in  general  with  this  doctrine.  The  mode  of  expres- 
sion, however,  certainly  requires  correction.  "  Candid  condescension  "  and  **  in- 
dulgent humanity  "  are  always  amiable ;  and  when  fliey  really  proceed  from  a 
disposition  habitually  benevolent,  are  with  great  propriety  called  virtuei.  "  Self- 
denial  and  self-government"  are  always  retpectable,  and  sometimes  awftU  qualities; 
because  they  indicate  a  force  of  mind  which  few  men  4>088ess ;  but  it  depends  on 
the  moHveg  from  which  ^ey  are  exercised,  whether  tiiey  indicate  a  virtuous  or  a 
vicious  character. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  Mr.  Smith  con^ders  particularly 
the  degrees  of  the  different  passions  which  are  consistent  with  propriety,  and  en- 
deavours to  show,  that  in  every  case  it  is  decent  or  indecent  to  express  a  passion 
strongly,  according  as  mankind  are  disposed  or  not  disposed  to  sympathize  with  it 
**  It  is  unbecoming,  for  example,  to  express  strongly  any  of  those  passions  which  arise 
from  a  certain  condition  of  the  body ;  because  other  men,  who  are  not  in  the  same 
condition,  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  them.  It  is  unbecoming  to  ciy  out 
with  bodily  pain,  because  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  spectator  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  aeuteness  of  what  is  felt  by  the  sufferer.    The  case  is  somewhat  similar  with 
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those  pudoiis  which  take  their  origin  from  a  particular  torn  or  liahit  of  flie  imagl- 
naUoD." 

All  violent  expressions  of  such  passions  are  undoubtedly  offensive,  and  rood 
breeding  dictates  that  they  should  be  restrained ;  but  not  because  the  spectator  finds 
it  difficult  to  enter  into  the  situation  of  the  person  principally  concerned  ;  perhaps 
the  opposite  reason  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  To  eat  voraciously  in  the  presence 
.  of  a  company  who  have  already  dined,  would  be  obviously  indecent ;  but,  I  appre- 
hend, not  so  much  so  as  to  eat  even  moderately  in  presence  of  one  whom  we  knew 
to  be  hungry,  and  who  was  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  repast.  With  'respect  to 
bodiiy  pain,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  calamity  whatever  which  so  completely 
interests  the  spectator,  or  with  which  his  sympathy  is  so  acute  and  lively.  It  is  on 
this  account,  that  a  steady  composure  under  it,  while  it  indicates  the  manly  quality 
of  self-command,  has  something  in  it  peculiarly  amiable,  when  we  suppose  that  it 
proceeds  in  any  degree  from  a  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  others.  In  many  sur- 
gical operations  it  is  probable  that  the  imagination  of  the  pain  exceeds  the  realitv ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  where  the  patient  is  the  object  of  our  love,  the 
sufferings  which  he  feels  require  less  fortitude  than  ours. 

**  In  Sie  case  of  the  unsocial  passions  of  hatred  and  resentment,  the  S3rmpathy  of 
the  spectator  is  divided  between  the  person  who  feels  the  passion  and  the  person 
who  is  the  object  of  it.  We  are  concerned  for  both,  and  our  fear  for  ^at  the  one 
may  suffer  damps  our  resentment  for  what  the  other  has  suffered.  Hence  the  im- 
perfect degree  in  which  we  sympathize  with  such  passions ;  and  the  propriety,  when 
under  their  influence,  of  moderating  their  expression  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  emotions." 

Abstracting  from  all  considerations  of  this  kind,  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  given 
for  our  listening  with  caution  to  the  dictates  of  resefitment,  when  we  ourselves 
are  the  sufferers.  Experience  must  soon  satisfy  us  how  apt  this  passion  is  to  blind 
the  judgment,  and  to  exaggerate  in  our  estimation  the  injury  we  have  received ; 
and  how  certainly  we  lay  in  matter  for  future  remorse  for  our  cooler  hours,  if  we 
obey  its  first  suggestions.  A  wise  man,  therefore,  learns  to  delay  forming  his  reso- 
lutions till  his  passion  has  in  some  degree  subsided ; — not  in  order  to  obtain  the 
sympathy  of  other  men,  but  in  order  to  secure  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience. 
If  he  conceives  to  himself  what  conduct  the  impartial  spectator  will  approve  of,  it 
is  merely  as  an  expedient  to  divest  himself  of  the  partialities  of  self-love ;  and  when 
he  acts  agreeably  to  what  he  supposes  to  be,  on  this  occasion,  the  unbiassed  judg- 
ment of  spectators,  his  satisfaction  arises  not  from  the  possession  of  their  sympathy, 
but  from  a  consciousness  that  he  has  done  his  best  to  ascertain  what  was  nghi,  and 
has  reeulated  his  conduct  accordingly. 

*'  Where  there  is  no  envy  in  the  case,  our  propensity  to  sympathize  with  joy  is 
much  stronger  than  our  propensity  to  sympathize  with  sorrow.*' 

'*  It  is  on  account  of  this  dull  sensibility  to  the  afflictions  of  others,  that  magna- 
nimity, amidst  great  distress,  always  appears  so  divinely  ^aceful." 

If  this  were  true,  would  it  not  follow  that  the  admiration  of  heroic  magnanimity 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  insensibility  of  the  spectator  f 

"  It  is  because  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  court  the  favor,  to  comply  with  the 
humors,  and  to  judge  with  indulgence  of  the  actions  of  the  prosperous,  than  with 
those  of  the  unfortunate,  that  we  make  parade  of  our  riches,  and  conceal  our  pover- 
ty."— "  ft  is  the  misfortunes  of  kings  alone,"  Mr.  Smith  adds,  "  which  afford  die 
proper  subjects  for  tragedy." 

Of  this  last  proposition  I  confess  I  have  some  doubts,  at  least  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  here  stated ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  those  cases  where  it 
holds,  it  may  be  easily  accounted  for  on  more  obvious  principles.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  tragedies  are  founded  on  historical  facts ;  and  history  records  only  the 
transactions  of  men  in  elevated  stations.  But  even  in  these  tragedies  the  most 
interesting  personages  are  frequently  domestics  or  captives.  The  old  shepherd  in 
Douglas  is  surely  a  more  interesting  character  than  Lord  Randolph.  And  for  my 
own  part  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  have  shed  more  tears  at  some  IVagi-' 
dies  bourgeoises  and  Comedies  kxrmoyantes  of  very  inferior  merit,  than  were  ever 
Extorted  from  me  by  the  exquisite  poetiy  of  Comeille,  Racine,  or  Voltaire. 

The  fortunes  of  the  great,  indeed,  interest  us  more  than  those  of  men  in  inferior 
stations.  But  for  this  tiiere  are  various  causes,  independent  of  that  assigned  by  Afr. 
Smith.  I.  Their  destiny  involves  the  fortunes  of  many,  and  frequently  affects  the 
public  interest.  2.  Their  situation  points  them  out  to  public  attention,  and  renders 
them  subjects  of  general  and  daily  conversation ;  and,  accordingly,  we  may  remark  a 
curiosity  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  the  history  of  the  great  excites,  with 
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respect  to  the  biography  of  aD  men  who  have  been  long  and  constantly  in  the 
view  of  the  world.  Tlie  trifling  anecdotes  in  the  life  of  Quin  or  Garriek  find  as 
many  readers  as  the  important  events  connected  with  the  history  of  Frederick  the 

Great. 

In  my  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Smith,  I  observed,  that,  according 
t»the  learned  translator  of  Aristotle's  £thic%  and  Politics,  "  the  general  idea  which 
inns  through  Mr.  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  was  obvioi^y  borrowed  iirom 
the  following  passage  of  Polybius.  <  From  the  miion  of  the  two  sexes,  to  which  aU 
are  naturally  inclined,  children  are  bom.  When  any  of  these,  therefore,  being  ai^ 
lived  at  perfect  age,  instead  of  yielding  suitable  returns  of  gratitude  and  assbtance 
to  those  by  whom  they  have  been  bred,  on  the  contrary,  attempt  to  injure  them  by 
words  or  actions,  it  is  manifest  that  those  who  behold  the  wrong,  after  having  also 
seen  the  sufferings  and  the  anxious  cares  that  were  sustained  by  the  parents  m  the 
nourishment  and  education  of  their  children,  must  be  greatly  offended  and  displeased 
at  such  proceediDg.  For  man,  who,  among  all  the  various  kinds  of  animals,  is  alone 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason,  cannot,  like  the  rest,  pass  over  such  actions, 
but  will  make  reflection  on  what  he  sees ;  and,  comparing  Ukewise,  the  future  with 
the  present,  will  not  fail  to  express  his  indignation  at  this  injurious  treatment;  to 
which,  as  he  foresees,  he  may  also  at  some  tim^  be  exposed.  Thus  again,  when 
any  one  who  has  been  succoured  by  another  in  the  time  of  danger,  instead  of -showing 
the  like  kindness  to  this  benefactor,  endeavours  at  any  time  to  destroy  or  hurt  him, 
it  is  certain  that  all  men  must  be  shocked  by  such  ingratitude,  through  sympathy 
with  the  resentment  of  their  neighbour,  and  from  an  apprehension  also  that  the 
case  may  be  their  own.  And  from  hence  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  a  certain 
•  notion  of  the  nature  and  force  of  duty,  in  which  consists  both  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  justice.  In  like  manner,  the  man  who,  in  defence  of  others,  is  seen  to 
throw  hunself  the  foremost  into  every  danger,  and  even  to  sustain  the  fury  of  the 
fiercest  animals,  never  fails  to  obtain  the  loudest  acclamations  of  applause  and  vene- 
ration from  all  the  multitude,  while  he  who  shows  a  different  conduct  is  pursued 
with  censure  and  reproach.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  people  begin  to  discern  the 
nature  of  things  honorable  and  base,  and  in  what  consists  the  difference  between 
them ;  and  to  perceive  that  the  former,  op  account  of  the  advanage  that  attends 
them,  are  fit  to  be  admired  and  imitated,  and  the  latter  to  be  detested  and  avoid- 
ed.'" 

"  The  doctrine,"  savs  Dr.  Gillies,  "  contained  in  this  passage  is  expanded  by  Dr. 
Smith  into  a  theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  But  he  departs  from  his  author  in  placing 
the  perception  of  right  and  wrong  in  sentiment  or  feeling,  ultimately  and  simply. 
Polybius,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  with  Aristotle,  that  these  notions  arise  from 
reason  or  intellect  operating  on  affection  or  appetite ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
moral  faculty  is  a  compound,  and  may  be  resolved  into  two  simpler  principles  of  the 
mind,"— (  Gillies' s  Aristot,  Vol.  1.  pp.  S02,  303.    Second  Edit.) 

The  only  expression  I  object  to  in  the  preceding  sentences,  is  the  phrase  his  au- 
thoTi  which  has  the  appearance  of  insinuating  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Mr. 
Smith ;  a  charge  which,  I  am  confident,  he  did  not  deserve,  and  to  which  the  above 
extract  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  afford  any  plausible  color.  It  exhibits,  indeed,  an 
instance  of  a  curious  coincidence  between  two  philosophers  in  their  views  of  the 
same  subject,  and  as  such  1  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Smith  himself  would  have  re« 
marked  it,  had  it  occurred  to  his  memory  when  he  was  writing  his  book.  Of  such 
accidental  cokicideuces  between  different  minds,  examples  present  themselves  every 
day  to  those,  who,  after  having  drawn  from  their  internal  resources  all  the  lights 
they  could  supply  on  a  particular  question,  have  the  curiosity  to  compare  their  own 
conclusions  with  those  of  their  predecessors.  And  it  is  extremely  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that,  in  proportion  as  any  conclusion  approaches  to  the  truth,  the  number 
of  previous  approximations  to  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  multiplied. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  however,  the  quej^tion  about  originality  is  of  little  or  no 
moment,  for  the  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Smith's  work  does  not  lie  in  his  general  prin- 
ciple, but  in  the  skilful  use  he  has  made  of  it  to  give  a  systematical  arrangement  to 
the  most  important  discussions  dnd  doctrines  of  ethics.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  original  ef- 
forts of  the  human  mind  in  that  branch  of  science  to  which  it  relates ;  and  even  if  we 
were  to  suppose  that  it  was  first  suggested  to  the  author  by  a  remark  of  which  the 
world  was  in  possession  for  two  thousand  years  before,  this  very  circumstance  would 
only  reflect  a  stronger  lustre  on  the  novelty  of  his  design,  and  on  the  invention  and 
taste  displayed  in  its  execution. 
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In  the  fame  wmlc  I  have  observed,  diat,  **  in  studying  die  eonneiion  and  filiation 
of  suceeaaive  theoriee»  when  we  are  at  a  loss  in  any  instance  for  a  link  (o  complete 
tiie  continuity  of  philosophicil  speculation,  it  seems  much  more  reasonable  to 
search  for  it  in  the  systems  of  the  immediately  preceding  period,  and  in  the  inqoiriee 
which  ihea  occupied  the  public  attention,  than  in  detached  sentences,  or  accidental 
expressions  gleaned  from  the  relics  of  distant  ages.  It  is  thus  only  that  we  can  hope 
to  seize  the  precise  point  of  view  in  wl^ch  an  author's  subject  first  presented  itself  to 
his  attention,  and  to  account  to  our  own  satisfaction,  from  the  particular  aspect  under 
which  he  saw  it,  for  the  subsequent  direction  which  was  given  to  his  curiosity.  In 
following  such  a  plan,  our  object  is  not  to  detect  plapaiisms,  which  we  suppose  men 
of  genius  to  have  intentionally  concealed,  but  to  nil  up  an  apparent  chasm  in  the 
history  of  science,  by  laying  hold  of  the  thread  which  insensibly  guided  the  mind 
from  one  station  to  another."  Upon  these  principles  our  attention  is  naturally  di» 
reefed  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  Butler,  in  preference  to  those  of 
any  other  author,  ancient  or  modem.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Smith  began  hb  literary 
career,  Butler  unquestionably  stood  highest  among  the  ethical  wtiters  of  England  ; 
and  his  works  appear  to  have  produced  a  still  d^per  and  more  lasting  impression  in 
Scotland,  than  in  the  other  part  of  the  island.  Of  the  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held  by  Lord  Kames  and  Mr.  Hume,  satisfactoiy  documents  remain  in  their  published 
letters ;  nor  were  bis  writings  less  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  Mr.  Smith,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pointed  and  unanswerable  objections  which  they  contain  to  some  of 
the  favorite  opinions  of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Hutcheson. 

The  probability  of  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  obvious  and  easy  transition 
which  connects  the  theory  of  ^mpathy  with  Butler's  train  of  thinking  in  his  Sermon 
on  Self-Deceit.  In  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  its  artifices,  ex- 
perience gradually  teaches  us  (as  Butler  has  excellently  shown)  either  to  recollect 
the  judgments  we  have  formerly  passed  in  similar  circumstances  on  the  conduct  of 
others,  or  to  state  cases  to  ourselves,  in  which  we  and  all  our  personal  concerns  are 
left  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Hence  it  was  not  an  unnatural  inference,  on  the 
first  aspect  of  the  fiict,  that  our  only  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  with  respect  to  our 
own  conduct,  are  derived  from  our  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  others. 
This  accordingly  (as  we  have  already  seen)  is  the  distinguishing  principle  of  Mr. 
Smith's  theory.* 

I  have  ibrmerly  referred  to  a  note  in  Butler's  fifUi  sermon,  in  which  he  has  ex- 
posed the  futility  of  Hobbes's  definition  of  pity.f  In  the  same  note,  it  is  remarked 
further  by  the  very  acute  and  profound  author,  that  Hobbes's  premises,  if  admitted 
to  be  sound,  so  far  from  establishing  his  favorite  doctrine  concerning  the  selfish 
nature  of  man,  would  afford  an  additional  illustration  of  the  provision  made  in  his 
constitution  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  social  union.  '*  If  there 
be  really  any  such  thing  as  the  fiction  or  imagination  of  danger  to  ourselves  from 
sight  of'^the  miseries  of  others,  which  Hobbes  speaks  of,  and  which  he  has  absurdly 
mistaken  for  the  whole  of  compassion ;  if  there  be  any  thing  of  this  sort  common  to 
mankind,  distinct  from  the  reflection  of  reason,  it  would  be  a  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  what  was  furthest  from  his  thoughts,  namely,  of  a  mutual  sympathy  between 
each  particular  of  the  species, — a  fellow  feeling  common  to  mankind.  It  would 
not,  indeed,  be  an  instance  of  our  substituting  others  for  ourselves,  but  it  would  be 
an  example  of  our  substituting  ourselves  for  others."  To  those  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Smith's  book,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  observe,  how  very 
precisely  Butler  has  here  touched  on  the  general  fiict,  whidi  is  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

In  various  other  parts  of  Butler's  writings,  there  are  manifest  anticipations  of  Mr. 
Smith's  ethical  speculations.  In  his  Sermon,  for  example,  on  Forgiveness  of  Inju- 
ries, he  expresses  himself  thus :  *<  Without  knowing  particulars,  I  take  upon  me  to 
assure  all  persons  who  think  they  have  received  indignities  or  injurious  trea^nent, 
that  they  may  depend  upon  it,  as  in  a  manner  certain,  that  the  offence  is  not  so  great 
as  they  themselves  imagine.  We  are  in  such  a  peculiar  situation,  with  respect  to 
injuries  done  to  ourselves,  that  we  can  scarce  any  more  see  them  as  they  really  are, 
than  our  eye  can  see  iUelf.  If  we  could  place  ourselves  at  a  due  distance,  (that  is, 
be  really  unprejudiced,)  we  should  frequently  disceta  that  to  be  in  reality  inadvert- 
ence and  mistake  in  our  enemy,  which  we  now  fancy  we  see  to  be  malice  or  scorn. 
From  this  proper  point  of  view  we  should  likewise,  in  all  probability,  see  something 
of  these  latter  in  ourselves,  and  most  certainly  a  great  deal  of  the  former.    Thus  the 

See  p.  210  of  this  Volume.  f  Id.  p.  76. 
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indignity  or  injury  would  almost  infinitely  lessen,  and  peilnps  at  last  come  oat  to  be 
notmng  at  all.  Self-love  is  a  medium  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  in  these  cases  it  magni- 
fies every  thing  which  is  amiss  in  others,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lessens  every  tmng 
amiss  in  burselves." 

The  following  passage  in  Butler's  Sermon  on  SeH-Deceit  is  still  more  explicit* 
"  It  would  very  much  prevent  our  being  misled  by  this  self-partiality*  to  reduce  that 
practical  rule  of  our  Saviour—'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
even  $0  do  unto  them' — to  our  judgment  or  way  of  thinking.  This  rule,  you  see, 
consists  of  two  parts.  One  is,  to  substitute  another  for  yourself  when  you  take  a 
survey  of  any  part  of  your  behaviour,  or  consider  what  is  proper  and  fit  and  reason- 
able for  you  to  do  upon  any  occasion  :  The  other  part  is,  that  you  substitute  yourself 
in  the  room  of  another;  consider  yourself  as  the  person  affected  by  such  a  behaviour, 
or  towards  whom  such  an  action  is  done,  and  then  vou  would  not  only  see,  but  like- 
wise feel  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  such  an  action  or  behaviour.*' 

The  same  idea  is  stated  with  great  clearness  and  conciseness  by  Hobbee.  **  Tbero 
is  an  easy  rule  to  know  upon  a  sudden,  whether  the  action  I  be  to  do  be  against  the 
law  of  nature  or  not.  And  it  is  but  this,  That  a  man  imagine  himself  in  '^  pUice 
of  the  parly  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  and  redproeaUy  &n  in  his.  Which  b  no 
more  but  changing  (as  it  were)  of  the  scales;  for  every  man's  passion  weigheth 
heavy  in  his  own  scale,  but  not  in  the  scale  of  his  neighbour.  And  this  rule  is 
very  well  known  and  expressed  in  the  old  dictate ;  *  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alteri 
ne  feeeris,* "  • 

.  It  is  observed  by  Gibbon,  that  this  golden  rule  is  to  be  found  in  a  moral  treatise  of 
Isocrates,  (in  JVtcocle,  torn.  I.  p.  93.  Edit  Battie.)  *A  itm^x**^f  ^*  ^^^^  ky^^'^» 
rmSrm  rcTf  iXKM$  ftii  iruuru — {See  Oibbon*s  History  of  the  Dectine,  &c.  Vol.  X. 
p.  191.) 


To  this  note  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  following  passage,  with  which,  in  my 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Smith,  I  have  concluded  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  work  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  refer. 

"  Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Smith's  theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  a  work  which, 
whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  justness  of  its  conclusions,  must  be 
allowed  by  alt  to  be  a  singular  effort  of  invention,  ingenuity,  and  subtilty.  For  my 
own  part,  I  must  confess,  that  it  does  not  coincide  with  my  notions  concerning  the 
foundation  of  morals ;  but  I  am  convinced,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  contains  a  large 
mixture  of  important  truth ;  and  that,  although  the  author  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
led by  too  great. a  desire  of  generalizing  his  principles,  he  has  had  the  merit  of 
directing  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  a  view  of  human  nature,  which  had  for- 
merly, m  a  great  measure,  escaped  their  notice.  Of  the  great  proportion  of  just 
and  sound  reasoning,  which  the  theory  involves,  its  striking  plausibility  is  a  sufficient 
proof;  for,  as  the  author  himself  has  remarked,  no  svstem  in  morals  can  well  gain 
our  assent,  if  it  does  not  border,  in  some  respects,  upon  the  truth.  *  A  sj'stem  of 
natural  philosophy,'  he  observes,  *  may  appear  very  plausible,  and  be  for  a  long  time 
generally  received  in  the  world,  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in  nature  ;  but  the 
author  who  should  assign  as  the  cause  of  any  natural  sentiment  some  principle, 
which  neither  had  any  connexion  with  it,  nor  resembled  any  other  principle,  which 
had  some  such  connexion,  would  appear  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  the  most  inju- 
dicious and  unexperienced  reader.'  The  merit,  however,  of  Mr.  Smith's  perform- 
ance does  not  rest  here.  No  work,  undoubtedly,  can  be  mentioned,  ancient  or 
modem,  which  exhibits  so  complete  a  view  of  those  facts  with  respect  to  our  moral 
perceptions,  which  it  is  one  great  object  of  this  branch  of  science  to  refer  to  their 
general  laws,  and  upon  this  account  it  well  deserves  the  careful  study  of  all  whose 
taste  leads  them  to  prosecute  similar  inquiries.  These  fects  are  indeed  frequently 
expressed  in  a  language  which  involves  the  author's  particular  theories.  But  they 
are  always  presented  in  the  most  happy  and  and  beautiful  lights ;  and  it  is  easy  for 
an  attentive  reader,  by  stripping  them  of  hypothetical  terms,  to  state  them  to  him- 
self with  that  logical  precision,  which,  in  such  very  difficult  disquisitions,  can  alone 
conduct  us  with  certainty  to  the  truth. 

'*  It  is  proper  to  observe  further,  that,  with  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  the  book, 
there  are  every  where  interwoven  with  singular  taste  and  address,  the  purest  and 
most  elevated  maxims  concerning  the  practical  conduct  of  life ;  and  that  it  abounds 

*  Moral  and  Political  Works  of  Thomas  Hobbea,  folio  ediUon,  London,  1760,  p.  46. 
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tinoa^out  with  interesting  and  instnictive  delineationB  of  cbancten  and  mamien. 
A  eoosiderable  part  of  it,  too,  is  employed  in  coUateral  inquiries,  which,  upon  every 
hypothesis  that  can  be  formed  concerning  the  foundation  of  morab,  are  of  equal 
importance.  Of  this  kind  is  the  speculation  formerly  mentioned  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  fortune  on  our  moral  sentiments,  and  another  speculation,  no  less  valua- 
ble, with  respect  to  the  influence  of  custom  and  tashion  on  the  same  part  of  oar 
constitution.* 

"  The  stvle  in  which  Bir.  Smith  has  conveyed  the  fundamental  prindplea  on 
which  his  theoiy  rests,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  perfectly  suited  to  the  subject 
as  that  which  he  employs  on  most  other  occasions.  In  communicating  ideas  which 
are  extremely  alMtract  and  subtile,  and  about  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reason 
correctly,  without  the  scrupulous  nse  of  appropriated  teims,  he  sometimes  presents 
to  us  a  choice  of  words,  by  no  means  stricUy  synonymous,  so  as  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  a  precise  and  steady  conception  of  his  proposition ;  and  a  similar  effect  is 
in  other  instances  produced  by  that  diversity  of  forms  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
copious  and  seducing  composition,  the  same  truth  insensibly  assumes.  When  the 
subject  of  his  work  leads  him  to  address  the  imsigination  and  the  heart,  the  variety 
and  felicity  of  his  illustrations,  the  richness  and  fluency  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  wins  the  attention  and  commands  the  passions  of  his  readen, 
leave  him,  among  our  English  moralists,  without  a  rival." 

Note  (D.)  page  247. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  to  give  a  slight  view  of  some  of  the  most  noted  hy- 
potheses which  have  been  formed  to  account  for  the  active  powers  exhibited  in  the 
universe. 

First  The  first  is  that  of  MateriaUgmt  according  to  which  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  the  result  of  certain  active  powers  essentially  inherent  in  matter. 

Of  this  doctrine  there  are  very  eariy  traces  in  the  history  of  metaphysical  science. 
The  oldest  philosophers  in  Phoenicia  and  Greece,  of  whom  we  have  any  account, 
appear  to  have  founded  their  physical  systems  on  three  suppositions.  1.  That  of  a 
Vacuum ;  2.  That  of  Atoms ;  and,  3.  That  of  the  Gravity  of  Atomt.  This 
doctrine  of  atoms  (according  to  Posidonius  the  Stoic,  as  cited  oy  Strabo  and  Sez- 
tus  Empiricus)  was  more  ancient  than  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  having  been 
taught  by  Moschus,  a  Phcenician.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  more  ancient 
atomists  taught  t  that  there  were  living  principles  also,  which  existed  before  the 
union  of  the  systems  of  these  elementary  corpuscles,  and  continued  to  exist  after 
their  dissolution ;  and  that  they  saw  the  necessity  of  admitting  active  as  well  as 
passive  principles,  life  as  well  as  mechanism  in  the  system  of  the  universe.  In '  the 
progress,  however,  of  philosophical  speculation  among  the  Greeks,  this  doctrine 
came  to  be  simplified,  and  the  hypothesis  of  active  incorporeal  substances  to  be 
rejected.  Democritus  in  particular,  and  afterwards  Epicurus,  attempted  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  nature  from  matter  and  motion  only,  and  considered  gravity 
as  an  essential  property  of  atoms,  by  which  they  are  perpetually  in  motion,  or 
making  an  effort  to  move,  and  have  done  so  from  eternity. 

In  modem  times  this  doctrine  has  appeared  in  various  forms.  Even  some  authors, 
whom  it  would  be  most  uncandid  and  unjust  to  call  materialists,  have  occasionally 
expressed  themselves  in  a  manner  too  favorable  to  it.  *'  Matter,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,"  says  Lord  Karnes,  **  is  certainly  not  endued  with  thought  or  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  yet  that  it  is  endued  with  a  power  of  motion  in  certain  circumstances, 
appears  to  rae  an  extreme  clear  point.  Dropping  a  stone  from  a  high  tower,  it  falls 
to  the  ground  without  any  external  impulse,  as  far  as  we  can  observe.  Here  is  an 
effect  produced  which  every  one,  who  has  not  studied  philosophy,  will  attribute  to  a 
power  in  the  stone  itself.     One  would  not  hesitate  to  draw  this  conclusion,  should 

*  I  ought  to  have  added,  as  of  still  higher  moment,  the  remarks  which  occur  in 
different  parts  of  his  work  on  the  Final  Causes  of  some  of  our  Moral  Prineiples^ 
particularly  the  general  reflections  in  Part  ii.  Sect.  2,  beginning — **  In  every  part  of 
the  universe  we  observe  means  adjusted  with  the  nicest  artifice  to  the  ends  which 
they  are  intended  to  produce,"  &c. 

These  reflections,  there  can  be  littie  doubt,  (as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,)  were 
meant  by  the  author  as  an  indirect  refutation  of  Mr.  Hume's  Theory  of  Utility, — 
See  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  U.  p.  601.    Third  Edition. 

t  Maclaurin^s  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  Discoveries.  Second 
Edition,  p.  26  et  seq.    See  also  Cudworth's  JMeUeetwU  System,  Book  i.  Chap.  1. 
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the  stone  move  upwards ;  and  yet,  setting  aside  habit  and  custom,  it  must  be  eri^ 
dent  that  a  stone  can  as  little  move  downwards  as  upwards  without  a  vis  matrix. 
And  that  thb  is  a  just  as  well  as  a  natural  way  of  thinking,  will  appear  by  analogy. 
When  a  man  is  in  motion,  we  readily  ascribe  the  effect  produced  to  a  power  which 
be  possesses  to  move  his  limbs.  Why  then  do  philosophers  denv  to  the  stone  in 
the  act  of  falling  the  power  of  beginning  motion,  a  power  which  they  so  readily 
ascribe  to  man  ?  If  it  be  objected,  that  man  is  a  being  endued  with  a  power  of 
moving  himself,  and  of  moving  other  things,  the  plain  answer  is,  that  these  are  facts 
which  we  learn  no  other  way  man  by  experience,  and  we  have  the  same  experience 
for  a  voucher,  that  a  stone  set  free  in  the  air  will  move  itself.  And  if  it  be  further 
urged,  that  man  is  a  thinking  being,  the  answer  will  readily  occur,  that  a  power  of 
beginning  visible  motion  is  no  more  connected  with  a  power  of  thinking,  than  it  is 
with  any  other  property  of  matter  or  spirit.  Nay,  Mr.  Locke  holds  that  matter  may 
be  endowed  with  a  power  of  thinking,  and  supposing  this  power  superadded  to  the 
other  properties  of  matter,  it  cannot  be  maintained,  that  matter  would  be  rendered 
thereby  more  or  less  capable  of  beginning  or  continuing  visible  motion."* 

in  considering  the  history  of  philosophical  opinions,  there  is  nothing  so  amusing 
and  instructive  as  to  examine  the  natural  prejudices  from  which  they  have  taken 
their  rise,  and  to  account  for  their  diversity  by  the  different  points  of  view  from 
which  the  same  obiect  has  been  surveyed  by  different  observers.  By  attending  to  the 
state  of  science  when  a  particular  philosopher  lived,  we  are  sometimes  able  to  catch 
the  precise  point  from  wnich  his  views  were  taken,  and  to  perceive  the  object  under 
the  same  aspect  which  it  presented  to  him.  In  this  manner  we  obtain  a  thread  to 
guide  us  through  the  mazes  of  an  apparent  labyrinth : ,  We  systematize  a  seem- 
ing chaos  of  incoherent  notions,  and  render  the  histoiy  of  error  and  absurdity  a 
source  of  important  information  with  respect  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  human 
mind. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  some  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that 
children  conceive  all  objects  animated,  and  that  they  ascribe  the  changes  which  they 
see  take  place  in  them  to  an  internal  power  similar  to  what  they  experience  in  them- 
selves. The  case  is  the  same  with  savages,  who  conceive  the  sea,  the  earth,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  rivers,  fountains,  and  groves  to  be  active  and  animated  beings. 
It  is  remarked  by  Raynal,  that,  "  wherever  savages  see  motion  which  they  cannot 
account  for,  there  they  suppose  a  soul;  and  that  when  any  piece  of  mechanism 
(such  as  a  watch)  is  presented  to  them,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  moving  state,  they 
are  apt  to  suppose  it  to  be  an  animal"  Such,  then,  seems  to  be  the  natural  and 
most  obvious  conclusions  of  the  mind  unenlightened  by  experience  and  reflection. 

The  first  efforts  of  philosophical  inquiry  could  not  fail  to  expose  the  absurdity  of 
these  ideas ;  and  in  proportion  as  physical  causes  came  to  be  discovered,  and  the 
mutual  connexions  and  dependencies  of  phenomena  to  be  ascertained,  matter  would 
be  gradually  stripped  of  life  and  intelligence ;  a  suspicion  would  arise,  that  connexions 
exist  where  we  are  unable  to  trace  them,  and  that  the  universe  is  nothing  but  a  vast 
machine.  Even  the  active  powers  which  put  the  machine  in  motion  would,  in  the 
progress  of  speculative  refinement,  be  considered  as  properties  essential  to  matter, 
and  on  the  same  footing  with  its  extension  and  figure.  Thus  mind,  which  was  at 
first  supposed  to  animate  every  thing,  comes,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  banished 
fit>m  the  universe ;  and  even  the  phenomena  of  thought  and  volition,  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  to  be  ascribed  to  a  certain  combination  of  matter  and  motion. 

The  language  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  qualities 
of  matter,  is  somewhat  apt  to  encourage  in  superficial  thinkers  prejudices  which  lead 
to  materialism.  Thus  the  words  attraction  and  zravitation  seem  to  express  active 
powers  essential  to,  and  inherent  in  matter,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  severely 
censured  by  some  of  Sir  Isaac's  adversaries  as  involving  that  absurd  and  dangerous 
supposition.  But  whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  the  language,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Sir  Isaac  himself  employed  these  words  merely  to  express  a  fiict,  and 
that  he  was  at  pains  to  guard  his  readers  against  that  very  misapprehension  of  his 
meaning,  which  has  been  so  often  imputed  to  his  philosophy.  "  Voces  autem  at- 
tractionis,  impulsus,  vel  propensionis  cujuscunque  in  centrum,  indifferenter  et  pro  se 
mutuo  promiscue  usurpo ;  has  vires  non  physic^  sed  mathematics  tantum  conside- 
rando,  Unde  caveat  lector,  ne  per  hujusmodi  voces  cogitet  me  speciem  vel  modum 
actionis  causamve  aut  rationem  physicam  alicubi  definire,  vel  centris  (quae  sunt 

*  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  Motion,  published  in  the  Essays  Physical  and  Literary  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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pnnctt  mtthematica)  vires  veti  et  physic^  tiibuere ;  si  forte  centra  trahere,  aotTiiei 
•entrorum  esse,  dizero."  * 

Hie  scheme  of  materialism  has  been  so  accurately  examined,  and  so  fully  refuted 
in  a  iraiiety  of  excellent  publications,  (particularly  in  Dr.  Clarke*s  book  on  the  Ex- 
ittence  and  Attributes  of  God,)  thaf^  review  of  the  controversy  to  which  it  has  given 
lise  would  be  superfluous  and  tedious,  even  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  eoter  upon 
the  discussion  without  encroaching  on  more  interesting  speculations.  The  follow- 
ins  very  slight  hints  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

That  a  commencement  of  motion  in  a  body  formerly  at  rest  implies  the  agency  of 
mind,  is  a  proposition  involved  in  the  only  notions  of  body  and  mind  that  we  aie 
<»pable  of  forming :  Or  rather,  it  is  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which  is  known  to  « 
in  the  very  same  manner  in  which  we  know  that  body  and  mind  exi^t.  As  senntion 
implies  a  sentient  being,  and  thought  a  thinking  being,  so  a  commencement  of  motion 
implies  a  moving  power,  or,  in  other  words,  an  agent.  Our  conclusions  in  these  diAer- 
ent  instances  are  not  the  lesult  of  experience,  but  are  perceptions  of  the  understanding 
(or  in  other  words,  judgments)  necessarily  accompanying  our  apprehension  of  the  facts. 
In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  consider,  that  wherever  eipe* 
rience  informs  us  of  a  connexion  between  two  things,  both  of  them  must  have  been 
distinct  and  separate  objects  of  our  knowledge,  so  that  the  two  may  have  been  com- 
pared together,  and  their  connexion  remarked.  To  suppose,  thereu>re,that  it  is  from 
experience  we  learn  that  sensation,  thought,  and  a  power  of  beginning  motion  are 
attribntes  of  mina,  is  to  take  for  granted  that  we  have  some  knowledge  of  mind 
distinct  from  what  we  have  of  its  attributes ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  (as  I  had 
formerly  occasion  to  show,)  Mind  is  not  a  direct  object  of  our  knowledge,  and  oat 
only  notion  of  it  is  a  relative  notion  suggested  by  its  operations  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  Mind,  we  say,  is  that  which  feels,  which  thinks,  which  has  the  power 
of  beginning  motion ;  and  therefore,  the  proposition,  that  sensation,  thongfat,  and 
the  power  of  beginning  motion,  ctre  attributes  of  mind,  is  not  a  fact  resting  on  ex- 
perience,  but  a  truth  involved  in  the  only  notion  of  mind  we  possess. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  by  some  philosophers,  that  it  is  from  experience  alone 
we  know  that  a  power  of  beginning  motion  is  an  attribute  of  mind ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, that  the  same  power  may  belong  to  matter  for  any  thing  we  can  prove  to 
the  contrary.  Thus,  Lord  Karnes,  in  a  passage  already  quoted  from  him,  has  ob- 
served, that  '*  a  power  of  beginning  visible  motion  is  no  more  connected  with  a 
power  of  thinking,  than  it  is  with  any  other  property  of  matter  or  spirit.**  And 
hence  he  concludes,  that  **  it  is  experience  alone,  and  not  any  consideration  apM, 
that  can  determine  whether  the  power  of  beginning  niotion  belongs  either  to  matter 
or  to  mind.  That  mind  has  the  power  of  beginning  motion  we  know  from  our  own 
consciousness :  And  have  we  not  the  very  same  evidence  of  our  experience,  when 
we  see  a  stone  &11  downwards,  that  a  power  of  beginning  motion  belongs  to  the 
stone?" 

To  the  greater  part  of  this  reasoning  a  sufficient  answer  may  be  collected  frw 
what  has  been  already  advanced ;  but  there  is  one  remark  made  by  Lord  ^>fl^ 
which  requires  a  little  further  consideration :  "  that  a  power  of  beginning  visible 
motion  is  no  more  connected  with  a  power  of  thinking,  than  it  is  with  any  other 
property  of  matter  or  spirit.*'  In  favor  of  this  observation  it  must,  I  think,  be  panted, 
that  the  power  of  thinking  does  not  imply  a  power  of  beginning  motion ;  for  we  can 
easily  conceive  beings  possessed  of  the  former,  without  any  share  of  the  hitter.  Bat 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  equally  clear,  that  a  power  of  begionfair  mo- 
tion does  not  imply  a  power  of  thinking.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  evident,  that  it 
does  not  imply  it,  for  without  thought,  how  could  the  direction  or  the  velocity  « 
the  motion  be  determined  ?  A  commencement  of  motion,  therefore,  it  would  ap- 
pear, not  only  implies  an  agent,  but  an  agent  possessed  of  the  power  of  thinking. 

This  conclusion  will  be  strongly  confirmed  by  attending  to  the  motions  ari»i$ 
from  gravity ;  motions  which  are  regulated  both  in  their  Erection  and  quantity  by 
circumstances  altogether  external  to  the  moving  body.  A  stone,  for  examplOt  d^ 
ped  in  the  air  falls  downwards  in  the  direction  of  a  line  tending  nearly  to  the  ttrth  | 
centre,  and  the  result  is  the  same,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  the  expeiimeDt 
is  made ;  so  that  the  direction  of  the  stone's  motion  varies  in  an  infinite  nuniber » 
ways,  according  to  external  circumstances.  If  the  stone  be  carried  to  ^^^^'^ 
heights  above  the  earth's  surface,  the  accelerating  force  of  its  gravity  to  the  eartk 
varies  with  its  distance  to  the  earth's  centre,  according  to  a  general  rule ;— decres** 

*  Definition  VUI.  at  the  beginning  of  Newton's  Prindpia. 
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ing,  ffiz,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  square  of  the  distance  increases.  Tlie 
gravity,  besides,  of  one  body  to  another  increases  both  in  proportion  to  its  own 
quantity  of  matter,  and  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  to  which  it  gravitates. 
How  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  all  this  arises  from  an  inherent  and  essential  ac- 
tivity in  matter,  unless  we  likewise  suppose  that  every  body  is  not  only  essentially 
conscious  of  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains,  but  is  essentially  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing the  quantities  of  matter  in  other  bodies,  together  with  their  situations  and  dis- 
tances ?  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  Hobbes,  after  having  ascribed 
to  matter  a  power  of  self-motion,  supposed  that  it  was  also  endued  with  an  obteure 
sense  and  perception ;  and  that  it  differed  only  from  animated  beings  in  wanting 
the  faculty  of  memory  and  organs  of  sense  and  motion  as  perfect  as  theirs.  The 
doctrine,  indeed,  is  too  absurd  to  require  a  serious  examination ;  but  it  is  evidently  a 
necessary  consequence  "of  the  scheme  of  materialism,  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
adopted  by  various  other  writers,  who  had  a  leaning,  either  avowed  or  secret,  to  the 
same  principles. 

2.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  result  from  certain  active 
powers  communicated  to  matter  at  its  first  formation.  • 

Thus,  Mr.  Derham  says,  "  it  hath  pleased  the  Author  of  all  Things  to  inspirit  the 
particles  of  matter  with  a  certain  active  power  called  gravity  ; "  and  in  another  pas- 
sage, **  this  attractive  or  gravitating  power  I  take  to  be  congenial  to  matter,  and 
imprinted  on  all  the  matter  of  the  universe  by  the  Creator's ^a^  at  the  creation.*' 

Of  this  doctrine  of  Derham's  it  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  refutation  to  observe,  that 
if  matter  be  at  all  inactive  it  must  be  essentially  inactive,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
rendered  otherwise,  any  more  than  it  could  continue  to  be  matter  after  its  extension 
and  figure  were  destroyed. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  conceive,  as  some  have  actually  done,  a  mind  connected 
with  every  particle  of  matter, — a  supposition  wbich,  however  unsupported  by  proof> 
involves  no  absurdity  nor  contradiction.  But  this  is  not  Derham's  supposition ;  for 
he  plainly  understood  that  the  active  power  of  gravity  was  communicated  to  the 
matter  itself.  His  supposition,  therefore,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  Locke's  doctrine 
about  the  possibility  of  superadding  to  the  other  qualities  of  matter  a  power  of  think" 
ing.  Indeed,  Derham's  hypothesis  'needs  that  of  Locke  to  make  it  complete ;  for 
how  could  two  bodies  adjust  their  gravitating  forces  towards  each  other  without  a 
consciousness  of  their  mutual  distance  ? 

3.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  supposition  is  that  which  is  implied  in  the  language  of 
those  philosophers,  who  ascribe  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  certain  general  laws 
established  by  the  Deity. 

With  respect  to  this  language  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  it  It 
entirely  metaphorical,  and  that  although  it  may  be  convenient  from  its  conciseness^ 
it  suggests  to  the  fancy  an  analogy  which  is  extremely  apt  to  mislead. 

As  the  order  of  society  results  from  the  general  rules  prescribed  by  the  legislator, 
so  the  order  of  the  universe  is  conceived  to  result  from  certain  laws  established  by 
the  Deity.  Thus  it  is  customary  to  say,  that  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  towards  the 
earth's  surface,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  the  motions  of  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  are  consequences  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  In  one  sense  this  is  abundantly 
accurate,  but  it  must  not  be  too  literally  understood.  In  those  political  associations 
from  which  the  metaphor  is  borrowed,  the  laws  are  addressed  to  rational  and  volun- 
tary agents,  who  are  able  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and  regulate  their  conduct 
accordingly.  But  in  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  material  world,  the  order  we 
see  not  only  implies  intelligence  in  its  first  conception,  but  power  to  account  for  its 
continued  existence ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  same  being  who  enacts  and  exe- 
cutes the  law.  If  the  word  law,  therefore,  be  in  such  instances  literally  understood, 
it  must  mean  an  uniform  mode  of  acting  prescribed  to  the  Deity  by  himself;  and  it 
has  accordingly  been  explained  in  this  sense  by  the  best  writers  on  natural  religion, 
particularly  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  a  passage  formerly  quoted. 

4.  A  fourth  supposition  is  that  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  who  ascnoes  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world  to  what  he  calls  a  plastic  or  formative  nature,  or  (according  to 
to  his  own  definition  of  it^  to  "  a  vital  and  spiritual  but  unintelligent  and  neoessaiy 
agent,  created  by  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  purposes."  The  same  obeer- 
vations  that  were  made  upon  the  second  of  the  foregoing  hypotheses  are  applicable 
to  this  doctrine,  which,  notwithstanding  the  high  merits  of  its  author,  is  perhaps  tiie 
most  unphilosophical  of  any  mentioned  in  this  enumeration.*  It  differs,  indeed, 
from  that  to  whica  I  have  assigned  the  second  place  in  my  arrangement  only  in  this, 
that  it  presents  the  same  idea  under  a  form  somewhat  more  mysterious,  attempting 
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to  conceal  its  native  absurdity  under  a  veil  of  scholastic  words  more^likely  to  impose 
on  an  unlearned  ear. 

5.  Dissatisfied  with  all  thesQ  doctrines,  a  late  author  of  genius  and  learning  lias 
made  an  attempt  to  revive  the  ancient  theory  of  mind;  the  only[effectual  bulwaik, 
according  to  him,  against  the  materialism  and  atheism  of  modem  times. 

The  general  principle  of  this  theory  is,  that  every  motion  is  not  only  produced, 
but  continued  by  mind,  .^nd,  we  are  told,  is  that  which  moves — body  is  tbat 
which  is  moved.  Every  particle  of  matter,  therefore.  Lord  Monboddo  supposes  to 
be  animated  by  different  minds.  Thus,  there  is  one  mind  which  he  calls  the  ele- 
mental mind,  which  is  the  source  of  the  cohesion  of  bodies.  There  is^another  mind, 
which  is  the  cause  of  (heir  gravitation,  and  so  on  in  other  instances."  Even  in  the 
case  of  motion  produced  by  impulse,  he  holds  that  the  impulse  is  only  the  occasion 
of  the  motion.  The  motion  is  continued  in  consequence  of  the  agency  of  miud 
excited  by  the  impulse  ;  for  a  con  tinned  motion  implies  a  continued  activity.  The 
motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  are  not  the  result  of  a  constant  tangential  and 
a  constant  centripetal  tendency,  (according  to  the  ideas  of  Newton  and  his  follow- 
ers,) but  are  carried  on  by  minds  which  animate  the  planets  in  a  way  analogous  to 
that  in  which  the  motions  of  animals  are  produced.  The  only  difference  is  thi^, 
that  he  supposes  the  minds  which  animate  the  planets  to  be  void  of  intelligence, 
and,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  be  merely  principles  of  motion. 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  observations  on  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  amusing  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  different  fancies  which  have  been  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject by  those  pliilosophers  who  have  had  a  leaning  to  similar  theories.  A  short 
account  of  some  of  them  (sufficiently  accurate  for  our  present  purpose)  is  contained 
in  the  following  passage  of  Maupertuis. 

**  Les  Egyptiens  en  firent  des  dieuz,"  the  author  is  speaking  of  the  stars,^*<  etpaimi 
les  Grecs  les  Sto'iciens  leur  attribuercnt  des  ames  divines.  Anaxagoras  fut  condamne 
comme  un  impie  pour  avoir  ni^  Tame  du  soleil.  Cleantbe  et  Platon  furent  sur  ceh 
plus  orthodoxes.  -  Philon  donne  aux  astres,  non  seulement  des  ames,  mais  des  ames 
tr^s  pures.  Origines  ^toit  dans  la  raeme  opinion :  il  a  cru  que  les  ames  de  ces  cor[8 
ne  leur  avoient  pas  toujours  appartenu,  et  qu'ellcs  viendroient  un  jour  a  en  etie 
separ^es. 

"  Avicenne  a  donn^  aux  astres  une  ame  intellectuelle  et  sensitive.  Simpliciin  les 
croit  douses  de  la  vue,  de  I'ouie,  et  du  tact.  Tycho  et  Kepler  admettent  des  ames 
dans  les  etoiles  et  dans  les  plan^tes.  Baranzanus,  religieux  Bamabite,  astrooome  et 
th^oloden,  leur  attribue  une  certaine  ame  moyenne  entre  rintellectuelle  et  la  bnite. 
A  la  verite,  St.  Thomas,  qui  dans  differens  endroits  de  ses  ouvrages,  leur  avoit  ac- 
cord^ assez  lib^i-alement  des  ames  intellectuelles,  semble  dans  son  7me  chapitre  Con- 
tra Gentes  s*etre  r^tract^,  et  ne  vouloir  plus  leur  donner  que  des  ames  sensitives.'** 

I  shall  add  to  this  detail  a  few  detached  passages  from  the  classical  writers,  to 
show  how  very  generally  these  ideas  have  prevailed. 

**  £a  quoque  (sidera)  rectissime,'*  says  Balbus  the  Stoic  in  Cicero,  '*  et  animantii 
esse,  et  sentire  atque  intelligere  dicantur.", — {De  J\rat.  Deor.  L.  ii.  xv.) 

"  Probabile  est,  praestantem  intelligentiam  in  sideribus  esse.*' — (Id.  ibid,  xvi.) 

"  Immissoeque  feree  sylvls,  et  sidera  coelo." — (  Virg.  Geoig.  ii.  v.  342.) 

**  Neu  regio  foret  ulla  suis  animaQtibiu  orba, 
Astra  tenent  coeleflto  solum  fornueque  Deorum  j 
Terra  feras  cepit." 

{Ovid.  Met.i.v.75.) 

Statins  represents  Aurora  as  driving  the.stars  with  a  whip. 

"  Tempos  erat,  junctoa  cum  jam  aoror  i^ea  Ph«Bbi 
Sentit  equos^  penitiuque  cavam  sub  luce  paratft 
Ocean!  mugire  domum :  seseque  vagantem 
Colligit ;  et  moto  leviter  fugat  astra  flagello." 

(rA«».viii.v.a74.t) 

Maupertuis  himself,  in  his  Syst^me  de  la  Mature,  t  supposes  every  elemeoteiy 
particle  of  matter  to  be  endued  not  only  with  a  power  of  motion,  but  with  intelli- 

*  (Euvres  de  Maupertuis,  Vol.  IL  p.  209.         f  See  Spence's  Polymetis,  p.  179. 

I  It  may  be  necessary  to  caution  some  of  my  readers  against  confounding  the 
Syatime  de  la  JVature  of  Maupertuis  with  a  book  published  a  few  years  after  wiA 
the  same  title,  under  the  name  of  Mirabaud,  but  now  universally  understood  to  hare 
been  the  work  of  Baron  d'Holbach.  See  second  part  of  the  first  Dissertation  pie- 
fixed  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  [Vol.  YL  p.  344,  of  this 
edition.] 
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gence— "  Quelque  piincipe  d'mtelligence*  semblable  a  re  que  dous  appellons  desir, 
aversion,  m^moire.'*«— This  performance  of  Maupertais  was  published  first  in  Latin, 
under  the  title  of  a  "  Thesis  defended  at  Erlangen  id  Germany,  by  Dr.  Baumann." 
It  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  opposition  at  Paris,  and  among  its  other 
opposers  was  the  celebrated  M,  Diderot.  Maupertuis  replied  to  his  objections  in 
form ;  and  it  is  from  this  answer  alone  that  I  know  any  thing  of  Diderot's  system. 
From  Maupertuis's  account  it  appears  that  Diderot  objected  to  the  Syst^me  de  la 
JVature  as  favoring  materialism,  and  proposed  to  substitute  in  place  of  it  another 
theory,  according  to  which  the  elementary  particles  of  matter  were  supposed  to 
want  intelligence,  but  to  be  endued  with  a  power  of  sensation, — *'  Une  sensation 
semblable  a.  un  toucher  obtus  et  sourd"  One  can  hardly  avoid  asking,  with  Mau- 
pertuis— «  £st-ce  s^rieusement  que  M.  Diderot  propose  cette  difierence  ?  '*  At  any 
rate,  it  is  surely  an  object  of  some  curiosity  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  Diderot's 
ima^nation  in  this  metaphysical  region,  till  it  appears  to  have  finally  settled  in  an 
undisguised  system  of  materialism  and  atheism.  After  all,  some  may  perhaps  think 
that  me  question  of  Maupertuis  may  not  unreasonably  be  repeated, — **  £st-ce  s^- 
fieusement  que  M.  Diderot  propose  ce  syst^me  ? 

In  the  extract  from  Maupertuis  formerly  quoted,  the  name  of  Kepler  is  mentioned 
among  those  who  have  given  countenance  to  the  supposition  of  the  stars  being 
animated.  One  very  remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose  occurs  in  Kepler's  com* 
mentaries  on  the  motions  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  it  agrees  in  many  respects  with  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  the  learned  author  ofJlneiefU  Metaphyncs,  The  two  theories, 
however,  differ  in  this,  that  Kepler  supposes  the  minds  wliich  animate  the  planets 
to  be  possessed  of  intelligence,  and  of  powers  of  perception  far  superior  to  ours. 
"  Nego,"  says  he,  in  one  passage,  "  ullum  motum  perenncin  non  rectum  a  Deo  con- 
ditum  esse  prssidio  mentali  destitutum."  And  again,  "  Hujus  motoris  roanifestum 
est  duo  fore  munia;  alterum  ut'facultate  polleat  transvectandi  corporis;  altenim  ut 
scientia  prseditus  sit  inveniendi  circularem  limitem  per  illaih  puram  auram  aetheriam 
nullis  hujusmodi  regionibus  distinctam."  (p.  8.)  In  another  part  of  the  same  work 
he  seriously  eives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  minds  of  the  planets  must  have  a  power 
of  making  observations  on  the  sun's  apparent  diameter,  that  they  may  thereby  be 
enabled  to  regulate  their  motions  so  as  to  describe  areas  proportional  to  the  times. 
**  Credibile  est  itaque,  si  qua  facultate  praediti  sint  motores  illi  observandse  hujus 
diametri,  eam  tanto  esse  argutiorem  quam  sunt  oculi  nostri,  quanto  opus  ejus  et 
perennis  motio  nostris  turbulentis  et  confusis  negotiis  est  constantior. 

"  An  ergo  binos  singulis  planetif  tribues  oculos,  Keplcre  ?  Nequaquam.  Neque 
est  neoesse.  Neque  enim,  ut  moveri  possint,  pedes  ipsis  atque  also  sunt  tribu- 
ends." 

Of  these  two  theories,  that  of  Kepler  seems  to  be  the  more  philosophical ;  for  it 
is  plainly  an  attempt  to  bring  the  phenomena  of  moving  bodies  under  the  class  of 
animal  life.  When  we  discover  tliat  a  motion  is  produced  by  an  animal,  we  inquire 
no  further;  for  we  know  from  experience,  that  animals  have  a  power  of  beginning 
motion  ;  and  if  it  could  have  been  made  appear  that  the  phenomena  of  the  planets 
were  analogous  to  the  motions  of  living  and  intelligent  beings,  the  discovery  might 
justly  have  been  regarded  as  a  step  gained  in  the  study  of  nature.  The  minds, 
which,  according  to  the  other  theory,  are  said  to  animate  the  planets,  are  analogous 
to  nothing  of  which  we  have  any  experience ;  nor  in  this  instance  does  the  word 
mind  convey  to  us  any  more  information  than  the  words  attraction  and  gravitation. 
They  are  all  names  for  the  unknown  cause  of  a  known  effect 

What  Maupertuis  has  observed  with  respect  to  the  hypothesis  of  aplastic  nature, 
is  equally  applicable  to  that  of  **  principles  of  motion  void  of  intelligence." — "  Les 
uns  ont  imagines  des  natures  plastiques,  qui  sans  intelligence  et  sans  matiere  ex^cu- 
tent  dans  I'univers  tout  ce  que  la  matiere  et  rintelligence  pourroient  ex^cuter/' — 
**  L'exp^rience  nous  apprend,  quoiquc  nous  ne  puissions  savoir  comment  la  chose 
I'ex^cute,  que  des  etres  dans  lesquels  se  trouveut  rintelligence  et  la  matiere  peuvent 
agir  sur  le  corps:  Mais  I'exp^rience  ne  nous  apprend  point  et  I'on  ne  concevra 
jamais,  comment  des  substances  immat^rielles,  sans  le  concours  imm^diat  de  TEtre 
tout  puissant,  le  pourroient  faire.  La  chose  sera  encore  plus  incomprehensible  si 
Ton  entend  que  ces  substances  immat^rielles  soient  de  plus  privies  d'intelligence. 
Car  alors  non  seulement  nous  n'avons  plus  d'id^e  qui  puisse  nous  servir  a  expliquer 
leurs  operations,  mais  nous  n'avons  plus  meme  d'idee  xjui  puisse  nous  faire  conce- 
voir  leur  existence."  •  .       *  *  - 

*  Syst^me  de  la  Nature,  §  8. 
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To  ti»6fl6  obsenrations  on.  this  theory  of  mind  I  htve  only  to  tdd,  that  ia  its  teo- 
dency  it  aerees  perfectly  with  the  Mheme  of  maUruiUgm,  This  is  undoubtedly  not 
the  idea  of  some  of  its  patrons,  who  have  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief,  that 
if  it  were  generally  adopted,  it  would  banish  materialism  and  atheism  from  philoso- 
phy.*  Nay,  one  of  them  has  ventured  to  assert,  that  whoever  calls  it  in  question, 
must,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  be  an'  atheist.  "  Every  man,"  says  the  author  of 
Ancient  Metaphysics,  "  must  of  necessity  be  an  atheist,  who  holds  that  matter  can 
of  itself  either  begin  or  continue  motion."  The  justness  of  this  conclusion  I  cannot 
admit,  even  with  respect  to  those  who  hold  the  absurd  opinion,  that  matter  can  of 
itself  begin  motion ;  for  although  the  scheme  of  materialism  destroys  those  argu- 
ments for  the  existence  of  a  Deity  which  are  founded  on  the  beginning  of  motion, 
it  leaves  all  those  in  full  force  which  arc  founded  on  the  appearances  of  design  in 
in  the  universe.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  inference  is  just,  the  chaige  may  be 
fidrly  retorted  on  Uiose  who  support  the  theory  of  mind.  The  materialists  hold  that 
matter  has  a  power  of  self-motion.  The  other  philosophers  contend  that  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  has  a  mind  or  principle  of  motion  united  with  it.  According  to  both 
systems,  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the  Deity  for  the  beginning  of 
motion ;  for,  according  to  both  of  them,  there  is  a  power  ox  self-motion  in  every 
particle  of  matter,  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  ono  system  supposes  the 
power  to  belong  to  the  particle  itself,  the  other  supposes  that  it  belongs  to  a  distinct 
principle,  with  which  it  is  inseparably  united. 

As  I  do  not  know  that  this  theory  of  mind  has  gained  many  proselytes  in  modem 
times,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  more  particular'  examination  of  it,  but  shall  content 
Dwself  with  remarking  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  influence  of  that  principle 
of  our  nature,  which  has  led  men  in  all  ages  to  ascribe  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  state  of  the  universe  to  the  operation  of  powers  superior  to  mere  matter. 

6.  The  last  supposition  we  shall  take  notice  of  upon  this  subject,  is  that  of  the 
philosophers  who  conceive  that  the  universe  is  a  machine  formed  and  put  in  motion 
bv  the  Deity  ;  and  that  the  multiplicity  of  effects  that  take  plabe,  may  perhaps  have 
afi  proceeded  from  one  single  act  of  his  pcwer.  ,  In  this  view  of  the  mechanisip  of 
the  universe,  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  agreed,  notwithstanding  the  wide  diversity  of 
their  systems  in  other  respects. 

Of  these  two  philosophers,  the  former  not  only  affirmed  in  general  terms  that  the 
universe  is  a  great  machine,  of  which  all  the  different  parts  are  mechanically  con- 
nected, but  attempted  to  explain  in  particular  in  what  manner  it  might  have  assumed 
its  present  form,  and  may  for  ever  be  preserved  by  mechanical  principles.  The 
whole  of  space  he  supposed  to  be  replenished  with  an  ether  or  dense  fluid, .  and  all 

I ; 

*  I  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  had  not  Lord  M onboddo  himself 
communicated  to  me  somd  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  the  late  Bishop 
Horsley,  in  which  the  learned  Editor  and  Commentator  of  Newton,  after  bestowing 
the  highest  praise  on  his  Lordship's  attempt  to  revive  the  jSincient  Theory  of  Mind, 
adds,  Qiat  if  it  should  draw  the  attention  it  deserved,  <•<  it  would  drive  atheists  and 
materUlists  into  Jioles  and  comers."  This  correspondence  I  have  no  doubt  still 
exists,  and  I  trust  it  will  soouer  or  later  be  communicated  to  the  public.  The  only 
fragment  of  it  which  Lord  Monboddo  has  published  is  to  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Ancient  Metaphysics,  pp.  857,  358,  where  Dr.  Horsley  has  fairly  ac- 
knowledged that  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion  cannot  be  defended 
upon  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy." — "  I  believe,  with  the  author  of  Ancient 
Metaphysics,  that  some  active  principle  is  necessary  for  the  continuince,  as  well  as 
for  Uie  Deginning  of  motion.  I  know  that  many  Newtonians  will  not  allow  this. 
I  believe  they  are  misled,  as  I  myself  have  formerly  been  misled,  by  the  expression, 
a  state  of  motion.  Motion  is  a  change ;  a  continuation  of  motion  is  a  further  change ; 
a  further  chanse  is  a  repeated  effect;  a' repeated  effect  requires  a  repeating  cause. 
State  implies  uie  contrary  of  change ;  and  motion  being  change^  a  state  of  motion  is 
a  contradiction  in  ferms." 

At  an  earlier  period  of  Dr.  Horsley's  life  he  seems  to  have  thought  differently. 
His  first  mathematical  publication,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Toe 
Power  of  Chd  deduced  from  the  computable  instantaneous  productions  of  it  in 
the^Solar  System,  1767. — ^At  this  time,  so  far  from  devolving  with  Lord  Monboddo 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  planetary  motions  upon  a  sort  of  immaterial  machinery, 
he  agreed  with  Dr.  Clarke  in  resolving  it  into  the  constant  and  incessant  agency  of 
the  Deity ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  a  calculation  of  the  force  exerted  by 
bim  every  instant  to  preserve  the  solar  system  in  order. 
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the  phenomena  we  see  to  be  the  effeeta  of  im'pulirfon.  Thus  he  accounts  for  the 
gravity  of  terrestrial  bodies  from  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  ether  reyolving  round 
the  earth,  which  he  imagined  must  impel  bodies  downwards,  that  have  not  so  great 
a  centrifugal  force,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fluid  Impels  a  body  upwards  that 
is  immersed  in  it,  and  has  a  less  specific  gravity  than  it.  He  pretended  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  magnet,  and  to  account  for  every  thing  in  nature  from  the  * 
same  principles. 

The  great  argument  which  Descartes  alleged  for  his  system  was,  that  the  same 
quantity  of  motion  is  always  preserved  in  the  universe,  and  passes  from  one  portion 
of  matter  to  another  without  undergoing  any  change  in  the  whole ;  and  this  he 
thought  was  sutficiently  proved  by  the  constancy  and  immutability  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture. But  with  those  who  attend  to  facts,  this  metaphysical  reasoning  will  have  little 
weight :  And  fortunately  the  facts  which  disprove  it  are  such  as  ate  ntmiliar  to  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  first  elements  of  physics.  In  the  composition  of  motion, 
absolute  motion,  it  is  manifest,  is  always  diminished,  as  in  the  resolution  of  motion  it 
is  increased.  Absolute  motion,  too,  is  diminished  in  many  cases,  in  the  collisions  of 
bodies  that  have  an  imperfect  elasticity,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  increased  in  the  collisions 
of  elastic  bodies.  To  obviate  these  objections,  Leibnitz  (who,  as  I  already  said, 
agreed  with  Descartes  in  considering  the  universe  as  a  machine)  was  led  to  distin- 
ffuish  between  the  quantity  of  motion  of  bodies  and  the  force  of  bodies.  The  former, 
fie  owns,  is  perpetually  varying ;  but  the  latter,  he  maintains,  remains  invariably  the 
same.  This  new  modification,  however,  of  the  principle,  does  not  render  it  the 
more  consistent  with  the  phenomena ;  even  although,  with  Leibi^itz,  we  should 
measure  the  force  of  bodies  (not  by  their  simple  velocities,  but)  by  the  squares  of 
their  velocities.  If  all.  bodies  indeed  were  perfectly  elastic,  the  principle  would 
possess  some  plausibility ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  no  such  body  has  hitherto  been 
discovered.  When  any  two  bodies  meet  with  equal  motions  they  rebound  with  less 
motions,  and  force  is  lost  in  the  collision.  If  the  bodies  are  soft,  the  force  of  both 
is  destroyed.  It  was  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  his  general  principle  (hat  Leibnitz 
had  recourse  to  his  hypothesis  of  a  perfectly  elastic  fluid,  which,,  according  to  him, 
in  such  cases  as  I  now  mentioned,  receives  and  retains  the  forces  of  the  impinging 
bodies.  But,  not  to  urge  that  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  invented  to  answer  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  how  shall  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  supposed  fluid  be  explained 
on  the  Icnown  principles  of  mechanism  ?  And  till  this  is  done,  the  Leibnitzian 'theory 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  universe  must  be  allowed  to  be  incomplete. 

Beside,  however,  these  objections,  which  apply  particularly  to  the  mechanical 
explanations  of  the  universe  given  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  there  is  one  which 
seems  to  be  conclusive,  not  only  against  them,  but  against  all  other  attempts  of  the 
same  kind  that  can  be  made.  This  objection  is  founded  on  the  vague  and  indistinct 
idea  of  mechanism  on  which  all  such  attempts  proceed.  This  word  properly  ex- 
presses a  combination  of  natural  powers  to  produce  a  certain  effect.  When  such  a 
combination  is  successful,  a  machine  once  set  a  going  will  sometimes  continue  to 
perform  its  office  for  a  considerable  time  without  requiring  the  interposition  of  the  artist. 
And  hence  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  case  may  perhaps  be  similar  with  repect  to 
the  universe,  when  once  put  into  motion  by  the  Deity.  But  the  falseness  of  the 
analogy  appears  from  this,  that  the  moving  force  in  every  machine  is  some  natural 
power,  such  as  gravity  or  elasticity ;  and  therefore  the  very  idea  of  mechanism  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  those  active  powers  oT  which  it  is  the  professed  object 
of  a  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe  to  give  an  explanation. 

Note  (E.)  page  251. 

The  following  note  (which  was  kindly  transmitted  to  me  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh) 
contains  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Parr  upon  the  much  controverted  point,  whether  Aristotle 
was  really  the  author  of  the  Treatise  De  Mundo,  commonly  printed  as  part  of  his 
works.  It  was,  alas !  the  last  communication  I  had  with  that  truly  learned  and  ex- 
cellent person. 

*'  I  told  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  that  the  book  De  Mundo 
was  not  written  by  Aristotle ;  a&d  to  such  illustrious  men  I  ought  to  state  my  reasons 
for  an  opinion  so  confidently  expressed.  In  my  Aristotle,  I  have  marked  other  works 
which  I  hold  to  be  spurious.  I  stated  before,  and  I  now  state  again,  as  the  ground 
of  my  opinion,  the  total  want  of  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Aristotle.  My  sagacious 
friends  will  promptly  assent  when  I  tell  them,  that  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Liber 
de  Mundo,  the  writer  montions  the  islands  of  Great  Britain,  quite  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  in  Aristotle's  time. 
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•E»  v^  * A«i«»M  Mfr«i  ftiyttmi  «  Toyx^**^f9  •»'«  >&»^  'R^rmwtmmi  XgyifHtmt^  'Aa/5<#» 
nm  *linnf  rSn  fr^Mr«(fy^iv«fy  ^i«X«v<»  »•  v"*  ^* — AristoteUSy  p.  604»  />«  Mundo, 
Cap.  III. 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Stewart  and  Sir  James  to  have  access  to  FahrieU  BtifUotheea 

Grata  by  Harles.    Now,  ia  Vol.. III.  pp.  282  and  233,  there  is  much  learned  matter 

■  upon  this  work.    The  title  is  wrong,  for  it  should  be,  as  we  learn  from  Stobaeus,  a 

letter  m(t  rw  ^Mrrig,    Towards  the  close  of  the  addition  by  Harles  and  his  friends, 

we  have  these  words : 

*' '  M.  Goerenz,  in  disp.  de  libri  m^}  ni^fuw^  qui  inter  Aristotelis  scripta  reperitur, 
auctore,  Wittebergae  m.  Aprili  1792,  4.  illam  sententiam,  que  Aristotclem  auctorem 
respqit,  probabiliorem  animadvertens,  primum  examinat  dissentientlum  rationes,  tum 
argumenta  alia,  ab  aliis  omissa,  a  Kappio  tamen  partim  adlata  et  ezposita,  cogit,  et 
contra  Petitum  ac  Battesium  tela  potissimum  dirigit.  Denique  suspicatur,  auctorem 
Aristotelis  nomen  libro  suo  questus  causa  supposuisse,  qui  eum  regi  Ptolemaeo  Phila- 
delpho  pro  Aristotelis  libro  venderet.  Quidquid  est,  satis  evictum  esse  puto  a  Kappio 
et  Goerenzio,  superiorum  V.  D.  vestigia  prementibus,  Aiistotelem  non  fiiisse  libelli 
parentem.' — J.  G. 

'<  You  will  find  that  Harles  thinks  as  I  do.  In  page  347,  you  will  find  among  the 
editions  of  parts  of  Aristotle,  some  account  of  this  book  De  Mundo.  Vulcanius 
says,  the  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  book  to  be  Aristotle's  are  plumbecL 
*  Vulcanius  'mire  laudat '  the  version  of  Apuleius.  Now,  hear  what  is  said,  page  232, 
on  this  work  of  Apuleius,  and  is  said  weU. 

**  *  Quum  Apuleius  libii  sui  De  Mwido  initio  non  dicat,  se  versionem  libri  Grsd 
scribere,  sed  se  satis  dare  conditorem  illius  libd  profiteatur,  hinc  credo,  Apuleium 
verum  esse  illius  libri  auctorem  ;  Giiecum  vero  textum  esse  versionem.'  Heumaivn . 

**  I  agree  with  Heumannus,  for  the  matter  and  the  manner  suits  well  the  known 
age  of  Apuleius.  Let  me  advert  to  another  subject  Mr.  Stewart  has  written  wisely 
and  virtuously  upon  atheism,  direct  or  indirect.  I  agree  with  him  about  Spinosa, 
and  I  almost  agree  with  him  about  Hobbes.  But  I  do  earnestly  intreat  Sir  James 
and  Mr.  Stewart  to  bestow  great  attention  to  what  is  said,  pp.  377  and  378,  of  Vol. 
III.  of  Fabricius.  The  observations  and  cautions  of  Harles  should  be  attended  to. 
I  am  sure  that  Sir  James  and  Mr.  Stewart  will  thank  me  for  pointing  out  these  two 
pages.      •      •      •      • 

«  Dec,  10, 1821.  S.  Pakr." 

Note  (F.)  page  403. 

In  a  note  which  the  reader  will  find  in  pp.  402,  403, 1  have  quoted  a  very  remark- 
Able  passage  from  D'Alembert*s  Eloge  on  M.  de  Sacy.  I  am  now  to  quote  another 
equally  striking  from  the  preface  prefixed  by  the  same  author  to  his  Academical 
Eloges,  **  CeJui  qui  se  marie,  dit  Bacon,  donne  des  dtages  d  la  fortune.  L'homme 
de  lettres  qui  tieut  ou  qui  aspire  a  TAcad^mie  donne  des  otages  a  la  d^cence.  •  *  «  * 
S'il  y  avoit  eu  une  acad^mie  a  Rome  et  qu'elle  y  eut  ^tl  florissante  et  honor^e, 
Horace  eut  ith  flatt^  d*y  etre  assis  a  cot^  du  sage  Virgile  son  ami :  que  lui  en  eut-il 
cout^  pour  y  parvenir  ?  d'eflacer  de  ses  vers  quelques  obsc^nit^s  qui  les  d^parent ; 
le  poete  n'auroit  rten  perdu,  et  le  citoyen  auroit  fait  son  devoir.  Par  la  meme  raison, 
Lucr^ce,  jaloux  de  Thonneur  d'appeler  Cic^ron  son  confrere,  n'eut  conserve  de  son 
poeme  que  les  morceaux  sublimes  oil  il  est  si  grand  peintre,  et  n'auroit  supprim^  que 
ceux  ou  il  donne,  en  vers  prosaiques,  des  lemons  d^Mheisme,  c'est-a-dire  ou  il  &it 
des  efforts,  aussi  coupables  que  foibles,  pour  6ter  un  jfrein  A  la  michancete  jfuiS' 
sante,et  une  consolation  d  la  vertu  malheureuse.**  * 

These  two  quotations  from  D'AIembert  (neither  of  which  I  recoUect  to  have  seen 
referred  to  in  any  English. publication)  present,  it  must  be  owned,  a  strong  contrast 
to  some  passages  in  ms  correspondence  with  Voltaire  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  which 
have  been  industriously  brought  forward  in  some  periodical  works  of  this  country. 
Which  of  these  inconsistent  passages  express  the  author's  real  sentiments,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  decide ;  but  Lthought  it  an  act  of  justice  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers 
to  both  of  them.  Indeed,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the  only  question  with  the  reader 
ought  to  be,  on  what  occasions  an  author  spoke  the  truth, — not  when  he  expressed 
his  own  opinion.  **  Qui  autem  requirunt,"  says  Cicero,  with  his  usual  good  sense 
and  philosophical  liberality,  *'  quid  quaque  de  re  ipsi  sentiamus,  cuiiosius  id  faciunt 
quam  necesse  est.    Non  enim  tam  auctores  in  disputando  quam  rationis  momenta 

*  The  words  printed  in  Italics  in  this  passage  are  distinguished  in  the  same  way  in 
the  original. 
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qaaerenda  suDt.  Quin  etiam  obest  plenimque  iis,  qui  discere  volunt,  auctoritafl 
eoram,  qui  se  docere  profitentur,  Desinunt  enim  suum  judicium  adbibere :  id  ha- 
bent  ratum,  quod  ab  eo,  quern  probant,  judicatum  vident."  * 

Note  (B.)  page  598. 

The  followmg  passage  in  one  of  Gray's  letters  has  a  sufficient  connexion  with  the  • 
foregoing  appendix,  to  justify  me  in  giving  it  a  place  here.     Indeed,  were  thb  con- 
nexion much  slighter  and  less  obvious  than  it  is,  little  apology  would  be  necessary 
for  relieving  the  attention  of  the  reader,  by  quoting  any  thing  relating  to  so  important 
a  subject  from  such  a  pen. 

"  I  am  as  sorry  as  you  seem  to  be,  that  our  acquaintance  harped  so  much  on  the 
subject  of  materialism  when  I  saw  him  with  you  in  town,  because  it  was  plain  to 
which  side  of  the  long  debated  question  he  inclined.  That  we  are,  indeed,  mechan- 
ical and  dependent  beings,  I  need  no  other  proof  than  my  own  feelings ;  and  from 
the  same  feelings  I  learn  with  equal  conviction,  that  .we  are  not  merely  such. 
That  there  is  a  power  within  which  struggles  against  the  force  and  bias  of  that 
mechanism,  commands  its  motion,  and  by  frequent  practice  reduces  it  to  that  ready 
obedience  we  call  habit ;  and  all  this  in  conformity  to  a  preconceived  opinion  (no 
matter  whether  right  or  wrong)  to  that  least  material  of  all  agents,  a  thought.  I  have 
known  many  in  his  case,  who,  while  they  thought  they  were  conquering  an  old 
prejudice,  did  not  perceive  they  were  under  the  influence  of  one  far  more  dangerous, 
—one  that  furnishes  us  with  a  ready  apology  for  all  our  worst  actions,  and  opens  to 
us  a  full  license  for  doing  whatever  we  please ;  and  yet  these  very  people  were  not 
at  all  the  more  indulgent  to  other  men  (as  they  naturally  should  have  been) ;  their 
indignation  to  (at  ?)  such  as  offended  them,  their  desire  of  revenge  on  any  body  that 
hurt  them,  was  nothing  mitigated.  In  short,  they  wished  to  be  persuaded  of  that 
opinion  for  the  sake  of  its  convenience,  but  were  not  so  in  their  hearts ;  and  they 
would  have  been  glad  (as  they  ought  in  common  prudence)  that  nobody  else  should 
think  the  same,  for  fear  of  the  mischief  that  might  ensue  to  themselves.  His  French 
author  I  never  saw,  but  have  read  fifty  ip  the  same  strain,  and  shall  read  no  more.. 
I  can  be  wretched  enough  without  them."  f 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  note  to  remark,  that  on  the  subject  of  free  will,  though 
Locke  has  thrown  out  many  important  observations,  he  is  on  the  whole  more  indis- 
tinct, undecided,  and  inconsistent,  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  powerful 
mind,  when  directed  to  so  important  a  question.  This  was  probably  owing  to  his 
own  strong  feelings  in  favor  of  man's  moral  liberty,  combined  with  the  deep  impres- 
sion left  on  his  philosophical  creed  by  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  and  by  the  habits  of 
intimacy  and  friendship  in  which  he  lived  with  the  acutest  and  ablest  of  all  Necessi- 
tarians, Anthony  Collins.  That  Locke  conceived  himself  to  be  an  advocate  for  free 
will  appears  indisputably  from  many  expressions  in  his  chapter  on  Power;  and  yet 
in  that  very  chapter  he  has  made  various  concessions  to  his  adversaries,  in  which  be- 
seems to  yield  all  that  was  contended  for  by  Hobbes  and  Collins ;  and  accordingly 
he  is  ranked,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  by  Priestley  with  those,  who,  while* 
they  opposed  verbally  the  scheme  of  necessity,  have  adopted  it  substantially  without) 
being  aware  of  their  mistake. 

Note  (C.)  page  601. 

That  in  this  part  of  the  world  the  sexes  every  where  approach  to  equality  has  been 
long  observed.  Maior  Graunt,  (who  assisted  Sir  William  Petty  in  his  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  Political  Arithmetic,)  from  an  examination  both  of  the  London  and  country 
bills,  states  14  mafes  to  13  females  ;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  "  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, prohibiting  polygamy,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  than  Mahomet- 
anism  and  others  that  allow  of  it" 

«  This  proportion  of  14  to  18,"  says  Dr.  Derham,  "  I  imagine  is  nearly  just.  In 
the  100  years  of  my  own  parish  register,  although  the  burials  of  males  and  females 
were  nearly  equal,  (being  636  males,  and  623  females  in  all  that  time,)  yet  there 
were  baptized  709  males,  and  but  675  females :  which  numbers  are  in  the  proportion- 
of  13.7  to  18."  t 

Of  late  years  (this  subject  has  been  examined  with  for  greater  accuracy  than  had 
,   been  attempted  before,  by  Mr.  Sussmilch  in  Germany,  by  Sir.  Wargentin  in  Sweden, 


•  De  Natura  Deorum,  Lib.  I,  v. 

t  Gray's  Works,  by  Mason,  Letter  xxxi.  (to  Mr.  Stonehewer.) 
X  Physico-Theology,  pp.  175, 176.     See  on  this  subject  a  French  work  of  high  au- 
thority, entitled  Metrologie,  p.  486.    Also,  Moheau,  Reckerehes  sur  la  Population. 
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and  by  Dr.  Price  in  England.  From  their  combined  observations  it  seems  to  be 
established  beyond  a  doubt.  First,  that  the  number  of  males  and  of  females  bom 
invariably  approach  to  equality »  Secondly,  that  the  excess  is  in  favor  of  the  males. 
Thirdly,  that  this  excess  is  partly  counterbalanced  by  their  great  mortality. 

With  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  globe,  our  information  is  much  less  correct ;  and 
here  accordingly  speculative  men  have  found  themselves  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
their  ingenuity  and  fancy.  "In  Japan,"  says  Montesquieu,  upon  the  authority  of 
Ksempfer,  "  there  are  born  rather  more  girls  than  boys ;  and  at  Bantam  the  former 
exceed  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one."  Hence  he  seems  disposed  to 
infer,  that  the  law  which  permits  polygamy  is  physically  conformable  to  the  inhatn- 
tants  of  such  countries ;  a  conclusion  which  some  other  authors  have  apprehended 
to  be  further  confirmed  by  the  prematurity  and  rapid  decay  of  female  beauty  in  some 
regions  of  the  East. 

The  same  argument  has  been  much  and  very  confidently  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Bruce 
in  his  Travels  to  Abyssinia,  where  he  attempts  to  confirm  it  by  some  facts  which 
fell  under  his  own  personal  knowledge.  To  his  very  strong  statements  may  be  op- 
posed the  testimony  of  other  travellers  not  less  entitled  to  credit.  The  assertion  of 
Montesquieu,  that  at  Bantam  the  number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  males  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one,  is  direcily  contradicted  by  Mr.  Marsden  in  his  very 
able  and  interesting  account  of  Sumatra,  where  he  re-^ided  a  considerable  number  of 
•  years.  "  I  can  take  upon  me  to  assert,"  says  he,  "  that  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
throughout  Sumatra  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  that  ascertained  in  Europe  ;  nor 
could  I  ever  learn  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  many  eastern  islands  whom  I  have 
conversed  with,  t?uU  they  had  remarked  any  disproportion  in  this  respect." 

The  following  passage  from  a  most  authentic  and  judicioifs  traveller  is  still  more 
full  and  satisfactory.  The  author  I  quote  is  M.  Niebuhr,  whose  travels  through  Arabia 
and  other  countries  in  the  East  have  acquired  such  great  and  deserved  reputation. 

"  Much  has  been  said  in  Europe  concerning  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
80  generally  prevalent  throughout  the  East.  Supposing  that  a  plurality  of  wives  is 
not  barely  allowed  by  law,  but  takes  place  in  fact,  some  of  our  philosophers  have 
imagined  that  in  hot  countries  more  women  than  men  are  born  ;  but  I  have  already 
stated,  that  some  nations  avail  not  themselves  of  the  permission  given  by  the  Mus- 
sulman law  for  one  man  to  marry  several  wives.  It  would  be  unrair  to  judge  of  the 
manners  of  a  whole  people  by  the  fastidious  luxury  of  the  great.     It  is  vanity  that 

Jieoples  seraglios,  and  that  chiefly  with  slaves,  most  of  whom  are  only  slaves  to  a 
ew  favorite  women.  The  number  of  female  servants  in  Europe,  who  are  in  the 
same  manner  condemned  in  a  great  measure  to  celibaey,  is  equal  or  superior  to 
that  of  those  who  are  confined  in  the  harams  of  the  East. 

"  It  is  true,  that  European  clergymen  and  physicians  settled  in  the  East  have 
presumed  that  rather  more  girls  than  boys  are  bom  there.  I  obtained  some  lists  of 
Christian  baptisms  in  the  East ;  but  some  of  these  were  filled  with  inconsistencies ; 
and  in  the  others  the  number  by  which  the  females  born  exceeded  the  males  was 
indeed  very  trifling.  'I  have  reason,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  male  and  the  female  births  is  the  same  here  as  elsewhere."* 

I  shall  conclude  this  note  by  once  more  recalling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
important  fact,  that  from  the  latest  and  most  accurate  observations  made  both  in  the 
old  and  new  world,  Laplace  has  tliought  himself  authorized  to  conclude,  that  this 
balance  between  the  sexes  (with  a  trifling  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  male)  may 
be  regarded  as  an  universal  law  with  regard  to  the  human  race.  In  forming  this 
conclusion,  Laplace  appears  to  have  been  much  struck  with  the  result  of  Humboldt's 
researches  in  America,  where  he  found  that  even  between  the  tropics  the  same  pro- 
portion of  male  births  .to  female  obtained  as  was  observed  at  Paris.  The  sanction 
thus  deliberately  given  by  this  illustrious  mathematician  to  the  universality  of  the 
fact  will,  I  hope,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  my  readers,  add  more  wei|;ht 
to  the  argument  in  favor  of  design,  than  his  reasonings  quoted  in  the  text  furnish 
against  it. 

In  confirmatidn  of  Laplace's  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  universality  of  this  law» 
I  am  assured  by  the  best  authority,  that,  from  a  recent  census  in  our  Indian  empire, 
it  appears  that  the  veiy  same  proportion  between  the  sexes  takes  place  there  as  in 
Europe. 

*  Heron's  TiunslaUon,  Vol.  II.  p.  218. 
END  OF  VOLUME  V. 
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